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VII—THE IRON CIRCLET. 




ADAME had left London, and 
my first wild hope was that 
she might not return ; but this 
was quickly doomed to dis¬ 
appointment, For two months 
after the events related in the 
last story, as I was walking down Welbeck 
Street, I noticed that the blinds in her house 
were up, that there were fresh curtains to the 
windows, and that the place bore all the 
usual marks of habitation. With a sinking 
heart I was just commenting on this 
fact when I saw the hall door 
open, and a slender, dark- 
_eyed young woman run down 
the steps. She glanced at me, 
raised her brows very slightly 
as if she recognised me, half 
paused as if about to speak, 
then changed her mind and 
walked rapidly just a few paces 
in front of me down the street. 

I had certainly never seen her 
before, and pitying her as in all 
probability one of Madame’s 
victims, went on my own way. 

In the course of the same 
afternoon I visited Dufrayer at 
his office, A glance at his face 
showed me that he had some¬ 
thing to say* He drew me 
aside with a certain eagerness, 
and began to speak. 
m “ I really believe,” he cried, 

(i that the tide has turned at last. 

Madame is so emboldened by 
her success that she is certain to 
do something foolish.” 

“ She is back in town,” I 
interrupted. “ I passed her house 
this morning and——" 

“ She returned about a fort¬ 
night ago,” interrupted Dufrayer. 

“ Now, listen, Head, I have 
something to tell you* You 
know that for a long time 
Tyler's agents have been follow¬ 
ing Mme, Koluchy ? It was only 
Yol. 3tyi.-1 


yesterday morning that Tyler drew my atten¬ 
tion to a matter which looks uncommonly 
suspicious. But read this advertisement for 
yourself.” 

As he spoke, Dufrayer handed me the 
Times of a week back. Under the heading 
“Situations Vacant,’ 1 he pointed to the 
following words :— 

W ANTED a first rale Bacteriologist to advise 
on a matter of a very private nature* Hand¬ 
some remuneration to anyone possessing the necessary 
knowledge. Apply, in strict privacy, by letter only 
to K..K., 350 fiunes Office, E*C. 
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I put the paper down. 

“ What is there suspicious about that ? ” I 
asked. 

“ At first sight one would think nothing,” 
was the answer; “ but Tyler is so alert that 
not a single thing escapes him now. The 
‘ K.K.’ first aroused his sense of inquiry.” 

“ Katherine Koluchy ! ” I cried. “ Surely, 
if this were an advertisement put in by 
Madame, she would not, knowing how she is 
wanted, use her own initials?” 

“It seems scarcely likely,” he answered, 
“but I will tell you exactly what has happened. 
On seeing the advertisement Tyler at once 
posted a man in the Times advertisement 
office, explaining his business to the clerks. 
Tyler s man was instructed how to proceed. 
About eleven o’clock on the morning after 
the advertisement was first published a person 
arrived, received two letters, and went away. 
Tyler’s clerk immediately followed this man, 
who went straight to Mme. Koluchy’s house. 
It was a lucky shot of Tyler’s, and they are 
following up the scent closely. He has 
further discovered that they have engaged no 
less a person than the well-known bacteri¬ 
ologist, James Lockhart, to undertake this 
very mysterious business. His private 
laboratory is in Devonshire Street. The 
question now arises: What steps are we to 
take?” 

“ I see that you have an idea,” I replied. 

“ Well, I have ; or, rather, it is Tyler’s—he 
suggests a bold step. He thinks that you 
and 1 ought to call on Lockhart. There is 
no question with regard to his position and 
knowledge. He has done more original 
work during the last two years in bacteriology 
than anyone else in the country, and if this 
terrible Brotherhood should worm some secret 
out of him on a plausible pretext, they may 
use it to deadly effect, making him the 
unsuspecting agent of a terrible crime. Know- 
ingall that we do, Head, I think we are bound 
to see him.” 

I thought over Dufrayer’s suggestion. 

“ I am puzzled to know what to say,” was 
my reply. “ Lockhart may not like our inter¬ 
fering.” 

“Very possibly; but, nevertheless, the duty 
of warning him remains the same.” 

“ If you feel so, Dufrayer, 1 have no doubt 
you are right,” I said. “ When will you 
go to see Lockhart ? I shall, of course, be 
willing to accompany you.” 

“ I cannot look him up to-day, for I am 
unfortunately busy at the courts to the last 
moment; but I suggest that you and I go to 
his hoyse to-morrow morning at ten.” 
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“ Very well,” I answered; “ I will meet 
you outside his door at that hour.” 

A few minutes later I left Dufrayer. 
Absorbed in anxious thought, I presently 
found myself in Piccadilly, and then in Bond 
Street. I walked on slowly—my thoughts 
were so anxious that they seemed to impede 
my movements. 

Madame had returned. Once again she 
was at work on some hideous machination. 
Once again Dufrayer and I held our lives in 
our hands. Knowing the woman as I did, I 
could scarcely agree with Dufrayer that, 
emboldened by success, she was becoming 
less cautious. Never yet was she known to 
allow her vigilance to sleep, and not even in 
the hour of victory would it fail her. On the 
face of it, this very open advertisement looked 
queer, but surely there was more behind. 
Yes, we must warn Lockhart. He would 
resent our interfering, but what matter ? He 
was a strong man in every sense of the word, 
and I rather wondered at Madame’s selecting 
him to do her deadly work. I had seen him 
more than once during the last couple of 
years. His remarkable genius and the 
brilliancy of some of his lectures before the 
Royal Society returned vividly to my 
memory. 

The hour was now between four and five. 
I suddenly remembered that I had promised 
to meet a man in some tea-rooms which had 
lately been opened in Bond Street. I found 
the right place, and walked down a long, 
narrow passage, which opened into a small 
courtyard surrounded by coffee and tea rooms 
of different descriptions. The seclusion and 
unexpected quiet of the place were refreshing; 
the soft notes of distant music took my steps 
upstairs to the first floor, and the next instant 
I had entered a tea-room, as still and peaceful 
as if London were miles away. Some 
girls, tastefully dressed and looking like 
ladies, were waiting on the visitors. I seated 
myself at a small table and waited for my 
friend. I looked at my watch—he was late. 
I resolved to wait for him for a few moments, 
but before many had passed, one of the 
young waitresses approached me with a tele¬ 
gram, asking if my name was Head. I 
replied in the affirmative, and tore it open. 
It was from my friend. He had suddenly been 
called out of town, and could not keep his 
appointment. I ordered tea for myself, and 
leaning back in my chair looked around me. 
The room was tastefully decorated with a 
certain aiming after simplicity, which produced 
a most inviting effect. My tea was brought 
on a small tray, and at the same time a 
On i alfror 
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girl, very quietly dressed, took the place 
opposite to mine. My first glance caused 
me to look at her again. She was the dark¬ 
eyed girl whom I had seen that morning 
coming down Mme, Koluchy’s steps, I 
observed that her eyes, larger than those of 
most Englishwomen, wore a strained expres¬ 
sion ' otherwise she was fresh and young- 
looking. 

I poured out a cup of tea and was just 
raising it to my lips, when she suddenly bent 
forward. 


“I am addressing Mr. Norman Head, am 
I not?" she said, in a low, hurried voice. 

I bowed coldly in acknowledgment 
“Forgive me," she said, again, “I know 
that you are very much surprised at my 
addressing you, but I must tell you the 
simple truth. I meant to speak to you 
this morning outside Mine. Koluchy’s 
house, but I could not summon courage. I 
happened to be in Bond Street just now, and 


saw you passing. You entered here, and 1 
followed you. I know I have taken a very 
bold step, but I cannot rest until I tell you 
something : it is not a message of any sort, 
but it is a word of warning," 

I made an impatient exclamation. 

“If you have anything to say I must, of 
course* listen," I replied; “but, remember, 
you are a total stranger to me." 

“I will tell you my name,” she said, 
eagerly. “ Valentia Ward* I am Mr. Lock¬ 
hart’s secretary. You know Mr. Lockhart, 
of 205, Devonshire Street, 
do you not ? ” 

“ By name, well You 
allude to the great bacterio¬ 
logist ? ” 

“ Yes," she answered; 
“ I have been his secretary 
for over a year. I work 
with him every morning in 
his laboratory. It is about 
him, and also about you, 
Mr. Head, that I want to 
speak." 

“Well, say what you have 
to say as quickly as pos¬ 
sible/ 1 I replied. 

“ I will do so. Bend 
forward a little, so that 
others may not overhear/' 
She poured herself out a 
cup of tea as she uttered 
the last words. Her hand 
shook slightly. It was a 
delicate and very small 
white hand, the blue veins 
showing under the skin. 

“I happen to know/' 
she continued, “no matter 
how or why, that you, Mr. 
Head/ and a certain Mr, 
Dufrayer, a well - known 
criminal solicitor, intend to 
follow up an advertisement 
which appeared in the 
Times of tins day week. 
The advertisement was to 
the effect that a first-rate 
bacteriologist was required to advise on a 
matter of a private nature. Mr. Dufrayer 
has learned, no matter how, that Mr James 
Lockhart, of 205, Devonshire Street, has been 
appointed to undertake the work. It is your 
intention, and also Mr. Du fra ye/s, to call 
upon him in order to warn him with regard 
to some hidden danger. Am I not right?" 

“You must Forgive me, but I cannot reply 
to your quetffoqjf il from 
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She smiled very faintly. 

** You are a wise man to guard your 
lips, but your face is my answer,” she 
said. “ Now I will tell you why I have 
ventured to speak to you. I want you 
to give up your intention of calling on Mr. 
Lockhart.” 

“And by what right do you, a complete 
stranger, interfere with my movements?” 

“ By the right of my superior knowledge,” 
she answered, at once. “My reasons I 
cannot explain, but they are of the gravest 
character. You and your friend will implicate 
yourselves most seriously if you do what you 
intend to do. You will run into danger if 
you meddle in this matter. In giving you 
this warning I risk much myself, and I 
earnestly beseech of you to believe me and 
to attend to my words. Do not see Mr, 
Lockhart. I>et the advertisement alone. 
By so doing you will circumvent—you will 

circumvent-” her lips trembled, fire shone 

in her big eyes, she rose to iier feet 

“ I can do no more,” she said. “ If you 
fail to understand me I am sorry, but I have 
at least performed a very painful and 
necessary duty." 

She drew down her veil, went to a little 
table near the door, where an accountant sat, 
paid for her tea, and left the room. 

I sat on where 
she had left me, 
feeling puzzled 
and shaken. The 
girl's face bore 
the impress of 
truth, and yet it 
seemed hard not 
to believe that 
she was one 
of Madame’s 
agents. Had I 
not actually seen 
her coming down 
the steps of 
Madame’s house? 

She seemed 
troubled when 
she spoke. 

When she 
pleaded with me, 
her voice shook 
with the extreme 
and passionate 
eagerness of her 
words. But all 
these signs might 
only be put on 
in order to pre¬ 


vent an interference, which Madame, from 
long experience, had learned to dread. 

When I met Dufrayer on the following 
morning outside Lockhart’s house, I took his 
arm, and walked with him for a moment 
or two up and down the street I then 
related briefly the incident of the day 
before. He listened to my words with 
marked attention, 

“ What do you think? ” I said, when I had 
concluded. 

“That beyond doubt the girl has been 
employed to warn you,” was his reply, 
“ Lockharts danger is even greater than I 
was at first inclined to suspect. If he is not 
very careful he will find himself in a hornets 
nest. Yes, we must warn him immediately. 
It is past ten—let us ring the bell; he will 
probably be at home," 

In reply to our summons, we were told that 
Mr. Lockhart was within, and were shown at 
once into a private room next to his laboratory. 
He joined us almost immediately. His 
appearance was already well known to me, but 
when he entered the room I was struck once 
again by his remarkable personality. He 
was a tall and very heavily-built man, stand¬ 
ing quite six feet, with broad shoulders and 
a jovial red face, as unlike the typical 
scientist as man could be. His manner 

was bluff and 
hearty, and he 
had a merry 
smile, suggestive 
more of a 
country squire 
than of one w ho 
spent most of his 
time over culture 
plates. 

“What can I 
do for you, sir ? ” 
he asked, geni¬ 
ally, extending 
his hand to me, 
“ Your name, 
Mr. Head, is not 
unfamiliar to me; 
and if I remem¬ 
ber aright, we 
were once an¬ 
tagonists in print 
in a discussion 
on Nitrifying 
Bacteria, 1 am 
afraid in the end 
I had to yield 
to your superior 
knowledge, but 
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I should like now to show you a little thing 
which may change your views.” 

“ Thank you,” I answered, “ but I have 
not called to discuss your work. May I 
introduce my friend, Mr. Dufrayer? He 
and I have come here this morning on a 
matter which we believe to be of the utmost 
importance. It is of a strictly private nature, 
and when you have heard what we have both 
got to say, you will, I am sure, pardon what 
must seem an unwarrantable espionage." 

He raised his eyebrows, and looked from 
Dufrayer to me in some astonishment 

I drew a copy of the Times from my 
pocket and pointed to the advertisement. 
As I did so I noticed for the first time that 
the door between this room and the next was 
open, and at the same instant the distinct 
noise of breaking glass came to my ears. 

“ Pardon me a moment,” said Lockhart; 
“ my secretary is in the next room, and you 
would rather that no one overheard us. I 
will just go to her, and ask her to do some 
work in my study.” 

Still retaining the copy of the Times in his 
hand, he entered a large laboratory, where 
doubtless his own important discoveries were 
made. 

“Ah! Miss Ward,” he exclaimed, “so you 
have broken that culture tube. Well, never 
mind now; don’t wait to pick up the fragments, 
I am particularly engaged. There are letters 
which I want you to copy in my study; you 
can go there until I send for you.” 

The light steps of a young woman were 
heard leaving the room; a door was opened 
at the further end and closed again softly. 
Lockhart returned to us. 

“ I am fortunate,’’hesaid, “in havingsecured 
as my secretary a most intelligent and clever 
girl, one in a thousand. At one time she 
thought of embracing the medical profession, 
and has studied bacteriology a little herself; 
but what possessed her to break a valuable 
culture tube now, is more than I can under¬ 
stand. Poor girl, she was quite white and 
trembling when I went into the room, and 
yet I am never harsh to her. Her name is 
Valentia Ward, a pretty creature, and a better 
secretary than any man I have ever come 
across. But there, gentlemen, you must 
pardon my alluding to my own private 
affairs. The loss of that culture tube has 
upset me a trifle, but I shall soon put matters 
right, and Miss Ward need not have looked 
so stricken. Now let us attend to business. 
You speak of an advertisement in this paper 
—where is it ? Is it to-day’s edition ? ” 

“ No, the edition of a week back,” I 
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replied. “ I have reason to know, Mr. Lock¬ 
hart, that you have answered this advertise¬ 
ment. Pray glance your eye over it again— 
it is in your own interests that my friend and 
I have come here to-day.” 

“I fail to understand,” said Lockhart, 
a trifle coldly. 

“ I will gladly explain*” I said. “ We 
have the strongest reasons for suspecting that 
these words were inserted by a well-known 
lady doctor called Mme. Koluchy.” 

“Still, I do not perceive your meaning,” 
he replied. “ Even granted that such is the 
case, may I ask what business this is of 
yours ? ” 

“ You certainly may. Our business is to 
warn you against any dealings with that 
woman.” 

“ Indeed! But the lady in question is 
well known, and her scientific attainments are 
respected by every scientist in the kingdom. 
I think we must either close our present 
interview, or I must beg of you to give me a 
further explanation.” 

“ As honourable men we can speak quite 
plainly,” I replied. “ However impossible it 
may seem to you, I am now prepared to tell 
you that Mme. Koluchy is the head of a gang, 
or secret society, whose head-quarters are at 
present in London. This society is perpetrat¬ 
ing some of the most terrible crimes the 
century has known. I could mention half-a- 
dozen which would be familiar to you. Up 
till now Madame has eluded justice with a 
most remarkable ingenuity, but she cannot 
do so much longer. All my friend and I 
beg of you is to have nothing to do with her, 
and, beyond all other things, not to put into 
her hands or into the hands of any of her 
confederates one or more of the great secrets 
of bacteriology. You know as well as I do 
how omnipotent such powers would be in 
the hands of the unscrupulous.” 

While I was speaking Lockhart’s red face 
became troubled. He wrinkled his forehead 
and knit his brows. 

“ What you have told me sounds almost 
incredible,” he said, at last. “I suppose I 
ought to be obliged to you, but I scarcely 
know that I am. You have upset my con¬ 
fidence, and sown doubt where I must frankly 
say I had absolute faith. Since, however, 
you have spoken to me so frankly, it is but 
fair that I should tell you what I know of 
this matter. It is true that I did see that 
advertisement in the Times , and replied to it. 
Famous bacteriologist as I doubtless am, I 
am also a poor man. Pure science, as you 
know, Mr Head, things riches to none. I 
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answered the advertisement, and received 
almost immediately afterwards a letter from 
Mme. Koluchy asking me to call upon her 
at her house in YY’elbeck Street. She 
received me in her consulting-room, and put 
a few questio is to me. I found her frank and 
agreeable, and there was nothing in the least 
sinister, either in her manner or in the 
disclosures which she was obliged to make 
to me. She soon perceived that I was 
admirably adapted to carry out her require¬ 
ments, said that she would give me the work 
if I cared to undertake it, and on my 
promising to do so proceeded at once to 
business. I cannot divulge the nature of the 
research which I am about to make on her 
behalf, as I am under a solemn vow not to 
do so, but I can at least assure you that it is 
a perfectly honourable matter, and the pay — 
well, the pay is so good that I cannot afford 
to lose it Mme. Koluchy is prepared to 
give me what may mean a small fortune. 
But I will tell you this, Mr. Head: if I find 
out that what you have just said is really the 
case, and I see the smallest likelihood of my 
information being used for dishonourable 
purposes, I shall withdraw.” 

“You cannot do more,” I answered, “and 
I am much obliged to you for listening to 
us so patiently.” 

“ I respect the honesty of your purpose,” 
he said. 

“ May I also beg that you will regard what 
I have just said as strictly confidential ? ” 

The ghost of a smile flitted across his face; 
it passed almost immediately. 

“ I will,” he replied. 

“ It seems hard to press you still further,” 
* said Dufrayer, “ but, short of abusing any 
confidence you may have made with Mme. 
Koluchy, would it be possible for you to 
keep us posted in what goes on ? ” 

“ I think I may promise that also, and, as 
a preliminary, I may as well say that I expect 
to leave town at a moment’s notice on this 
very business. I do not know where I am 
going, for I have not yet received full instruc¬ 
tions. It occurs to me, that if matters are 
really as serious as you think them to be, it 
would be as well for me to go, in order to 
make Mme. Koluchy show her hand.” 

“Yes,” replied Dufrayer, “you are right 
there, Mr. Lockhart. The interests involved 
are so enormous that we shall only be able 
to defeat our enemies on their own ground ; 
but if you happen to be going to fPbnely 
part of the country, do not, I beg of you, go 
unarmed, and also communicate freely with 
Mr. Head or myself. You need have no 
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fear, as our agents and detectives will be 
ready and alert, and will follow you any¬ 
where.” 

Again that almost imperceptible smile 
passed across his face. Certainly, to look at 
him, he did not appear to be a man to want 
much protection in case of a personal 
encounter. His huge frame towered above 
Dufrayer and myself as he rose and con¬ 
ducted us to the door. 

“YVell,” said Dufrayer, when we got out¬ 
side, “ what do you think of it all ? My own 
opinion is,” he added, without waiting for me 
to speak, “ that we shall have them this time. 
Madame has not conducted this matter with 
half of her usual acumen. Her successes have 
rendered her thoroughly contemptuous of us. 
Depend upon it, she will soon learn her 
lesson.” 

“ And what about Miss Valentia YY 7 ard ? ” 
I cried. “ From Ix>ckhart’s manner he seems 
to place absolute trust in her, and yet either 
there is grave mischief ahead, of which we 
know nothing, or the girl is in Madame’s pay.” 

“ I have not the slightest doubt which way 
the balance lies,” said Dufrayer; “ but 
Lockhart has been warned by us, and he is 
quite capable of looking after himself. YVe 
could not well betray Miss YY ; ard. Having 
neglected her advice, we show her very plainly 
that we do not believe the cock-and-bull 
story she tried to tempt you with.” 

“ And yet the girl looked as if she spoke 
the truth,” I answered. 

“ Ah, Head, you were always influenced 
by a pretty face,” said Dufrayer. “ Had 
Miss YVard been old and wrinkled, you would 
have treated her cool attempt to impose upon 
you with the harshness it deserves.” 

“ She was agitated and upset to-day, at 
any rate,” I replied. “ Beyond doubt, it was 
nervousness at suddenly hearing our voices 
which caused her to break that culture tube.” 

Dufrayer said nothing further, and I went 
to my own house. 

All during the day which followed I could 
not get either Lockhart or his secretary out 
of my head, and more than once I congratu¬ 
lated myself upon having acted so promptly 
on Dufrayer’s advice. Having opened 
Lockhart’s eyes, it was scarcely likely that he 
would be hoodwinked now; and if Madame 
herself did not fall into our hands, in all 
probability some of her gang would. 

Between four and five on the afternoon of 
that same day, to my great astonishment, 
Lockhart was shown into my laboratory. 
His fat face was redder than ever, and he 

was panting with excitement. 
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“ Ah I" he said, when he saw me, <f I hope 
I am in time. Get ready quickly, Mr. Head.” 
He took out his handkerchief and began to 
mop his face. 

M I have suddenly received orders to go 
down from Waterloo by the 5.30 to Lyming- 
ton, in Hampshire, and to bring three broth 
cultures of a certain bacillus with me + I am 
to be met at Lymington by a boat Beyond 
this I know nothing. During the day which 
has passed I have thought more than once 
of what you have told me, and 1 will confess 
that my suspicions are aroused. On receiving 
this sudden summons, it occurred to me that 
if you were to accompany me we could see 
for ourselves what the matter really means, 
and perhaps be able to frustrate Madame’s 
plans. Can you manage to come ? If so, 
we have not a single moment to lose—tny 
cab is waiting at the door,” 

“ By Jove! this looks really like business,” 
I said ; 11 but I ought to let Dufrayer know," 

“ You have no time to do so now. We 
can barely manage to get the train bv going 
straight off. If we reach Waterloo 
in time, we can send your friend 
a telegram'from there,” 

44 True/ 1 I answered ; “ 1 will 
go with you at once." 

Lockhart glanced impatiently 
at his watch. “It is more than 
half-past four," he said; “it will 
be a gallop to the station as it is,” 

I considered for a moment. 

There w F as no time to pack any¬ 
thing, and I dared not lose what 
might be the opportunity that I 
had so longed to meet. I ran 
upstairs, put on a Norfolk suit 
and travelling cap, and thrust a 
revolver into my pocket. I then 
joined my companion, 

44 Is there any chance of your 
being w'atched to see if you come 
down alone?”! said, as our cab 
dashed along the Marylebone 
Road, 

Lockhart turned and stared at 
me without replying, 

“ I have not thought of that," 
he said* at last. 

It is a possible contingency,” 

I answered. “ 1 know the wari¬ 
ness of my enemy. Had we not 
better go down to Lymington in 
separate carriages ? When we get 
there it will be dark, and we can 
start off together without being 
observed,” 

YqI jivv-2 


“ That would he a good plan," he replied 
“ I will go third-class, you can go first." 

The clock pointed to eight minutes past 
five as w'e dashed up the incline to Waterloo. 
We rushed for our tickets, and just as the 
doors were being closed were running up the 
platform towards the train. As I flew past 
the third-class compartments to my own 
more luxurious carriage, I fancied I saw in 
one, marked 44 Ladies only,” a face pressed 
against the window and watching me. It 
was the face of a woman with dark eyes. It 
appeared for a flash, and then disappeared 
behind a curtain. My heart sank with 
sick apprehension. If Valentia Ward were 
indeed following us to Lymington, there 
was no doubt whatever that she was one 
of Madame’s accomplices. She knew that I 
had met Lockhart contrary to her warning, 
and was now, doubtless, hurrying to Yarmouth 
to reveal the truth to Madame. 

The train sped on, and my thoughts con¬ 
tinued to be both busy and anxious. The 
face with its dark eyes pursued me, turn 


IT WAS THE FACE OF A WOMAN," 
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where I would. I now regretted that a 
certain sense of honour had forbade my 
telling Lockhart of my suspicions that morn¬ 
ing, and I determined to do so when we 
reached Lymington, 

There was no change at Brocken hurst, and 
at half-past eight we drew up at Lymington 
Pier. Pulling the collar of my Norfolk jacket 
well up, and drawing down my cap over my 
eyes, I stepped out, Lockhart passed me, 
pushed slightly against me in doing so, and 
slipped a note into my hand. I glanced at 
this at once. 

“Go in the boat to Yarmouth, and then 
on to Freshwater, I am coming over in a 
private boat, 3 * 
he wrote. 

I looked up 
quickly. Already 
he was lost in 
the throng of 
passengers who 
had left the 
train. I had no 
opportunity to 
give him any 
warning ; there 
was nothing for 
it but to obey 
his directions— 
take a ticket to 
Yarmouth and 
hasten on 
board. In a few 
moments I 
found myself 
steaming down 
the river and 
out into the 
Solent. The 
sun had set, and 
the moon would 
not rise for an 
hour or two, I 
stood on deck 
looking back at 
the lights of 
Lymington as 
they were re¬ 
flected in the 
water. Suddenly 
I felt sffmeone 
touch me. I looked round, and Miss Ward 
was by my side. 

“You have disregarded my advice," she 
said; “you are in great danger. Don't land 
at Yarmouth. Take the return boat to 
Lymington. 3 * 

Her voice was so earnest, and there was 
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such a ring of real distress in it, that, try as I 
would, I could scarcely treat her with the 
harshness which I thought her conduct 
deserved. 

“You are a woman , n I began, “ but~^—” 

“Oh, I know all that you think of me,” 
she answered, “but the risk is too terrible, 
and my duty too plain, for any harsh judg¬ 
ment of yours to influence me. Go back, go 
back while there is time.” 

“ I cannot understand you,” I said, 
“ You warn me of some vague danger, and 
yet you allow Lockhart, the man who employs 
you, to run into what, according to your own 
showing, is a trap for his destruction. How 

can I respect 
you or believe 
your words when 
you act in such 
a manner?” 

“I dare not 
tell you the 
whole truth, 3 * 
she answered. 
“I wish I had 
courage, but it 
means too much. 
Mr. Lockhart is 
in no danger; 
you are. Won’t 
you go back— 
won't you be 
guided by me?” 

“No,” I said; 
“ where he goes, 
I will go; his 
danger is mine 
also. Miss Ward, 
you are impli¬ 
cating yourself 
in the queerest 
way; you are 
showing me all 
too plainly that 
you are on the 
side of— 33 
“ You think 
that I am Mme. 
K o 1 u c h y 1 s 
agent ? ** she 
a nswered. 
“ Well, there is 
only one way of saving you! 1 tried 

yesterday to do what I could ; you would 
not be warned. When I heard your voice, 
and that of your friend, in Mr, Lockhart’s 
dining-room this morning, my agitation 
was so great that I almost betrayed myself. 
On your behalf I have listened, and watched. 
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and acted the spy all day. You can scarcely 
realize what rny awful position is. But, if 
you will not yield to my entreaties, I must 
tell you everything.” 

Just then, a friend whom I happened to 
know, and who lived at Yarmouth, came up, 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment, and 
drew me aside. He invited me to spend the 
night with him, but knowing that Lockhart 
expected me at Freshwater, I declined his 
invitation. I was glad of the interruption, 
and kept by his side until we reached the 
pier at Yarmouth. I then looked round 
for Miss Ward, but she had disappeared. 

I now hoped that I had escaped her 
altogether. I took a carriage and drove 
to the hotel at Freshwater, where I in¬ 
tended staying until Lockhart communi¬ 
cated with me. I knew the place well, 
having spent many a summer holiday 
there in my young days. The hotel was 
nearly empty, the season not having yet 
begun, and I found myself the only occupant 
of the coffee-room. I ordered a hasty meal, 
and was just beginning to eat when a lady 
dressed in black entered the room and sat 
down at a distant table. A waiter came up 
and asked if she wanted anything. She 
ordered a cup of coffee, which was presently 
brought to her. I do not think she touched 
it. I saw her slowly stirring it with her tea¬ 
spoon; she raised her eyes and encountered 
mine. She was Miss Ward. I perceived 
she had followed me. My dinner became 
instantly distasteful. I took up a paper 
and pretended to read. In a few moments 
a waiter brought me a note. I tore it open. 
It ran as follows :— 

“ I am staying here at a big house called 
the Towers, where the work is to be done. 
Come up path by cliff towards the golf links. 
Will meet you there. We can talk alone and 
arrange our plans. This is a matter of life 
and deathj" 

I thrust the note into my coat-pocket and, 
raising my eyes, saw that Miss Ward had left 
her seat and come up to my table. 

“You are to meet Mr. Lockhart on the 
path by the cliff towards the golf links ? ” she 
said, in an interrogative voice. 

I made no reply. 

“If you go I shall go also,” she continued. 
“ By so doing I put myself into the most 
deadly peril. Will not the thought of my 
danger influence you ? ” 

“It is not necessary for you to go, and 
it is for me,” I replied. “ Miss Ward, 
I cannot understand your motive, nor 
why you persist in harassing me as you are 
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doing, but I can only act on my own judg¬ 
ment and as I think best. Leave me now to 
my fate, whatever it is. I have my work to 
do and must do it.” 

“ Then it will be as I said,” she answered. 
“ You are imperilling your life and mine, but 
I have spoken—I can add no more.” 

She left the room, closing the door after 
her. 

Making a great effort, I tried to banish her 
words and her strange persistency from my 
mind. I put on my hat and started off. I 
went down the lawn, crossed the little front 
parade, and began to ascend the pathway. I 
walked on for about half a mile, along the 
edge of the cliff, looking to right and left for 
Lockhart My mind was torn with conflict¬ 
ing thoughts. Should I tell Lockhart about 
Miss Ward, or should I forbear ? Was there 
by any possibility some truth in the wild 
words of this girl, who had followed me down 
to this lonely place on a quest of such 
evident peril ? I had always prided myself 
on reading character well, and the straight 
glance of those dark and troubled eyes added 
now to my perplexity. She looked like one 
who was speaking the truth. Still, to believe 
her was impossible, for to believe her was to 
doubt Lockhart. 

I walked on, wondering that he had not 
yet put in an appearance. I was now close 
to the golf links. Suddenly I heard to my 
right, and not a long way off, the sharp cry’ of 
a woman. It came on the night breeze, 
once, twice, then there was no further soutjd. 
I rushed in the direction from which the cry 
had come, and the next moment stumbled 
up against Lockhart. He spoke in an eager 
voice—there was a tremble in it. 

“ They have got me down here on some 
cock-and-bull idea of analyzing the water 
supply,” he exclaimed. 

“ But,” I interrupted, “ did you not hear 
that cry, a woman in some sort of trouble— 
did you not hear it ?” 

“No, I can’t say I did,” he answered. 
“ What is the matter with you, Head—you 
look quite overcome ? ” 

“ There was a sound just beyond you as if 
a woman was in trouble,” I continued. “ She 
cried out twice; are you certain you did not 
hear her ? ” 

“ Quite certain,” he replied. “ But let 
us listen for a moment. If we hear it again, 
we must of course go to the rescue.” . 

We both stood still. The huge form of 
the bacteriologist was between me and the 
sea. Not a sound broke the stillness. The 
night was dark but quite calm, the moon had 
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not yet risen, only the distant roar of the 
waves came up to us as we listened. 

u You mistook the cry of one of the 
numerous sea-birds about here for that of 
a woman/' said Lockhart; “ but, he it woman 
or not, I am afraid we have no time to attend 
to it any longer. Do you know that the 
tubes I brought with me have been stolen ? 
but I was too clever for my foes, whoever they 
are. I suspected mischief, and threw the 
real culture away while we were crossing the 
Solent, and substituted plain broth in its 
stead. Now, what are we to do ? This is a 
very ill-protected place, and I believe there 
is only one policeman." 

“We must stay quiet until the morning,” I 
answered, “and then get help from Newport 
With our evidence they have not the ghost of 
a chance. But, Lockhart, I have something 
painful to tell you. Your secretary-— 

“ Valentia Ward ! What do you mean ? 
Oh, don’t worry 
about her now— 
she is safe in 
London. We 
shall catch the 
whole gang by 
the first light, if 
we are wary," 

We continued 
to walk on and 
to talk in low 
voices. N ow 
and then I 
observed that 
Lockhart glanced 
behind him. It 
was evident to me 
that he was in a 
state of extreme 
nervous tension. 

As for me, I 
could not get 
that startled and 
anguished cry out 
of my ears. I 
wished now that 
I had insisted on 
making a more 
thorough search 
when I had first heard it. 

Suddenly, as we walked, I caught sight of 
a low shed in a hollow. It was partly sur¬ 
rounded by broken-down trees, 

u Let us make for that old golf-house/’ 
said Lockhart. “It has been long unoccu¬ 
pied; we shall be safe from any observation 
there, and can discuss our plans in quiet." 

I instantly acquiesced. I had made up 
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my mind to tell Lockhart all about Miss 
Ward. I thought that I could do so best 
there. 

We entered the dark shadow of the trees, 
and as we did so I detected a light between 
the chinks in the walls. I started back, 

“ I-ook ! ” I whispered, “the house is not 
unoccupied—they suspect us already. Let us 
go back," 

“No time for that now,” he answered, 
hardly breathing the words, they were uttered 
so low ; “ it is true there is someone there— 
someone you would like to meet.” 

Before I could move a step or utter a single 
cry he had flung me on the grass, his great 
hands clutched at my throat like a vice, and 
with all the weight of his huge body he knelt 
upon my chest and pinned me to the ground. 
The sudden violence of the attack, the awful 
conviction that Valentia Ward had indeed 
warned me of a terrible danger, and that I 


myself was the duped victim of some hideous 
plot, completely stunned me and paralyzed 
resistance. The cruel hands crushed my 
throat and light swam before my eyes, ! 
felt dimly, without comprehending it, that my 
last hour had come. The earth seemed to 
recede away, and 1 remembered no more. 

When I relumed to consciousness I was 
lying on a rough deal table inside the shed. 
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I tried to move, but quickly discovered that 
I was both gagged and bound. By the dim 
light I could further see that I was sur¬ 
rounded by four men. They were all 
masked. Yes, at last I was in the clutch of 
the Brotherhood. As I watched, too stunned 
to realize all the awful meaning of the scene 
in which I found myself, another figure— 
also masked—slowly entered the room. It 
came forward and stood over me. My blood 
froze, for a pair of eyes of terrible power 
and Satanic beauty looked into mine. I had 
seen them before, and even through the 
disguise of the mask, I knew them. 
It was the voice of Mme. Koluchy herself 
that spoke. The words which now fell upon 
my ears I had heard from those same lips 
years ago in Naples. 

“ For a traitor to this Brotherhood there is 
but one penalty. Death! ” 

Then followed clear and concise the words 
of the sentence. They were spoken in Italian, 
but the last words were English. 

“ And neither earth nor sea shall hold his 
body, but it shall be rent asunder between 
them.” 

A dead silence followed the uttering of 
this sentence. Without a word, two of the 
men lifted me in their arms and carried me 
out One of them I felt certain by his size 
and bulk must be Lockhart himself. 

The little procession moved slowly down 
the path to Compton Bay, just below. I now 
abandoned all hope. Mme. Koluchy had 
won, and I had lost I had, indeed, been 
the victim of the cruellest and the most 
astute foe in the world. But Lockhart— 
Lockhart, whom I had trusted! His name 
was well known in the scientific world. All 
men sang his praises, for was he not by his 
recent discoveries one of the benefactors of 
the race; and yet—and yet—my dizzy brain 
almost turned at the thought—he was in 
reality one of Madame’s own satellites, a 
member of the Brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings. I saw, when too late, the whole 
deadly trap into which I had walked. The 
advertisement had been meant to arouse my 
attention. I had been inveigled down to 
Freshwater by means which only Mme. 
Koluchy could devise. Lockhart was my 
decoy. Why had I not listened to the words 
of the brave girl who had truly risked her 
life for me? That twice-repeated cry must 
have come from her lips. Without doubt, in 
trying to follow me she had been captured 
by our deadly enemy. Lockhart himself, 
in all probability, had done the deed. Had 
T . not met' him coming up the path in the 
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direction from which the cry had sounded ? 
What ghastly doom was even now hanging 
over her head ? 

While my heart beat wildly in my ears, 
and my brain swam, and my eyes were dizzy, 
wild thoughts such as the above came and 
flashed before me. Then there came a dizzy 
moment when all was blank, and then again 
the cloud was lifted, and Madame’s sentence 
as she bent over me filled the entire horizon. 

“ Neither earth nor sea shall hold his body, 
but it shall be rent asunder between them,” 
she had said. Death awaited me beyond 
doubt, but I had yet to learn what a lingering 
death was to be mine. 

We reached the sands, .and I perceived 
lying at anchor within half a mile of the shore 
a small steam yacht. So this was the way 
Madame and her satellites had come here. 
Doubtless, when they had sealed the doom of 
their victims, they would sail away and never 
return. But where was the girl ? She was 
certainly not in the old golf-house; what had 
they done with her ? 

I was lifted into a boat. Four men took the 
oars, and Madame Koluchy, still wearing her 
mask, sat in the stern and steered. Were we 
going to the yacht? No. The men pulled 
the boat rapidly along, beneath the white chalk 
cliffs that towered above us. It was higH tide, 
and the water rose in crested waves against 
the face of the cliffs. Suddenly we headed 
sharply round, and the men, shipping their 
oars, shot the boat beneath an overhanging 
lip into one of the chalk caverns that abound 
along the coast. I knew that I was entering 
my tomb. One of the oarsmen now lit a 
torch, and I at once saw something floating 
on the water, which looked like some heavy 
balks of timber lashed together to form a sort 
of raft. From the roof of the cave a chain 
was dangling. At the end of the chain was 
an iron circlet. 

Rapidly, and without a word, the ruffians 
seized me and placed me standing upright on 
the raft. They quickly lashed my feet to the 
heavy block of wood with a strong rope. 
Another man snapped the iron ring round 
my neck, and the next instant they had 
pushed the boat back out of the cave. As 
they did so, I distinctly heard Lockhart’s 
voice address Mme. Koluchy. 

“ The other boat is ready,” he said. 

“ How long will it float?” asked 
Madame. 

“ From two to three hours,” was the reply. 
“ We shall lash her to the bottom, and-” 

The boat turned the corner, and I lost the 
remainder of the sentence. For a moment 
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or two I thought of it, but the awful scene 
through which I had just passed confused 
my thoughts, and soon all feeling was con¬ 
centrated on my own awful position. 

My neck was fixed to the chain above, my 
feet to the timber in the sea below. The 
words of my terrible sentence burst upon me 
now with all their fiendish meaning. As the 
tide went down the whole weight of the raft 
would gradually drag my body from my head. 
The horror of such a fearful doom almost 
benumbed my faculties, and I stood as one 
already dead, being swayed up and down by 
the light swell that found its way into the 
cave. 

The moon rose presently, and its pale 
beams struck across my dungeon with a 
weird light The moon that ruled the tide 
was to be a witness of her own work that 
night I wondered vaguely how long I had 
to live; but Lockhart must have given me 
a violent blow when he felled me to the 
ground, and I was still more or less 
stunned. Gradually, however, the cool air 
which blew into the cave revived me, and 
I was able more thoroughly to realize the 
position. I now perceived that the chain 
had at least two feet of slack. Thus the 
Brotherhood had arranged to prolong my 
tortures. Was there the most remote possi¬ 
bility of escape? I laughed to myself, a 
horrible laugh, as the hopelessness of the 
whole thing rushed over me. And yet there 
was a mad, passionate desire to make up to 
Miss Ward for my want of faith in her, which 
brought sudden fire to my heart and awoke 
each intellectual faculty to its fullest She 
also was doomed. In what way and how, I 
had but the vaguest idea; but that her 
death was certain, I felt sure. If I could 
escape myself I might yet save her. To 
rescue her now seemed to be the one 
important thing left to me in the world. 
I could only manage it by setting myself 
free. My hands were lashed behind me, but 
not, I noticed, very tightly. This was, my 
conquerors knew, unnecessary, for even with 
them free I could neither, on account of the 
ring of iron which held my neck, bend down 
sufficiently far to release my feet, nor drag 
myself up by the chain, as my feet were 
secured to the raft, and the effort would be 
too tremendous—I should soon have to let go. 
I determined, however, to free my hands if I 
could, and at last, with great pain and diffi¬ 
culty, worked off the cords that bound my 
wrists. I then instantly removed the gag 
from my lips, and felt a momentary sense of 
freedom. I stretched out my hands im- 
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potently. Could they not in some way help 
me ? 

My long scientific training enabled me 
now to think clearly and consecutively. The 
knowledge that on my life another in all 
probability depended spurred each endeavour 
to the highest point. This much at least was 
obvious. I could not stop the tide, nor release 
the iron ring from my neck, nor free my feet 
from the raft; but there was one thing just 
possible. Could it by any means be done ? 
I grew cold with excitement as the thought 
struck me. Could I by any known means con¬ 
nect the raft with the slack of the chain above 
my head, and so let this connection, instead 
of my body, take the strain as the tide sank ? 
If I could manage this, it might give time for 
possible relief to come. Surely it seemed a 
hopeless task, for I could not reach down my 
hands to the raft But still, I determined to 
make the effort, herculean though it was. It 
would at any rate be better than the inaction 
of slowly waiting my doom. Each second 
the tide was sinking—each second therefore 
would render my task harder, as it would 
diminish the slack of the chain. 

I rapidly unbuckled the strong leather belt 
from my waist, and tried to stoop down 
sufficiently far to slip the end of the belt 
underneath the ropes that bound my feet. 
It was useless. At my utmost stretch I could 
not reach the ropes. But, stay, if only a big 
swell would come, I might just slip the belt 
through the rope. I crouched as low as I 
could, waiting and ready. The precious time 
sped on. Suddenly I .felt the raft dip deeply. 
I rose up to save my neck, and as the next 
wave lifted the raft high I crouched quickly 
down again, and just managed to slip the 
strap under the rope and through the buckle 
before the swell subsided. It was touch and 
go, but I had done it. 

To connect the belt to the chain above my 
head was the next thing to try. I had still 
the cord that had bound my hands. One 
end of this I now lashed securely to the slack 
of the chain, but when I had done so I found 
that it was not quite long enough to reach 
the belt. I tore my strong silk scarf 
from my neck and fastened it to the 
cord, and thus managed at last to bind 
cord and belt together. As I looked 
at the extraordinary rope which I had made 
for my deliverance my hope sank within me, 
for I felt certain that it was far too flimsy. 
The strain on it would become greater and 
greater each moment as the weight of the 
raft was thrown upon it. I seized the chain 
above my head with my hands, but I knew 
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well that directly the connection gave way I 
should not be able to bear the strain on my 
arms for more than a moment, and when I 
released them I should be instantly strangled. 

The terrible time dragged on, and the tide 
sank steadily lower and lower. I saw the 
silk scarf stretch, and could hear the belt 
below creaking with the weight at each fall 
of the swell In a few seconds I knew it 
must go, and then all would be over. I 
closed my eyes. My hour had come. 
Madame had indeed won, and I had lost. 
But what was that ? What had happened ? 

There was a loud crack, and I was sprawl¬ 
ing on the raft. One glance showed me 
what had taken place. The iron ring in the 
rock, which would have been amply strong 
enough to bear the strain of strangling me, 
had yielded to the combined weight of 
myself and the raft, which had been half 
drawn out of the water. The ring had been 
suddenly torn from the rock. It was indeed 
a miraculous deliverance, for I did not 
believe the extempore rope would 
have held another second. Yes, 
the worst danger was over, but 
1 w T as still in an evil plight, I 
quickly unlashed my feet, and 
then, with the ring of iron round 
my neck and the chain attached, 
sprang on to a projecting ledge 
of rock at the mouth of the cave, 

I saw* to my joy that the fall of 
the tide was now on my side, for 
it had left me a means of regain¬ 
ing the sandy bay. 

Plunging and stumbling, some¬ 
times neck deep in water, I at 
last reached the sands and fell 
down, trembling with exhaustion. 

A dark hank of clouds had 
crept up and blotted out the 
moon, I struggled to my feet 
and looked out to sea. Where 
was Miss Ward? To go to her 
rescue now w T as my first and only 
duty. I gathered the long chain 
in my hand, and ran up the 
winding pathway to the summit 
of the cliff. My intention was to 
make my way with all possible 
speed across the Downs to Fresh¬ 
water. I had gone about two 
hundred yards on the top of the 
cliff when I saw a man coming 
to meet me. I hurried up to 
him, and saw to my joy that 
he was one of the coastguards. 

1 quickly told him my story, 


pointing as I spoke to my dripping clothes 
and to the chain about my neck. 

The man was aghast, and stared at me 
with absolute amazement and horror. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, a and you think 
the young lady is in a similar plight?” 

I told him what I had overheard Mme, 
Koluchy and Lockhart say. 

“ Then they have put her in a boat and 
allowed her to drift with the tide,” said the 
man. 44 The tide is running out, and what 
wind there is is from the east. I have been 
a coastguard here for more than twenty years, 
but I’m blessed if ever I heard such a tale as 
this before.” 

“We must save her,” I said. “What is 
the quickest way in which we can get a boat? 
If anything is to be done, there is not a 
moment to lose.” 

The man considered for a moment, without 
speaking. 

“ There's a gent down here for the 
summer,” he said. “ His name is Captain 
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Oldham, and there’s his yacht lying out 
yonder in the bay. Maybe he would let her 
go out again for such a thing as this. It’s no 
use trying with a rowing boat. Cdptain 
Oldham has got a search-light on board, 
too.” 

“ Is he on the yacht now ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir ; he’s sleeping on board to-night, 
for he has only just come in from a cruise. 
The luck is on your side now.” 

“ The very thing ! ” I cried. “ Don’t let us 
lose a single moment.” 

We ran down the road to the bay, and a 
few moments later my new friend and I were 
pulling rapidly out to Captain Oldham’s 
yacht 

As we approached my companion hailed 
the roan on watch, and the owner himself 
appeared as we scrambled up the ladder. 

In the presence of the coastguard, I 
repeated my extraordinary story. The 
emphasis of my words, and the iron ring 
round my neck, carried conviction. 

“ And the girl risked her life for you ? ” 
said the old seaman, his eyes almost start¬ 
ing from his head, in his excitement. 

“ That she did,” I replied, “ and I 
treated her brutally—I refused to believe 
in her.” 

“ And you have good cause to think 
they set her adrift in a leaky boat ? ” 

“ I fear so, and I want to search these 
waters without an instant’s delay.” 

“ It shall be done,” he cried. “ My God ! 
I never heard of such devilish cruelty.” 

He turned, and shouted his orders to the 
astonished engineer and crew. All possible 
haste was made, and I tried to control my 
own growing impatience in getting the search¬ 
light ready. I saw, with satisfaction, that it 
was one of the latest Admiralty pattern, such 
as the steamers use in the Suez Canal. 
There was a powerful arc-light supplied from 
an accumulator. The moon had sunk and 
it was quite dark’ now, but with this light, 
not a speck on the sea would escape us 
within a radius of a mile. 

I went forward, holding the light in its pro¬ 
jecting apparatus, and in about ten minutes 
we were steaming out to sea. Regulating 
the apparatus with the hand-gear, I began 
to play the great light to and fro in front of 
us. Two of the crew stood beside me 
sharply on the look-out. We had already 
passed the Needles, but still there was nothing 
to be seen. Captain Oldham was at the 
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wheel, and he now turned the yacht’s head 
more determinedly out to sea. Mile after 
mile we went, without success. A hopeless 
despair began to creep over me. If that girl 
died, I felt that I could never hold up my 
head again. Suddenly one of the men 
beside me sang out:— 

“Skiff on the port beam, sir. Hard a 
starboard ! ” 

The engine bell rang to “ full speed,” and 
in a short time I saw that we were quickly 
bearing down on what appeared to be an 
empty boat, aimlessly drifting with its gunwale 
nearly down to the water-line. What did it 
mean ? Was the girl really in the boat ? 
Were we in time to save her? 

The yacht stopped, a boat was lowered, 
and the coastguard and I and two of the men 
pulled for all we were worth towards her. 

Lying at the bottom of the boat was the 
motionless form of a woman. Her head was 
just above water, her eyes were shut ; she 
looked like one dead. One glance at her 
face was sufficient to show me who she was. 
Was I in time to save her? 

We quickly released the thongs which 
bound the poor girl, and lifted her into our 
boat. From there we brought her quickly 
to the yacht. 

“ Take the boat in tow,” I cried to one of 
the men ; “ we may get some evidence from 
her that will help us.” 

This was quickly done, and we were soon 
steaming back to Freshwater Bay. 

Alas ! however, my worst fears were con¬ 
firmed. I was too late. All that was possible 
was done, but Valentia Ward never recovered. 
The shock and exposure had killed her. 
Thus my efforts on her behalf had proved 
unavailing. She had risked and lost her life 
for mine. 

I telegraphed to Dufrayer early on the 
following morning, and he arrived at Fresh¬ 
water at noon. To him I told my extra¬ 
ordinary and awful adventure. 

One of our first cares was to examine the 
boat. We then perceived what Madame’s 
fiendish cruelty really meant A hole had 
been made in the bottom in such a way that 
the boat would take several hours to sink. 
Thus Valentia was also to be the victim 
of a lingering death. The name of the yacht 
to which the boat belonged had been care¬ 
fully scraped off the side,' thus obliterating 
any chance of obtaining evidence against 
Madame. 
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LIX.— MISS MARIE CORELLI. 

i 

By Arthur H. Lawrence, 

Illustrated by Photographs specially taken for this article. 


N beginning the exceedingly 
pleasurable task of recording 
the only “interview 71 yet pub¬ 
lished with Miss Marie Corelli, 
I confess that, for one special 
reason above all others, I 
could wish that it may be read by every one 
of the hundreds 
of thousands 
who form her 
great reading 
public all the 
world over, and 
who, like myself, 
have Felt in¬ 
debted to her for 
so many happy 
hours by reason 
of the brilliancy 
and magic power 
of her work. 

It is a perfectly 
natural thing that 
those of us who 
are interested in 
any fine work 
should feel an 
ever-increasing 
interest in the 
personality of the 
worker, and it 
was on this basis, 
and on no other, 
that, after receiv¬ 
ing a very courte¬ 
ously worded 
refusal, 1 ven¬ 
tured to urge my 
request on the 
gifted authoress. 

The fame which 
Miss Marie 
Corelli has 
earned has been 
entirely gained 
by the public 
recognition of 
her work. If, at 
any time, the 
“ advertisement ,J 
of reviews, paragraphs, i n ter views, and 
the like could have been of the slightest 
assistance to her, that time has long since 
gone by ; and while I feel that this 
statement applies in no less degree to this 
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article, I confess that I am animated by the 
hope—and this is the “special reason” to 
which I have already alluded—that it will be 
possible for me to do something to negative 
the extraordinary caricatures of the charming 
novelist which so many of my “friends” on 
the Press have so industriously circulated. 

Prior to the 
publication of 
this “interview,” 
one or two bio¬ 
graphical articles 
concerning Miss 
Marie Corelli 
have been written 
by those who 
have met her, 
and countless 
other articles 
have been written 
by those who 
have know n 
nothing about 
her, a statement 
which also ap¬ 
plies to those 
who have written 
innumerable 
paragraphs eman¬ 
ating from certain 
journalists, who 
have made up in 
rudeness and 
vulgarity for what 
has been lacking 
in knowledge and 
wit I have read 
the criticisms— 
and have been 
the personal re¬ 
cipient of verbal 
criticisms — of 
her work by pro 
fessional critics, 
whose main 
qualification has 
confessedly been 
that they have 
carefully ab¬ 
stained from 
reading the work which they have pretended 
to criticise. 

I shall feel happy indeed with the count¬ 
less pleasant memories which are associated 
w T ith my visit to the country retreat of Miss 
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Marie Corelli, and the many long conversa¬ 
tions which I had with her there!, if I am 
able to pafcs on — in some measure — the 
impression which. I have received of her 
magnetic charm, rare strength of character, 
her refreshing sweetness of manner, and, not 
least, the intense womanliness which indeed 
one might have anticipated — but for our 
friends on the Press -as pertaining to the 
personality of one whose work tends to show 
forth these qualities, and which, added to her 
genius, have made her, as she is, the best 
read and most popular novelist of the day. 

I have described Woodhall Spa in Lincoln¬ 
shire as Miss Marie Corelli's country retreat. 
It may not be generally known—I have not 
seen it mentioned—that the novelist is giving 
up her town house in Longridge Road, and 
that the house which she has occupied 
for the past nine or ten years will know her 
no more; and, indeed, for some time Miss 
Corelli has regarded her suite of rooms in 
the Royal Hotel, Woodhall Spa, as a home. 

It was at the beginning of the year that 
Miss Corelli underwent an operation—of a 
similar nature to that endured by Sarah 
Bernhardt—but at the hands of an exceed¬ 
ingly clever lady-doctor, Dr. Mary Scharlieb; 
and though Miss Marie Corelli was veritably 
at “death's door,” as the phrase has it, 
the period of her convalescence at Brighton 
coincided, I noticed, with some particularly 
virulent attacks in the Press on the part of 
the exceedingly gallant jesters to whom I have 
already alluded; and when, in the early stage 
of her recovery, Miss Corelli objected to 
the suggestion that bulletins should be issued 
by way of relieving the trouble caused by the 
interminable calling of innumerable kindly 
inquirers, one of her doctors, Dr. Frampton, 
very truly remarked that his patient “could not 
even own to illness without being accused of 
self-advertisement” Happily, however, Miss 
Corelli has now completely recovered, and 
at the time of my visit—the first week in May 
—I was delighted to find her in the best of 
health and good spirits, a quintessence, if I 
may say so, of the sunshine about her. 

Miss Corelli’s birthday is on the first of 
May, and no interviewer could have been 
given a more auspicious time for his visit. 
Springtime, and his fair hostess—whom 
he had heard described as a “ termagant,” 
and I know not what else—sweetness itself. 
Moreover, to be prosaic, I had so arranged 
my arrival that I was in good , time 
for afternoon tea—and the Scotch express 
is rarely, if ever, unpunctual!—and though 
if I were a great descriptive writer, and 


had the happy knack which mainly 
pertains, I believe, to the lady journalist, of 
describing costumes and surroundings with 
inherent ease and good taste, I might be 
tempted to enlarge on “ my first impression ” 
of Miss Marie Corelli as she received me in 
her pretty drawing-room, I must content 
myself with the remembrance, and the mere 
statement, that I felt a sense of relief—if I 
may boldly say so—that here was no dis¬ 
illusionment : quite the reverse; and though 
I had not paid much attention to the 
quaint “ descriptions ” of those whom I 
knew had not met her, I certainly wish 
I had the ability to describe, what I 
should certainly like to describe — the 
vivacity, the personal charm and sincerity, 
the real feminine grace of her every 
movement, all too rare a charm, I think, 
nowadays. A more definite description 
than this may, perhaps, be gained infer- 
entially throughout the article. 

The accompanying illustrations may, per¬ 
haps, be explained at this point as furnishing 
the scene of the many walks and talks which 
I was subsequently privileged to have with the 
charming novelist. First, a view of the Royal 
Hotel itself; of the study, in which so many 
—to me—pleasant conversations took place ; 
then one of the novelist’s favourite walks, and 
the wondrously pleasant “ Winter Garden,” 
which furnished so good an opportunity for 
a further talk after dinner. The inscriptions 
below all these illustrations are facsimiled 
from Miss Corelli’s own handwriting. 

It was in one of the Winter Garden lounges 
that, at my request, Miss Corelli permitted 
herself to be photographed one morning, 
in the brightest of weather, which prevailed 
throughout the time of my stay at Woodhall 
Spa. This most interesting portrait is the 
one which has been reproduced on the first 
page of this article. 

Her own rooms all face the beautiful woods, 
which she can enter at once by merely cross¬ 
ing the road. Beyond the woods, as Miss 
Corelli told me—and I was soon enabled to 
verify the fact for myself—“ are miles and 
miles of heather-covered moorland, over 
which blow the invigorating airs, impregnated 
with iodine, which make Woodhall Spa such 
an admirable retreat for those whose nerves 
are racked by the worry and fret of town life, 
and who need ‘ bracing up ’ to renew the 
fight once more.” 

The Winter Garden, a corner of which is 
depicted in the first illustration, from a photo¬ 
graph taken for me by Miss Corelli’s friend, 
Miss Bertha Vyver, is a thousand yards square, 
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wherein tall palms and flowering camellias 
flourish, and even grapes grow ; and here the 
novelist is very fond of strolling about, and 
may be seen sometimes with a very charming 
little girl clinging to her arm, “ Ida,” the 
small, pretty daughter of the proprietor of the 
Royal Hotel, Mr. Came, who built the place, 
and who is well known for his taste and 
cleverness as an architect, being formerly the 
favourite pupil of the late Sir Digby Wyatt 

In the Winter Garden a band plays during 
the iahk-cThoie dinner, and on two days 
of the week there is a dance for the 
residents and for all the visitors who care 
to join in, 

I was interested 
to find Miss Corelli 
very enthusiastic 
also concerning the 
41 Horncastle 
Amateur Orches¬ 
tral Band,” more 
especially as the 
keenness of her 
critical musical 
instinct is well 
known, largely due 
to the fact that 
she was educated 
for the musical 
profession, and 
had in ten deducing 
to Leipsic to com¬ 
plete her education 
in music when the 
writing of ** The 
Romance of Two Worlds” proved the turn¬ 
ing-point of her career, 

“ I wish,” she remarked to me, “ that they 
could get such good players in some of our 
London theatres. These Horncastle men 
all love music, and play for the love of it; and 
it is quite absurd to think that the Germans 
are the only people who can be taught 
to play and sing in parts. The English are 
quite as musical—they only want someone to 
‘lead,’ and a little encouragement. They 
play here in perfect time and tune, with verve 
and fire and feeling, and are a standing proof 
of denial against that oft-repeated parrot cry, 
4 The ifrt-musical English ! 1 

" One reason that I am so fond of Wood- 
hall is that it is as yet an unspoilt place- 
fresh and sweet and restful; and, then, I have 
such a charming abode at the Royal. It 
is the only hotel I have ever been able to 
work in, with the one exception of King's, at 
Brighton," 

I might be tempted to add that one of the 


walks which Miss Corelli showed me brought 
us to the golfing ground, which is within a 
short distance of the hotel, to say nothing of 
the smoothest tennis-courts imaginable, 
croquet ground, and so forth ; but one thing 
1 must not omit to mention# My friends 
need not wander farther than Woodhall to 
hear the nightingale# Night and morning, 
and, in fact, during the better part of the 
day, the nightingales vied with each other, 
each trying to out-sing the other, hoping to 
win the affection of the lady-night ingale whom 
they were serenading. 

“T determined,” Miss Marie Corelli told 


me, u that if I lived through my serious illness 
this winter, to be at the Royal for my birth¬ 
day, the first of May—and I am glad that my 
hopes were fulfilled On May morning I 
opened my window here to see the bright 
sunshine, and to hear all the birds singing, 
and the first call of the cuckoo! My friends 
filled my rooms with flowers—so you see the 
whole business was quite a spring festival !" 

Here the reader may imagine that tea was 
quite ended, and that I disappeared from the 
Villa Daheim to dress for dinner; but as 1 
kept no diary (and if 1 had, it would have 
recorded nothing which is not well 
remembered), I need only say that it can be 
understood that in subsequent conversations 
many points came up for discussion, in no 
precise order, perhaps, for it would be an 
unhappy chat which could go along on pre* 
conceived lines ; but whether or no Miss 
Corelli ever cares to have the presence of an 
interviewer inflicted upon her again, I ought 
to explain that Etfti following inquiries w p ere 
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somewhat rather more colloquially rendered, 
and occurred at intervals on different occa¬ 
sions. One could not have the hardihood to 
inflict such an inquisitional process at one 
sitting. 

“ My favourite amusement? Music, I 
think. It is the most impersonal of recrea¬ 
tions. But for me it must be music in the 
open air, on the water, or in a quiet room. 
I do not like concerts, or large musical 
assemblies of any kind. The unexpected in 
music is music’s greatest charm. I cannot 
bear to sit with a row of people in stalls, as 
if we were all sheep in pens, while we are 
waiting for the appearance of some gentle¬ 
man in a white tie and tail-coat, who assures 
us that he is a ‘ Friar of Orders Grey ’; or a 
lady in a low evening dress, who works her 
whole body and her whole song steadily 
towards the top note, and rests upon it with 
a thrilling scream. I do not call this sort of 
thing music at all. In fact, I dislike the 
trouble of concert-going as much as I dislike 
the bother and invariable disappointment of 
theatre-going.” 

“Then you find theatre-going disappoint¬ 
ing?” 

“ Most assuredly. It is not as if we had 
any great actors worth seeing. They are all 
mediocre. Irving is an artistic student of 
things dramatic and poetic, but he is not a 
great histrion. Ellen Terry is nothing but a 
very graceful ‘ comedienne.’ Forbes Robert¬ 
son is, I suppose, our greatest rising actor, 
and I admire his voice and perfect elocution. 
But he never rouses me to the least emotion 
or enthusiasm. 

“ Do you really think,” Miss Marie Corelli 
continued, “ that there is anyone on the 
stage worth going out to see on a cold night, 
for instance, when your own room, with its 
blazing fire and cosy chairs, invites you to 
remain and read books full of beautiful 
thoughts and classic wisdom ? I would 
rather stay at home with Camille Flammarion’s 
latest volumes, or Clifford Harrison’s admir¬ 
able ‘ Notes on the Margin ’ essays, than see 
the most famous mime that ever pretended 
to be what he is not, aided by grease-paint 
and footlight-glare.” 

“ So, then, I take it that you don’t believe 
in acting as an art ? ” 

“ Do you call it an art? Well, I suppose 
it is, but you must own that it is on the 
lowest rung of the ladder. Even monkeys 
mimic men, and that is just all that actors 
do. The more they mimic, the cleverer the 
monkeys are. I like the real, true men ; the 
imitations are irritating ! ” 
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“And amongst modern writers, who are 
your favourite authors ? ” 

. “ I have no particular favourites; I find 
something good or charming in all of them. 
Of course, none of us can attain to the magic 
utterance of grand old Sir Walter Scott, and 
my beloved Charles Dickens, whose books 
never fail to cheer me in all my ‘ dark 
hours ’; but I do not, like the professional 
critic, hunt for faults in my contemporaries 
—I prefer to find good qualities. I like 
Rudyard Kipling’s short stories, but I don’t 
think the name of ‘poet ’ can justly apply to 
him, not yet, at any rate, and not as long 
as he writes what he must know, in his own 
mind, is mere jingle-verse; but two of his 
stanzas I carry always in my memory, and I 
heartily wish he would enunciate more of 
such splendid speech :— 

When Earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes 
are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest 
critic has died, 

We shall rest, ar.d, faith, we shall need it—lie down 
for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of all Good Workmen shall put us to 
work anew ! 

And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame ; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for lame— 

But each for the joy of the working, ar.d each, in his 
separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of 
Things as They Are ! 

“The joy of the working,” Miss Corelli 
added, “ yes, that is the only true joy in 
the profession of literature ! ” 

“ Your fight with the critics has passed 
into a proverb,” I remarked to Miss Corelli, 
one day ; “ how did it begin ? ” 

“ They began it,” replied Miss Corelli, 
with a smile. “ They threw the first stone— 
had they not done so, I should not have 
required to defend myself. When I first started 
on my career, with the still popular ‘ Romance 
of Two Worlds,’ I had an unbounded faith 
in the generosity and conscientiousness of 
literary people who had already made their 
mark, and who could therefore afford to help 
others up the hill. That faith was quickly 
destroyed. Without even troubling to read 
what I had written, they ‘ went ’ for me, as 
the phrase goes, and, resenting the deliberate 
injustice of the attack, I ‘ went ’ for them in 
return. I know it is considered much more 
‘ womanly ’ to sit down lamb-like and take all 
the kicks and blows with the meekness of a 
patient Grizel. And in certain parts of the 
world you may still see carts drawn by a 
woman and an ox yoked together, while the 
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man-driver sits aloft and curls his whip round 
with a stinging blow on woman and ox 
equally. This is just the sort of attitude 
some men assume towards women in art. I 
do not speak for myself alone—I speak for 
all my sex, 

11 According to certain preconceived mascu¬ 
line notions of ‘pure womanliness'—one 
ought to be quite glad and thankful to be 
kicked and whipped by the 1 nobler ! sex. 
But then, you see, I do not feel that way, and 
I do not admire the lethargic character of 
‘patient GrizeL* And so, being attacked, 
I defended myself. And it seems I won. 
At any rate, the enemies 1 have now are of so 
slight and trumpery a character, and have so 


11 will therefore obtain it (should they wish to do 
" so) in the usual way with the rest ol the public, 

41 i.e. t through the Ijonksellers and libraries/* 

The recollection of this notice) and the 
way in which this proceeding put to the test, 
and, to my mind, largely displayed the artifici¬ 
ality, of the “advertisement* 1 which “ review's ,J 
are supposed to give to a book, and the 
characteristic courage of the proceeding, came 
back to me very forcibly as I strolled through 
the woods with the charming newel ist one 
bright, sunshiny morning ; and as that par¬ 
ticular book has been a greater success than 
perhaps any other book of our time, I thought 
of the mighty reviewers whose dignity had 
been considerably hurt by this action, ar„d 
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little power to injure me, that it is not worth 
while drawing sword against them. But, I 
repeat, had they not begun the contest, it 
would never have taken place at all. As it 
is, 1 am glad of the fight—it has done me 
good ; and it has also enlightened the public 
as to the manner of the critics* methods. The 
public is always the umpire, you know, and 
it has certainly so far decided in my favour,” 
It will be remembered as of comparatively 
recent date that the Author v. Reviewer 
question, to which Miss Corelli alluded, was 
brought to a head by the following notice 
which was printed on every copy published 
of “ The Sorrows of Satan ” 

"Special Notice,—N o copies of this book 
** are scut out for review. Members of the Press 


contrasted the imaginary picture which was 
drawn of a woman who could safeguard 
herself in this way and the actual 
woman before me, slight in figure, so 
prettily dressed, and the pretty dress so 
gracefully worn ; the soft, golden-brown hair 
clustering over the forehead of the fair woman 
who is dainty and pretty without loss of 
dignity and womanly strength—the contrast 
was so piquant that I could not repress, and 
had no occasion to repress, a smile, as I made 
some inquiries upon this point, and Miss 
Corelli replied 

“Oh, yes, that’s all over now. My books 
will never be sent out for review again, 11 she 
added, cheerfully, and without the slightest 
tinge of bitterness, 
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“ You see, by not sending the book out for 
review, I simplified matters very much. The 
critics gave sufficient evidence of the fact 
that they had not read my previous book, 

* Barabbas,’ and so for the future I save them 
any further trouble, and my publishers a 
good deal of expense.” 

“And which books do your public like 
most ? ” 

“ ‘ Barabbas,’ which was supposed to be 
reviewed, and * The Sorrows of Satan,’ which 
was not sent out for review, have been the 
most popular. Over a hundred thousand 
copies have been sold of each—there is but 
a very slight difference in the sale of the 
two books, and, of course, they are still 
selling.” 

“ Are you personally acquainted with any 
of your contemporaries in literature ? ” 

“ No. I have had letters on matters of 
business from Sir Walter Besant and others, 
but I have never met any of them. Lord 
Tennyson was the only great man who ever 
encouraged me in my work, and this he did 
by a personal letter of praise shortly before 
he died. I suppose, however, that I may 
call Mr. Clifford Harrison a ‘ contemporary 
in literature,’ for he is a most charming writer, 
although his literary work is, as yet, not suffi¬ 
ciently known to the public. He is certainly 
one of my kindest friends. Mr. Stead is 
answerable for the absurd rumour that I 
depicted myself as ‘ Mavis Clare,’ in * The 
Sorrows of Satan,’ a mistake which he after¬ 
wards withdrew, with an apology * for that and 
every other injustice ’ he had done me. Mr. 
David Christie Murray has, more recently, 
taken up Mr. Stead’s error, and, I hear, has 
‘ gone ’ for me in one of his papers, or series 
of articles, or something, entitled ‘ My 
Contemporaries in Fiction.’ Oddly enough, 
I never knew he was a ‘ contemporary ’ at 
all, until he thus announced it. I have 
never read anything he has written, so I 
cannot presume to judge him; but I would 
certainly never state that I considered he 
had depicted himself as the hero of one of 
his own stories, unless I knew him personally 
and intimately, and had some right to com¬ 
prehend his characteristics.” 

It was the sight of the huge “ post ” which 
was brought into the drawing - room one 
afternoon for Miss Marie Corelli, together 
with the fact, which I was permitted to dis¬ 
cover, that a considerable part of her corre¬ 
spondence is from entire strangers, which 
prompted my question: “ A great many 
people write to you about your books, do 
they not?” 
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“ Don’t speak of it! You have no idea 
what a mass of strange letters reaches me 
from all parts of the world; it is quite a 
business to get them answered; in fact, 
some are never answered at all. The 
desperate love-letters from amorous swains 
—entirely unknown to me, of course—go 
into the fire at once.” 

One such epistle at least had come by 
that post, and I glanced through it 
before it met with its well-merited oblivion. 
I found it was from an officer on one 
of the big liners, and after the startling 
adjuration, “My darling sweet Marie,” it 
began with a reproach for his first letter 
having met with no answer, and was 
couched in a magnificently emotional strain 
throughout ! 

“ Then there are the people who tell me 
the whole history of their lives in several 
sheets of closely-written and crossed letter- 
paper, and they ask my advice as to how to 
go on —these are very difficult to deal with. 
Then come the would-be translators of my 
books, the would-be dramatists, and the 
autograph-hunter-s. Their name is legion ; 
nothing daunts them. They leave their 
books at my door—when I’m in town—with 
the statement that they will ‘ call again ’—in 
the coolest manner, and they do their utmost 
to make me devote the rest of my life to the 
monotonous business of merely signing my 
name ! 

“Then there are the anonymous letter- 
writers, a large class by themselves, and whose 
efforts are generally limited to abusing either 
myself or my friends. Some of these assure 
me that they are sorry for me, that I am going 
straight to perdition, and that if I will only 
read a tract entitled * Stop on the Way,’ or 
words to that effect, I may yet manage to 
reach Heaven, as it were, by the skin of my 
teeth. ‘ Let me implore you,’ says one feeling 
correspondent, ‘to reconsider your position in 
the spirit of I. Timothy ’! Then I occa¬ 
sionally get anonymous communications 
abusing my respective publishers, and 
I can never take a holiday with¬ 
out receiving something in the way of an 
epistolary condemnation for daring to rest 
and amuse myself. When I took Killiecrankie 
Cottage for a summer season in Scotland, I 
used to get letters from complete strangers, 
asking me—in fact, almost commanding me 
—to send them grouse and salmon by the 
next train ! And quite recently, I have had 
a letter all the way from Cape Colony, calmly 
demanding a violin. Here it is,” and Miss 
Corelli showed me the following ingenuous 
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appeal Of course, I omit the name and 
address :— 

Dear Miss Corelli,—P lease send me one of your 
old violins, I want so much, and my mother cannot 
afford to buy une* 1 saw in a book a picture of one 
of your rooms, and in it I saw a beautiful violin and 
harp, so I thought I would ask you for one. Please 
don't be cross. 

u But, of course,” Miss Corelli continued, 
u there is the other side of the question : the 


It is from a young man about to enter 
the Church of England ministry, and in the 
course of his letter he writes: “When I 
think that I am but a unit among the millions, 
living and yet unborn, to whom your words 
are, and will be, the breath of life, I thank 
my Maker that, amid the sin of the world, 
one should be raised up to point us back to 
God ; one should be granted courage and 
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beautiful, helpful, gracious letters I receive 
from people, who are good enough to say 
they have derived comfort from what I write. 
From hard working miners in Texas, from 
Army and Navy men, from hospital nurses, 
from little children even {who sympathize 
with Lionel and Jessamine in *The Mighty 
Atom come all sorts of loving and kindly 
greetings for which I am deeply grateful.” 

Everyone acquainted with Miss Marie 
Corelli's work is well aware of the moral 
purpose which it inculcates, the anti-pruriency, 
anti-sensualism, and, not least, anti-scepticism 
which she enforces so powerfully. In this 
regard I thought one of the letters which 
Miss Corelli showed me exceedingly interest¬ 
ing, but when the novelist acceded to my 
request that I might publish a sentence or 
two of it, she said, laughingly, “But I warn 
you that people will say I wrote it myself”; 
but I think I may risk this kind imputation. 


wisdom to say, and say with no uncertain 
voice, those things which are true, and noble, 
and right That you suffer many things 
because you dare to do so is commonly 
reported, and doubtless truthfully, since 
the proclamation of righteousness is ever a 
brier-strewn pathway; but some day all men 
shall bless your name and call you good.” 

u Perhaps the most interesting part of my 
correspondence,” Miss Corelli exclaimed, 
“comes from India. Numbers of the native 
Indian Princes and Rajahs are in constant 
communication with me, and appear to be 
very much affected by, and interested in, 
1 Barabbas/ which has been translated into 
Hindustani. 

“Nothing amuses me more than to find 
some angry, non-successful man abusing me 
in the Press, and telling the public that I 
only appeal, in my books, to readers in 
( Camberwell and Brixton 1 1 It is very 
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funny, indeed ; but the public know pretty 
well how to take such statements. Of 
course, Camberwell and Brixton must be in- 
eluded in the Loudon radius ; and I believe 
the Prince of Wales, who has always been 
most kindly in his appreciation of my books, 
has property there ! But 1 venture to 
think I may count thousands of friends 
in America, Australia, and, indeed, wherever 
the English language is spoken; and the 
Continental peoples pay me the compliment 
of constantly translating all my novels into 
their different languages. 1 The Mighty 
Atom,' translated into Russian, has just been 
published under the auspices of the Holy 
Synod in Russia, I count among my 1 Royal * 
readers Queen Margherita of Italy, the 
Empress of Austria, and * Carmen Sylva/ the 


ments which serve as some compensation for 
many of the inflictions—the persistence of 
the interviewer amongst them—which popu¬ 
larity may entail. 

When discussing with Miss Corelli the rare 
skill and ability of the lady-surgeon who 
attended her—Mary Scharlieb, M.D.and M,S,, 
of Harley Street, w hom Miss Corelli described 
as “one of the bravest and cleverest of 
women ”—I was interested to find that my 
hostess complained of the brusqueness 
prevalent in a section of the medical profes^ 
sion. Miss Corelli gave me an instance :— 

“One very eminent gentleman said, when 
consulting with my step-brother as to the 
pros and cons of the question, ' Once I get 
her into my surgical home I will be a match 
for twenty Marie Corellis! * However, I 



Queen of Roumania, 
and I think it will 
hardly be said that 
these are unintelligent women !" 

I think the reader will agree with me that 
Miss Corelli is in no need of “ testimonials,” 
and so, w ith apologies to her, I quote a few 
words from another letter, before touching on 
another subject “ Your books have afforded 
Her Majesty (the Empress of Austria) many 
hours of happiness and rest She not only 
admires your talent and style of writing, but 
also your poetical imagination, with which 
your works overflow,” 

Miss Marie Corelli has certainly committed 
one great crime—-she has attained popularity ! 
I imagine, however, that such letters as I 
have quoted are in themselves human docu¬ 


preferred to trust my¬ 
self to a woman rival 
in his own profession, 
and my gratitude to Mrs, Scharlieb, not 
only for her brilliant skill, but for her 
tenderness, sympathy, and untiring care, will 
be a life-long tribute." 

Finally, I asked Miss Corelli to tell me 
about her future work. 

“Nothing will be published this year,” 
Miss Corelli told me, “not even an article. 
If all goes well, my next book will be pub¬ 
lished in the spring of next year, I began 
it just before my illness, and so far only 
seven chapters are written. Curiously enough, 
the last words I dictated to my secretary, 
before my illness, and which came at the end 
of the seventh chapter, ran: 'You will soon 
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be well.’ It was an unconscious prophecy. 
No, I won’t tell you the title of the new 
book; even the publishers never know that 
until the typed MS. is in their hands, and all 
I can tell you about it is that it will be about 
the length of ‘ Barabbas ’ and * The Sorrows 
of Satan,’ and I am afraid it will excite the 
clergy of all denominations a good deal.” 

Some further information which Miss 
Corelli gave me will be new to the public. 

“ I have written a dramatic version of 
‘Barabbas,’ but I understand that the Lord 
Chamberlain takes exception to it on the 
score that it touches too closely on the 
Passion. But I need not tell you that the 
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interest, so far as the characters are concerned, 
is purely secular, and the heroine, Judith, the 
sister of Judas Iscariot, is, of course, quite 
an imaginary character.” 

Miss Corelli told me that where the 
references made in it are not secular, they are 
wholly Scriptural, and anyone knowing Miss 
Corelli’s work will not need to be told that 
there is nothing in the play to hurt the most 
susceptible taste, so that I imagine that if any 
objection is entertained in censorial quarters 
it will be quickly withdrawn. Certainly the 
play, written in this case by the authoress 
of the book, would draw all London and the 
provinces, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
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no objection will be upheld against such a 
play, accentuated as such an opinion would 
be by the fact that, as against so noble a 
conception, so many plays of questionable 
taste are permitted to pass. No doubt any 
imaginary objection on the part of the censor 
will be soon swept away. 

It should be mentioned that Miss Corelli 
does all her work in the morning between 
ten and two. Pencil notes are made, to a 
large extent, out of doors, and in the course 
of one walk Miss Corelli showed me a rustic 
seat in a sunny corner of the pine woods 
which she regards as her out - of - door 
“ sanctum,” and the manuscript of the books 
used to be written carefully by the authoress 
for the printer, as shown in one of the illus¬ 
trations ; but latterly the novelist has dictated 
the final draft to her secretary, who, after a 
copy has been submitted and corrected, 
proceeds to typewrite the three copies 
required, one being retained by the novelist, 
and the other two finding their way into the 
hands of the English and American publishers 
respectively. 

Soon after my visit to Woodhall, the news 
came of Mr. Gladstone’s death, and when dis¬ 
cussing the personality of the great statesman 
at a subsequent visit, which I paid Miss 
Corelli during her short stay in town, I was 
exceedingly interested to find that, on two 
occasions, Mr. Gladstone called personally, 
and without previous notice, on Miss Marie 
Corelli, much to her surprise ; and while 
entertaining the veteran statesman at after¬ 
noon tea, during which he conversed with her 
on the subject of her work, she smilingly 
ventured to ask him, in the presence of one 
or two friends, why he had honoured her with 
a visit. The reply of the Grand Old Man 
was repeated to me by Miss Vyver, who was 
present on that occasion. “ Because,” said 
he, “ I was curious to see for myself the 
personality of a young woman who could write 
so courageously and well, and in whose 
work I recognise a power working for good, 
and eminently calculated to sway the thoughts 
of the people. It is a wonderful gift you 
have—and I do not think you will abuse it. 
There is a magnetism in your pen which will 
influence many. Take care always to do 
your best, and never work in a hurry ! As a 
woman, you are pretty and good ; as a writer, 
be brave and true.” 

“ Mr. G.” was all life and animation 
during his visit, which lasted nearly three 
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hours. The conversation touched on a very 
wide range of subjects, on all of which he 
displayed a wonderfully intimate knowledge, 
and everything he said evidently proved of 
the profoundest interest to Miss Marie Corelli, 
the value of his opinions being heightened 
by the characteristic earnestness with which 
his opinions were uttered. This was between 
three and four years ago, and his last words 
to the novelist were: “ God bless you, my 
dear child. Be brave. You’ve got a great 
future before you. Don’t lose heart on the 
way. Good-bye.” 

As the result of a conversation I have had 
with Miss Marie Corelli on the subject, I am 
glad to be able to assist in giving currency to 
her authoritative denial of the suggestion 
which has been made in the Press that the title 
of her next book will bear the blasphemous 
and revolting title of “ The Sins of Christ.” 
At the time of writing, this statement has 
been given a publicity which utterly untrue 
statements so often achieve. As I have 
already stated in this interview, seven 
chapters only of her new book are written; 
it will not be published this year, and no 
title has even been thought of, nor is it ever 
communicated to anyone—even to the most 
intimate friend—before publication. 

There is much more that might well 
be written, but I feel bound to point out that 
Miss Marie Corelli’s imperturbable sweetness 
of manner and unfailing good humour 
are the natural outcome of strength of 
character. It is no effort to her to be kindly, 
charming, and gracious—she is naturally so ; 
and in regretfully bringing the pleasant task 
of writing this article to a conclusion, I prefer 
to do so by quoting a remark which was 
made to me on the first day of my visit to 
Woodhall Spa, by one of those charming, quite 
grown-up, but high-spirited, “ quite English ” 
girls, whom no doubt it is a pleasure to most 
Strand Magazine readers to meet. This 
description applies to just the type of girl 
not the least of whose attractions is a 
readiness, even to a disconcerting degree, 
to say what is actually thought! In reply 
to some references which I had made to 
Miss Corelli, the young lady in question 
exclaimed, “Why, yes; who could help 
loving her? She’s so charming — and 
she’s so good ! ” I doubt if, after much 
thinking, anyone could have epitomized one’s 
impression of the famous novelist more 
correctly. 
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Tricky 'Traps , 

By A. Sarathjcumar Ghosh, 


EOPLE do ask such strange 
questions about wild animals* 
One would imagine that tigers 
and lions prowl about like cats 
in broad daylight in Indian 
and African villages, and cobras 
and pythons coil themselves in gay festoons 
around every door-post and window, and 
even hang from house to house like so many 
telegraph wires. No; wild elephants do not 
run into your compound on high days and 
holidays, and start pulling down your bunga¬ 
low for the mere fun of the thing. Whole 
herds of rhinoceri do not come charging 
into every railway station, scatter the 
passengers about like chaff before the wind, 
wreck the trains into matchwood, rip up the 
permanent way for hundreds of yards around, 
and chew up all the corrugated iron in the 
establishment 

But apart from these exaggerations, the 
actual devastation committed by wild beasts 
is bad enough in all conscience. We do 
occasionally hear authenticated accounts of 
troops of lions stalking African villages, and 
of man-eating tigers laying a regular siege on 
remote Indian villages, from which 
they carry off scores of victims, till 
some neighbouring English resident 
organizes a hunting expedition, and, 
like a knight of old, rids these unfor¬ 
tunate people of their terrible foes. 

In fact, official statistics for British 
India alone show that about 21,000 
people and 90,000 domestic animals 
are killed there every year by wild 
beasts. Whether the condition of 
things is any better in other 
countries it is impossible to say, as 
there are no statistics to be had. 

It certainly can be no worse. 

Of course the natives do not 
always submit tamely .to these 
terrible depredations. Without actu¬ 
ally waging a perpetual warfare with 
these dread savages, which they 
could not, for the want of firearms, 
they yet have recourse to various 
stratagems to kill or capture their 
foes in a manner at once effective 
and ingenious, Luckily, most wild 
beasts are kinds of idiots, besides 
being greedy and obstinate. So the 
methods employed against them are 
all very simple, and some extremely 
ludicrous, as the following will show. 


Bears are to be found throughout Asia, 
from the hill districts of India right up to 
the snows of Siberia ; and though not so 
fierce or strong as tigers, they are, neverthe¬ 
less, very formidable foes to encounter when 
pressed by hunger. They are in one respect 
worse than tigers, because an unarmed man 
can always escape from a tiger by climbing a 
tree* whereas he could not thus elude a bear, 
who is an expert climber. Hence, if a 
bear is found prowling near a village, the 
people sometimes adopt for his destruction a 
method which is almost mathematical in its 
principle. They select a tree with a strong 
horizontal bough some 12ft. or 15ft. from the 
ground, and place on it—about 8ft or toft, 
from the fork—something which is likely to 
tempt the bear, honey or goat-flesh. Just 
above this bait, and about a foot in front of 
it, they suspend a heavy weight by means of 
a stout rope attached to a bough overhead, 
thus forming a huge pendulum with its bulb 
covering the bait. The bear, allured by the 
bait, climbs the tree and walks along the bough 
to the bait. Noticing, however, the obstacle, he 
pushes it aside with his paw. But, alas ! the 
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“the weight SWINGS back,'* 


bear has no knowledge of mechanics, 
and suffers in consequence, for the 
weight swings back and strikes him 
heavily. With a savage growl at this 
u n warrantable 


assault, he pushes 
i t a w a y w i t h 
greater force than 
before, only to re¬ 
ceive a severer 
blow. And so this 
suicidal contest 
goes on—for the 
bear is too obsti¬ 
nate and deter¬ 
mined a foe to 
give in—till he is 
knocked off the 
tree stunned and 
desperately 
wounded, when 
the natives come 
and finish him off 
if necessary. 

The following 


plan is often 
adopted in Africa 
—and in India by domes and pariaks^ the 
lowest castes among the people—for killing 
pythons and other large snakes : When the 
villagers notice a 
snake of this kind 
in the neighbour¬ 
hood, they bore a 
small hole, some 
6in, in diameter, 
at the foot of the 
wall that usually 
surrounds their 
village. On the 
outer side of the 
wall, and just op¬ 


KNOCKED OFT THE TREE. 


posite the hole, they tie up a pig ; and, 
similarly, one on the inner side. The 
python comes, sees the first pig, and 
swallows it ) then noticing through the hole 
that there is another pig on the other side, 
puts its head through and swallows that 
also. Now, there is a fine fixture ; for pig 
No, t is in that part of the body which is 
outside the wall, and pig No, z in the part 
within the wall, and neither is small enough 
to go through the hole. Hence the greedy 
python is unable to advance or to retreat, 
and lies at the mercy of the natives. 

If, however, it is thought undesirable to 
bore a hole in the wall, or if the village be 
without one, then the arrangement is some¬ 
what different In such a case the villagers 
drive into the ground a number of stout 
wooden stakes, about Gin, apart, in the form 
of a square, say 4ft. or 5ft. each way, and 
about as much high. Then they place a 

pig inside, and 
bind the tops to¬ 
gether with cross¬ 
beams. The whole 
structure thus 
forms a miniature 
hut with the pig 
within. T h e 
python enters be¬ 
tween the bars, 
eats the pig, and 
is unable to get 
out again. 

T h i s latter 
method has an 
additional advan¬ 
tage over the 
former ; for it 
costs only one pig 
to kill a python, 
whereas in the 
case of boring a 
hole in the wall, 
two are needed, one on the inside and 
the other outside. But then {I have been 
told in confidence) in either case, the pig 
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or pigs, though dead, are not entirely lost 
to the villagers —if the python he cut open 
in time I One cannot, however, be quite 
sure about this ; it may be only a libel 
on the villagers. Besides, in eating the 
python, they virtually eat the pig. For, as 
the negro slave in America, when accused by 
his master of surreptitiously eating his chicken, 
replied, 44 Massa has less chicken, but he has. 
more niggah ! n 

In certain cases, however, the methods 
employed for the destruction of wild animals 
are automatic, and do not need any subse¬ 
quent intervention on the part of the natives 
themselves* For instance, in some places 
which are infested with wolves and bears— 
eg, Russia, Siberia, Central Asia, etc*—the 


and a stout arrow is arranged on it in such a 
manner that the string of the bow will be 
released and the arrow shot out with great 
force on pulling a trigger (as in a cross-bow). 
Then a quantity of flesh, or anything else 
which makes a suitable bait, is placed 
directly in front of the arrow and tied by a 
cord to the trigger. In order to prevent the 
animal from getting at the bait sideways, or 
from discharging the arrow in any illegitimate 
manner, stakes are driven into the ground on 
all sides, except in front. Hence, when the 
animal comes, it sees the opening in front of 
the inclosure and the bait temptingly placed 
there, snatches at it, and receives the arrow 
full in its breast. 

Monkeys are a great nuisance in certain 
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people take a number of pliable fish-bones 
about 3in* long, sharpen the two ends, and 
then, bending them in the form of hairpins, 
embed them in pieces of fat, which they 
scatter on the ground outside their village. 
The wolves and bears come in search of 
food, and swallow these pieces of fat with 
avidity. When pressed by hunger, they do 
not stop to chew them, but gulp them down 
wholesale, and thus swallow the curved fish¬ 
bones as well* When, however, the heat of 
the stomach melts the fat, these fish-bones 
spring back into their original position and 
transfix the animals internally, thereby causing 
death in most cases. This seems rather a 
cruel method of killing animals ; but the 
natives justify it on the ground that it is a 
safe and easy way of getting rid of a large 
number of these savage beasts. 

Another automatic method is sometimes 
employed when it is intended to operate 
against some individual animal, eg., a tiger 
or a lion, which is seen prowling about the 
outskirts of the village- A strong bow is 
fixed in position about 2ft. from the ground, 
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parts of India, They are a bad lot altogether, 
being thieves and liars of the worst sort. I 
mean they are liars in this respect* that they 
will come up to you with the merriest 
and friendliest of grins just when they 
are contemplating the wickedest of rob¬ 
beries. And yet they may be seen in 
many a town, squatting on the roofs of 
temples, grinning at the worshippers that 
pass to and fro, and receiving a handsome 
largesse in the shape of nuts, bananas, and 
brinjals. Occasionally, one more mischievous 
and dishonest than the rest will creep down 
to the stall of some sleep!ng fruiterer, grab a 
handful of delicacies, and be off to a neigh¬ 
bouring roof—followed by a torrent of vain 
curses from the injured owner. Curiously 
enough, the natives will never kill a monkey ; 
it is a semi-sacred animal, often maintained 
in luxury in the environments of the holiest 
temples. 

The fact is* there is a legend that 
Hunuman, the king of monkeys, once helped 
Rama (one of the avatars of Vishnu) to 
conquer a great demon. Consequently, the 
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monkey is permitted to remain what he always 
was—a pampered thief and a general nuisance, 
I remember the case of a tame monkey, 
owned by a waggish ganja (hemp) smoker. 
One day the monkey was made blindly, 
speechlessly intoxicated, and sent staggering 
into the roadway, amid a crowd of yelling, 

jeering-but^ really, I am forgetting. This 

is not a story. 

So monkeys are an unmitigated nuisance 
—especially in the country, I have often 
come across in the jungles adjoining the 
villages of Northern Bengal whole troops of 
them, whose depredations on the fields and 
orchards were the despair of the unfortunate 
villagers. These troops always consisted of 
one huge male and about a hundred females. 
The fact is* when a little monkey is born in 
the pack, it is suffered to live if a female, but 
instantly killed by the father if it happens to 
be a male. The mother, however, some* 
times manages to hide the little one till 
he is able to get about, and then send him 
away before the big male catches sight 
of him. In this way, it often happens 
that individual males are to be found living 
by themselves in single blessedness. Now, 
getting tired of solitude after a time, and 
perhaps believing in union as a source of 
strength, these bachelors often join together 
and form a pack of their own—as a sort of a 
dub. Then the fun begins. They want 
wives—very naturally. But how are they to 
get them ? All the female monkeys of the 
country belong to the harem of some big brute 
or other. Clearly, the only solution is to 
attack such a harem, kill the gotha (the afore* 
said big brute), 
and then divide 
the spoils. So 
an ultimatum is 
sent —* and re¬ 
jected. War is 
declared. The 
battle is a fierce 
one and often 
lasts several 
days. The party 
attacked always 
tries to retreat, 
and often tra¬ 
verses several 
jungles, fields, 
and even vil¬ 
lages. But the 
pursuit is hot 
and vigorous, 
and a last stand 
has to be made 


—sometimes in a village green or even an 
orchard of some country mansion. In the 
actual fight the females generally remain 
faithful to their lord and master, and help 
him fiercely against his numerous assailants. 
But the result is a foregone conclusion, and 
the several widows, after a very short period 
of mourning—usually manifested by a show 
of ill-temper—are consoled by the victorious 
males. 

Now, these battles cause sad havoc to the 
fields and orchards of the country, and often 
prove a positive danger to the people; for, 
though monkeys seldom attack men, woe to 
the luckless one who ventures to come near 
them in their deadly struggle. Moreover, 
when pressed by hunger these packs are not 
to be trifled with. You may not mind even 
the damage done to your orchard by hundreds 
of monkeys gobbling up everything they 
could lay their hands on, but it is quite a 
different matter when you have to shut your 
doors and windows, and stay in for days at a 
time, because of the army outside.* 

Consequently, the object of the natives is 
to break up these packs by capturing their 
leaders. Killing is against the dictates of 
conscience, but capture is not, especially as 
the monkey is liberated in a short time—as 
will appear presently. So when a pack is 
about, the natives employ the following 
method. 

Close to an orchard, a bit of level space 
is selected and a hole dug in it, about 2ft, 
deep and 6!n, or Sin. in diameter. A noose 
is made at one end of a long stout cord, and 
placed over the mouth of the hole. The 





A TEMPTING BANANA. 


cord is then passed 
through a pulley or 
ring attached to a 
tree close to the 
house, and the other end held, 
some distance away, by a con¬ 
cealed person. The noose and 

* The writer himself has had to stand 
such a siege in an isolated mansion. 
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about 1 oft. or 15ft. 
of the cord are 
covered over with 
sand. Then a nice 
tempting banana is 
placed in the hole, 
and a number of 
rotten ones — 
cove red | however, 
with fresh skins — 
are strewn all over 
the ground near the 
hole. 

When the pack 
comes, the females 
are too shy to ven¬ 
ture out into the 
open space near the 
house- But the big 
gotka is a brave 
fellow- He sees the 
bananas on the 
ground, leaps down, 
takes up one— 
throws it away in 
disgust. Then 
another — with the 
same result. Sud¬ 
denly he notices the nice 
tempting one in the hole 
and plunges his arm in— 
immediately the cord is 
pulled, the noose fastened 
on the arm dose to the 
shoulder, and the monkey 
dragged willy-nilly to the 
tree where the 
pulley, or ring, 
is attach ed. 

Then the hiding 
shikari comes 
forth, and, cir¬ 
cling round and 
round the tree 
with the cord 
held tight in his 
hand, binds the 
unfortunate 
monkey safe 
and fast, all but 
the head* The 
pulley or ring is 
introduced not 
merely to bind 
the monkey to 
the tree, but also 
because it would 
be highly dan¬ 
gerous to drag 


the infuriated 
brute right up to a 
person. 

The monkey, 
however, is not 
killed. Instead, they 
lather his head and 
face, no special care 
being taken in 
selecting the finest 
soap or the purest 
water. The opera¬ 
tion is an interest¬ 
ing one, and a 
source of great 
amusement—to the 
bystanders. The 
monkey, h 0 weve r, 
dodges his head 
about, only to get 
a good dose of soap 
into his eyes and 
mouth. Then he 
has enough of it, 
especially as he feels 
dreadfully achy all 
over, and the cords 
cutting into his body 
every inch—to say nothing 
of the personal remarks 
and the highly adjectival 
language of the bystanders. 
He submits to his fate with 
Eastern stoicism. His head 
is shaved dean as a billiard 
ball, and the face as well, 
nice and smooth 
like a baby's. 
Then they let 
him go. 

But, alas! 
such is the 
vanity of life ! 
His wives will 


not have him 
now that his 
beauty is gone I 
They disown 
him completely; 
cut him dead. 
Nay, they drive 
him away from 
the pack with 
contumely, with 
the end of their 
tails — in the 
absence of 
domestic 
broomsticks. 


"THEY LATttfcJt HIS HEAD AND PACK." 


DISOWNED I " 
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And thus, being without a leader, the pack 
is soon broken up. 

Of all methods, however, employed for the 
actual destruction of wild animals, the follow¬ 
ing will perhaps bear away the palm, if one 
considers the grand result obtained and the 
ludicrous means adopted to obtain it Fancy 
“catching tigers with bird-lime ! ” 

It does seem a sensational heading, but 
nevertheless it is quite true* This is the way 
it is done* In some parts of Northern India, 
when informa¬ 
tion is received 
in a village that 
a tiger has been 
seen in the 
neighbourhood, 
the natives 
gather a large 
quantity of 
leaves from a 
particular kind 
of tree which 
grows in that 
part of the 
country ; these 
leaves are about 
6 in* or 8 in. in 
diameter, and 
very thick and 
tough* Now, 
there is another 
kind of tree the 
sap of which, 
when prepared, 
makes a very 
sticky paste* The 
natives smear 
the leaves with 
this paste, and 
strew the ground 
with them very 
close together 
for a radius of 
some 50ft, 
around a tall 
tree, taking care 
that the paste is on the upper surface of 
the leaves* Then they tie a quantity of 
flesh on a bough of the tree some 12ft 
from the ground, and watch the development 
of events from a safe distance* The tiger 
scents the flesh, comes up to the tree and 
makes a spring for it He naturally misses it; 
for a tiger cannot as a rule leap more than 3 oft* 


vertically, though he can cover at a single 
bound some 40ft. horizontally. He then tries 
again—with the same result. Now, perhaps, 
he begins to notice that his paws are covered 
with the leaves, and naturally desires to rid 
himself of these incumbrances before trying 
again ; or else he does not mind them at first, 
but goes on trying, till they accumulate more 
and more, and become a positive nuisance* 
He then wupes his paws on the ground—only 
to gather a few' more leaves* Then he wipes 

his paws on his 
body, w'ith the 
result that he 
transfers the 
leaves to the 
body ; and as 
soon as he puts 
his paws down 
again he catches 
up some more 
leaves from the 
ground. In this 
way the leaves 
go on piling all 
over the body 
till they get to 
the face and 
head This is 
done all the 
more easily, be¬ 
cause all animals 
of the cat tribe 
have the habit 
of wiping their 
paws on their 
face. Now, when 
the paste gets to 
the eyes, it 
causes a severe 
pain which 
drives the tiger 
frantic. In his 
blundering stu¬ 
pidity he rolls on 
the ground to 
free himself from 
this horrid nuisance, but with the only result 
that he covers himself more and more—till, 
blinded and maddened, he leaps about 
frantically, and dashes his head against 
some tree. Helpless, in his miserable plight, 
he then falls an easy victim to the wily 
natives, who emerge from their hiding-place* 
and finish him off with many a spear-thrust 
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II,—THE STORY OF THE MAN WITH THE WATCHES, 

By A. Conan Doyle. 


HERE are many who will still 
bear m mind the singular cir¬ 
cumstances which, under the 
heading of the Rugby Mystery, 
filled many columns of the 
daily Press in the spring of 
the year 1S92. Coming as it did at a period 
of exceptional dulness, it attracted perhaps 
rather more attention than it deserved, but it 
offered to the public that mixture of the 
whimsical and the tragic which is most 
stimulating to the popular imagination. 
Interest drooped, however, when, after weeks 
of fruitless investigation, it was found that 
no final explanation of 
the facts was forth¬ 
coming, and the tra¬ 
gedy seemed from that 
time to the present to 
have finally taken its 
place in the dark 
catalogue of inexplic¬ 
able and unexpiated 
crimes. A recent 
communication (the 
authenticity of which 
appears to be above 
question) has, how¬ 
ever, thrown some 
new and clear light 
upon the matter. 

Before laying it before 
the public it would 
be as well, perhaps, 
that I should refresh 
their memories as to 
the singular facts 
upon which this com¬ 
mentary is founded. 

These facts were 
briefly as follows 
At five o’clock upon 
the evening of the 
18th of March in the 
year already men- 
tioned a train left 
Euston Station for 
Manchester. It was 
a rainy, squally day, 
which grew wilder as 
it progressed, so it was by no means"the 
weather in which anyone would travel who 
was not driven to do so by necessity* The 
train, however, is a favourite one among 
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Manchester business men who arc returning 
from town, for it does the journey in four 
hours and twenty minutes, with only three 
stoppages upon the way. In spite of the 
inclement evening it was, therefore, fairly 
well filled upon the occasion of which I 
speak. The guard of the train was a tried 
servant of the company—a man who had 
worked for twenty-two years without blemish 
or complaint. His name was John Palmer, 
The station dock was upon the stroke of 
five* and the guard was about to give the 
customary signal to the engine-driver, when 
he observed two belated passengers hurrying 

down the platform. 
The one was an ex¬ 
ceptionally tall man, 
dressed in a long black 
overcoat with an astra¬ 
khan collar and cuffs. 
I have already said 
that the evening w^as 
an inclement one, and 
the tall traveller had 
the high, warm collar 
turned up to protect 
his throat against the 
bitter March wind. 
He appeared, as far 
as the guard could 
judge by so hurried 
an inspection, to bo a 
man between fifty and 
sixty years of age, who 
had retained a good 
deal of the vigour and 
activity of his youth. 
In one hand he carried 
a brown leather (ilad- 
stone bag. His com¬ 
panion was a lady, 
tall and erect* walking 
with a vigorous step 
which outpaced the 
gentleman beside her. 
She wore a long, 
fawn - coloured dust- 
cloak, a black, close- 
fitting toque, and a 
dark veil w h i c h 
concealed the greater part of her face. 
The two might very well have passed as 
father and daughter. They walked swiftly 
down the line of carriages, glancing in at the 
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windows, until the guard, John Palmer* over¬ 
took them. 

M Now, then, sir, look sharp, the train is 
going," said lie- 

“First-class/ 1 the man answered 

The guard turned the handle of the 
nearest door. In the carriage, which he had 
opened, there sat a small man with a cigar in 
his mouth. His appearance seems to have 
impressed itself upon the guards memory, 
for he was prepared, afterwards, to describe 
or to identify him* He was a man of thirty- 
four or thirty-five years of age, dressed in 
some grey material, sharp nosed, alert, with 
a ruddy, weather-beaten face, and a small, 
closely cropped black beard* He glanced up 
as the door was opened. The tall man 
paused with his foot upon the step. 

^This is a smoking compartment The 


lady dislikes smoke/' said he, looking round 
at the guard. 

“ All right! Here you are, sir ! ,J said 
John Palmer He slammed the door of the 
smoking carriage, opened that or the next 
one, which was empty, and thrust the two 


travellers in* At the same moment he 
sounded his whistle, and the wheels of the 
train began to move. The man with the 
cigar was at the window of his carriage, and 
said something to the guard as he rolled 
past him, but the words were lost in the 
bustle of the departure* Palmer stepped 
into the guard's van as it came up to him, 
and thought no more of the incident. 

Twelve minutes after its departure the 
train reached Willesden Junction, where it 
stopped for a very short interval. An exami¬ 
nation of the tickets has made it certain that 
no one either joined or left it at this time, 
and no passenger was seen to alight upon the 
platform. At 5.14 the journey to Manchester 
was resumed, and Rugby was reached at 6.50, 
the express being five minutes late. 

At Rugby the attention of the station 

officials was drawn 
to the fact that the 
door of one of the 
first-class carriages 
was open* An 
examination of that 
com part m en t, and 
of its neighbour 
disclosed a remark¬ 
able state of affairs* 
The smoking 
carriage in which 
the short, red-faced 
man with the black 
beard had been 
seen was now empty* 
Save for a half- 
smoked cigar, there 
was no trace what¬ 
ever of its recent 
occupant. The 
door of this car¬ 
riage was lastened. 
In the next com¬ 
partment, to which 
attention had been 
originally drawn, 
there was no sign 
either of the gentle¬ 
man with the astra¬ 
khan collar or of 
the young lady who 
accompanied him. 
All three passengers 
had disappeared. On the other hand, 
there was found upon the floor of this 
carriage—the one in which the tall traveller 
and the lady had been — a young man, 
fashionably dressed and of elegant appear¬ 
ance* He lay with his knees drawn up, and 
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his head resting against the 
further door, an elbow upon 
either seat. A bullet had 
penetrated his heart, and his 
death must have been instan¬ 
taneous. No one had seen 
such a man enter the train, 
and no railway ticket was 
found in his pocket, nor were 
there any markings upon his 
linen nor papers or personal 
property which might help to 
identify him. Who he was, 
whence he had come, and 
how he had met his end were 
each as great a mystery as 
what had occurred to the 
three people who had started 
an hour and a half before 
from Willesden in those two 
compartments* 

1 have said that there was 
no personal property which 
might help to identify him t 
but it is true that there was 
one peculiarity about this 
unknown young man which 
was much commented upon at 
the time* In his pockets were 
found no fewei than six valu¬ 
able gold watches, three in the various 
pockets of his waistcoat, one in his ticket- 
pocket, one in his breast - pocket, and 
one small one set in a leather strap and 
fastened round his left wrist The obvious 
explanation that the man was a pick pocket, 
and that this was his plunder, was discounted 
by the fact that all six were of American make, 
and of a type which is rare in England* 
Three of them bore the mark of the 
Rochester Watchmaking Company; one was 
by Mason, of Elmira; one was unmarked ; and 
the small one, which was highly jewelled and 
ornamented, was from Tiffany, of New York. 
The other contents of his pocket consisted 
of an ivory knife with a corkscrew by Rodgers, 
of Sheffield ; a small circular mirror, one inch 
in diameter; a re-admission slip to the Lyceum 
theatre ; a silver box full of vesta matches, and 
a brown leather cigar-case containing two 
cheroots—also two pounds fourteen shillings 
in money. It was clear then that what¬ 
ever motives may have led to his death, 
robbery was not among them* As already 
mentioned, there were no markings upon 
the man's linen, which appeared to be new, 
and no tailor’s name upon his coat* In 
appearance he was young, short, smooth 
cheeked, and delicately featured. One of his 
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front teeth was conspicuously stopped with 
gold. 

On the discovery of the tragedy an exami¬ 
nation was instantly made of the tickets of 
all passengers, and the number of the 
passengers themselves was counted. It was 
found that only three tickets were unac¬ 
counted for, corresponding to the three 
travellers who vrere missing* The express 
was then allowed to proceed, but a new guard 
was sent with it, and John Palmer was 
detained as a witness at Rugby* The carriage 
which included the two compartments in 
question was uncoupled and side-tracked* 
Then, on the arrival of Inspector Vane, 
of Scotland Yard, and of Mr* Hender¬ 
son, a detective in the service of the railway 
company, an exhaustive inquiry was made 
into all the circumstances* 

That crime had been committed was cer¬ 
tain. The bullet, which appeared to have 
come from a small pistol or revolver, had 
been fired from some little distance, as there 
was no scorching of the clothes. No weapon 
was found in the compartment {which finally 
disposed of the theory of suicide), nor was 
there any sign of the brown leather bag 
which the guard had seen in the hand of the 
tall gentleman. A lady’s parasol was found 
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upon the rack, but no other trace was to 
be seen of the travellers in either of the 
sections* Apart from the crime, the question 
of how or why three passengers (one of them 
a lady) could get out of the train, and one 
other get in during the unbroken run between 
Willesden and Rugby, was one which excited 
the utmost curiosity among the general public, 
and gave rise to much speculation in the 
London Press* 

John Palmer, the guard, was able at the 
inquest to give some evidence which threw a 
little light upon the matter. There was 
a spot between Tring and Cheddmgton, 
according to his statement, where, on account 
of some repairs to the line, the train had for 
a few minutes slowed down to a pace not 
exceeding eight or ten miles an hour* At 
that place it might be possible for a man, or 
even for an exceptionally active woman, to 
have left the train without serious injury* It 
was true that a gang of platelayers was there. 


screen anyone who sprang out from the 
observation of the navvies* 

The guard also deposed that there was a 
good deal of movement upon the platform at 
Willesden Junction, and that though it was 
certain that no one had either joined or left 
the train there, it was still quite possible that 
some of the passengers might have changed 
unseen from one compartment to another* 
It was by no means uncommon for a gentle¬ 
man to finish his cigar in a smoking carriage 
and then to change to a dearer atmosphere. 
Supposing that the man with the black beard 
bad done so at Willesden (and the half-smoked 
cigar upon the floor seemed to favour the 
supposition)* he would naturally go into the 
nearest section, which would bring him into 
the company of the two other actors in this 
drama. Thus the first stage of the affair 
might be surmised without any great breach 
of probability* But what the second stage 
had been, or how the final one had been 
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and that they had seen nothing, but it was 
their custom to stand in the middle between 
the metals, and the open carriage door was 
upon the far side, so that it was conceivable 
that someone might have alighted unseen, as 
the darkness would by that time be drawing 
in* A steep embankment would instantly 


arrived at, neither the guard nor the 
experienced detective officers could suggest. 

A careful examination of the line between 
Willesden and Rugby resulted in one dis¬ 
covery which might or might not have a 
bearing upon the tragedy* Near Tring, at 
the very place where the train slowed down, 
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there was found at the bottom of the embank¬ 
ment a small pocket Testament, very shabby 
and worn. It was printed by the Bible Society 
of London, and bore an inscription : “ From 
John to Alice. Jan. 13th, 1856,” upon the 
fly-leaf. Underneath was written : “ James. 
July 4th, 1859,” and beneath that again: 
“ Edward. Nov. 1st, 1869,” all the entries 
being in the same handwriting. This was 
the only clue, if it could be called a clue, 
which the police obtained, and the coroner’s 
verdict of “ Murder by a person or persons 
unknown ” was the unsatisfactory ending of 
a singular case. Advertisement, rewards, 
and inquiries proved equally fruitless, and 
nothing could be found which was solid 
enough to form the basis for a profitable 
investigation. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup¬ 
pose that no theories were formed to account 
for the facts. On the contrary, the Press, 
both in England and in America, teemed with 
suggestions and suppositions, most of which 
were obviously absurd. The fact that the 
watches were of American make, and some 
peculiarities in connection with the gold 
stopping of his front tooth, appeared to indi¬ 
cate that the deceased was a citizen of the 
United States, though his linen, clothes, and 
boots were undoubtedly of British manufac¬ 
ture. It was surmised, by some, that he was 
concealed under the seat, and that, being 
discovered, he was for some reason, possibly 
because he had overheard their guilty 
secrets, put to death by his fellow - pas r 
sengers. When coupled with generalities 
as to the ferocity and cunning of anarchical 
and other secret societies, this theory sounded 
as plausible as any. 

The fact that he should be without a ticket 
would be consistent with the idea of conceal¬ 
ment, and it was well known that women 
played a prominent part in the Nihilistic 
propaganda. On the other hand, it was 
clear, from the guard’s statement, that the 
man must have been hidden there before 
the others arrived, and how unlikely the 
coincidence that conspirators should stray 
exactly into the very compartment in which 
a spy was already concealed ! Besides, this 
explanation ignored the man in the smoking 
carriage, and gave no reason at all for his 
simultaneous disappearance. The police had 
little difficulty in showing that such a theory 
would not cover the facts, but they were 
unprepared in the absence of evidence to 
advance any alternative explanation. 

There was a letter in the Daily Gazette , 
over the signature of a well-known criminal 
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investigator, which gave rise to considerable 
discussion at the time. He had formed a 
hypothesis which had at least ingenuity to 
recommend it, and I cannot do better than 
append it in his own words. 

“ Whatever may be the truth,” said he, “ it 
must depend upon some bizarre and rare 
combination of events, so we need have no 
hesitation in postulating such events in our 
explanation. In the absence of data we 
must abandon the analytic or scientific 
method of investigation, and must approach 
it in the synthetic fashion. In a word, 
instead of taking known events and deducing 
from them what has occurred, we must build 
up a fanciful explanation if it will only be 
consistent with known events. We can then 
test this explanation by any fresh facts which 
may arise. If they all fit into their places, 
the probability is that we are upon the right 
track, and with each fresh fact this probability 
increases in a geometrical progression until 
the evidence becomes final and convincing. 

“ Now, there is one most remarkable and 
suggestive fact which has not met with the 
attention which it deserves. There is a 
local train running through Harrow and 
King’s Langley, which is timed in such a way 
that the express must have overtaken it at or 
about the period when it eased down its 
speed to eight miles an hour on account of 
the repairs of the line. The two trains would 
at that time be travelling in the same 
direction at a similar rate of speed and upon 
parallel lines. It is within everyone’s experi¬ 
ence how, under such circumstances, the occu¬ 
pant of each carriage can see very plainly the 
passengers in the other carriages opposite to 
him. The lamps of the express had been lit 
at Willesden, so that each compartment was 
brightly illuminated, and most visible to an 
observer from outside. 

“Now, the sequence of events as I re¬ 
construct them would be after this fashion. 
This young man with the abnormal number 
of watches was alone in the carriage of the 
slow train. His ticket, with his papers and 
gloves and other things, was, we will suppose, 
on the seat beside him. He was probably an 
American, and also probably a man of weak 
intellect. The excessive wearing of jewellery 
is an early symptom in some forms of mania. 

“ As he sat watching the carriages of the 
express which were (on account of the state 
of the line) going at the same pace as himself, 
he suddenly saw some people in it whom he 
knew. We will suppose for the sake of our 
theory that these people were a woman whom 
he loved and a man whom he hated—and 
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who in return hated him. The young man 
was excitable and impulsive. He opened 
the door of his carriage, stepped from the 
footboard of the local train to the footboard 
of the express, opened the other door, and 
made his way into the presence of these two 
people. The feat (on the supposition that 
the trains were going at the same pace) is by 
no means so perilous as it might appear. 

“ Having now got our young man without 
his ticket into the carriage in which the elder 
man and the young woman are travelling, it 
is not difficult to imagine that a violent scene 
ensued. It is possible that the pair were 
also Americans, which is the more probable 
as the man carried a weapon—an unusual 
thing in England. If our supposition of 
incipient mania is correct, the young man is 
likely to have assaulted the other. As the 
upshot of the quarrel the elder man shot the 
intruder, and then made his escape from 
the carriage, taking the young lady with him. 
We will suppose that all this happened very 
rapidly, and that the train was still going at 
so slow a pace that it was not difficult for 
them to leave it. A woman might leave a 
train going at eight miles an hour. As a 
matter of fact, we know that this woman did 
do so. 

“ And now we have to fit in the man in 
the smoking carriage. Presuming that we 
have, up to this point, reconstructed the 
tragedy correctly, we shall find nothing in 
this other man to cause us to reconsider our 
conclusions. According to my theory, this 
man saw the young fellow cross from one 
train to the other, sav^ him open the door, 
heard the pistol-shot, saw the two fugitives 
spring out on to the line, realized that 
murder had been done, and sprang out him¬ 
self in pursuit. Why he has never been 
heard of since—whether he met his own 
death in the pursuit, or whether, as is more 
likely, he was made to realize that it was not 
a case for his interference—is a detail which 
we have at present no means of explaining. 
I acknowledge that there are some difficulties 
in the way. At first sight, it might seem 
improbable that at such a moment a 
murderer would burden himself in his flight 
with a brown leather bag. My answer is that 
he was well aware that if the bag were found 
his identity would be established. It was 
absolutely necessary for him to take it with 
him. My theory stands or falls upon one 
point, and I call upon the railway company 
to make strict inquiry as to whether a ticket 
was found unclaimed in the local train 
through Harrow and King’s I^angley upon 
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the r8th of March. If such a ticket were found 
my case is proved. If not, my theory may 
still be the correct one, for it is conceivable 
either that he travelled without a ticket or 
that his ticket was lost.” 

To this elaborate and plausible hypothesis 
the answer of the.police and of the com¬ 
pany was, first, that no such ticket was 
found ; secondly, that the slow train 
would never run parallel to the express; 
and, thirdly, that the local train had been 
stationary in King’s Langley Station when 
the express, going at fifty miles an hour, had 
flashed past it. So perished the only satis¬ 
fying explanation, and five years have elapsed 
without supplying a new one. Now, at last, 
there comes a statement which covers all the 
facts, and which must be regarded as 
authentic. It took the shape of a letter 
dated from New York, and addressed to the 
same criminal investigator whose theory I 
have quoted. It is given here in extenso, 
with the exception of the two opening 
paragraphs, which are personal in their 
nature :— 

“ You’ll excuse me if I am not very free 
with names. There’s less reason now than 
there was five years ago when mother was 
still living. But for all that, I had rather 
cover up our tracks all I can. But I owe 
you an explanation, for if your idea of it was 
wrong, it was a mighty ingenious one all the 
same. I’ll have to go back a little so as you 
may understand all about it. 

“ My people came from Bucks, England, 
and emigrated to the States in the early fifties. 
They settled in Rochester, in the State of 
New York, where my father ran a large dry 
goods store. There were only two sons : 
myself, James, and my brother, Edward. I 
was ten years older than my brother, and 
after my father died I sort of took the place 
of a father to him, as an elder brother would. 
He was a bright, spirited boy, and just one of 
the most beautiful creatures that ever lived. 
But there was always a soft spot in him, and 
it was like mold in cheese, for it spread and 
spread, and nothing that you could do would 
stop it. Mother saw it just as clearly as I 
did, but she went on spoiling him all the 
same, for he had such a way with him that 
you could refuse him nothing. I did all I 
could to hold him in, and he hated me for 
my pains. 

“ At last he fairly got his head, and nothing 
that we could do would stop him. He got 
off into New York,and went rapidly from bad 
to worse. At first he was only fast, and then 
he was criminal; and then, at the end of a year 
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or two, he was one of the most notorious 
young crooks in the city. He had formed a 
friendship with Sparrow MacCoy, who was at 
the head of his profession as a bunco-steerer, 
green goodsman, and general rascal. They 
took to card-sharping, and frequented some 
of the best hotels in New York. My brother 
was an excellent actor {he might have made 
an honest name 
for himself if he 
had chosen), and 
he would take the 
parts of a young 
Englishman of 
title, of a simple 
lad from the West, 
or of a college 
u ndergraduate, 
whichever suited 
Sparrow MacCoy’s 
purpose. And 
then one day he 
dressed himself as 
a girl, and he 
carded it off so 
well, and made 
himself such a 
valuable decoy, 
that it was their 
favorite game 
afterwards. They 
had made it right 
with Tammany 
and with the 
police, so it 
seemed as if noth¬ 
ing could ever 
stop them, for 
those were in the 
days before the 
Lexow Commis¬ 
sion, and if you 
only had a pull, 
you could do 
pretty nearly anything you wanted. 

“And nothing would have stopped them 
if they had only stuck to cards and New 
York, but they must needs come up Rochester 
way, and forge a name upon a check. 
It was my brother that did it, though every¬ 
one knew that it was under the influence 
of Sparrow MacCoy, I bought up that 
check, and a pretty sum it cost me. Then 
I went to my brother, laid it before him on 
the table, and swore to him that I would 
prosecute if he did not dear out of the 
country. At first he simply laughed. I 
could not prosecute, he said, without break¬ 
ing our mother’s heart, and he knew that I 


would not do that. I made him understand, 
however, that our mother's heart was being 
broken in any case, and that I had set firm 
on the point that I w T ould rather see him in 
a Rochester gaol than in a New York hotel. 
So at last he gave in, and he made me a 
solemn promise that he would see Sparrow 
MacCoy no more, that he would go to Europe, 

and that he would 
turn his hand to 
any honest trade 
that I helped him 
to get* I took him 
down right away 
to an old family 
friend, Joe Will- 
son, who is an ex¬ 
porter of American 
watches a nd 
clocks, and I got 
him to give 
Edward an agency 
in London, with a 
small salary and a 
5 per cent, com¬ 
mission on all 
business. His 
manner and ap¬ 
pearance were so 
good that he won 
the old man over 
at once, and with¬ 
in a week he was 
sent off to I^ondon 
with a case full of 
samples. 

u It seemed to 
me that this busi¬ 
ness of the check 
had really given 
my brother a fright, 
and that there 
was some chance 
of his settling 
down into an honest line oF life. My mother 
had spoken with him, and what she said had 
touched him, for she had always been the 
best of mothers to him, and he had been the 
great sorrow of her life. Rut I knew that 
this man Sparrow MacCoy had a great 
influence over Edward, and my chance 
of keeping the lad straight lay in breaking 
the connection between them. I had a 
friend in the New York detective force, and 
through him I kept a watch upon MacCoy, 
When within a fortnight of my brother’s 
sailing I heard that MacCoy had taken a 
berth in the Eiruria^ I was as certain as if 

he had told me that he was going over to 
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England for the purpose of coaxing Edward 
back again into the ways that he had left, 
In an instant I had resolved to go also, and 
to put my influence against MacCoy’s. I 
knew it was a losing fight, hut I thought, and 
my mother thought, that it was my duty. 
We passed the last night together in prayer 
for my success, and she gave me her own 
Testament that my father had given her on 
the day of their marriage in the Old Country, 
so that I might always wear it next my heart. 


“ 1 Who is it, anyway ? ’ asked one of 
the dudes. 

" 1 He's Sparrow MacCoy, the most notori¬ 
ous card-sharper in the States.’ 

w Up he jumped with a bottle in his hand, 
but he remembered that he was under the 
flag of the effete Old Country, where law and 
order run, and Tammany has no pull Gaol 
and the gallows wait for violence and murder, 
and there’s no slipping out by the back door 
on board an ocean linen 



" I was a fellow-traveller, on the steamship, 
with Sparrow MacCoy, and at least I had 
the satisfaction of spoiling his little game for 
the voyage. The very first night I went into 
the smoking-room, and found him at the 
head of a card table, with half-a-dozen young 
fellows who were carrying their full purses 
and their empty skulls over to Europe. He 
was settling down for his harvest, and a rich 
one it would have been. But I soon changed 
all that 

lt * Gentlemen/ said I, 4 are you aware 
whom you are playing with ? ’ 

"'What’s that to you? You mind your 
own business V said he, with an oath, 
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“ 1 Prove your words, you- ! 7 said he. 

W< I will! 1 said L ‘Ifcyou will turn up 
your right shirt-sleeve to the shoulder, I will 
either prove my words or I w ill cat themd 
“ He turned white and said not a word. 
You see, I knew' something of his ways, and 
I was aware that part of the mechanism 
which he and all such sharpers use consists 
of an elastic down the arm with a clip just 
above the wrist- Is is by means of this clip 
that they withdraw from their hands the 
cards which they do not want, while they 
substitute other cards from another hiding- 
place, 1 reckoned on it being there, and it 
was. He cursed me, slunk out of the saloon, 
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and was hardly seen again during the voyage. 
For once, at any rate, I got level with Mister 
Sparrow MacCoy. 

“ But he soon had his revenge upon me, 
for when it came to influencing my brother 
he outweighed me every time. Edward had 
kept himself straight in London for the first 
few weeks, and had done some business with 
his American watches, until this villain came 
across his path once more. I did my best, 
but the best was little enough. The next 
thing I heard there had been a scandal at 
one of the Northumberland Avenue hotels : a 
traveller had been fleeced of a large sum by 
two confederate card-sharpers, and the matter 
was in the hands of Scotland Yard. The 
first I learned of it was in the evening paper, 
and I was at once certain that my brother and 
MacCoy were back at their old games. I 
hurried at once to Edward’s lodgings. They 
told me that he and a tall gentleman 
(whom I recognised as MacCoy) had gone 
off together, and that he had left the lodgings 
and taken his things with him. The land¬ 
lady had heard them give several directions 
to the cabman, ending with Euston Station, 
and she had accidentally overheard the tall 
gentleman saying something about Man¬ 
chester. She believed that that was their 
destination. 

“ A glance at the time-table showed me 
that the most likely train was at five, though 
there was another at 4.35 which they might 
have caught. I had only time to get the later 
one, but found no sign of them either at the 
depot or in the train. They must have gone 
on by the earlier one, so I determined to 
follow them to Manchester and search for 
them in the hotels there. One last appeal 
to my brother by all that he owed to my 
mother might even now be the salvation of 
him. My nerves were overstrung, and I lit 
a cigar to steady them. At that moment, 
just as the train was moving off, the door of 
my compartment was flung open, and there 
were MacCoy and my brother on the plat¬ 
form. 

“ They were both disguised, and with good 
reason, for they knew that the London police 
were after them. MacCoy had a great astra¬ 
khan collar drawn up, so that only his eyes 
and nose were showing. My brother was 
dressed like a woman, with a black veil half 
down his face, but of course it did not deceive 
me for an instant, nor would it have done so 
even if I had not known that he had often 
used such a dress before. I started up, and 
as I did so MacCoy recognised me. He said 
something, the conductor slammed the door, 
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and they were shown into the next compart¬ 
ment. I tried to stop the train so as to 
follow them, but the wheels were already 
moving, and it was too late. 

“ When we stopped at Willesden, I 
instantly changed my carriage. It appears 
that I was not seen to do so, which is not 
surprising, as the station was crowded with 
people. MacCoy, of course, was expecting 
me, and he had spent the time between 
Euston and Willesden in saying all he could 
to harden my brother’s heart and set him 
against me. That is what I fancy, for I had 
never found him so impossible to soften or 
to move. I tried this way and I tried that; 
I pictured his future in an English gaol; I 
described the sorrow of his mother when 
I came back with the news ; I said everything 
to touch his heart, but all to no purpose. 
He sat there with a fixed sneer upon his 
handsome face, while every now and then 
Sparrow MacCoy would throw in a taunt at 
me, or some word of encouragement to hold 
my brother to his resolutions. 

“ ‘ Why don’t you run a Sunday-school ? ’ he 
would say to me, and then, in the same breath : 
4 He thinks you have no will of your own. 
He thinks you are just the baby brother and 
that he can lead you where he likes. He’s 
only just finding out that you are a man as 
well as he.’ 

“ It was those words of his which set me 
talking bitterly. We had left Willesden, you 
understand, for all this took some time. My 
temper got the better of me, and for the first 
time in my life I let my brother see the rough 
side of me. Perhaps it would have been 
better had I done so earlier and more 
often. 

“ ‘ A man ! ’ said I. ‘ Well, I’m glad to 
have your friend’s assurance of it, for no one 
would suspect it to see you like a boarding- 
school missy. I don’t suppose in all this 
country there is a more contemptible-looking 
creature than you are as you sit there with 
that Dolly pinafore upon you.’ He coloured 
up at that, for he was a vain man, and he 
winced from ridicule. 

“ ‘ It’s only a dust-cloak,’ said he, and he 
slipped it off. 4 One has to throw the 
coppers off one’s scent, and I had no other 
way to do it.’ He took his toque off with 
the veil attached, and he put both it and the 
cloak into his brown bag. 4 Anyway, I don’t 
need to wear it until the conductor comes 
round,’ said he. 

44 4 Nor then, either,’ said I, and taking 
the bag I slung it with all my force out of 
the window. 1 Now,’ said I, 4 you’ll never 
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make a Mary Jane of yourself while I can 
help its, If nothing but that disguise stands 
between you and a gaol, then to gaol you 
shall go/ 

“ That was the way to manage him. I 
felt my advantage at once. His supple 
nature was one which yielded to roughness 
far more readily than to entreaty- He 
flushed with shame, and his eyes filled with 
tears. But MacCoy saw my advantage also, 
and was determined that I should not pursue 
it, 

“ ‘ He J s my pard, and you shall not bully 
him/ he cried. 

“ ‘ He's my brother, and you shall not ruin 
him/said I. *1 believe a spell of prison is 
the very best way of keeping you apart, and 
you shall have it, or it will be no fault of 
mine/ 

“ 1 Oh, you would squeal, would you ? 3 he 


but his anger against me and my resentment 
towards him had both for the moment been 
swallowed up in this sudden tragedy. It was 
he who first realized the situation. The train 
was for some reason going very slowly at the 
moment, and he saw his opportunity for 
escape. In an instant he had the door open, 
but I was as quick as he, and jumping upon 
him the two of us fell off the foot board and 
rolled in each other's arms down a steep em¬ 
bankment. At the bottom I struck my head 
against a stone, and I remembered nothing 
more. When I came to myself I was lying 
among some low bushes, not far from the 
railroad track, and somebody was bathing my 
head with a - wet handkerchief. It was 
Sparrow MacCoy, 

“ i I guess 1 couldn't leave you/ said he. 
* I didn't want to have the blood of two of 
you on my hands in one day, You loved 



cried, and in an instant he whipped out his 
revolver, I sprang for his hand, but saw 
that l was too late, and jumped aside. At 
the same instant he fired, and the bullet 
which would have struck me passed through 
the heart of my unfortunate brother, 

“He dropped without a groan upon the 
floor of the compartment, and MacCoy and I, 
equally horrified, knelt at each side of him, 
trying to bring back some signs of life. Mac* 
Coy still held the loaded revolver in his hand, 


your brother, Fve no doubt ; but you didn't 
love him a cent more than I loved him, 
though you'll say that I took a queer way to 
show it. Anyhow, it seems a mighty empty 
world now that he is gone, and I don't care 
a continental whether you give me over to 
the hangman or not/ 

** He had turned his ankle in the fall, and 
there we sat, he with his useless foot, and I 
with my throbbing head, and we talked and 
talked until gradOallv my bitterness began to 
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soften and to turn into something like 
sympathy. What was the use of revenging his 
death upon a man who was as much stricken by 
that death as I was ? And then, as my wits 
gradually returned, I began to realize also 
that I could do nothing against MacCoy 
which would not recoil upon my mother and 
myself. How could we convict him without 
a full account of my brother’s career being 
made public—the very thing which of all 
others we had to avoid? It was really as 
much our interest as his to cover the 
matter up, and from being an avenger 
of crime I found myself changed to a con¬ 
spirator against Justice. The place in which 
we found ourselves was one of those pheasant 
preserves which are so common in the Old 
Country, and as we groped our way through it 
I found myself consulting the slayer of my 
brother as to how far it would be possible to 
hush it up. 

“ I soon realized from what he said that 
unless there were some papers of which we 
knew nothing in my brother’s pockets, there 
was really no possible means by which the 
police could identify him or learn how he had 
got there. His ticket was in MacCoy’s pocket, 
and so was the ticket for some baggage 
which they had left at the' depot Like 
most Americans, he had found it cheaper and 
easier to buy an outfit in London than to bring 
one from New York, so that all his linen and 
clothes were new and unmarked. The bag, 
containing the dust cloak, which I had 
thrown out of the window, may have fallen 
among some bramble patch where it is still 
concealed, or may have been carried off by 
some tramp, or may have come into the 
possession of the police, who kept the 
incident to themselves. Anyhow, I have 
seen nothing about it in the London papers. 
As to the watches, they were a selection from 
those which had been intrusted to him for 
business purposes. It may have been for the 
same business purposes that he was taking 
them to Manchester, but—well, it’s too late 
to enter into that. 

“ I don’t blame the police for being at 
fault. I don’t see how it could have been 
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otherwise. There was just one little clew that 
they might have followed up, but it was a 
small one. I mean that small circular mirror 
which was found in my brother’s pocket. It 
isn’t a very common thing for a young man 
to carry about with him, is it ? But a 
gambler might have told you what such a 
mirror may mean to a card-sharper. If you 
sit back a little from the table, and lay the 
mirror, face upwards, upon your lap, you can 
see, as you deal, every card that you 
give to your adversary. It is not hard to 
say whether you see a man or raise him 
when you know his cards as well as your 
own. It was as much a part of a sharper’s 
outfit as the elastic clip upon Sparrow 
MacCoy’s arm. Taking that, in connection 
with the recent frauds at the hotels, the police 
might have got hold of one end of the string. 

“ I don’t think there is much more for me 
to explain. VVe got to a village called 
Amersham that night in the character of two 
gentlemen upon a walking tour, and after¬ 
wards we made our way quietly to Ixmdon, 
whence MacCoy went on to Cairo and I 
returned to New York. My mother died six 
months afterwards, and I am glad to say that 
to the day of her death she never knew what 
had happened. She was always under the 
delusion that Edward was earning an honest 
livifig in London, and I never had the heart 
to tell her the truth. He never wrote; but, 
then, he never did write at any time, so that 
made no difference. His name was the last 
upon her lips. 

“ There’s just one other thing that I have 
to ask you, sir, and I should take it as a kind 
return for all this explanation, if you could 
do it for me. You remember that Testament 
that was picked up. I always carried it in 
my inside pocket, and it must have come out 
in my fall. I value it very highly, for it was 
the family book with my birth and my 
brother’s marked by my father in the begin¬ 
ning of it. I wish you would apply at the 
proper place and have it sent to me. It can 
be of no possible value to anyone else. If 
you address it to X, Bassano’s Library, Broad¬ 
way, New York, it is sure to come to hand.” 
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ROTESQUE as it may ap¬ 
pear, it is good physic for 
mef concluded my friend, 
“ and I am going back for a 
third dose this summer. Will 
you come ? fi 

Experiment and companionship were alike 
attractive; I was said to need a holiday; 
there was a justifying balance at the bank. 
11 1 will! ” I cried, and i did; and this is the 
story of our doings. 

Husbands and wives, we were a party of 
four. For ten pounds odd per head we were 
carried, second-class, and in some forty-eight 
hours, through Paris, Zurich, Innsbruck, and 
Toblach to Villach. Thence, a few shillings 
and a few more hours of train brought us to 
the village of Veldes, Oberkrain, Austria, the 
scene of the experiment—nearly a thousand 
miles from home, barely a hundred from 
the Adriatic, and remote enough from the 
conventionalities of civilization to warrant 
the strange life we were about to lead* 

Veldes, scattered about an idyllic lake, lies 
some thousand feet above sea, amid the 
easternmost undulations of the Julian Alps. 
Away in the west rises the lofty dolomitic 
mass of the Triglau, and from north to cast, 
within easy walking distance, runs the range 
of the rugged Karavvanken. A brown river 
brawls through the valley; tufts of the 
fragrant wild cyclamen scent the woods; 
picturesque white villages, set amidst orchards 
and maize - fields, and teeming with un¬ 
intelligible peasant children, are dotted about 
the lower slopes of the hills; beyond stretches 
for miles the solitude of juniper bush and 
pine forest. 

The clear, dry 
a t m osphere, so m e 
supposed virtue in 
the water, and the 
general charm of 
the surroundings 
bring, each sum¬ 
mer, many a jaded 
Viennese to 
Veldes in search 
of sun and air as 
ordinarily pre¬ 
scribed. But ours 
was a different 
quest The first 
- and every sub 


sequent—night of our stay, for instance, 
we spent upon the edge of the lake, within 
a few feet of the water, in a couple of rough 
wooden huts without fronts—with some 
forebodings, it must be confessed, although 
it was in August; but, as we afterwards 
found, with only good effects. 

We had come for a month as the paying 
guests, amongst a hundred others, of a man 
w r ho for thirty years past has been preaching 
— not altogether in the wilderness— the 
healing power of light, sun, and air, applied 
to the body of man as God made it. The 
tailor's art, he insists, is anti-hygienic, a source 
of moral and physical degradation. There 
may be occasions for simple covering, but 
there are equally, in the interests^ of whole¬ 
someness and vitality, occasions for absence 
of clothing. 

In accordance with the rules of the 
game, therefore, we rose every morning 
soon after five, and having walked, my 
friend and I, to the Hill of Men, our 
wives to the Hill of Women, in the 
scantiest clothing consistent with what is 
called decency, we forthwith spent the 
early hours wandering or reclining in sun or 
shadow, jumping, digging, or reading, accord¬ 
ing to temperament, and breakfasting on the 
milk, bread, and honey we had brought 
with us from the hut. The humours 
of the situation we may leave to the ready 
imagination—they will appeal to every¬ 
body ; the delights—though our tastes will 
be called in question—we can vouch for out 
of our own experience; the advantages, 
which will be obvious probably to nobody. 
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OUR A1R-KUT AT TU& WATERS EDGE* 

shall be set forth by the “ Doctor,” our host, 
in his own words—put into English some 
twenty years ago, and still unretracted :— 

" There is no life without air: no health 
without light * * , we not only breathe 
through our lungs, but through our skin, 
which contains millions of minute blood¬ 
vessels thirsting for oxygen, and millions of 
nerves thirsting for light. Where there is 
blood there ought to be air; where there are 
nerves there ought to be light. * * . The light 
of the sun favours the change of matter; in 
other words* the 
process of life- , . * 

A not her bene fie tal 
influence of the 
air-bath lies in the 
constant changes 
of sunlight and 
shade, heat and 
cold of the atmos¬ 
phere, by which 
the skin is stimu¬ 
lated— a stimulus 
that does not 
remain confined to 
the surface of the 
body, but is ex¬ 
tended, through 
the nerves, to the 
remotest internal 
organs* * * * Thus, 
in opposition to 
the common allo¬ 
pathic system 
which makes the 
stomach the scape¬ 


goat of its efforts, the physico- 
hydriatic system effects its- cures 
principally through the skin. 
Leaving the internal organs un¬ 
disturbed, and allowing them to 
perform their functions in peace, 
or to repair damages themselves 
without any direct stimulus on the 
part of the physician, the alternate 
application of heat and cold on 
the surface of the body produces 
a powerful effect, not only on the 
skin, but through the skin upon 
the whole organism in its remotest 
parts. Millions of peripheral 
nerves propagate the impressions 
received to the nervous centres 
and the vital organs ; millions of 
capillary vessels discharge the 
effete matter with which they are 
loaded through the pores of the 
skin, and carry the oxygenated 
blood to the interior of the body* No 
poisonous drugs are required to call forth 
a healthy reaction. The vitality of every 
molecule is raised, the strength of the indi¬ 
vidual increased/* 

After our strange air-bath on the top of 
the hill, we used to walk back, clothed, to 
another strange bath at the bottom, where, 
for the best part of an hour, we lay out on a 
slanting roof bare, save for our beads, to 
the full blaze of the sun. Then, for twenty 
minutes by the clock, we were swathed tight 
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in our blankets, and then taken indoors, 
plunged into a tub of tepid water, and 
massaged by expert attendants* By the time 
we got back on our bare—and not infre¬ 
quently tender—feet to the huts* we were 
quite ready for the simple vegetarian mid-day 
meal that awaited us under the huge 
common dining-roof* 

“The chief object of the light and air 
bath,” to quote for the last time, * f is the 
invigoration of the nervous system of the 
whole organism, while the chief object of the 
sun-bath is the purification of the blood* * , * 
The direct effects of the sun upon the skin 
are remarkable: the skin is reddened and 
raised, the capillaries are swelled up, readily 
yield the effete matter with which they are 
loaded, and greedily imbibe the oxygen of 
the surrounding air, the peripheric circulation 
becomes much improved, stagnations are 
resolved, rheumatic pains relieved, and the 
change of matter 
accelerated, , * * 

It is through the 
complete removal 
of the waste pec¬ 
cant matter and 
the invigoration of 
the nervous 
system that har¬ 
mony in the func- 
tions of the 


proper diet, and 
exercise. We can¬ 
not buy health in 
the apothecary's 
shop*” 

The virtue of 
strenuous laziness 
during the healing 
time being also 
sternly inculcated 
by the healer* the 
afternoon generally 
opened with deli¬ 
cious sleep, fol¬ 
lowed, at the 
option of the 
individual, by 
either a modified 
repetition of the 
morning's airing and sunning, or by a lazy 
stroll with camera or book. Soon after six 
the evening meal of soup, vegetables* and 
sweets was over* and by nine — coffee* 
tobacco, and chatter having achieved their 
purpose — we were generally sleeping our 
Adamic sleep* On the nights when, for the 
purposes of the cure* the body, or some part 
of it, vvas u packed ” in a cold water bandage* 
dreaming was sometimes delayed; but if that 
particular part of the treatment was distaste¬ 
ful, you were a free man as soon as the 
attendant's back w as turned. 

Though the “ Doctor's ” fees are based 
upon sound commercial principles — the 
inclusive charge per month ranging from 
;£i2 to ^15—he has absolute belief in his 
own seriousness. And his numerous patients 
for the most part take him seriously, though 
in varying degrees* The consumptive, for 
instance* who has been to him for fifteen 


organism is re¬ 
stored, the body 
as it were rejuven¬ 
ated* But no 
rejuvenation can 
take place without 
the assistance of 
air, light, water, 
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chiefly for the 
rents it tears in 
the commonplace 
— can hardly be 
said, 1 suppose, to 
take him not 
seriously. 

Two questions 
will occur to every 
reader: How often 
does it rain, and 
how far off is the 
nearest medical 
man with the 


UN THE HIH, OP MEN- 
PATIENTS AT PLAY, 

successive summers 
and is still alive, takes 
him most seriously; 
my friend, who is 
returning for the fifth 
time this summer, 
because he finds he 
weathers the winter 
after a month in 
Veldes better than 
after a month any¬ 
where else, takes 
him more (or less) 
seriously ; while I, 
who have been twice 
and still tvould go— 
partly for the rents it 
patches in the body, 




IN Tit® SUM-HATH, 

orthodox qualifications ? We 
have never recorded, or seen 
recorded, either the depth or 
the frequency of the rainfall, so 
we can only give the general 
impression formed by our own 
experiences—that rain is apt to 
fall in Veldes as elsewhere, but 
that it does not spoil upon an 
average more than one day a 
week. Indeed, tf spoil M ts scarcely 
the word, inasmuch as soft, warm 
rain upon the naked body is an 
added delight, and a bath of 
steam instead of sun an added 
exigence. We have, it is true, 
been sometimes kept indoors—if 
indoors it can be called—by heavy 
cold rains, or terrific thunder¬ 
storms, but_even they have had 
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with them their 
own attendant 
and — pace the 
“ Doctor ” — their 
own medicine- 
chest. 

I am not in 
league with this 
arch-heretic, so do 
not recommend 
all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of sick 
men and women 
to exchange physic 
for nakedness. 
But I am sure no 
man whose fleshly 
ills go no deeper 
than my own could 
fail to profit by 
making the experi¬ 
ment Nor need 


THIS STEPS—VRLDILS. 

The nearest qualified doctor is to be found 
in the institution itself, to which, by order of 
the Austrian Government, he is attached as 
responsible medical officer. Any, then, who 
will trust the qualifications of other lands 
need have no fear. But it should be said 
that the nursing staff, like everything else, 
is rough and primitive, and that delicate 
people accustomed to gentle-handed attention 
should, if inclined to make the venture, take 


there be any fear 
of boredom. The 
lake is good for swimming and booting, and 
for such as love them there are cycles, and 
tennis courts, and music gardens. For my¬ 
self, when I tired of book or friend, medita¬ 
tion upon the strangeness and significance of 
my doings afforded a sufficient distraction. 
The body is still too often confounded with 
the flesh, and it is a stimulating experience to 
assist, even in so small a measure as at 
Veldes, in its spiritualization. 



THE ISUM>—VELDES. 
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EW object?; on this earth are 
more beautiful than a Consular 
Kawass, His wages may be 
small, but that is in ore than 
compensated for by the gor¬ 
geousness of his clothes. His 
outer garment unites the merits of an Inver¬ 
ness coat, a lady’s cloak, an Arab abbaye 
and an Ulster Sometimes it is short, and 
comes only to his waist; often it is long, 
reaching down to his heels. It is wonderfully 
embroidered with threads of silver and of 
gold, and also threads of silk* coloured green, 
crimson, yellow* blue, and purple. There 
are wings attached to this garment at the 
shoulders, which give the Kawass the ap¬ 
pearance of a huge bird of tropical climes, as 
he hurries down a Turkish street; and as if 
this were not enough glory, there is worked 
on his back the coat-of-arms of the country 
he represents. The emblems of some coun¬ 
tries suit the back of a Kawass better than 
the devices of others. There is Austria, for 
instance, whose double-headed black eagle 
stands out strongly in contrast with the 
rainbow splendour of the coat, and an eagle's 
head standing out on each shoulder-blade 
makes the balance perfect. 

When the Consul drives abroad in his 
carriage, the Kawass mounts upon the seat 
with the coachman, and has his hands 
crossed over the hilt of a broad, semi-circular 


scimitar : that new-moon-shaped sword which 
we see the executioner in Eastern pictures 
wiping on the tail of his coat, after he has 
rolled off a few heads on the pavement As 
the Kawass usually has great* sweeping black 
moustaches, the addition of the sword gives 
him an appearance of great bloodthirstiness, 
which is most impressive. As a matter of 
fact, however, he is a harmless individual, 
who runs errands for the Consul, and 
conducts tourists to mosques and places of 
that sort, accepting with thankfulness a 
small gift in recognition of his services. 

Mr. Turner’s Kawass knocked at the door 
of the Consular room, and on being told to 
enter, displayed to the Consul a face labouring 
under some powerful agitation. 

“ Well, what is it ? ” asked Consul Turner, 

11 Excellency, the man who disappeared 
has come back.” 

“What man who disappeared* Selim?” 

“The cold-water man, Excellency.” 

“Oh, McSimmins? He didn’t disappear; 
he went home* you remember. He sent his 
papers to me about a month ago, with a 
request for a permit to leave the country, 
which was quite unnecessary. You brought 
me the papers, and 1 gave them back to you. 11 

“Yes, Excellency,” said the Kawass, 
nervously. 

u So he has returned, has he? What does 
he want ? 11 
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thought it 


“ Yes, Excellency ; and he demands to see 
you, but I thought it better not to let him iru” 

“Why, Selim?” 

<( I think he is insane, Excellency. 5 

“Oh, that is nothing new. I 
from the first” 

“He is here, Excellency, in a Turkish 
Pasha's uniform, and he will not go away. 
Then he acted very strangely, and it may 
not be safe to let him in.” 

11 Qh, nonsense ! Let him conic in. 
McSimmins wouldn’t hurt anybody,” 

The Kawass departed with evident 
reluctance, and shortly after an extra¬ 
ordinary figure presented itself to the 
Consul's view. He wore the costume 
of a Turkish Pasha, and had stuck 
on his head a red fez with a long 
silken tassel He came in, stepping 
with gingerly caution, as if walking 
on thin ice. He held his open hands 
tremblingly before him, as if antici¬ 
pating a fall, and his head bobbed 
about in an erratic manner that 
threatened to dislodge the tarbush 
he wore, and kept the silken tassel 
swaying to and fro. 

14 I—I—I—Pm afraid,” he said, 
with a stammer, “that you won’t 
recognise me, Mr, Turner. 1 ’ 

“Oh, yes, I do,” replied the Consul 
“You are Mr. McSimmins, who came 
over here to convert the Turk by 
means of a daily bath, quite ignoring 
my suggestion that the Turk already 
performed his ablutions five 
times a day. 11 

“Ah, yes, Consul, quite true, 
quite true; but only his hands 
and feet, and I still hold that if 
you submerge the Turk once a 
day, he would prove a different 
man.” 

“Well,” said the Consul, u I 
have often thought that if the 
whole country were submerged 
minutes it would be, on the 
improvement; still, that is an opinion that 
must not be mentioned outside the Consular 
residence. But, as I suggested to you 
before, if cleanliness were your object, the 
Turkish bath is not altogether unknown 
even in our own country, and is supposed 
to be reasonably efficient*” 

u It is warm and enervating,” said 
McSimmins, speaking with stuttering hesi¬ 
tation, which seemed to show that his theory 
was not perfectly grounded. “ I advocate 
cold water, you know*” 
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“Yes, I remember you did,” began the 
Consul, but he was interrupted by McSimmins 
suddenly precipitating himself on the Root, 
and clutching wildly at the carpet. The 
Consul sprang to his feet with an exclamation 
of dismay* 

“It’s all right,” cried McSimmins; “don't 
be alarmed. The room is spinning round, 
but it will steady down in a minute ; then 1 11 




it's all right , 1 ckiEL McsiiMMlHs; * don't UK alafitrW ' 
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get up. Just wait till things come to a stand¬ 
still again.” 

Presently the grovelling man rose to his 
knees, and then, tremulously, to his feet. 

“You will excuse me if I sit down?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly,” said the Consul, also seating 
himself “What is the trouble—St. Vitus’s 
dance, or anything of that kind ?” 

“Something of that kind,” echoed the 
visitor. “ I don’t really know what the 
trouble is, but I’ll tell you what it feels like. 
It feels as if my brain had become loosened 
from the inside of my skull, like a ripe kernel 
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in a nut; then if I walk hurriedly it turns 
over, and the whole world turns with it, and 
I have to get down on my hands and knees 
and shake my head till my brain gets right- 
side up again. Do I make myself clear ? 

“Oh, perfectly clear,” said the Consul, 
edging his chair back a little. “ Will you 
excuse me, Mr. McSimmins, while I call in 
my Kawass? I have some business for him 
to do, and you can tell your story with perfect 
freedom in his presence, for I make a 
confidant of him anyhow,” and the Consul 
reached his hand towards the bell. 

McSimmins smiled grimly. 

“ You needn’t be afraid, Consul; I am not 
going to touch you. Of course, no man 
makes a confidant of his Kawass, and you 
think now that I am crazy. I don’t blame 
you at all, and if you are really afraid of me, 
draw your chair near the door, and I’ll stay 
over in the remotest corner of the room ; but 
I would like you to listen to what I have to 
say, officially—that is what you are here for, 
you know.” 

“ Oh, I am not afraid at all,” replied the 
Consul, thinking it, however, worth while to 
add, “ I never think myself in danger, because - 
I keep my loaded revolver in the drawer 
here before me,” saying which he took the 
weapon out and placed it on his table. 

“ A most sensible precaution,” rejoined 
McSimmins, nodding his head. The nodding 
seemed to be unfortunate, for he paused 
breathlessly, put his two open palms up to 
the side of his face, gave his head a few jerks, 
this way and that, and then murmured, with 
a sigh of contentment : “ That’s all right.” 
The Consul thought it well to ignore the 
re-turning of the brain, which was evidently 
taking place under McSimmins’s manipula¬ 
tion, and so he said, as if nothing extra¬ 
ordinary had happened: — 

“ When did you return, Mr. McSimmins ? ” 

“ Return ; from where ? ” 

“ You sailed for home about a month ago.” 

“ Oh, no, I didn’t! ” corrected the visitor. 

“ Well, you sent your papers here, and 
asked for a permit to leave the country, and 
I wrote a note to you saying that a permit 
was not necessary, and not hearing from you 
again, I took it for granted that you had 
sailed.” 

“ Ah, I see,” mused McSimmins, about to 
nod again, which motion he suddenly stopped 
by putting his hand to his forehead. “ I have 
never left Turkey; in truth, I have been the 
guest of Zimri Pasha for the last month.” 

“Really!” said the Consul. “Well, the 
Pasha is a most excellent man, and I wish 
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there were more officials like him. He told 
me he took a great interest in your cold- 
water scheme, and was doing his best to help 
you, and seemed surprised to hear that 1 
didn’t take much interest in it myself.” 

“ Yes, I think I converted him,” said 
McSimmins, “ but only this afternoon. 
About a month ago he sent a messenger to 
me asking me to bring my papers to him, and 
added that he would be glad to learn some¬ 
thing further of the scheme I had in hand, as 
he was inclined to believe in it, and wished 
for more information.” 

“That’s what he told me,” remarked the 
Consul, “ and he expressed his regret at your 
early departure.” 

“ Very well. I called on him at the hour 
named, which was after dark. You know the 
Pasha’s house, perhaps, Consul ? ” 

“ Yes, I have visited him somewhat fre¬ 
quently. He is, as I have said, the most 
intelligent Turkish official I have yet met, 
and seems to have a sincere desire to elevate 
the people.” 

“That describes him exactly,” agreed 
McSimmins. “ He delights in the elevation 
of the people, and is very successful at it, 
too.” 

“ I shouldn’t go so far as to say that,” 
demurred the Consul. “ I have never 
observed any practical results from his 
endeavours in that line.” 

“ Ah, there you do him wrong,” pleaded 
McSimmins, earnestly. “ You see, I know 
the Pasha better than you do, for I have 
been his guest for a month. But to go on 
with my story. On entering, I was led past 
the semi-public room in which the Pasha 
transacts his business, taken across the first 
court, in which the palm trees grow, into a 
smaller room beyond—a room along the 
three sides of which were divans covered 
with rich Oriental rugs ; and here, asking 
me to be seated, the attendant disappeared 
between the heavy curtains which hung over 
the doorway. Presently that obsequious 
secretary of the Pasha came in, followed 
by a servant bearing a tray on which 
were two tiny cups of coffee. The 
secretary saluted me with that grovelling 
deference of which he is the cringing master, 
and asked me to be good enough to give 
him all my papers, so that the Pasha might 
scrutinize them. The Pasha, he added, 
would have pleasure in meeting me socially 
after the business was transacted. I had my 
passport, teskary, and the document giving 
me the right of domicile, in a blue envelope 
reposing in my inside pocket, and this 
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envelope I handed to the secretary. He 
then bade me, in his master’s name, regale 
myself with the coffee* which I did, I 
imagine the coffee was drugged, for shortly 
after taking it I became sleepy, and re¬ 
membered no more until I found 
myself securely pinioned in the 
Court of the (treat Fountain. 

Have you seen the Court of ihe 
Great Fountain ? ” 

u No,” \ replied the Consul ; 

“ I have never been admitted 
further into the residence of 
the Pasha than the Court of the 
Palms,” 

44 The Pasha's house is an 
enormous conglomeration of 
buildings, somewhat resembling 
a stone-walled city. Beautiful 
as the Court of Palms is, it 
does not compare with the 
magnificence of the Court of 
the Great Fountain. The pave¬ 
ment is a mosaic of various 
coloured marble ; all the rest is 
of the purest white* Arabic 
arches are supported by very 
slender, glistening pillars, which 
seemed to me to be made of 
onyx, or some rare white stone. 

The arches themselves are of 
marble, looking like carved 
virgin snow : these form a broad, 
cool veranda that completely 
surrounds the court. The floor 
of the veranda is elevated 
perhaps six inches above the 
tessellated pavement, and is 
almost covered with rich Persian rugs. 
But the striking feature of the court is 
the fountain. The water, I imagine, is 
obtained from some stream or lake in the 
neighbouring mountains, and the fountain 
consists of one huge jet as thick as a man's 
thigh, which shoots straight up into the 
air like a liquid palm tree. It falls back 
musically into a deep, broad pond, which is 
bordered by a heavy coping of marble* The 
convolutions of this coping form a margin to 
this pond that is amazingly irregular, and, the 
Pasha told me, spells out in Arabic his 
favourite text from the Koran*” 

41 What an excellent idea,” interrupted the 
Consul. 

44 Isn't it ? ” agreed his visitor. 44 Perhaps 
I didn't appreciate it at the moment as much 
as I should have done, for I found myself in 
a most cramped and uncomfortable position. 
A stout stick had been thrust under my 
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knees, and my arms had been drawn under 
the projecting ends of this stick, until the 
dhow-joints permitted them to bend up 
against my breast. My wTists were strapped 
together, and the straps fastened in some 


"an l.nlu toKuki'A il|-Il msirtdK,"' 

way behind my back. My ankles were 
united by fetters, and I lay thus in a helpless 
heap like a trussed fowl. The Pasha sat 
crosslegged on a pile of rugs and pillows 
under the veranda, peacefully smoking a 
water pipe, whose hubble-bubble was drowned 
by the musical plashing of the great fountain. 
He sipped now and then some coffee 
from a little cup on a table by his side, and 
regarded me placidly with that serene, con¬ 
templative gaze which you may have noticed 
in his dreamy eyes when he is inclined to 
converse on philosophic subjects* Standing 
near him were four stalwart Nubians, black 
as ebony, whose tongues the Pasha afterwards 
informed me be had been compelled to order 
to be removed, as irresponsible gossip among 
his mentals was irksome to him. 

u After a time the Pasha was good enough 
to address me. He expressed in choice 
phrase his pleasure at seeing me a guest 
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under his humble roof, although at the 
moment the roof above me was the sky, 
besprinkled with brilliant stars. He added 
that he had been much interested in my cold- 
water scheme, and would be pleased to learn 
from my own lips how I was getting on since 
I had honoured his district with my presence. 

“ I replied, with a glance at my bonds, that 
just at the moment 1 was not getting on with 
any degree of rapidity. The Pasha was 
condescending enough to smile at this, and 
bow towards me; then, after a few whiffs at 
his pipe, and a sip of coffee from a cup on 
the table beside him, he proceeded, with the 
utmost suavity :— 

“ ‘ I have been giving some attention of 
late to the cold-water problem, and have 
determined to make some practical experi¬ 
ments that will test its value. The marble 
coping round the fountain at your back was 
constructed by a Greek slave whom I once 
possessed, who, although he had most 
artistic hands, laboured under the affliction 
of a flighty head, which I was compelled to 
remove. Under my directions he did his 
work well, and the coping spells in Arabic 
the phrase :— 

“ ‘ 44 If you meet a friend in the desert who 
lacks for water, give him of your store 
plenteously.” 

“ 4 1 now propose to vivify this motto by 
following its counsel on your behalf.’ 

44 4 Indeed, Pasha,’ said I, ‘there is a suffi¬ 
ciency of water about me already, and my 
clothes are even now wet through.’ 

44 4 My Nubians,’returned the Pasha, calmly, 
4 w^re reluctantly compelled to dip you in 
the fountain, so that you might return to the 
full enjoyment of your senses, which had 
seemingly departed from you ; this submer¬ 
sion has happily had the desired result, and 
thus I have the privilege of holding converse 
with you. But my bounty does not stop so 
meagrely. The adage says, 44 Plenteously,” 
and upon that adage I purpose to act.’ 

44 4 1 beg to call your attention, Pasha, to the 
fact that I am a citizen of a country at peace 
with the Government of the Sultan. With 
the utmost respect towards your authority, I 
hereby protest against my present treatment, 
and warn you that, if you contemplate further 
indignity, you will carry it out at your peril.’ 

44 The Pasha stroked his beard, and acknow¬ 
ledged my remark with a courteous bow. 

44 4 That introduces the elements of an 
international discussion into our conversa¬ 
tion,’ he said, with a reproachful tinge in 
his tone, 4 and in social intercourse .1 think 
anything of a political nature is prone to 
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prove a disturbing element. Let us confine 
ourselves to your cold-water theories.’ With 
this he made a sign to his Nubians, and two 
of them springing forward picked me up aS 
if I had been a bale of goods, and, swaying 
me backwards and forwards, suddenly heaved 
me into the up-spring of the fountain. The 
tremendous jet cf water struck me on the 
back as if it were a battering-ram, and I felt 
myself projected into the air like a shot from 
a cannon’s mouth. Unfortunately, I have not 
at my command the language to depict the 
horror of that moment. I was whirled round 
and round with dizzying rapidity, and when 
I tried to scream, the water dashed into my 
open mouth with choking force. My agony 
was mental rather than physical, for except 
when I turned over and lay mouth down¬ 
ward to the jet, I cannot say there was much 
bodily inconvenience. Once, when I remained 
for a few moments in a sitting posture, I saw 
that I was high in the air above the tops of 
the tallest palms, popping up and down like 
a pea on a hot griddle. In spite of the 
motion, I could easily recognise the deserted 
city, lying calm in the moonlight, and so, 
remembering the hard marble pavement far 
below, I feared that I would tumble help¬ 
lessly over and be smashed into fragments 
on the stone. Such a catastrophe; however, 
did not happen, and by-and-by I saw that it 
was utterly impossible to escape from the 
influence of the water-jet. The great danger 
was of being smothered in the spray; drowned 
in mid-air. I had the peculiar sensation of 
sinking into a watery cushion, whose rebound 
dandled me as if I were a baby. Sometimes, 
when the powerful fountain gave me an extra 
fling aloft, I turned over and came head down¬ 
wards with sickening swiftness into what 
seemed to be a hollow tube of water; then I 
came near to suffocation ; but, by-and-by, the 
heaving column would reassert its power and 
toss me aloft again, when I could breathe 
once more. Now and then I caught a glimpse 
of the full moon in the cloudless blue sky, 
and it appeared to be dancing a hilarious 
jig with me. In spite of the noise of the 
water, I heard the Pasha clap his hands, 
and express approval of the spectacle. 

44 4 Excellent, excellent,’ he cried ; ‘the 
gifted McSimmins dances with gratifying 
ability.’ 

44 My torture for that night ended with a 
moment of most intense fear. I imagine 
that the Pasha gave a sign, and a slave, with 
a lever, suddenly turned off the water. I 
seemed left for an instant suspended in the 
sky ; then I dropped like a falling star. The 
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concentrated anguish of that infinitesimal 
portion of time, I shall never forget It was 
in my mind that the Pasha intended to im- 
* pale me on the standpipe from which 
the jet issued, but such was not the 
case. The water was turned on again 
before I reached the level of the veranda, 
and such was the terrific force of the impact, 
it rising and me falling, that I became 
instantly insensible, and when I woke to 


no light, and very little air, and there I by 
all night unable to sleep, sprawling round on 
the floor, which seemed to be heaving under 
me. Next evening 1 was taken out again, 
and once more flung into the fountain. All 
the while I anticipated that dreadful drop 
again; but the Pasha, fearing probably that 
he would kill me outright, amused himself 
by modifying the torture. The slaves gave 
periodical jerks at the lever, cutting off a 



,J ALOFT."* 


consciousness 1 found myself stretched on 
some rugs under the veranda, my wet 
garments removed. Rut, perhaps, I weary 
you with this lengthened recital ?** 

On the contrary," said the Consul, “I 
was never more interested in my life. 11 

The visitor nodded, and ha\ing disturbed 
his brain by doing so, readjusted it by 
manipulating his head with his hands. 

“1 was taken to a cell in which there was 
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little water at a time, and lowering it a few 
feet, so that I descended by stages until 
almost on a level with the veranda, then I 
would be shot up into mid-air again. Night 
after night of this gave me that loosening 
sensation in the brain of which I complained 
to you, and the result of which you saw when 
I fell on the carpet. I sometimes got a 
little sleep in my cell during the day, but my 
rest was always broken, for the moment I 
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began to dream I was tossing in the fountain 
again. At last I saw that insanity was 
liound to intervene, so I resolved on suicide* 
One evening, by a great effort, being more 
loosely bound than usual, I turned a kind of 
somersault and flung myself free of the 
column of water* I hoped to strike the 
marble pavement, but I fell, instead, into the 
pond, and was instantly fished out by the 
Nubians. I told the Pasha I was determined 
to kill myself, and so for several nights 
I was not brought out from my cell. Some¬ 
times 1 thought that he had relented, but the 
more I pondered over the situation I saw 
that he dare not let me go, for if I could get 
nty Government to believe the extraordinary 
tale 1 had to tell, they would be bound to 
bring him to book for it When again I was 
dragged into the Court of the Great Fountain, 
I found that in the interval he had built a 
sort of basket around the stand pipe* This 
was made of. springy steel or iron, and it 
opened like a huge flower, upwards, some¬ 
thing like a metal calla lily of network, if you 
understand what I mean ? 

*** I should be delighted, Mr* McSimmins,’ 
said the Pasha, most blandly, * if you would 
favour me again with your vault from the top 
of the column.' I favoured him, and fell 
into the network of the basket, and was 
hurled instantly into the jet, and aloft again 
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almost before 1 realized that I had 
dropped. This amused the Pasha 
very much, and he was loud in his 
praise of the feat. Wishing to test 
still further the efficacy of the 
basket, the fountain, being gradually 
shut off, lowered me into the recep¬ 
tacle, then the Nubians took me 
out of it, undid my bonds, and set 
my limbs free. When this w*as 
done, at a sign from the Pasha, 
they flung me sprawling into the 
basket, 1 clasped the network and 
shrieked, while they pushed me 
farther in, until at last the water 
caught me once more. Breathless 
with its force, 1 found myself afloat, 
but this time with arms and legs 
loose, sprawling like the wings of a 
windmill gone matj. I was amazed 
to find, after a time, that I could 
acquire the art of balancing myself, 
because of this freedom of the 
limbs, and before the night had 
passed I was able to stand upright 
and tread water, as it were, keeping 
my position for some time, by the 
exercise of great care. Of course, 
every now and then all my calculations were 
overset by the sudden ceasing of the fountain, 
which, removing my support and instantly 
undermining my confidence, left me flounder¬ 
ing helplessly in the basket, until it resumed 
its impetus. After the basket had been 
constructed, the Pasha, apparently selfishly, 
wished to enjoy the spectacle alone, 
and accordingly sent his slaves away, and 
they remained absent until the clapping of 
his hands brought them into the court again, 
when I was lowered and taken to my cell. 
And now, Consul Turner, you see how I have 
been treated. I have no complaint to make, 
and do not intend to give you any trouble in 
this matter at all; but I am fatigued with 
talking, and if you will charitably allow me a 
bed in your house to-night, I shall be deeply 
grateful to you. ' 

“Certainly, Mr. McSimmins* certainly. But 
how did you escape ? J1 

“ If you will permit me, Consul, after the 
manner of the L Arabian Nights, 1 to leave the 
remainder of the story untold until to- 
morrow morning, it will be a great kindness 
to me in my present state of fatigue* 51 

“ But it won't take you long, Mr. 
McSimmins, to give me the climax. Do you 
mean to say that this treatment of you lasted 
the whole of the past month ?” 

11 Up to this very evening, Consul, I have 
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my own reasons for wishing to postpone the 
culmination of my narrative until to morrow 
morning, if you will be so good as to indulge 
me. You see that I am in a shattered con¬ 
dition ; my nerves are wrecked, and although 
1 do not know that I can sleep, I would like 
very much to go to bed. ’ 

“ You are perfectly safe here,” said the 
Consul, “ and need have no further anxiety. 
I shall make my Kawass sleep outside your 
door to protect you.” 

“ No, no, Consul, I don’t want a Turk near 
me, and I distrust your Kawass, and all the 
rest of them. Would you mind to-night, if 
you have a double-bedded room, to be in the 
same room with me ? ” 

“ I can do better than that,” said the 
Consul; “ there is a room opening off mine, 
and I shall have a bed put in it, then no one 
can come near you without passing through 
my room.” 

“That will do excellently,” said McSinimins, 
seemingly much relieved. 

“The difficulty in obtaining redress,” con¬ 
tinued the Consul, “ will be in proving what 
you say; but somehow I find myself believing 
your story, incredible as it is, and I also 
believe the Pasha’s secretary gave your papers 
to my Kawass, so that, in a way, is direct 
proof. I shall call the Pasha to account to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

“ No,” said McSinimins, “ I do not wish 
redress, nor do I ask you to take the slightest 
trouble on my account.” 

“ But such treatment of a free citizen of a 
friendly country is intolerable, and we must 
at least attempt to obtain justice, although I 
am not confident that you will get any satis¬ 
faction.” 

“ Well, if you don't mind, we will discuss 
that to-morrow morning. I really feel unable 
to cope with even the simplest problem 
to - night. Remember, I spent the fore 
part of this evening at the top of that 
fountain.” 

The Consul, without more ado, led 
McSinimins to his chamber, and several 
times that night heard him thumping round 
the room on the floor. 

It was early in the morning when Consul 
Turner entered his guest’s room, and found 
him lying awake. 

“ I am afraid,” he said, “ that you did not 
have much rest last night.” 

“ Oh, indeed, I feel quite refreshed, thank 
you ; although I precipitated myself on the 
floor several times during the night. I hope 
1 did not disturb you ? ” 

“Not at all,” replied the Consul. “And 
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now, will you excuse my curiosity and tell me 
how you escaped ? ” 

“ That was, after all, a very simple matter. 

I don’t know whether I told you that, to save 
themselves trouble, they were in the habit of 
flinging me into the fountain stark naked ; 
but, as 1 think I mentioned, I became quite 
expert at balancing myself on the top of the 
jet. I-ast night, when the slaves had departed, 

I put my hands over my head and projected 
myself into the air, endeavouring to fall clear 
of the basket, which I did. In a moment I 
scrambled over the marble coping, and I 
think the Pasha was dozing, for he made no 
motion either to stop me or to call his slaves. 
I was afraid my brain would play me a trick, 
and so I acted with intense celerity. In a 
moment I was at his throat, and had him 
pinioned and helpless on his back. Gripping 
his windpipe with my left hand, I undid his 
scarf with my right, and soon had it bow¬ 
stringed round his neck-” 

“ You surely did not strangle him ? ” cried 
the Consul, horrified. 

“ Oh, no, I shouldn’t think of doing such 
a thing. I have a great respect for the 
position of Pasha. I gagged him so that he 
could not cry out, and tied his hands so 
that he could not clap them together; then, 
with some difficulty, I stripped him and put 
on his clothes. He seemed stunned and 
helpless by the suddenness of my onslaught; 
almost pallid with fear. Seeing that he 
was too panic-stricken to cry out, I un¬ 
gagged him and unbound his hands, then 
picking him up—all the time I was struggling 
with him, remember, I saw three Pashas, my 
brain wobbling about like loose nails in a 
rolling barrel, but I steadily concentrated my 
attention on the middle Pasha, and resolved 
to attend to the other two afterwards, if they 
were there ; so, as I say, I flung him, back 
downwards, into the basket, and before you 
could snap your fingers, he was dancing on 
the water-spout high above the palm trees. 
The other two Pashas had gone up with him, 
and so, folding his robes around me, I walked 
calmly down the passage, through the Monkey 
Court, along the other passage, through the 
Court of Palms, and so out into the street 
unimpeded ; the watchman opening the 
gate for me, and closing it behind me 
without a word. That is the beauty of 
having well-trained servants, unaccustomed 
to question any act a man does. From 
there I • came directly to your residence, and 
here I remain until you can get me on ship¬ 
board.” 

“ But, great Heaven, McSimmins ! You 
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don’t mean to say you have left the Pasha 
there all night?” 

“ I have but followed his own Arabic text, 
which you will find engraved around his 
fountain, I have given him water, and 
plenty of it It was not for me to interfere 
further. I did not tell you last night, fearing 
you might consider it your duty to intervene* 


small personal matter like this, knowing they 
would talk a great deal, and do nothing And, 
after all, one cannot pay a greater compliment 
to his host than to follow his example,” 

“I must send down at once and see what 
is the outcome of this,” 

“Certainly,” returned McSimmins ; “ it 
would only be a neighbourly thing to do*” 



If the Pasha likes his position at the top of 
the fountain, he has doubtless remained 
there, and I can assure him, from experience, 
that it will take him several days before he is 
able to make the dive 1 took.” 

“Oh, but this is most serious, McSimmins, 
taking the law into your own hands in that 
way, and endangering the person of the 
Pasha*” 

“ I took the Pasha into my own hands, hut 
there is no law in his caravansary, and I 

didn't like to trouble my Government over a 
y 9 i. *vi-Q 


Hut at that moment the gorgeous Kawass 
rapped at the Consul’s door. 

“Excellency,” he said, a thrill of fear in 
his quivering voice, “news has come that the 
Pasha Zimri has been found drowned in his 
own fountain. Mysterious are the ways of 
Allah, the good Pasha is gone,” 

“Ah,” said McSimmins, grimly* “every 
situation has its compensations* If he has 
had too much water in this world, it is not 
likely that he will have to complain of an 
over-supply WiWPteif?™ 
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circle. He married Princess Christian in 
1866, when he received the title of Royal 
Highness by command of Her Majesty, being 
also created a Knight of the Garter* On 
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their Royal Highnesses’ 
marriage, Parliament 
granted the Princess a 
dower of ,£30,000 and an 
annuity of £6,000. The 
Prince is a great lover 
of all athletic and manly 
sports, and the many 
fine hunting trophies that 
adorn his residence at 
Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor Great Park, are 
ample evidence of his 
various successes. 


H.R.H. PRINCE 
CHRISTIAN. 


Born 1831. 

rince Chris¬ 
tian, otherwise 
playfully called 
“Uncle Chris¬ 
tian " by the 
younger folks of our Royal 
Family, is perhaps the most 
popular man in their home 
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the draw¬ 
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deal of good work. Like all 
the ladies of our Royal Family, 
she is essentially a womanly 
woman. 
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H.R.H* PRINCESS 
CHRISTIAN. 


HE third daughter 
of our beloved 
Queen is well 
known to every¬ 
body for the great 


AGE IS. 
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interest she takes in the welfare 
of the working classes, and for 
her untiring zeal in all move- 
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ments of philanthropy, especially with 
regard to nursing associations, such 
as the Royal British Nurses" Asso¬ 
ciation, which is doing an immense fViiTn 4 Photo, fryl 
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MR. EDWARD JOHN 
GREGORY, R.A. 

Born 1850. 

E. J. GREGORY, one 
of our latest R, A.'s, is 
the son of John Gregory, 
who was engineer-in¬ 
charge of the auxiliary 
engines in Sir John Franklin’s 
Expedition. At the age of thirty- 


From a] age I PAflfniTrapft, 

nine he obtained the gold and 
silver medals at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition; and among 
his most brilliant achievements 
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may be mentioned “Dawn,” Last Touches,” 

14 Sl George,*’ “Sir Galahad,” a wonder¬ 
ful likeness gf Miss Galloway, in itself 


a masterpiece of portraiture, and Ki Boulter s 
Lock/’ Mr, Gregory’s pictures are few in 
number, and generally small in size; but 
wherever they appear they are always in the 
front rank, and it is, therefore, not suq^ming 
to note that Mr, Gregory’s work is most 
appreciated by the elite of the artistic world. 
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A Cruise on a Modern Ram. 

By J. A, Guthkje. 


SHORT descriptive narrative 
of the cruise of the United 
States Tam Katahdin , the 
“ only nautical engine of war 
of its class in the navies of 
the world , n might prove both 
interesting and instructive to your readers. 
Of course, to those unacquainted with naval 
architecture, and such as have their own ideas 
about the heavy armoured battleships and 
cruisers, the assertion that we possess the 
only complete ram, and one, too, capable of 
weathering storms, would seem paraphrastic ; 
but an investigation and careful examina¬ 
tion of the 
accompanying 
illustrations will 
convince the 
doubting public 
of the facts of 
the case. The 
cruise, an ac- 
count of which 
has never been 
published be¬ 
fore, is an actual 
record of the 
experience of 
those on board. 

To come to 
essentials, we 
will commence 
where the ship 
first essayed her 
career only a 
short time 
since- 

About two 
years ago, a 
peculiar type of 
war vessel was launched at Bath, Maine, and 
christened Katahdin , after a well-known 
mountain located in the northern section of 
that State, It is an aboriginal name, 
significant and characteristic, as its meaning 
relates to electric phenomena observed on 
the summit by the natives. The Indians 
supposed an enormous creature, with winged 
daws, dwelt thereon, feasted on human flesh, 
and emitted fire and smoke from its mouth. 
They superstitiously venerated this abode of 
their demure god, and offered propitiatory 


sacrifices ; for, according to their traditional 
religion, this was absolutely necessary to ward 
off evil, and shield them from harm and 
danger. Historic Mount Katahdin was not 
renowned in American classics as an Olympus 
or Parnassus, yet it does seem quaintly 
apposite that such a name, so rich in Indian 
lore, should be selected for a most destructive 
war machine, deadly and terrific in attack, 
swift, strong, and enduring. 

In order to comprehend what a ram 
really is, and by analogy compare this 
recent addition to our navy with other war¬ 
ships, a brief description may be opportune, 

so we can under- 
stand its qualifi- 
cations for 
cruising on the 
high seas, and 
its fighting 
share in the 
dreadful havoc 
of war* 

The arched 
armoured deck 
rising some 5ft. 
above the water¬ 
line forms a pro¬ 
tective covering 
and ironclad 
roof the entire 
length and 
breadth of the 
ship, varying in 
thickness aim 
on the crown, 
gradually in¬ 
creasing to 6in,, 
and fashioned 
into a cutting 
edge at or below the water-line as the case 
may be. The water-line depends upon 
whether the ship is trimmed for actual 
warfare or not. When ready for action the 
trimming tanks are full of water, but other¬ 
wise are kept empty. Besides the armoured 
deck there is a submerged armour belt 
backed by several feet of solid oak entirely 
surrounding the ship, as also the air passages, 
steam and smoke outlets are one and all 
armoured some distance above the crown 
of the deck, 1 9 1 n a I f PO m , 
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The conning-tower being of supreme 
importance, and the objective point in an 
engagement, is consequently protected with 
the thickest armour, i8in. steel plate. From 
it all communications must be preserved, the 
engines, steering gear, etc., operated and 
controlled. Here the commanding officer 
is stationed, and directs the manoeuvres—it is 
the pilot-house as well as the central station 
for orders to all parts of the vessel. In a 
fight it is conse¬ 
quently exposed 
to the furious and 
concentrated fire 
of an enemy who 
seeks to disable 
it, and therefore 
we must expect to 
receive many telb 
mg blows ; but if 
no penetration is 
made, the inmates 
are comfortably 
safe, as ample 
provision exists to 
guard against 
violent jarring 
and concussion, 
such as cellulose 
padding lining 
the inner walls, 
and extra hold’ 
ing down bolts 
outside. 

The dimensions of the ram Katahdin are 
250ft. length and 40ft. 6in, beam; the 
average draught is about 16ft. 6in., producing 
a displacement of over 2,100 tons. From 
the measurements, and reckoning the speed 
at 15 knots an hour, the striking force may 
he calculated enormously powerful in foot- 
tons, and it is estimated with nice and exact 
certainty that a violent blow thus dealt 
would drive entirely through one of our 
unprotected cruisers. 

The principle upon which the Katahdin 
was constructed and designed embodied 
the one idea m its conception—a powerful 
ram as an engine of destruction; exposed above 
the water surface as little as possible j strength, 
celerity, and ready obedience to her steering 
apparatus. To attain this end, everything in 
conflict with that view was sacrificed, notably 
in the weight of her armament, as her battery 
consists of only four six-pound guns to chase 
off torpedo-boats approaching too near, and 
to repel boarders. Ramming being the 
main force and the purpose of her plan, pro¬ 
vision was mad^ to resist and lessen the 


tremendous concussion incident thereon, her 
frame being laid in such a manner, making 
the most numerous and heaviest run fore and 
aft, converging at each end and bound together 
forward into an amalgamation with the solid 
casting that represents the ram proper. Her 
boilers and engines are braced by a wedge 
system that prevents their displacement, and 
doubly provided with extra braces holding 
them down when the shock reaches that part 

of the ship. In 
fact, every pos¬ 
sible care is taken 
to prevent any 
detachable article 
from being moved 
or overturned at 
the critical 
moment 

But what be¬ 
comes of the 
officers and work¬ 
ing crew, and how* 
are they supplied 
with fresh air in 
this sunken iron 
nondescript as she 
rushes through 
the waters in 
search of an un¬ 
wary enemy? 
The ventilating 
system and supply 
of fresh air are 
necessarily imperfect, but to remedy this 
deficiency, lofty ventilators tower above, 
and refresh and purify the air between 
the decks. When the semi-submersion 
for cruising occurs, all hatches, dead-lights, 
and other means of communication with 
the external atmosphere are closed, water¬ 
tight, hermetically sealed, as it were, and 
the high shafts must supply breathing air 
to the living quarters, carry off the foul, 
and renew the requisite quantity of fresh. 
There are two of these shafts, armoured some 
distance up, situated immediately aft of 
amidships. Each is a double tube, the outer 
5ft. 6in., the inner 3ft, 6in. diameter. The pure 
air gravitates down the outer tube, while the 
vitiated escapes through the inner, which 
projects above the top of the outer. The 
descending air is distributed by secondary 
conduits all throughout the ship, supplying 
the place of the already used and contami¬ 
nated air, which is pumped out by steam 
fans, which constantly vibrate. 

This system of artificial supply does not 
exactly replace atmospheric inhalation to 
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those confined between decks, because, firstly, 
rarefaction produces condensation of mois¬ 
ture on all metallic surfaces ; secondly, dis¬ 
agreeably perceptible in going from one 
compartment to another on opening and 
shutting a water-tight door leading therefrom, 
one often feels a sudden change in pressure 
upon the drums of one’s ears, evidenced by the 
sharp click, which is oftentimes painful. Still, 
sanitary science was consulted and made 
tributary to preserve the health and respira- 
tion of the men who are to manage and fight 
this leviathan of the deep. 

To ram a vessel in a storm amid the 
bowling winds and surging billows will 
certainly disconcert those on board—unless 
the ratn immediately sinks her adversary; 
and this is a new departure in marine war¬ 
fare. It is a singular fact demonstrated by 
this cruise, that a marked difference exists 
between a ram and the ordinary warship in 
encountering and driving through high, rough 
seas ; yet, shaped as she is, there is practically 
no rolling, no pitching, no combination cork¬ 
screw motion, the terror of the victims of 
mal-dt-mer ; but plunging straight ahead, 
ignoring the mighty seas that threaten to 
overwhelm her, like a great, strong, and stout 
whale, full of lusty life, she bucks her way 
regardless of the immense weight of thunder¬ 
ing water encircling and poured in torrents 


upon her in every direction. Well may the 
furious seas splash with all the force born of 
a raging storm, and beat angrily upon a skin 
built to resist the most improved modern 
ordnance. 

Imagine this sea monster some black, 
tempestuous, and rainy night, accompanied 
by terrific peals of thunder and vivid flashes 
of lightning, away off from land—some 
hundreds of miles of ocean intervening— 
suddenly coming through the sea at full 
speed upon the flank of an unsuspecting 
enemy. Who would direct the shot to check 
her devastating career, or what projectile 
could pierce her slippery armour-coat amidst 
this tumultuous tempest? The chances are 
the enemy’s shot, if she were perceived by the 
search-light, would be wide of the mark, and if 
she should be accidentally hit, would ricochet 
into the sea. Perhaps the advantage of steam¬ 
ing through the trough of the sea during a 
storm is not generally understood and 
appreciated, but it has been one of the 
axioms of seafaring men that no vessel could 
live in the trough, as they express it, and 
now we find there is an exception to the rule. 
The formidableness of this seaworthy ram 
under these conditions can be better illus¬ 
trated and exemplified after a personal 
experience on board in stormy weather. 

The Katahdin is coated entirely with a 
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dull green paint, which renders her almost 
invisible on a cloudy night; quite so, if all the 
running lights are extinguished. Then how 
terrible must be this monstrous, invisible, 
and living projectile hurled with all its massive¬ 
ness against some battleship! What can guard 
against this appalling danger lurking around in 
the Stygian darkness? Not even the warning 
pulsations of the engines ; for the roar of the 
mighty waves would drown all minor noises, 
and the whistling wind still the escaping 
steam. The Katahdin experienced one of 
these dark, dreary, and stormy nights on her 
voyage from New York to Hampton Roads 
last March, We were on this ship altogether 
forty-eight hours; owing to the impenetrable 
darkness we lost our reckoning and parted 
our tiller ropes, which occasioned the delay. 
While repairing these in the storm, and keep¬ 
ing ourselves up in the wind as best we 
could by constant use of the engines, we 
drifted to the south of the Capes at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake Bay, and there it 


was we discovered what little difference 
it was to us whether we were in the trough 
of the sea or headed to ; and here too we 
found ourselves right in the thickest of one of 
the very worst gales that had visited the sea¬ 
board for some years. Despite the high seas 
and howling winds, strange to relate, no one 
seemed to heed the storm without, for below 
decks it was not supposed to be anything out 
of the ordinary ; but we were soon afterwards 
made aware that a French tramp had 
pounded herself to pieces not many miles 
away from us ; and to think we were quietly 
taking our soup without so much as a rack 
on the table ; and so small was the degree of 
roll, that not even a glass of water over¬ 
turned. Words are inadequate to convey 
an idea of this novel and exhilarating 
experience at sea in a ram of this calibre, in 
a fearful tempest without knowing it, without 
feeling the rocking motion or the jars of the 
great mountains of seething and foaming 
water that the high winds lashed into fury. 
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Miss Cayley's Adventures . 

V.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE IMPROMPTU MOUNTAINEER. 

By Grant Allen. 


HE explosion and evaporation 
of Dr. Fortescue-Langley (with 
whom were amalgamated the 
Comte de Laroche-sur-Loiret, 
Mr. Higginson the courier, 
and whatever else that versatile 
gentleman chose to call himself) entailed 
many results of varying magnitudes. 

In the first place, Mrs. Evelegh ordered a 
Great Manitou. That, however, mattered 
little to “ the firm,” as I loved to call us 
(because it shocked dear Elsie so); for, of 
course, after all her kindness we couldn’t 
accept our commission on her purchase, so 
that she got her machine cheap for £\5 from 
the maker. But, in the second place —I declare 
I am beginning to write like a woman of busi¬ 
ness—she decided to run over to England for 
the summer to see her boy at Portsmouth, 
being certain now that the discoloration of 
her bangle depended more on the presence of 
sulphur in the india-rubber bottle than on the 
passing state of her astral body. ’Tis an abrupt 
descent from the inner self to a hot-water 
bottle, I admit ; but Mrs. Evelegh took the 
plunge with grace, like a sensible woman. 
Dr. Fortescue-I angley had been annihilated 
for her at one blow : she returned forthwith 
to common-sense and England. 

“ What will you do with the cbo/e/ while 
you’re away ? ” Lady Georgina asked, when 
she announced her intention. “ You can’t 
shut it up, to take care of itself. Every 
blessed thing in the place will go to rack and 
ruin. Shutting up a house means spoiling it 
for ever Why, I’ve got a cottage of my own 
that I let for the summer in the best part of 
Surrey—a pretty little place, now vacant, for 
which, by the way, I want a tenant, if you 
happen to know of one : and when it’s left 
empty for a month or two-” 

“ Perhaps it would do for me ? ” Mrs. 
Evelegh suggested, jumping at it. “ I’m 
looking out for a furnished house for the 
summer, within easy reach of Portsmouth and 
London, for myself and Oliver.” 

Lady Georgina seized her arm, with a face 
of blank horror. “ My dear,” she cried. 
“ For you ! I wouldn’t dream of letting it to 
you. A nasty, damp, cold, unwholesome 
house, on stiff clay soil, with detestable drains, 
in the deadliest part of the Weald of Surrey, 
—why, you and your boy would catch your 
deaths of rheumatism.” 
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“ Is it the one I saw advertised in the 
Times this morning, I wonder?” Mrs. Evelegh 
inquired, in a placid voice. “ * Charming 
furnished house on Holmesdale Common; 
six bedrooms, four reception-rooms; splendid 
views; pure air ; picturesque surroundings ; 
exceptionally situated.’ I thought of writing 
about it.” 

“ That’s it! ” I^ady Georgina exclaimed, 
with a demonstrative wave of her hand. “ I 
drew up the advertisement myself. Ex¬ 
ceptionally situated ! I should just think it 
was! Why, my dear, I wouldn’t let you rent 
the place for worlds ; a horrid, poky little 
hole, stuck down in the bottom of a boggy 
hollow, as damp as Devonshire, with the 
paper peeling off the walls, so that I had to 
take my choice between giving it up myself 
ten years ago, or removing to the cemetery; 
and I’ve let it ever since to City men with 
large families. Nothing would induce me to 
allow you and your boy to expose yourself 
to such risks.” For I,ady Georgina had taken 
quite a fancy to Mrs. Evelegh. “ But what 
I was just going to say was this: you can’t 
shut your house up ; it’ll all go mouldy. 
Houses always go mouldy, shut up in 
summer. And you can’t leave it to your 
servants ; / know the baggages ; no con¬ 
science — no conscience ;* they’ll ask their 
entire families to come and stop with them en 
bloc , and turn your place into a perfect piggery. 
Why, when I went away from my house in 
town one autumn, didn’t I leave a policeman 
and his wife in charge—a most respectable 
man—only he happened to be an Irishman ? 
And what was the consequence ? My dear, 
I assure you, I came back unexpectedly 
from poor dear Kynaston’s one day—at a 
moment’s notice—having quarrelled with him 
over Home Rule or Education or something 
—poor dear Kynaston’s what they call a 
Liberal, I believe — got at by that man 
Rosebery—and there didn’t I find all the 
O’Flanagans, and O’Flahertys, and O’Flynns 
in the neighbourhood camping out in my 
drawing-room ; with a strong detachment 
of O’Donohues, and O’Dohertys, and 
O’Driscolls lying around loose in possess¬ 
ion of the library? Never leave a house 
to the servants, my dear! It’s positively 
suicidal. Put in a responsible caretaker of 
whom you know something—like Lois here, 
for instance.” 
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NEVER LEAVE A HOUSE TO THE SERVANTS, MV 1>EAK ! Hj 


41 Lois l ” Mrs, Evelegh echoed “ Dear 
me, that's just the very thing* What a 
capital idea ! I never thought of Lois ! She 
and Elsie might stop on here, with Ursula 
and the gardener*” 

I protested that if we did it was our clear 
duty to pay a small rent ; but Mrs* Evelegh 
brushed that aside. u You've robbed your¬ 
selves over the bicycle," she insisted, “and 
Em delighted to let you have it* It’s I who 
ought to pay, for you'll keep the house dry 
for me.” 

I remembered Mr, Hitchcock—“ Mutual 
advantage : benefits you, benefits me "—and 
made no bones about it So in the end 
Mrs. Evelegh set off for England with Cdcile, 
leaving Elsie and me in charge of Ursula, 
the gardener, and the chalet 

As for Lady Georgina, having by this 
time completed her “cure” at Sehlangenbad 
(complexion as usual ; no guinea yellower), 
she telegraphed for Gretchen—“I can't do 
without the idiot ”—and hung round Lucerne, 
apparently for no other purpose but to send 
people up the Rriinig on the hunt for our 
wonderful new machines, and so put money 
in our pockets. She was much amused 
when I told her that Aunt Susan (who 
lived, you will remember, in respectable 
indigence at Black heath) had written to 
expostulate with me on my “unladylike” 
conduct an becoming a bicycle commission 
agent, “ Unladylike ! ” the Cantankerous 
Old Lady exclaimed, with warmth, “ What 
does the woman mean ? Has she got no 
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gumption? It's 'ladylike,' I sup¬ 
pose, to be a companion, or a 
governess, or a music-teacher, or 
something else in the black-thread- 
glove way, in London ; but not to 
sell bicycles for a good round 
commission* My dear, between 
you and me, I don't see it* If 
you had a brother, now r , he might 
sell cycles, or corner wheat, or rig 
the share market, or do anything 
else he pleased, in these days, and 
nobody ? d think the worse of him — 
as long as he made money : and 
it’s my opinion that what is sauce 
for the goose can't be far out for 
the gander—and vice-versa. Besides 
which, what’s the use of trying to 
be ladylike ? You are a lady, child, 
and you couldn't help being one ; 
why trouble to be like what nature 
made you? Tell Aunt Susan from 
me to put that in her pipe and 
smoke it! 3J 

I did tell Aunt Susan, by letter, giving 
Lady Georgina’s authority for the statement ; 
and I really believe it had a consoling effect 
upon her ; for Aunt Susan is one of those 
innocent-minded people w'ho cherish a pro¬ 
found respect for the opinions and ideas of a 
Ijxdy of Title. Especially where questions 
of delicacy are concerned. It calmed her to 
think that though I, an officer's daughter, had 
declined upon trade, 1 was mixing at least 
with the Best People ! 

We had a lovely time at the chalet — 
two girls alone, messing just as we pleased in 
the kitchen, and learning from Ursula how to 
concoct pot-au-feu in the most approved Swiss 
fashion. We pottered, as we women love to 
potter, half the day long; the other half we 
spent in riding our cycles about the eternal 
hills, and ensnaring the files whom Lady 
Georgina dutifully sent up to us* She was 
our decoy duck : and, in virtue of her handle, 
she decoyed to a marvel. Indeed, I sold so 
many Manitous that I began to entertain a 
deep respect lor my own commercial faculties. 
As for Mr, Cyrus W, Hitchcock, he wrote to 
me from Frankfort: 44 The world continues to 
revolve on its axis, the Manitou, and the 
machine is booming. Orders romp in daily. 
When you ventilated the suggestion of an 
agency at Limburg, I concluded at a glance you 
had the material of a first-class business woman 
about you ; but I reckon I did not know 
what a traveller meant till you started on the 
road. 1 am now enlarging and altering this 
factory, to meet increased demands* Branch 
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offices at Berlin, Hamburg, Crefeld, and 
Diisseldorf. Inspect our stock before deal¬ 
ing elsewhere. A liberal discount allowed to 
the trade. Two hundred agents wanted in 
all towns of Germany. If they were every one 
of them like you , miss—well, I guess I 
would hire the town of Frankfort for my 
business premises.” 

One morning, after we had spent about a 
week at the chalet by ourselves, I was sur¬ 
prised to see a young man with a knapsack 
on his back walking up the garden path 
towards our cottage. “ Quick, quick, Elsie ! ” 
I cried, being in a mischievous mood. “Come 
here with the opera-glass ! There’s a Man in 
the offing! ” 

“A whatt” Elsie exclaimed, shocked as 
usual at my.levity. 

“ A Man,” I answered, squeezing her arm. 
“ A Man ! A real live Man ! A specimen of 
the masculine gender in the human being! 
Man, ahoy ! He has comeat last—the lode¬ 
star of our existence ! ” 

Next minute, I was sorry I spoke ; for as 
the man drew nearer, I perceived that he 
was endowed with very long legs and a 
languidly poetical bearing. That supercilious 
smile—that enticing moustache! Could it 
be ?—yes, it was—not a doubt of it—Harold 
Tillington ! 

I grew grave at once ; Harold Tillington 
and the situation were serious. “ What can 
he want here ? ” I exclaimed, drawing back. 

“ Who is it ? ” Elsie asked ; for, being a 
woman, she read at once in my altered 
demeanour the fact that the Man was not 
unknown to me. 

“ Lady Georgina’s nephew,” I answered, 
with a tell-tale cheek, I fear. “ You remember 
I mentioned to you that I had met him at 
Schlangenbad. But this is really too bad of 
that wicked old Lady Georgina. She has 
told him where we lived and sent him up to 
see us.” 

“ Perhaps,” Elsie put in, “ he wants to 
charter a bicycle.” 

I glanced at Elsie sideways. I had an 
uncomfortable suspicion that she said it slyly, 
like one who knew he wanted nothing of the 
sort. But at any rate, I brushed the sugges¬ 
tion aside frankly. “ Nonsense,” I answered. 
“ He wants me, not a bicycle.” 

He came up to us, waving his hat. He 
did look handsome ! “ Well, Miss Cayley,” 

he cried, from afar, “ I have tracked you to 
your lair! I have found out where you 
abide ! What a beautiful spot! And how 
well you’re looking ! ” 

“This is an unexpected-” I paused. 
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He thought I was going to say, “ pleasure,” 
but I finished it, “ intrusion.” His face fell. 
“ How did you know we were at Lungern, 
Mr. Tillington ? ” 

“ My respected relative,” he answered, 
laughing. “ She mentioned—casually—” his 
eyes met mine—“ that you were stopping in 
a chalet. And as I was on my way back to 
the diplomatic mill, I thought I might just 
as well walk over the Grimsel and the Furca, 
and then on to the Gotthard. The Court is 
at Monza. So it occurred to me ... . that 
in passing .... I might venture to drop in 
and say how-do-you-do to you.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, severely—but 
my heart spoke otherwise—“ I do very well. 
And you, Mr. Tillington?” 

“ Badly,” he echoed. “ Badly, since you 
went away from Schlangenbad.” 

I gazed at his dusty feet. “You are 
tramping,” I said, cruelly. “ I suppose you 
will get forward for lunch to Meiringen ?” 

“ I—I did not contemplate it.” 

“ Indeed?” 

He grew bolder. “No; to say the truth, 
I half hoped I might stop and spend the 
day here with you.” 

“ Elsie,” I remarked, firmly, “ if Mr. 
Tillington persists in planting himself upon 
us like this, one of us must go and investigate 
the kitchen department.” 

Elsie rose like a lamb. I have an im¬ 
pression that she gathered we wanted to be 
left alone. 

He turned to me imploringly. “ Lois,” he 
cried, stretching out his arms, with an appeal¬ 
ing air, “ I may stay, mayn’t I ? ” 

I tried to be stern ; but I fear ’twas a feeble 
pretence. “We are two girls, alone in a 
house,” I answered. “ Lady Georgina, as a 
matron of experience, ought to have protected 
us. Merely to give you lunch is almost 
irregular. (Good diplomatic word, irregular.) 
Still, in these days, I suppose you may stay, 
if you leave early in the afternoon. That’s 
the utmost I can do for you.” 

“You are not gracious,” he cried, gazing 
at me with a wistful look. 

I did not dare to be gracious. “ Uninvited 
guests must not quarrel with their welcome,” 
I answered, severely. Then the woman in me 
broke forth. “ But indeed, Mr. Tillington, I 
am glad to see you.” 

He leaned forward eagerly. “So you are 
not angry with me, Lois ? I may call you 
Loisf” 

I trembled and hesitated. “ I am not 
angry with you. I—I like you too much to 
be ever angry with you. And I am glad you 
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t MAY STAYj MAYN’T 1 ?’* 


came—just this once—to see me. . . . Yes, 
-—when we are alone — you may call me 
Lois.” 

He tried to seize my hand. 1 withdrew it. 
'‘Then I may perhaps hope,” he began, “that 
some day- 91 

1 shook my head, “No, no,” I said, regret¬ 
fully. “ You misunderstand me. I like you 
very much ; and I like to see you. But as 
long as you are rich and have prospects like 
yours, I could never marry you. My pride 
wouldn’t let me. Take that as final. 51 

I looked away. He bent forward again. 
“ But if I were poor ? " he put in, eagerly. 

I hesitated. Then my heart rose, and I 
gave way, “ If ever you are poor,” I faltered, 
— “penniless, hunted, friendless—come to 
me, Harold, and I will help and comfort 
vou. But not till then. Not till then, I 
implore you.” 

He leant back and clasped his hands. 
“ You have given me something to live for, 
dear Lois,” he murmured, “ I will try to 
be poor—penniless, hunted, friendless. To 
win you I will try. And when that day 
arrives, I shall come to claim you.” 

We sat for an hour and had a delicious 
ta.lk—about nothing. But we understood 
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each other Only that artificial 
barrier divided us. At the end 
of the hour, I heard Elsie 
coming back by judiciously slow 
stages from the kitchen to the 
living-room, through six feet ol 
passage, discoursing audibly to 
Ursula all the way, with a tardi¬ 
ness that did honour to her 
heart and her understanding. 
Dear kind, little Elsie ! I 
believe she had never a tiny 
romance of her own ; yet her 
sympathy for others was sweet 
to look upon. 

We lunched at a small deal table 
in the veranda. Around us rose 
the pinnacles. The scent of pines 
and moist moss was in the air. Elsie 
had arranged the flowers, and got 
ready the omelette, and cooked the 
chicken cutlets, and prepared the 
junket. “ I never thought I could 
do it alone without you. Brownie; 
but 1 tried, and it all came right by 
magic, somehow,” We laughed and 
talked incessantly. Harold was in 
excellent cue; and Elsie took to 
him. A livelier or merrier table 
there wasn’t in the twenty - two 
Cantons that day than ours, under 
the sapphire sky, looking out on the sun- 
smitten snows of the Jungfrau. 

After lunch, Harold begged hard to be 
allowed to stop for tea. I had misgivings, 
but I gave way—he was such good company. 
One may as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb, says the wisdpm of our ancestors : and, 
after all, Mrs, Grundy was only represented 
here by Elsie, the gentlest and least censorious 
of her daughters. So he stopped and chatted 
till four ; when I made tea and insisted on 
dismissing him. He meant to take the rough 
mountain path over the screes from Lungern 
to Meiringen, which ran right behind the 
{ha/e/. I feared lest he might be belated, 
and urged him to hurry, 

“Thanks, I’m happier here,” he answered* 
1 was sternness itself “ You promised 
me ! ** I said, in a reproachful voice. 

He rose instantly, and bowed. “Your 
will is law—even when it pronounces sentence 
of exile" 

Would we w r alk a little way with him ? 
No, I faltered ; we would not We would 
follow him with the opera-glasses and wave 
him farewell when he reached the Kulm* 
He shook our hands unwillingly, and turned 
up the little path, looking handsomer than 
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ever. It led ascending through a fir-wood to 
the rock-strewn hillside. 

Once, a quarter of an hour later, we caught 
a glimpse of him near a sharp turn in the 
road ; after that, we waited in vain, with our 
eyes fixed on the Kulm ; not a sign could 
we discern of him. At last I grew anxious. 
“•He ought to be there,” I cried, fuming. 

“ He ought,” Elsie answered. 

I swept the slopes with the opera-glasses. 
Anxiety and interest in him quickened my 
senses, I suppose. “Look here, Elsie,” I 
burst out at last “ Just take this glass and 
have a glance at those birds, down the crag 
below the Kulm. Don’t they seem to be 
circling and behaving most oddly ? ” 

Elsie gazed where I bid her. “ They’re 
wheeling round and round,” she answered, 
after a minute ; “and they certainly do look 
as if they were screaming.” 

“ They seem to be frightened,” I suggested. 

“ It looks like it. Brownie.” 

“ Then he’s fallen over a precipice ! ” I 
cried, rising up ; “ and he’s lying there on a 
ledge by their nest Elsie, we must go to 
him ! ” 

She clasped her hands and looked terrified. 
“ Oh, Brownie, how dreadful! ” she exclaimed. 
Her face was deadly white. Mine burned 
like fire. 

“Not a moment to lose !” I said, holding 
my breath. “ Get out the rope and let us 
run to him ! ” 

“ Don’t you think,” Elsie suggested, “ we 
had better hurry down on our cycles to 
Lungem and call some men from the village 
to help us? We are two girls, and alone. 
What can we do to aid him ? ” 

“ No,” I answered, promptly, “ that won’t 
do. It would only lose time—and time may 
be precious. You and I must go ; I’ll send 
Ursula off to bring up guides from the 
village.” 

Fortunately, we had a good long coil of 
new rope in the house, which Mrs. Evelegh 
had provided in case of accident. I slipped 
it on my arm, and set out on foot; for the 
path was by far too rough for cycles. I was 
sorry afterwards that I had not taken 
Ursula, and sent Elsie to Lungern to rouse 
the men; for she found the climbing hard, 
and I had difficulty at times in dragging her 
up the steep and stony pathway, almost a 
watercourse. However, we persisted in the 
direction of the Kulm, tracking Harold by 
his footprints; for he wore mountain boots 
with sharp-headed nails, which made dints in 
the moist soil, and scratched the smooth 
surface of the rock where he trod on it. 
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We followed him thus for a mile or two, 
along the regular path ; then of a sudden, in 
an open part, the trail failed us. I turned 
back, a few yards, and looked close, with my 
eyes fixed on the spongy soil, as keen as a 
hound that sniffs his way after his quarry. 
“ He went off here , Elsie ! ” I said at last, 
pulling up short by a spindle bush on the 
hillside. 

“ How do you know, Brownie ? ” 

“ Why, see, there are the marks of his 
stick ; he had a thick one, you remember, 
with a square iron spike. These are its 
dints; I have been watching them all the 
way along from the chalet." 

“ But there are so many such marks ! ” 

“ Yes, I know ; I can tell his from the 
older ones made by the spikes of alpenstocks 
because Harold’s are fresher and sharper on 
the edge. They look so much newer. See, 
here, he slipped on the rock ; you can know 
that scratch is recent by the clean way it’s 
traced, and the little glistening crystals still 
left behind in it. Those other marks have 
been wind-swept and washed by the rain. 
There are no broken particles.” 

“ How on earth did you find that out, 
Brownie ? ” 

How on earth did I find it out! I won¬ 
dered myself. But the emergency seemed 
somehow to teach me something of the 
instinctive lore of hunters and savages. I 
did not trouble to answer her. “ At this 
bush, the tracks fail,” I went on ; “ and, 
look, he must have clutched at that branch 
and crushed the broken leaves as the twigs 
slipped through his fingers. He left the 
path here, then, and struck off on a short cut 
of his own along the hillside, lower down. 
Elsie, we must follow him.” 

She shrank from it; but I held her hand. 
It was a more difficult task to track him now; 
for we had no longer the path to guide us. 
However, I explored the ground on my hands 
and knees, and soon found marks of foot¬ 
steps on the boggy patches, with scratches on 
the rock where he had leapt from point to point, 
or planted his stick to steady himself. I 
tried to help Elsie along among the littered 
boulders and the dwarf growth of wind-swept 
daphne: but, poor child, it was too much 
for her: she sat down after a few minutes 
upon the flat juniper scrub and began to 
cry. What was I to do ? My anxiety was 
breathless. I couldn’t leave her there 
alone, and I couldn’t forsake Harold. Yet 
I felt every minute might now be critical. 
We were making among wet whortleberry 
thicket and torn rock towards the spot where 
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I had seen the birds wheel and circle, scream¬ 
ing. The only way left was to encourage 
Elsie and make her feel the necessity for 
instant action, " He is alive still,” I exclaimed, 
looking up ; “ the birds are crying! If he 
were dead, they would return to their nest-- 
Elsie, we must get to him ! ” 

She rose, bewildered, and followed me. I 
held her hand tight, and coaxed her to 
scramble over the rocks where the scratches 
showed the way, or to clamber at times over 
fallen trunks of huge fir trees. Yet 
hard work climbing ; even Harold's 
sure feet had slipped often on the 
wet and slimy boulders, 
though, like most of Queen 
Margherita’s set, he was an 
expert mountaineer. Then, 
at times, I lost the faint track 
so that I had to 
diverge and look 
close to find it. 

These delays fretted 
me, “ See, a stone 
loosed from its bed 
— he must have 
passed by here 
* . * , - That twig 
is newly snapped ; 
no doubt he caught 
at it* ... * Ha, 
the moss there has 
been crushed ; a 
foot has gone by. 

And the ants on 
that ant-hill, with 
their eggs in their 
mouths — a man's 
tread has frightened 
them,” So, by some 
instinctive sense, as 
if the spirit of my 
savage ancestors 
revived within me, 

I managed to re¬ 
cover the spoor again and again by a miracle, 
till at last, round a corner by a defiant cliff— 
with a terrible foreboding, my heart stood still 
within me. 

We had come to an end. A great pro¬ 
jecting buttress of crag rose sheer in front. 
Above lay loose boulders. Below was a shrub- 
hung precipice. The birds we had seen from 
home were still circling and screaming. 

They were a pair of peregrine hawks. 
Their nest seemed to lie far below the broken 


would have returned* He has fallen, and is 
lying, alive, below there!” 

Elsie shrank back against the wall of rock, 
I advanced on my hands and knees to the 
edge of the precipice. It was not quite sheer. 


was 




l ADVANCED ON MY HANDS AN 
KNEES TO THE EPGE OF THE 
PVKIIP ICE.'* 


the road, and 
the precipice 

it showed a 
inches. Then 


but it dropped like a sea- 
cliff, with broken ledges. 

I could see where 
Harold had slipped. He 
had tried to climb round 
the crag that blocked 
the ground at the edge of 
had given way with him ; 
recent founder of a few 
he clutched at a branch 


of broom as he fell; but it slipped through 
his fingers, cutting them ; for there was 
blood on the wiry stem. I knelt by the side 
of the cliff and craned my head over. I 
scarcely dared to look. In spite of the birds, 
my heart misgave me. 

There, on a ledge deep below, he lay in a 
mass, half raised on one arm. But not dead* 
I believed. " Harold ! ” I cried. “ Harold 1 ” 
He turned bis face up and saw me ; his 
eyes lighted with joy. He shouted back 
something, but I could not hear it. 

I turned to Elsie. “ I must go down to 


scar, some sixty or seventy feet beneath us. him ! ” 

** He is not dead ! ” I cried once more, with Her tears rose again. “ Oh, Brownie ! ” 

my heart in my mouth. “ If he were, they I unwound the coil of rope. The first 
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thing was to fasten it I could not trust to 
Elsie to hold it; she was too weak and too 
frightened to bear my weight: even if I 
wound it round her body* I feared my 
mere mass might drag her over. I 
peered about at the surroundings. No tree 
grew near ; no rock had a pinnacle sufficiently 
safe to depend upon. But I found a 
plan soon. In the crag behind me was 
a cleft, narrowing wedge-shape as it 
descended- I tied the end of the rope 
round a stone, a good big water-worn 
stone, rudely girdled with a groove near 
the middle, which prevented it from 
slipping; then I drop¬ 
ped it down the fissure 
till it jammed; after 
which, I tried it to see 
if it would bear. It 
w'as firm as the rock 
itself. 1 let the rope 
down by it, and waited 
a moment to discover 
whether Harold could 
climb. He shook his 
head, and took a note¬ 
book with evident pain 
from his pocket. Then 
he scribbled a few 
words, and pinned 
them to the rope, I 
hauled it up- ** Can J t 
move. Either severely 
bruised and sprained, 
or else legs broken." 

There was no help 
for it, then. I must go 
to him. 

My first idea was 
merely to glide down 
the rope with my gloved 
hands, for I chanced to 
have my dog-skin 
bicycling gloves in my 
pocket. F or tu nately, 
however, I did not 
carry out this crude 
idea too hastily; for 
next instant it occurred 
to me that I could not 
swarm up again. I 
have had no practice in 
rope-climbing. Here was a problem, 
the moment suggested its own solution, 
began making knots, or rather nooses or 
loops, in the rope at intervals of about 
eighteen inches. ** What are they for?" 
Elsie asked, looking on in wonder. 

44 Footholds, to climb up by." 
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“ But the ones above will pull out with 
your weight." 

** I don’t think so. Still, to make sure, I 
shall tie them with this string. 1 must get 
down to him.” 

I threaded a sufficient number of loops, 
trying the length over the edge. Then I said 
to Elsie, who sat cower¬ 
ing, propped against 
the crag, “You must 
come and look over, 
and do as I wave to 
you. Mind, dear, you 
must! Two lives 
depend upon it." 

“ Brownie, I daren’t! 
I shall turn giddy and 
fall over! w 

1 smoothed her 
golden hair. 11 Elsie, 
dear," I said, gently, 
gazing into her blue 
eyes, “you are a 
woman. A woman can 
always be brave, where 
those she loves are con¬ 
cerned ; and I believe 
you love me," I led 
her, coaxingly, to the 
edge, “ Sit there," I 
said, in my quietest 
voice, so as not to 
alarm her, “You can 
lie at full length, if you 
like, and only just peep 
over. But when I wave 
my hand, remember, 
you must pull the rope 
up.” 

She obeyed me like 
a child. I knew she 
loved me, 

1 gripped the rope 
and let myself down, 
not using the loops 
to descend, but just 
sliding with hands and 
knees, and allowing the 
knots to slacken my 
pace. Half-way down, 
I will confess, the 
eerie feeling of physical 
suspense was horrible. One hung so in mid¬ 
air ! The hawks flapped their wings. But 
Harold was below ; and a woman can always 
be brave where those she loves—well, just 
that moment, catching my breath, I knew I 
loved Harold. 

I glided down swiftly. The air whizzed. 
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At last, on a narrow shelf of rock, I leant 
over him. He seized my hand. “ I knew 
you would come ! ” he cried. “ I felt sure 
you would find out. Though, how you found 
out, Heaven only knows, you clever, brave 
little woman! ” 

“ Are you terribly hurt ? ” I asked, bending 
close. His clothes were torn. 

“ I hardly know. I can’t move. It may 
only be bruises.” 

“ Can you climb by these nooses with my 
help ? ” 

He shook his head. “ Oh, no. I couldn’t 
climb at all. I must be lifted, somehow. 
You had better go back to Lungern and 
bring men to help you.” 

“ And leave you here alone! Never, 
Harold; never!” 

“ Then what can we do ?” 

I reflected a moment. “ Lend me your 
pencil,” I said. He pulled it out —his arms 
were almost unhurt, fortunately. I scribbled 
a line to Elsie. “ Tie my plaid to the rope 
and let it down.” Then I waved to her to 
pull up again. 

I was half surprised to find she obeyed the 
signal, for she crouched there, white-faced 
and open-mouthed, watching; but I have 
often observed that women are almost always 
brave in the great emergencies. She pinned 
on the plaid and let it down with commend¬ 
able quickness. I doubled it, and tied firm 
knots in the four corners, so as to make it 
into a sort of basket; then I fastened it at 
each corner with a piece of the rope, crossed 
in the middle, till it looked like one of the 
cages they use in mills for letting down sacks 
with. As soon as it was finished, I said, 
“ Now, just try to crawl into it.” 

He raised himself on his arms and crawled 
in with difficulty. His legs dragged after 
him. I could see he was in great pain. But 
still, he managed it. 

I planted my foot in the first noose. “ You 
must sit still,” I said, breathless. “ I am 
going back to haul you up.” 

“ Are you strong enough, Lois ? ” 

“With Elsie to help me, yes. I stroked 
our boat at Girton.” 

“ I can trust you,” he answered. It thrilled 
me that he said so. 

I began my hazardous journey; I mounted 
the rope by the nooses — one, two, three, four, 
counting them as I mounted. I did not dare 
to look up or down as I did so, lest I should 
grow giddy and fall, but kept my eyes fixed 
firmly always on the one noose in front of 
me. My brain swam : the rope swayed and 
creaked. Twenty, thirty, forty 1 Foot after 
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foot, I slipped them in mechanically, taking 
up with me the longer coil whose ends were 
attached to the cage and Harold. My hands 
trembled; it was ghastly, swinging there 
between earth and heaven. Forty-five, forty- 
six, forty-seven—I knew there were forty-eight 
of them. At last, after some weeks, as it 
seemed, I reached the summit. Tremulous 
and half dead, I prised myself over the edge 
with my hands, and knelt once more on the 
hill beside Elsie. 

She was white, but attentive. “What 
next, Brownie ? ” Her voice quivered. 

I looked about me. I was too faint and 
shaky after my perilous ascent to be fit for 
work, but there was no help for it What could 
I use as a pulley ? Not a tree grew near; but 
the stone jammed in the fissure might once 
more serve my purpose. I tried it again. 
It had borne my weight; was it strong enough 
to bear the precious weight of Harold ? I 
tugged at it, and thought so. I passed the 
rope round it like a pulley, and then tied it 
about my own waist. I had a happy thought: 
I could use myself as a windlass. I turned 
on my feet for a pivot. Elsie helped me to 
pull. “Up you go 1 ” I cried, cheerily. We 
wound slowly, for fear of shaking him. Bit 
by bit, I could feel the cage rise gradually 
from the ground; its weight, taken so, with 
living capstan and stone axle, was less than I 
should have expected. But the pulley 
helped us, and Elsie, spurred by need, put 
forth more reserve of nervous strength than 
I could easily have believed lay in that tiny 
body. I twisted myself round and round, 
close to the edge, so as to look over from 
time to time, but not at all quickly, for fear 
of dizziness. The rope strained and gave. 
It was a deadly ten minutes of suspense and 
anxiety. Twice or thrice as I looked 
down I saw a spasm of pain break over 
Harold’s face; but when I paused and 
glanced inquiringly, he motioned me to go 
on with my venturesome task. There was 
no turning back now. We had almost got 
him up when the rope at the edge began to 
creak ominously. 

It was straining at the point where it grated 
against the brink of the precipice. My heart 
gave a leap. If the rope broke, all was over. 

With a sudden dart forward, I seized it 
with my hands, below the part that gave; then 
—one fierce little run back—and I brought 
him level with the edge. He clutched at 
Elsie’s hand. I turned thrice round, to wind 
the slack about my body. The taut rope cut 
deep into my flesh ; but nothing mattered 
now, except to save him. “ Catch the cloak. 
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Elsie !” I cried; “ catch it: pull him gently 
in ' ” Elsie caught it and pulled him in, with 
wonderful pluck and calmness. We hauled 
him over the edge. He lay safe on the bank. 
Then we all three broke down and cried like 
children together, I took his hand in mine 
and held it in silence. 

When we found words again I drew a deep 
breath, and said, simply, u How did you 
manage to do it ? w 

M I tried to clamber 
past the wall that 
barred the way there 
by sheer force of 
stride—you know, my 
legs are long — and 
l somehow over¬ 
balanced myself. But 
I didn't exactly fall 
—if I had fallen, I 
must have been 
killed; I rolled and 
slid down, clutching 
at the weeds in the 
crannies as I slipped, 
and stumbling over 
the projections, with¬ 
out quite losing my 
foothold on the 
ledges, till I found 
myself brought up 
short with a bump at 
the end of it" 

** And you think no 
bones are broken ? " 

44 1 can’t feel sure. 

It hurts me horribly 
to move* I fancy 
just at first I must 
have fainted. But 
Vm inclined to guess 
Vm only sprained and 
bruised and sore all 
over. Why, you’re as 
bad as me, I believe. 

See, your dear hands 
are all torn and 
bleeding ! ” 

H How are we ever 
to get him back 
again, Brownie?" Elsie put in. She was 
paler than ever now, and prostrate with the 
after-effects of her unwonted effort, 

‘‘You are a practical woman, Elsie,” I 
answered, l< Stop with \iim here a minute 
Oi two. I’ll climb up the hillside and halloo 
for Ursula and the men from Lungern.” 

I climbed and hallooed. In a few" minutes, 
worn out as 1 was, I had reached the path 
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above and attracted their attention. They 
hurried down to where Harold lay, and, 
using my cage for a litter, slung on a young 
fir-trunk, carried him back between them 
across their shoulders to the village. He 
pleaded hard to be allowed to remain at the 
chalet , and Elsie joined her prayers to his ; 
but, there, I was adamant It was not so 
much what people might say that I minded, 

but a deeper difficulty. 
For if once I nursed 
him through this 
trouble, how could I 
or any woman in my 
place any longer 
refuse him ? So i 
passed him ruthlessly 
on to Lunger n 
(though my heart 
ached for it), and 
telegraphed at once 
to his nearest relative. 
Lady Georgina, to 
come up and take 
care of him. 

He recovered 
rapidly. Though sore 
and shaken, his worst 
hurts, it turned out, 
were sprains; and in 
three or four days he 
was ready to go on 
again. I called to see 
him before he left, I 
dreaded the inter¬ 
view ; for one’s own 
heart is a hard enemy 
to fight so long: but 
how could I let him 
go without one word 
of farewell to him ? 

u After this, Lois,” 
he said, taking my 
hand in his—and I 
was weak enough, fur 
a moment, to let it lie 
there — “ you cannot 
say No to me ! ” 

Oh, how I longed 
to fling myself upon 
him and cry out, 11 No, Harold, I cannot ! I 
love you too dearly ! ” But his future and 
Marmaduke Ashurst’s half million restrained 
me: for his sake and for my own, I held 
myself in courageously, Though, indeed, it 
needed some courage and self-control. I 
withdrew my hand slowly, “ Do you remem¬ 
ber,” I said, “ you asked me that first day 
at Schlangenbad”— it was an epoch to 
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me now, that first day—“ whether I was 
medieval or modern ? And I answered, 

4 Modern, I hope/ And you said , i That's well! J 
—You see, I don't forget the least things you 
say to me. Well, because I am modem—" 
my lips trembled and belied me— 14 1 can 
answer you No. I can even now refuse you. 
The old-fashioned girl, the mediaeval girl, 
would have held that because she had saved 
your life (if I did save your life, which 
is a matter of opinion) she was bound to 
marry you. But / am modern, and I see 
things differently. If there were reasons at 
Schlangenbad which made it impracticable 
for me to accept you—though my heart 
pleaded hard —I do not deny it—those 
reasons cannot have disappeared merely 
because you have chosen to fall over a 
precipice, and I have pulled you up again. 
My decision was founded, you see, not on 
passing accidents of situation, but on 
permanent considerations. Nothing has 
happened in the last three days to affect 
those considerations, We are still our¬ 
selves : you, rich ; I, a penniless adven¬ 
turess, I could not accept you when you 
asked me at Schlangenbad, On just the 
.same grounds, I cannot accept you now. I 
do not see how the unessential fact that l 
made myself into a winch to pull you up the 
cliff, and that I am still smarting for it-" 

He looked me all over comically, “ How 
severe we are ! ” he cried, in a bantering tone. 
u And how extremely Girtony ! A System 
of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, by 
Lois Cayley ! What a pity we didn't take a 
professor's chair. My child, that isn’t you / 
It's not yourself at all ! It's an attempt to 
be unnaturally and unfemininely reasonable.” 

Logic fled. 1 broke down utterly. 
u Harold,” I cried, rising, 44 1 love you 1 I 


admit I love you ! But I will never marry 
you — while you have those thousands, or 
the chance of inheriting them,” 

“ I haven’t got them yet! 11 
He smothered my hand with kisses—for I 
withdrew my face, “ If you admit you love 
me,” he cried, quite joyously, u then all is 
well. When once a woman admits that, the 
rest is but a matter of time—and, Lois, I can 
wait a thousand years for you.” 

“Not in my case,” 1 answered, through my 
tears* “Not in my case, Harold ! I am a 
modern woman, and what I say I mean* I 
will renew my promise* If ever you are poor 
and friendless, come to me; 1 am yours. 
Till then, don't harrow me by asking me the 
impossible ! ” 

I tore myself away. At the hall door, 
Lady Georgina intercepted me. She glanced 
at my red eyes. “Then you have taken 
him ? ” she cried, seizing my hand* 

I shook my head firmly. I could hardly 
speak* “No, Lady Georgina,” I answered, 
in a choking voice, “ I have refused him 
again. I will not stand in his way. I will 
not ruin his prospects*” 

She drew back and let her chin drop. 
“ Well, of all the hard-hearted, cruel, obdurate 
young women I ever saw in my born days, if 
you’re not the very hardest—— ” 

I half ran from the house* I hurried home 
to the chalet . There, I dashed into my own 
room, locked the door behind me, flung 
myself wildly on my bed, and, burying my 
face in my hands, had a good, long, hard¬ 
hearted, cruel, obdurate cry—exactly like 
any other mediaeval woman* It J s ail very 
well being modern ; but my experience is 
that, when it comes to a man one loves—well, 
the Middle Ages are still horribly strong 
within us. 
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XLV. 

(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


THE publication in the April 
Number of The Strand Maga¬ 
zine of certain facts connected 
with the early appearance of the 
rift in the Liberal lute which* 
slowly widening, made its music 
mute, has brought me several 
communications of historical interest. From 
these I am permitted to frame a fuller narra¬ 
tive of a political event which in national 
importance, in influence on the careers of 
individuals, and in dramatic effect finds its 
nearest parallel in Sir Robert Peel’s conver¬ 
sion to Free Trade 
and what followed 
thereupon. 

In the middle of 
December, 1885 , 
what was subse¬ 
quently recogn i sed 
as a ballon d'essai 
was sent up from 
Leeds announcing 
that Mr, Gladstone 
had determined to 
celebrate the 
Liberal triumph at 
the General Elec¬ 
tion by bringing in 
a measure con¬ 
ferring Home Rule 
upon Ireland, This 
was circumspectly 
denied* But the 
Whig section of the 
Liberal Party, of 
whom Ix>rd Hart- 
ington and Mr 
Goschen were re- 
prese mad ve&, took 
fright Lord Hart- 
ington found an opportunity of publicly 
announcing that “ no proposals on the 
policy to be adopted by the Liberal Party in 
reference to the demand of a large number 
of Irish representatives for the legislative 
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independence of Ireland ” had been com¬ 
municated to him. As the weeks slipped by 
doubt deepened into certainty. The Whig 
wing of the Liberal Party drew farther apart 
from Mr. Gladstone. The situation was 
accentuated when, on the 36 th of January, 
1 SS 6 , Lord Salisbury, who, in spite of heavy 
defeat at the poll, had met the new Parlia¬ 
ment as Premier* was with his Government 
overthrown. 

It was Mr. Jesse Callings who led the 
attack, his battle flag proudly emblazoned with 
the famous design of three acres and a cow. 

Behind him stood 
Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Goschen 
spoke against the 
amendment, and 
were accompanied 
into the Ministerial 
division lobby by 
Sir Henry James. 
When, a week later, 
Mr. Gladstone 
formed his Ad¬ 
ministration, Lord 
Hartington and Sir 
Henry James de¬ 
clined to join it, 
the latter sacrificing 
for conscience 1 
sake the prize of 
the W o o l s a c k . 
Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir George 
Trevelya n, acce pt- 
in g what they 
understood as 
assurances that the 
now inevitable 
Home Rule Bill would not imperil the unity 
of the Empire, joined Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet, one as President of the Local 
Government Board, the other as Secretary 
for Scotland, 
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On the 27 th of March these two Ministers 
resigned. In Cabinet Council they had 
learned the full truth about the Home Rule 
Bill. When it was first drafted it contained 
a clause establishing the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, and retaining at West¬ 
minster the collaboration of the Irish 
members* In a slightly modified form this 
clause appeared in the second draft of the 
Bill. In the third and final form Mr. 
Gladstone, yielding to the imperative con¬ 
ditions of Mr. Parnell, master of eighty-six 
votes, eliminated the clause, Whereupon Mr, 
Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan withdrew* 
whic \nd ^his brief rhumb of events is 
necessary for the full understand- 
A } A ing of the narrative that follows. 

IhS " The public have during the past 
TI ENTS* 

ten years grown so accustomed 
to finding Mr, Chamberlain and the peer who 
was Lord Hartington working together in the 
unity of Liberal Unionism, that they are apt 
to suppose the same conditions existed from 
the first As a matter of fact, in February, 
1886 , Mr. Chamberlain was as widely dis¬ 
severed from Lord Hartington as a month 
later he came to be parted from Mr* Glad¬ 
stone, The Radical Anti-Home Rulers, 
following his lead, were bitterly resentful of 
the Whig Anti-Home Rulers, captained by 
Lord Hartington, a feeling accentuated by 
the vote given by them on Mr. JesseCotlings’s 
amendment to the Address, which made an 
end of Lord Salisbury's foredoomed Adminis¬ 
tration* 
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This was Mr* Gladstone's opportunity, used 
in the fitful negotiations that almost recaptured 
the Radicals. Lord Hartington and his friends 
in council didn't want Home Rule on any 
terms. Mr. Chamberlain and his more than 
half-hundred Radical followers were quite 
willing to give Ireland Home Rule if the 
control of the Imperial Parliament were 
jealously conserved* 

This state of things existed 
a flag up to Monday, the 10 th of 
OF truce. May, 1886 , on which day 
Mr. Gladstone rose to move 
the second reading of his Bill. The position 
of the Government was critical. There 
were ninety three Liberals who had declared 
against the Bill* If they carried their objec¬ 
tion as far as the division lobby it would be 
thrown out, and Mr. Gladstone and his 
Government must go with it. Many dis¬ 
cerned the dire peril of the Liberal Party* 
One perceived a way of averting it* This 
was Mr. Labouehere, who, whilst an uncom¬ 
promising Home Ruler, at the time enjoyed 
the confidence of Mr. Chamberlain. He 
appointed to himself the task of re¬ 
uniting the Radical section of the Liberal 
Unionists with what later came to lie known 
as the Gladstonians. The fissure had opened 
on the question of the retention of Irish 
members at Westminster. If Mr* Gladstone 
gave way on that point all might be well. 

In conference with his colleagues the 
Premier finally agreed to the adoption of 
provisions whereby the Irish members should 
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sit and vote on questions of Imperial range, 
including matters of finance. On Saturday, 
the 8th of May, Mr, labouchere, having 
obtained this assurance in Downing Stmt, 
sought an interview with Mr* Chamberlain, 
who after some hesitation consented to accept 
this understanding as a basis of reconcilia¬ 
tion* The agreement was put in writing, 
Mr. Chamberlain dictating the terms, Mr. 
Labouchere acting as scribe—an arrange¬ 
ment which recalls the circumstances under 
which what is known in history as the 
Benedetti Treaty was committed to paper* 
Mr. Labouchere, having carried this flag of 
truce to Downing Street, went off to the 
country for a Sunday’s rest, which he felt he 
had well earned. 

Coming back to 
A town on the 
hitch* memorable 

Monday, the 
mom of the day on which 
the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill was to be 
moved in terms and upon 
conditions that would bring 
back to the fold the strayed 
sheep, Mr* Labouchere dis¬ 
covered that his patriotic 
labour was undone. A 
note from Mr. Chamberlain 
awaited him, bitterly com¬ 
plaining that Mr. Gladstone 
.was backing out, an 
assurance based on what purported to be 
an authorized paragraph in one of the 
I>ondon papers, in w T hich Mr* Gladstone 
was represented as protesting that he 
had yielded on no point connected with 
his Bill. Mr* labouchere made haste to 
communicate with the Liberal Whip, and 
learned what had happened whilst he was 
spending a peaceful Sabbath day on the 
banks of the Thames* It had been brought 
to Mr. Gladstone's knowledge that Mr* 
Chamberlain, after his interview with Mr* 
labouchere on the Saturday, sent round to 
his friends a telegram announcing “absolute 
surrender ** on the part of the Premier. 
Captain O’Shea received one of these 
messages. He showed it to Parnell, who 
sent it on to Mr. Gladstone. 

The great statesman was, after all, only 
human. At this epoch he had been con¬ 
vinced of the impossibility of carrying, against 
the defection of a powerful section of his 
followers, the Home Rule Bill in its original 
form* He was ready to compromise. But 
those familiar with his constitutional ten- 
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dencies will understand how desperately he 
struggled against any appearance of being 
overcome in fight, more especially by a 
former lieutenant, and that lieutenant Mr. 
Chamberlain. When the emissary of the 
newspaper brought him news of the currency 
of this telegram, and asked if it were true, 
the temptation to Mr. Gladstone to con¬ 
vince himself that he had yielded nothing 
would be irresistible, 

When this bolt from the blue 
swiftly descended, threatening to 
destroy the edifice of peace care¬ 
fully built up, the architect turned 
to Mr. Gladstone, He found the Premier 
was staying with a friend at Sheen. Thither 
was dispatched a messenger 
on a swift hor^e with an 
account of the new dilemma 
and request for instructions. 
Mr* Gladstone replied, it 
was quite true he had agreed 
to two alterations in his Bill 
—(i) allowing Irish mem¬ 
bers to vote on Imperial 
matters; (2) on finance of 
an Imperial character. The 
first amendment he under¬ 
took to draw up himself. 
The second he said he did 
not fully comprehend. If 
Mr. Chamberlain would 
formulate his demand in 
the shape of a clause, 
he did not doubt that he would be able 
to accept it. Mr. Labouchere brought this 
proposal to Mr* Chamberlain, who plainly 
denounced it as an elTort to shirk the 
question, reading into Mr. Gladstone's letter 
a determination not to adopt the second 
amendment, 

Mr. I.ahouchere, industrious, in- 
disappoint- domitable, did not despair. All 
ment. was not lost as long as the Bill 
awaited the second reading. If 
Mr. Gladstone would only announce intention 
of dropping the Bill after its broad principle 
had been approved by a vote on the second 
reading, it might be brought up again next 
Session, with reconstruction of the 24th and 
39th Clauses meeting the objection of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends. On such 
understanding the fifty-five Radicals who 
followed Mr. Chamberlain would vote for the 
second reading, crisis would be averted, the 
Ministry would be saved, the Session might 
be appropriated for other business, and the 
work approached on safer grounds in 1887* 
On the eve of the motion for the second 
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reading, Mr, Labouchere believed he had 
Mr, Gladstone's definite and distinct assur¬ 
ance that he would take this course. It is 
difficult to believe that so shrewd a man, one 
so well versed in affairs, can have been 
deceived on this important point. 

What happened in the interval 
between Mr. Lahouchere’s last 
message from the Premier and the 
delivery of the speech in the House 
of Commons ? Perhaps if Mr, 

Parnell were alive and in communi¬ 
cative mood, he might tell. How¬ 
ever it be, the Radicals below’ the 
Gangway sat straining their ears for 
the promised words of concession and 
conciliation. They were not spoken, 
and w f hen Mr. Gladstone resumed his 
seat after moving the second reading 
of his Bill, it was felt that all was over. 

This is the scene described in the 
April Number, I may add that the 
member deputed by Mr, Chamber- 
lain to follow’ Mr. Gladstone, and 
accept the flag of truce he was 
expected to hold out, was Sir Lewis 
Mctver, then Radical member for 
Torquay; a member who, in a quiet, 
effective way, had much to do with 
the Radical revolt against the Bill. 

Mr. Labouchere, through the Whip, sent Mr. 
Gladstone a message on the Treasury Bench 
to inform him that the ambiguity of his phrase 
had wrought final and fatal mischief. Mr, 
Gladstone privily replied that he had meant 
it to be clearly understood that the Irish 
members were to sit at West¬ 
minster. Somehow or other 
the accustomed master - of 
plain English had failed to 
make himself understood. 

Prepared to yield, he wanted 
things to look as little as 
possible like surrender, and 
so the opportunity of building 
the golden bridge sped. Mr, 

Gladstone suggested that Lord 
Herscheli should have an 
interview with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, when all would be ex¬ 
plained. Mr, Chamberlain 
hotly replied that he would 
have no more negotiation, 
but would vote against the Bill. 

At a meeting of the Liberal 

roRFirv Part ft held at t,ie Forei g n Office, 

office on the second 

reading debate being still in pro¬ 
gress, Mr. Gladstone said what 
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he surprisingly omitted to say on moving the 
second reading. He asserted in the most 
emphatic manner the supremacy of the 
Imperial Legislature, and promised to frame 
a plan that would entitle Irish members to 
sit and vote at Westminster when 
Imperial questions arose, or when 
any proposal for taxation affecting 
the condition of Ireland was sub¬ 
mitted. He even offered to withdraw 
the Bill before going to a second 
reading. 

These were the points of his con¬ 
cession. Wrapped up in a speech 
an hour long, they still had about 
them a disquieting air of mistiness. 
Desiring to put the matter in a nut¬ 
shell, Mr, Whitbread, at the con¬ 
clusion of the speech, rose and said, 
“ Then we understand that the Irish 
will sit at Westminster 

“ Mr. Gladstone positively glared 
upon his interrogator” (I quote from 
the private notes of a member who 
was present). “ ( I do not, 1 he said, 

1 understand the technicalities of 
drafting, so I will read again what 1 
am prepared to do,* Then he re¬ 
read the passage laboriously turned 
so that it might appear that, whilst 
conceding the demands of Chamberlain 
and his party, he was really doing nothing 
more than what he had contemplated from 
the first, the alterations in the Bill being 
quite immaterial In short, having been right 
in proposing that Irish members should not 
sit at Westminster, he was 
equally right in now promising 
that they should.” 

On the 31st of 
too May a meeting 
late ! of the Radical 
Party was held in 
one of the Committee-rooms 
of the House of Commons in 
order to decide what course 
they should adopt in the 
approaching division. Rarely 
has so momentous a meeting 
been held under the roof of 
the Palace at Westminster. 
These fifty-five tnen held the 
fate of the Government in 
their hands- If they voted with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill would be triumphantly carried. If they 
abstained, it would creep through and the 
Ministry would be saved. If they voted against 
it, the Bill must go and the Ministry with it. 
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All this was clear enough. None in the 
room, nor any waiting at the doors to hear 
the decision, had the slightest forecast of the 
momentous events hanging on their decision ; 
changes amounting to a revolution of English 
political parties, accompanied by 
far-reaching consequences at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. Chamberlain submitted the 
issue in a speech which one 
present tells me was a 
model of judicial impar¬ 
tiality. There were open to 
them, he said, the familiar 
three courses. They might 
vote for the Bill } they 
might vote against it; they 
might abstain from the divi¬ 
sion lobby. He advocated 
no one of the three, con¬ 
fining himself to the task 
of summarizing the conse¬ 
quences that would severally 
follow. He suggested that 
in coming to a decision 
the process of the second 
ballot should be adopted, 
division of 
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the secret negotiations with Mr. Gladstone, 
which were conducted exclusively with Mr. 
Chamberlain's section. I have the best 
reason to know that these began and ended 
without the personal knowledge of Lord 
Hartington and his inner 
council, who learned the 
facts for the first time from 
the April Number of The 
Strand Magazine. 

On referring to 
Annals of Our 

Time,” I find 

under date 31 st 
May, 1886, that the figures 
in the divisions taken at 
the fateful meeting of 
Radical Dissentients, pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain on the eve of the 

second reading, slightly vary 
from my account. It was 
rumoured in the Lobby of 
the House of Commons 
that fifty - four mem hers 
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LETTER, 


On the first 
the fifty-five members present 
three voted in favour of the Bill, thirty-nine 
against it, thirteen electing to abstain. On a 
second vote, the three who had voted in 
favour of the Bill stood by their guns. Of 
the abstainers nine went over to the stalwarts, 
and the die was cast 

Shortly after the stroke of one 


met; that three declared 


DIVISION ON 
THE SECOND: 
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o’clock on the morn¬ 
ing of June 8th the 
House divided, and a 
second reading was refused the 
Home Rule Bill by 343 votes 
against 313, Of the majority 
there were 250 Conservatives 
and ninety - three Dissentient 
Liberals. Of these last fifty-five 
were followers of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, forty-eight men whom on 
other platforms and in times 
not long past they angrily de¬ 
nounced as Whigs. They were 
now united under a common 
flag, and have to this day, with 
few notable defections, remained 
in unity, 

It is important to note that the 
two sections came together for 
the first time in avowed alliance 
at a meeting held at Devon¬ 
shire House on the 14th of 
May* 1886, some time after 




for the second reading ; twelve would abstain ; 
and that thirty-eight were in favour of voting 
against it This it will be observed accounts 
for only fifty-three. The figures 1 give are 
supplied by a member who took a leading 
part in the revolt. 

w A great impression,” it is written in the 
Annals ,* “ was made by a letter from Mr. 
Bright, who stated that though he would not 
speak he would vote against the 
Bill/’ I have had communicated 
to me some curious particulars 
about that unpublished letter, 
the importance of which upon 
the history of the country can 
scarcely be exaggerated. In 
those troubled times, on the eve 
of the dissolution of life-long 
friendships, one surpassing all, 
Mr. Bright could not bring him¬ 
self to resume bis attendance 
at the House of Commons. He 
spent his evenings at the Reform 
Club, an arrangement being 
made that Mr. W. S. Caine, who 
acted as Whip of the inchoate 
party, should see him every 
evening about nine o’clock, and 
report progress. The final 
meeting of the Chamber- 
la mites having been decided 
upon—by a striking coin- 

mjl caine keeping mr. bright advisee*, cidence it was held in 

nrhmn^i from 
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Committee-room No, ig, at a later stage 
famous in connection with another episode 
of the Irish question—Mr, Caine saw Mr, 
Bright, and begged him to attend it. Mr. 
Bright declined, but agreed to write a letter 
that might be read at the gathering. After it 
had been read it was destroyed, no copy being 
kept. There was a report current 
at the time that an enterprising 
journal had offered Mr. Caine 
j£ioo for the text of the letter. 

Mr. Bright was not 
„ V . permitted to receive 

exclusive m forma- 
broker. f X m r , ■ 

tion from Mr. Caine 

of what was going forward at 
this crisis, Mr. Labouchere, 
the friendly broker throughout 
the whole business, posted off 
to the Reform Club as soon as 
he heard the decision arrived 
at by the Radical meeting cm 
the 31st May. 

“ What have they done?” 
eagerly asked Mr. Bright, as 
he entered, 

“They have resolved to vote against the 
Bill/’ said Mr, labouchere. 

According to Mr, i.abouchere’s account of 
this interview, given at the time to a friend 
who permits me to use his notes, Mr. Bright 
expressed regret at this conclusion. The 
purport of Mr. Bright's letter was that, whilst 
he distrusted the compromise Mr. Gladstone 
w T as at this date prepared to make—to with¬ 
draw the Bill after the second reading, re¬ 
introducing it the following Session amended 
in the direction of the views of I>ord 
Harrington and Mr, Chamberlain—he w r ould 
fall in with whatever conclusion the meeting 
arrived at That is the sum¬ 
mary of the letter given by one 
who heard it read at the meet¬ 
ing. Mr. Labouchere, on the 
contrary, was under the im¬ 
pression that Mr. Bright had 
announced his intention to vote 
against the Bill, Mr, Labou¬ 
chere reminding him that he 
had earlier stated he would 
abstain from voting, Mr. Bright 
answered that he had been 
grossly insulted in public by 
Mr. Sexton, an incident in his 
long connection with Ireland 
which had decided him finally 
£0 break with the Nationalist 
party. 
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Mr. Labouchere, who suspected that only 
a portion of the letter had been read to the 
meeting, asked Mr. Bright to give him a copy 
for publication. Mr, Bright consented to the 
publication, but said he had kept no copy, 
Mr. Caine arriving at this moment, Mr. 
Bright said, “Give labouchere my letter to 
go to the papers.” Mr. Caine 
had already destroyed it. 

This narrative of 

WHO . 1 * 1 + 

the inner history 

killed ^ th e historical 
Rnii ,w epoch, 00m pi led 
from letters and 
oral communications made to 
me from leading members in 
the various camps, will enable 
the judicious reader to form 
his own opinion as to who 
killed the Home Rule Bill, 
“Who defeated the Bill?” 
one of the fifty-five meeting in 
Committee-room No. 15, still a 
trusted member of the Unionist 
party, writes. He answers him¬ 
self with ascending notes of 
admiration, preserved from his text: “ Hussey 
Vivian ! W, S, Caine !! Winterbotham !! ! 
George Trevelyan !!!! These, following in 
succession with bitter non surrender speeches, 
turned the feeling which Chamberlain’s speech 
had left in a condition of icy impartiality,” 
“The man who was bitterest against any 
compromise,” writes another leading member 
of the fifty-five, who has since found salva¬ 
tion, “and was most determined that the 
Bill should be thrown out, was not Bright, 
but George Trevelyan, who made a vehement 
speech, which undoubtedly settled the line 
the meeting took,” 

A third correspondent, going 
back earlier to the date of the 
first negotiation conducted by 
Mr. Labouchere between Down¬ 
ing Street and Prince’s Gardens, 
writes: “It having leaked out 
that negotiations were going 
forward on the basis of retain¬ 
ing Irish members at Westmin¬ 
ster, and in other directions 
securing the supremacy of the 
British Parliament, Parnell went 
storming down to Downing 
Street, about two o’clock on 
the Saturday afternoon before 
the second reading speech, and 
knocked the whole arrangement 
into pie.” 



STORMING DOWN TO UmYNlNC, sTKEET. 
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Lynton . 

Written and Illustrated by j. Finnemore, 


HE popularity of this gem 
among seaside resorts for the 
wanderings of the honeymoon 
pair, a visit will at once ex¬ 
plain. Nature here is lavish in 
the grandeur and variety of 
her gifts—the wild, rock-bound coast, fraught 
with a thousand perils to the mariner; the 
sweeping moors, bare, bleak, solitary, sad ; 
the mountainous cliffs and headlands; the 


sweet and secluded valleys ; the wild roaring 
of the open sea; and the gentle ripple of the 
fern-clad stream: such are some of the 
attractions which spread the fame of this 
veritable fairyland of the Lyn. 

Of the several routes by road and water 
which lead to Lyn mouth, the approach by 
water is truly a charming and impressive one. 
The traveller takes in, almost at a glance, 
the whole bay with its surrounding beauties 
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of cliff and sands, deep embowered caves, 
and wealth of vegetation, with the harbour 
and its shipping, the quaint watch-tower and 
village of Lynmouth as the central attrac¬ 
tion, From these houses and flower-covered 
cottages, dotted here and there on the face of 
Lyn Cliff, carry the eye upwards to the larger 
village of Lyn ton, 4ocfL above. 

There is neither pier nor landing-stage of 
any description ; none of the usual rneAns of 
arrival are possible here. At high tide, as at 
low tide, the passage from steamer to shore 
is accomplished by the means of small 
boats, manned by the native fishermen, who 
may be depended upon to bring us safely 
ashore, though not always by the most 
dignified method. For at very low tides 
some difficulty is experienced in getting the 
boats to shore—a. long stretch of sea-weed 
covered boulders — progress can only be 
measured by inches. The boatmen, taking 

/Uuuvl * 


advantage of 
the breakers 
as they roll in, 
urge the craft 
slowly forward; 
- but with a full 
^ complernent of 

passengers, 
their utmost 
exertions will 
frequently fail 
to bring the 
burden nearer 
than some 
twenty feet of the beach. Then it 
is that our helplessness is so apparent, 
and we renew a far-away experience 
of childhood's days when the boat¬ 
men— in high boots, prepared for 
the emergency — take us in their 
arms, and, retaining the perpendicular 
with what grace the nature of the 
beach will allow, carry us ashore, 
placing us dryshod among the rocks. 
A scramble of ten or fifteen minutes, 
according to our agility, over these 
is necessary before we reach what we 
feel may be safely regarded as terra 
firma . 

By road, we have a choice of 
several different routes ; but the 
coach drive from Minehead stands 
out distinctly in our experience as 
the first and best. It lies over a 
magnificent line of coast, and by this 
route, therefore, on this occasion, we 
will enter the charming seclusion of 
the twin - villages. The coach has 
accomplished the greater part of the long 
journey ; we have long left flower-embossed 
Porloek, have climbed the long hill on foot, 
and have resumed our seats behind the 
eager steeds ; have crossed a large part of 
Exmoor, and we are within easy reach of our 
destination. 

The approach from Countisbury Foreland 
is probably unique. The scene which is 
suddenly unfolded is likely, when visited for 
the first time, to prove somewhat appalling, 
and the face of the young bride who, with 
a newly-fledged Benedict, is nearly certain 
to be numbered among the travellers, will 
pale as the expanse below meets her half- 
fearful gaze, and were it not for other eyes, 
no doubt an arm would steal round the slim 
waist, and a voice promise protection even 
though the coach with its living burden should 
be hurled into the depths below. From this 
giddy height we Soblc shraer down the jagged 
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THE CASTLE HOCK* 


Face of the clilTand see the minute ripples of 
the sea shimmering at a depth of hundreds of 
feet below* On a distant hill in front of us 
we get a glimpse of the higher village of 
Lyoton, with its many windows facing sea¬ 
wards, The old watch-tower of Lynmouth, 
too, shows dark on the surf of the incoming 
tide, and steamers outward and homeward 
bound leave their long, dark wreaths of smoke 
on the evening sky, and their ever-w idening 
trails prove their progress on the pathless 


deep. On the occasion of which we write 
the impressiveness of the scene was doubly 
enhanced by a brilliant rainbow with three 
attendant reflections, and together composed 
a picture never to be forgotten. 

As we dash down over the steep incline, 
for a medium pace is scarcely possible, the 
view T is lost in the thick foliage of the trees 
between which we rush, and our journey is 
ended as the coach with its steaming horses 
pulls up on the bridge which spans the Lyn, 
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For once, even in steam-driven England, 
we get an ideal ending to an ideal journey, 
such as might soothe the spirit of Ruskin 
himself. We are landed in the very bosom 
of the most romantic scenery, free from the 
shrill confusion of the modern railway station. 
Flowers of every hue, creepers of every form 
of trailing loveliness, covering old fashioned 
cottages from doorway to chimney, delight 
the eye with their colour and careless beauty. 
A few yards to our right the West Lyn 
merges with the sister stream, and together, 
almost before mingling, they glide beyond 
the old Rhine Tower, and become one with 
the great sea. 


In marked contrast to the crowded 
greenery of the streams is the breadth and 
freedom of the cliff-side, which is traversed 
by a winding path cut m the very ribs of the 
rocky wall It is called the North Walk, and 
leads directly to the Valley of Rocks. 

Approaching the valley from Lynton we 
enter it at its most eastern point, and absorb 
its beauties by degrees. Starting, however, 
from Lynmouth, we take the cliff-railway 
already referred to, and alight at the North 
Walk* This is by far the more interesting 
and picturesque route, and, introducing us 
into the valley somewhat unexpectedly, adds 
to the pleasure we derive from the charming 



A KOUtiH MORNING. 


One of the most formidable tasks that 
presented itself to the visitor, formerly, was 
the journey from Lynmouth to Lynton. To 
accomplish this it was necessary to under¬ 
take a most fatiguing climb up the terrible 
hill that separates the villages. A vehicle 
could be hired, but if one were able-bodied, 
compassion would force one to alight, rather 
than weight the poor horse unnecessarily ■ 
but a beneficent company has changed all 
that, and though at first lovers of these 
villages were somewhat shocked at the idea 
of a cliff-railway, the site was so well chosen, 
and the benefits derived from it so great, 
that the innovation is hailed with consider¬ 
able satisfaction. 

The coach still climbs the hill, and our 
drawing, 44 Up the Hill to Lynton,” gives some 
idea of the steep slope of this hill side road. 


view. It is, indeed, a delightful promenade, 
affording uninterrupted views along the coast 
and across the sea. Great masses of rock, 
bright with clinging vegetation, overhang the 
stony beach two hundred feet below. To 
our left, the precipitous cliff-wall continues 
its upward stretch; jagged masses of rock 
threaten immediate descent, and here and 
there, adding a touch of life to the scene :— 

Up scour the startling stragglers of the flock, 

That on green plots o'er precipices browse ; 

at each turn of the path as it winds with the 
formation of the face of the cliffs, disclosing 
more and more extended views of the coast, 
until in its final turn we get the first view of 
the Castle Rock, a grandly picturesque mass 
of limestone. A gap in the cliffs at this point 
provides as foreground a level stretch of grass, 
from which the|put|i|§jde of the rock rises j the 
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north side, hoary and weather-worn, reaches to 
its full height of four hundred feet perpen¬ 
dicularly from the sea, The landward side, 
covered with bracken and bramble, has a 
rugged path which leads with little difficulty 
to the summit, and we remember that it was 
here, on this exalted platform, that, with a 
sheep and a goat as combatants, a vigorous 
battle raged, watched with sympathetic 
interest from the valley below by John 
Ridd ? when, love-sick, he visited the Devil’s 
Cheeswring to obtain the potent advice of 
Mother Mel Id rum. Roused by the unequal 
contest, he bounded up the rocky crag, only, 
as we know, to see the inoffensive sheep 
succumb to the wild onslaught of his 
antagonist, who tossed it headlong into the 


sea below. Remembering, too, bow speedily 
the goat followed his vanquished foe, we 
venture near the edge and take a half-fearful 
glance into the hazy depths, and instinctively 
recoil to safer vantage ground. 

Looking westward we see a glorious stretch 
of rocky coast with Lee Abbey firm based 
and pinnacled on the nearer headland m the 
middle distance, each succeeding headland 
becoming less insistent in detail, broadening 
in effects of purple and of gold. 

Hut these beauties may not always be ex¬ 
plored under tf#ei ibmdffirart rays of the sua 


THE EAST LYW. 
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Dame Nature is not always propitious; she 
varies the sunshine with the shower, and, as 
in the drawing, “A Rough Morning," pro¬ 
vides a scene of wild grandeur as interesting 
as the gentler mood. We walk through the 
beautiful Valley of Rocks to Lynton, and 
go down the cliff-railway once again to Lyn- 
mouth. Fishermen clad in oil-skin coats and 
sou* - wasters keep 
watch at the sea¬ 
wall ; visitors in 
waterproofs seek 
sanctuary in any 
sheltered nook 
which permits a 
view of the in¬ 


coming sea; the holiday aspect 
has given way; Nature seems to 
have real business on hand, and 
serious its results are likely to 

prove to any craft caught unpre¬ 
pared on this cavernous coast. 
Fortunately, our backs are to the 
south-west, and the wild wind 
carries the spray back to the sea. So dense 
is the spray that the headland of Countis- 
bury is hidden from view, and the mist of it 
drives white against the grey sky. 


The streams grow in turbulence, in keep^ 
mg with the spirit of the coast, and the 
angler's hopes rise, as he notes the swelling 
of the pools and the dimming of their pebbly 
bed. 

The steep hill-sides at whose foot the East 
Lyn rushes noisily along for many a mile 
through scenes of fairyland form what we 


WATERS MEET, 


will style our H Honeymoon Valley," where 
we meet the various types of them that seek 
seclusion, I-et us note their occupations. 
We see tftie pair who, with sketch-book, 
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are intent on securing in colour some 
lasting impression of the river’s charms; 
the bridegroom who, with rod and line, 
would tempt the wary trout he never 
catches, while his bride, ensconced between 
two lichened boulders, and cushioned 
with the stringy moss, is mingling with her 
present joy the sweet love story, now two 
centuries old, which has invested the locality 
with perennial interest. We have the happy 
pair who, strolling arm-locked, unconscious 


Tying: the photographer must needs go'far 
afield, and one's sympathies for the poor 
bride are continually enlisted, whether our 
excursions take us east, west, north, or south, 
far or near. The two flying figures are always 
in view, the modern Orpheus with camera in 
front, perspiring Eurydice behind ! 

But, happily, the landscape survives, and 
we will take that portion of Honeymoon 
Valley where the East Lyn has its course, 
and wander along the rugged path by its 



DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


of the glory that surrounds them, have, for 
the moment, eyes and thoughts for nothing 
but each other. The “ demon ” photographer, 
of course, is here, also in the character of a 
Benedict; but now, as ever, he is a photo¬ 
grapher first, with tripod on shoulder and 
cloth of velvet flying at its head, rushing from 
point to point, as though the morrow would 
find all things changed. Meanwhile, the 
new-made wife, mindful of promises so 
recent, strives, as in duty bound, to keep 
pace with her enthusiastic spouse, doomed, 
even in these early days of married bliss, 
to carry a weighty box of plates. The 
charms that lie near at hand prove unsatis- 


side, which leads us now r up the far-famed 
Watersmeet Valley. 

We pass through the rustic street of Bren- 
don, where through an open door we catch 
a glimpse of an old dame busy in the most 
interesting occupation of this district“the 
making of the far-famed Devonshire cream. 
Our drawing, 11 Making Cream/' illustrates 
the old-fashioned method of u raising the 
cream/' which is being rapidly superseded 
by the more modern system of the store, not 
to mention the use of steam, the service of 
which valuable and universal agent is called 
upon for the more wholesale production of 
this popular addition to our lighter meals* 
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mystery of our surroundings, we almost feel 
that the t£ girt Jan Ridd^ is only a little in 
advance of us, and that the huge form may 
at any moment appear to pur mortal eyes, 
and so present us with a lasting impression 
of his build and bearing* 

We complete our climb of the weird 
stream and gain the open, but there is no 
John Ridd, Two hundred winters have 
frozen the woods since he laid his offering of 
fresh-caught loach at the feet of the divine 
Lorna. Here it was that the heroine had her 
bower, and we are not a little surprised that 


farm houses — we enter 
the Doone Country, but 
a short walk from the 
valley which formed the 
stronghold of this family of 
freebooters, which flourished 
two centuries ago, and now 
lives again in the vivid pages of 
Black more's Ai Lorna Doone, ** 

The associations of this story 
pervade the whole district. 

The nature of the scenery 
has entirely changed ; the banks of the 
stream—here called Badgeworthy Water—are 
for the most part treeless, and the bare 
slopes of Exmoor, in purple and brown, 
stretch before us. Here the trout increase 
in numbers, and here is the famous water- 
slide where the wonderful loach were forked, 
and the climbing of which led to such 
momentous developments in the simple life 
of the owmer of Plover's Barrows, inseparable 
from these moors and streams. So full of 
this romance are we that, in the gloom and 
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w T e have reached the tryst ing-plaee with so 
small an amount of trouble ; but times since 
then are changed, and we feel that the water- 
slide, somehow, must have changed with 
them. 

Returning by the river as far as Malms* 
mead, we prepare ourselves for a long, up-hill 
climb across the moors to Countisbury, We 
have left the solitary streams and woodlands 
for the open wilderness of bracken and 
heather, and a wild tangle of undergrowth. 
We are impre^s^d w ith a flense of solitariness ; 
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Leaving Rrendon, the course of the river 
is less secluded, and there are occasional 
stretches of bare hill-side, a foretaste of the 
higher reaches of the stream. At Mai ms- 
mead—we give a sketch of the old bridge and 
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not a single cottage 
lends its influence 
to banish thtr lone¬ 
liness of the sweep¬ 
ing moors, As we 
climb and reach 
the higher lands a 
magnificent pano¬ 
rama stretches 
before us, hill 
beyond hill, in 
ever - varying light 
and shade; hills, 
brown with dying 
bracken, become 
lustrous gold in 
the evening light, 
strengthened in 
effect by the 
gloom of the hills 
behind; they in 
turn discarding 
their purple robes 
for gold and crim¬ 
son, as the low 
clouds yield them 
sight of the wester¬ 
ing sun. Deep in 

the gloom of the valleys lie the 
villages of Oare, Malmsmead, and 
Brendon, and things seem to be other 
than they are. If it were but the 
season, the blue mists with the red¬ 
dening foliage would almost persuade 
us that we had left behind, unnoticed, 
broad beds of violets or bluebells. 

The clanging of a cattle bell breaks the 
silence, and as though in response, the long- 
drawn note of a horn, sounding soft and 
musical, reaches us from the distance, 
announcing the home-returning coach. We 
decide to intercept it, and make direct 
through the dew-laden grass for the Porlock 
Road, and are fortunate in finding vacant 
seats. The reds and greens have faded 
from the west; the Hollerday Hill tells back 
against the sky as we cross the Foreland, and 
the electric light twinkles brilliantly through 
the foliage and down the winding village 
street when, for the second time, we alight 
on the Lyn Bridge. 

Until May of this year Lynton was twenty 
miles from any railway station, but during 


that month a 
little line was 
opened to 
Barnstaple. It 
is only two feet 
gauge, and 
passes through, 
without in any 
way spoiling, 
some very beau¬ 
tiful scenery. 

The directors determined that neither 
Lynton nor Lynmouth should in any way 
suffer from the unsightly requirements of a 
station, and so have kept it outside the place, 
and it cannot be seen from either of the two 
villages. 


THE WATER-SLIDE. 
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An Experiment in Burglary. 

By H. Hobart Nichols. 



PUT aside my morning 
paper as the breakfast 
bell rang, 

"Well, dear, what is 
the news?” inquired my 
wife, when we were 
seated at table, 

u Nothing very start¬ 


“ Nonsense, George,” replied my wife, who 
is not easily alarmed* “ Do you suppose 
those men ever read of what is going on in 
society? At any rate, no one could enter 
this house in the night without arousing me ; 
and, if they did, they would never find the 
silver in that clever little device of yours— 
how could they ? ” 




Bl¥ DEAR, WE HAD SETT 1LU 1*UT OUR SILVER 
IN A SAFE D E KG5J T. ** 


ling,” I replied, “ except that the burglars 

were at it again last night; the police think 
they are an organized gang, and not local 
thieves*” 

Washington had been the scene, for a fort¬ 
night past, of a series of daring robberies* 
The police were mysti¬ 
fied, and seemed to be 
unable to get the slight¬ 
est clue to their move¬ 
ments. 

u I think, my dear,” 

I continued, “ that we 
had better put our silver 
in a safe deposit until 
these fellows let up, for 
it seems that they are 
too much for the 
authorities ; I should 
not like to lose it, and 
the fact that we have 
quite a tempting tot 
was well advertised 
in the society columns 
at the time of our 
marriage.” 




1 LL WAGER YOU A NEW SILK HA 1 * 


” My dear, you don't seem to understand 
how clever these professional burglars are ; 

and as for your hearing them t 
that's absurd* You have 
always laboured under the 
delusion that you are a light 
sleeper, I know; but you are 
mistaken- Why, I’ll wager 1 
could break in and rifle 
the house myself from 
top to bottom without 
your knowing it,” 

This last statement 
naturally piqued my 
better half. 

“Ill wager you a new 
silk hat that you could 
not/* he retorted T 
positively, 

“ I accept the chal¬ 
lenge,” 1 replied. “What 
do you want if I lose?” 
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“Oh, as far as that goes, the satisfaction 
of being right will be quite enough for me, 
George/ 

“ Nevertheless,” 1 laughed, although at 
the time I had not the slightest intention 
of trying the experiment; “nevertheless, I 
agree to add another piece of silver to your 
collection iF I lose the wager,” 

After breakfast I went to my office as 
usual, thinking no more of the conversation 
just related. Very likely it would not have 
occurred to me again, preoccupied as I was 
with work that would keep me until late that 
night, if my wife had not alluded to it as I 
was about to leave the house after dinner. 

, I have been thinking over our conversa¬ 
tion at breakfast/ 5 she said, “and I am more 
positive than ever that we need not worry 
about our valuables. The slightest sound is 
heard at! over the house, and one of us would 
be sure to hear if anyone attempted to enter 
in the night. Good-bye, dear Don’t work 


custom of some doting young wives. So I 
had no misgivings on her account as I started 
to return home. 

It was later than I had supposed, for the 
cars had stopped, and 1 had to walk the half- 
mile or so to my house. It was a warm 
October night, and a fine mist had settled 
over the city, obscuring the faint light of the 
stars. The street lamps made great ghostly 
blurs as they melted in the distance, and the 
buildings grew r more and more vague and 
shapeless, until they became part of the haze. 
The silence was profound, the streets almost 
deserted, and the houses I passed dark and 
gloomy as so many tombs. 

“What a perfect night for a burglar! 51 I 
reflected ; and with the thought came the 
recollection of my conversation with Alice at 
breakfast and her complacent boast. Why 
not put her to the test? 

4t By George!” I exclaimed, half aloud, as 
the suggestion materialized into a plan, 



too late ; it isn ? t good for one with your 
nervous temperament, you know,” she added, 
teasinglv, 

I smiled at her pleasantry, and went my 
way. 

As I put down my pen that night, with 
the satisfaction one feels when conscious of 
having performed a duty well, I glanced at 
my watch, only to discover that it had 
stopped at three minutes past midnight. 
How much later it was I could only infer. 
It was no unusual thing, however, for me to 
remain out late, and Alice, being as amiable 
as she was sensible, never made me feel un¬ 
comfortable by sitting up for me, as is the 
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“III do it; and if I succeed, won’t I have 
the laugh on Alice in the morning t” 

I had once, having mislaid my keys, 
managed to effect an entrance through 
one of the dining room windows, I would 
do the same to night, remove the silver 
from its hiding-place, conceal it elsewhere, 
let Alice herself discover its absence, and, 
after enjoying her discomfiture, tell her the 
whole story and claim the victory. 

To be sure, there was the possibility of 
failure. I might awaken Alice and frighten 
her out of her wits, for I had all a man's 
scepticism as to a woman’s courage in the 
face of danger. Still, I would not admit 
that it was more than a shadow of a 
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possibility. The more I thought of it, the 
surer I felt of myself 

As 1 walked on I found myself entering 
into my r&fe with zest and enthusiasm. 
As detail after detail presented itself, an 
unholy delight in my own cleverness pos¬ 
sessed me; and as I reached my house 
and tiptoed around the gravel walk to the 
side and rear, all my senses were keenly 
on the alert, and my heart beat with a 
lawless excitement not felt since the days 
when robbing corn-fields and water-melon 
patches formed the chief joys of my in¬ 
nocent boyhood. 

Trying the blinds of the dining-room 
windows, I at last 
found one that 
was not merely 
loose, but un¬ 
latched. 

“What careless¬ 
ness !" I reflected ; 

“ but so much the 
easier for me/ 1 

Opening it 
noiselessly, I was 
further surprised 
to discover that 
the window was 
raised. Plainly, I 
reflected, the ser¬ 
vants must not be 
trusted to lock up 
the house here¬ 
after. Glancing 
into the room, I 
saw that every¬ 
thing was as usual; 
the drop-light 
burning dimly on 
the table, as was 
always the case 
when 1 was out 
late, in view of the 
nocturnal luncheon with which i endeavoured 
to repair my wasted energies. After listening 
a moment, I pulled myself up, thrust one leg 
over the window-sill, and was half-way in 
the room, when I was confronted by a 
man—a burly fellow—who loomed suddenly 
out of the semi-darkness, and, levelling a 
revolver at me, brought me to a standstill. 
To say that I was astonished is putting it 
mildly; and I have no idea what I should 
have said or done had not the ruffian inad¬ 
vertently given me my cue, which I am proud 
to say I was quick-witted enough to follow. 

“ Git hout o' this, yer bloat! ” he growled, 
in a deep, low voice, and with a decidedly 
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Cockney accent. “This his my game, hand 
I don't need hany o 1 yer hassistance. When 
I git through yer can ? ave what’s left.” 

1 saw in a flash that the fellow mistook 
me for one of his own craft. My first 
impulse was to obey his injunction to 
“git hout” as speedily as possible, and 
return promptly with a policeman or two. 
Then I thought of Alice. Suppose the 
fellow went up stairs before I got back and 
she should see him. With all her boasted 
nerve, the shock would be terrible. No, I 
must not leave the rascal. He was probably 
one of the gang who had been operating in 
Washington lately. If I were only cool 

enough and clever 
enough I might 
be instrumental in 
lodging him, and 
possibly his pals, 
in gaol, where I 
certainly wished 
him at the 
moment. To do 
this I must fall 
into the r$k of 
real burglar, to 
which the fellow 
had assigned me, 
and in some w + ay 
bend circum¬ 
stances to my 
purpose. But 
though I had 
never in my life 
thought so rapidly 
or so much to the 
point as 1 did in 
the ten seconds I 
was looking into 
the barrel of that 
revolver, I confess 
I could not see 
my way clear ; 
however, something must be done, and 
quickly. So with a wink and a swagger, 
1 motioned the revolver aside, and pulling 
myself into the room, remarked, in a cautious 
tone:— 

“ Come, now, my lad, don’t be a fool Fve 
been watching my chance to crack this crib 
for some time, and now that I am here I 
don’t mean that you shall stop me.” 

The fellow glared at me for a moment, 
then lowered his weapon and hoarsely re¬ 
sponded 

“ Well, don't Youse the Ymse. I suppose 
we'd better do the job together than git 
jugged.” 
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Evidently, no doubt of my belonging to 
his noble profession had yet occurred to him : 
but I realized perfectly that the smallest 
mistake on my part might arouse his 
suspicion. I saw at a glance that he was of 
a low, brutal type, and that my only chance 
lay in convincing him that I was the superior 
cracksman of the two* 

“ Never mind who I am/ f I replied to his 
inquiry as to my identity. u If you weren't 
a stranger in these parts I think you’d know 
me. Been taking a nap ? " I continued, 
noting that he had secured nothing so far* 
44 Where's your swag ? " 

14 1 jest got hin, but I’m 3 anged if I sees 
hanythink now's I'm 3 ere," he replied, sullenly. 


11 You're right,* I whispered, with a sly grin 
that cost me a tremendous effort (and I may 
as well add that my enjoyment of the rok had 
ceased from the moment when the amateur 
became the professional), 44 they've got plenty 
of stuff, and we've only got to find it.” 

He began pulling open drawers and closets, 
tossing the table linen into a heap on the 
floor and upsetting things generally. For 
some moments he worked on stealthily, 
I apparently assisting him, my mind revolv¬ 
ing plan after plan for bringing the situation 
to a desirable end, without, however, arriving 
at any decision. 

I felt perfectly easy as far as our silver was 
concerned ; no one not in the secret could 



I glanced about, remarking that there 
didn’t seem to be much in sight, and sug¬ 
gested that perhaps the house contained 
nothing worth taking, hoping that I might 
discourage him so that he would leave with¬ 
out further search, 

“ None o' your Yankee tricks with me/' 
he growled, and his tone was threatening; 
u yer knows there's a good 'awl to be made, 
or yer wouldn’t be 'ere* Didn't I see in th’ 
papers that these young 'uns were jest marrit 
an 1 they got a 'eap o’ silver give ’em ?" 

Even in my perturbed state of mind I felt 
a satisfaction in knowing that I was again 
right—burglars did read the society column, 
1 made a mental note of the remark for 
the further humiliation of my wife. 
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possibly discover its hiding-place. But 
another anxiety was sending the blood to my 
brain. Supposing, finding nothing, the fellow 
should propose going up-stairs? Scarcely 
had the thought entered my mind when, with 
an oath, he turned from the open drawers and 
growled :— 

“They hain’t nothink down ’ere; we’ll ’ave 
to go hup.” 

For a moment I was staggered; then, 
“ I guess you’re right,” I said. “ But you’d 
better let me go alone; I’m lighter on my 
feet.” 

In our upper hall there is a messenger 
call; it was in the house when we moved in. 
Regarding it as a disfigurement to the wall, 
we had meant to have it removed; but how 
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glad I now was that we had procrastinated 
can be imagined. 

Breathlessly I awaited the villain’s answer* 
He fixed his beady eyes on me; then, with 
a cunning leer : — 

“ I’ll go halong too,” he said ; “yer might 
need protection, yer see.” 

He was troubled by no misgivings regard¬ 
ing my knavery, but evidently he did not 
believe in the adage that there is honour 
even among thieves; he was fearful lest I 
cheat him out of what he considered his 
share of the plunder. It seemed clear that the 
only way to keep him down-stairs was to give 
up my cherished plate. Perhaps if 1 had 
had more time I might have thought of 
another plan ; but there stood the burglar, 
eyeing me suspiciously, and the crisis was at 
hand. I am a small man, more of a student 
than an athlete ; the burglar was a big fellow, 
with fists like sledge - hammers — and a 
revolver. So, inwardly cursing, hut assuming 
a patronizing and reckless air, I said :— 

Well, I guess I'll have to let you into 
this, after all. You English chaps are a 
thousand years behind the times, You’re 
not on to our Yankee notions, I see.” 

I began moving along the wall, feeling the 
paneling, until I came to the corner near the 
door ; here I stopped and looked at him ; he 
was watching me intently. I pressed one of 
the beads in the moulding, and instantly two 
of the panels slid apart, disclosing a tempting 
array of household silver. 

“Well, I he blowedl” ejaculated my 
colleague, aloud, forgetting caution ; and 
without delay he deftly began pulling out 
piece after piece. 

“You har a rum ’un, you har ! Was goin 1 
to keep hit all to yerself, too. Say ! J owd 
yer git hon to it ? ” he asked, with a touch of 
deference in his manner. 

“ Oh, III divvy the silver, but Ill keep my 
knowledge to myself,” 1 replied, jocosely, for 
I wanted to keep him in a good humour. 

So far so good ; but what I was to do next 
I had not the slightest idea. Ideas came and 
went confusedly as I watched him slowing 
away our silver in a sack which he drew from 
beneath his waistcoat Again the man un¬ 
wittingly suggested my course. 

“Say, you tap the top o' the crib while 
1 stow haway this swag.” 

At last, though he had the silver, it was 
evident that I had his confidence. Perceiv¬ 
ing my opportunity, I was quick to seize It. 

“All right ; but how do I know that you 
won’t skip with the silver while I'm at it?” I 
replied. 
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“ Do yer take me for a bloomin’ hinnocent 
in harms?” he grinned. “ Dimons an' 
watches his worth 'avinV' 

I felt convinced of his sincerity; so, 
slipping off my shoes, I pushed aside 
the portiere and went into the hall. At 
the foot of the stairs I paused; if I 
aroused Alice she would suppose rightly that 
it was I, and would certainly speak; the 
fellow would hear her and bolt with the 
silver, I dared not risk it. Instead, I went 
through the library into a little room where 
my telephone is located. Closing both doors 
behind me, and putting my hand on the bell 
to mu file the sound, I rang up Central, 

“ What is it ? " came the answer. 

“Give me the Sixth Precinct quickly,” I 
whispered. 

I waited an interminable time as it seemed 
to me, then the same voice said:— 

“ Can’t get them ; the wire’s out of order.” 
My heart sank within me; but I stated 
the circumstances as briefly as possible to the 
operator, requesting that he send word to the 
police, I knew that there was nothing left 
for me to do but keep the fellow occupied 
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until the officers arrived, but I had small 
hope of succeeding. Stealing back to 
the dining-room, I was bewildered to 
find that the burglar had vanished ; but 
there on the floor lay the bag of silver. 
Presently, however, I heard him in the 
pantry, and a moment later he appeared 
in the doorway with a piece of pie in 
his hand. 

“Where do they keep the liquor?” he 
grumbled; then, seeing my hands empty, he 
inquired :— 

“ What luck hup-stairs ? w 

I shook my head. “ Nothing there worth 
taking.” 

His brows knitted in a way that expressed 
plainly that he doubted me. 11 1-■” 

“Hist! ” I interrupted. « What’s that? ” 

There was certainly a noise outside. 

My surprise was genuine, for it did not 
seem possible that my summons could have 
been answered so quickly. 

The burglar sprang forward and turned 
out the light, at the same time making a 
grab for the silver. I was there before him, 
however, and, bag in hand, made a rush for 
the hall and threw open the front door, only 
to find myself seized instantly by two officers 
of the law* 

What's your hurry ? ” coolly remarked one 


“it required yNiv a few words from hpr to 

CONVINCE the OFFICERS Oh" MV IDKJSlTITV.“ 


of them, snapping a pair of hand 
cuffs on my wrists. 

1 Ym not the one,” I gasped ; 
“he’s in the dining-room.” 

“ You’ll do," replied the man ; “ better give 
over that bag; you won’t need it." 

“ I am the proprietor of this house, and 
this is my own silver,” I protested, in¬ 
dignantly. “For Heaven’s sake, go quick 
and capture that ruffian in the dining-room,” 
“Come, we know you, and we don't want 
any of your old tricks ; you can tell us those 
fairy tales later,” said the first officer, going 
through my pockets with professional ease. 

In my agitation 1 did not hear Alice come 
downstairs, and only knew that she was 
present when I heard her excitedly corrobo¬ 
rating my statements. It required only a 
few words from her to convince the officers 
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of my identity, though 
evidently against their will; 
for they continued to eye 
me with suspicion, and 
removed the handcuffs 
with undisguised regret, 
as Alice subsequently 
asserted. When one of 
them finally concluded to 
investigate my statements 
regarding the real burglar, 
and made a rush for the 
dining - room, it hardly 
need be added that the 
bird had flown. 

The piece of pie on the 
table, minus a large semi¬ 
circular portion, and the 
disordered room, were the 
sole traces of his presence, 
if one excepts the bag 
containing his intended 
plunder 

After partaking of the 
refreshments which I felt 
it proper to offer them 
the minions of the law 
departed, still chuckling 
over the events of the 
evening and their 
denouement . 

“How perfectly dread¬ 
ful to find that revolver 
thrust in your face ! ” said 
Alice, sympathetically, as 
soon as we were alone, “and how splendidly 
you behaved all through, you poor, dear 
old George/' 


“ Yes,” I acknowledged, 
modestly, “ it was a trying 
situation for one of my 
1 nervous temperament/ " 
Alice gave me an affec¬ 
tionate tap on the cheek, 
“And if my policemen 
had not appeared with 
such amazing alacrity, you 
might have lost both your 
husband and your silver, 
my dear; for that fellow 
was getting very ugly*" 
u Your police ! ” replied 
my wife, smiling. 

“ The police I tele¬ 
phoned for,” I explained. 
Alice continued to smile, 
“ But they were not 
your policemen, George; 
they were mine,” 

It was now my wife's 
turn to assume a patronb- 
i n g tone — and she 
did it. 

It seemed that she had 
been aroused by noises 
down-stairs, and being 
convinced that there was a 
burglary in progress, like 
the brave little woman she 
is, had gone to the mes¬ 
senger call and summoned 
the police; then, putting on 
her wrapper and slippers, 
quietly, if not calmly, awaited results. 

The next day Alice was the happy pos¬ 
sessor of a silver tea-urn. 



1 SHK HAP JiEKN AROUSED bV NOISES 
DOWN’STAIRS,' 1 
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Glimpses of Nature. 

XII.—A FOREIGN INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
By Grant Ali.en. 


UR worst enemies are not 
always the most apparent ones. 
It is easy enough to build 
forts for the protection of our 
towns and harbours against 
French or Germans, but it is 
very difficult to devise means of defence 
against such insidious foreign invaders as 
the influenza germ or the Colorado beetle. 
France lost much by the war with Germany; 
but she probably lost more by the silent 
onslaught of the tiny phylloxera, which 
attacked her vineyards—attacked them, liter¬ 
ally, root and branch, and paralyzed for 
several years one of her richest industries. 
Yet invasions like these, being less obvious to 
the eye than the landing of a boat-load of 
French or German marines on some bare rock 
in the Pacific claimed by Britain, attract far less 
attention than aggressions on the Niger or 
advances in Central Africa. The smallness 
of the foe makes us overlook its real strength. 
It has the force of numbers. We forget 
that while we can exterminate hostile human 
bands with Armstrongs and torpedo-boats, 
the resources of civilization are still all but 
powerless against the potato blight, the vine 
disease, and the destroying microbe. 

The enemies of our corn crops in particular 
are many and various. There is the wheat- 
beetle, for example, which ravages the 
wheat-fields in two ways at once, the 
grub devouring the growing young leaves, 
while the perfect winged insect eats up at 
leisure the grain as it ripens. There are the 
various cockchafers, which vie with one 
another in their cruel depredations on the 
standing corn. There are the skip-jacks 
and wire-worms and other queerly-named 
beasties which attack the roots of the 
plant underground. There is the corn saw- 
fly, whose laiva feeds on the stalk of rye 
and wheat, till it finally cuts off the whole 
haulm altogether close to the soil at the 
bottom. There are the midges which lay 
their eggs in the swelling ear, where the 
maggots develop and prevent the proper 
growth of the impregnated grain. There is the 
gout-fly, which causes a gouty swelling at 
the joints, and the corn-moth, which devours 
the stored wheat in the granary. There are 
the red-maggot, and the grain-aphis, and the 


thrips, and the daddy-longlegs, all of which 
in various ways prove themselves serious 
enemies of the agricultural interest. And 
there are dozens more, known only to men 
of science by dry Latin names, and duly 
chronicled by the farmer’s friend, Miss 
Ormerod, in many learned and exhaustive 
monographs. 

But as if these were not enough for our 
“depressed” neighbours, the agriculturists, 
the last ten years or so have seen England 
invaded by a foreign foe, either from 
Germany or America — a foe whose life- 
history has been made a special subject of 
study by my collaborator, Mr. Enock, and 
whose strange story I shall detail (largely from 
his materials) with no unnecessary scientific 
verbiage in this present paper. 

The new invader is called the Hessian fly ; 
and he made his first appearance in Britain, 
or at least first attracted official entomological 
attention in this country, in 1886. If he was 
here earlier, he skulked incognito. For more 
than a century, however, he had already been 
a great scourge in America, where he first 
acquired the name of Hessian fly during the 
revolutionary war, through the popular belief 
that he had been imported from Europe into 
Pennsylvania by the Hessian troops employed 
as mercenaries by George III. in his fruitless 
struggle against the revolted colonies. The 
Hessians were the bites noires of the patriotic 
Americans ; and the Yankee farmers, finding 
their crops devastated by a pest till then 
unknown, came, at once to the conclusion 
that their enemy, King George, had sent the 
two plagues, human, and entomological, over 
sea together. They regarded the question 
much in the same spirit as that of the loyal 
poet in the “ Rejected Addresses,” when he 
asks about Napoleon, “Who fills the butchers’ 
shops with large blue flies?” The Briton 
set down every natural misfortune to “the 
Corsican ogre ”; the American set down 
all evils that befell him to the Rhenish 
mercenaries. 

Ever since that day, much controversy has 
raged in America and Germany as to the 
original home of the destructive creature. 
One school of disputants hotly maintains 
that the Hessian fly, vhich now abounds in 
parts of prance, Austria, and Russia, is a 
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native of the Old World, and that its first 
home coincided with that of our primitive 
cereals, Southern Europe and Western Asia, 
Another school, anxious to make out the 
enemy an American citizen, fights hard for its 
being an aboriginal inhabitant of the United 
States. Thus much, at least, is certain, that at 
the present day the “fly 33 is found in both 
hemispheres in too great abundance, and that 
in America in particular in certain disastrous 
years it has almost ruined the entire wheat 
crop, I have seen whole fields upon fields 
there simply 
pillaged by its 
ravages. The 
loss produced 
by this insig¬ 
nificant little 
creature, in¬ 
deed, has in 
some seasons 
been measured 
by millions of 
pounds ster- 
ling. 

If you go 
out into a 

barley-field in England where the Hessian 
fly has effected his entrance, you will pro¬ 
bably find a large number of plants of barley, 
like that delineated in No, i, with the stem 
bent down sharply towards the ground at 
the second joint. At first sight you might 
imagine these stalks were merely broken 
by the wind or fallen by their own weight; 
but if you examine them closely in the 
neighbourhood of the bend, which occurs 
with singular unanimity in all the affected 
plants at about the same point, you will find 
inside the sheath of the 
blade, where it encircles 
the stem, a curious little 
body which the farmers 
with rough eloquence 
have agreed to describe 
as a “flax-seed.” If 
you watch the develop¬ 
ment of the “ flax-seed,” 
again, you will find that 
it is not a seed at all, 
hut the pupa-case {or 
rather the grub-shell) of 
a small winged insect; 
and it is the life-history 
of this insect, the 
Hessian fly, that I now 
propose to sketch for 
you in brief outline 


i:—AM INVALID BARLEV PLANT. 


No, t shows the 


mother fly herself, very much enlarged, for 
in nature she is but a small black gnat, 
belonging to the same group as our old friend 
(and foe) the mosquito. You will observe 
that she is a fairydike creature, for all her 
wickedness: she has tw r o delicately fringed 
wings {with “ poisers ” behind them), a pair of 
long antennse with beaded joints, six spindle 
legs, and a very full and swollen body. She 
needs that swollen body, for she is a mighty 
egg-layer. She flies about on the stubbles in 
September, and lays her eggs on the self- 

sown barley 
plants and on 
the aftergrowth 
of the cut 
crops; as well 
as in spring (a 
second brood) 
on the new 
sprouting 
barley. One 
industrious 
female which 
Mr. E n o c k 
watched when 
so employed 

laid no fewer than 158 eggs on six distinct 
plants ; while another laid eighty on a 
single leaf. He has noted in detail many 
cases in the same way, and all show an 
astonishingly high level of maternity. The 
eggs are extremely minute, and are pale 
orange in colour, with reddish dots. 
Most of them are deposited on the leaf itself, 
or on the sheath or tube which forms its 
lower portion. 

And now see how clever this dainty little 
creature is ! She lays her eggs with the head 
end downward j and as 
soon as the tiny grub 
hatches, which it does 
about the fourth day, it 
emerges from the shell, 
and walks straight down 
towards the stem, at 
the point where the 
protecting leaf - sheath 
is wrapped closely 
round it. The worm 
forces itself in between 
the stem and the 
sheath, and after walk¬ 
ing steadily for four 
hours, at the end of 
which time it has 
covered a record space 
of nearly three inches, 
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bent and mined in various degrees by 
the indirect action of the silently-gnawing 
larva, Look on this picture and on that, 
and you will then appreciate the British 
farmer s horror of his insignificant opponent. 
You will observe, by the way, that I 
speak throughout of barley, not of wheat 
This is because in England, where these 
sketches are studied, the time of wheat¬ 
sowing is such that the wheat has so 
far escaped the pest; the female flies are all 
dead before the crop has sprouted: whereas 
in America the “fall wheat” comes up at the 
exact moment when the female Hessian fly 
is abroad and scouring the fields in search of 
plants on which to lay the eggs of her future 
generations. In England, therefore, it is barley 
alone which is largely attacked; and since 
barley is mainly used for malting, to 
make beer or whisky, the teetotaler may 
perhaps reflect with complacency that 
the fly is merely playing the game of the 
United Kingdom Temperance Alliance. His 
joy, however, is fallacious, for, on the other 
hand, if we don’t raise enough barley at home 
to brew our ale, we don’t on that account 
refrain from malt liquors : we buy it from 
elsewhere; so that, in the eyes of the im¬ 
partial political economist at least, the Hessian 
fly in Britain must be regarded as an unmiti¬ 
gated national misfortune. 

The grub eats and eats, in his safe cradle 
between the sheath and the stem, till he is 
ready to pass into the adult condition. But 


4.—SEVEN WELL-PAYOUPEP EARS, UNATTACHED 
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where the sheath begins, and so finds its way 
blocked by the partition wall; it can get no 
farther, Here then the young grub stops, 
as you see in No. 3 , wedged tightly in between 
the leaf-sheath and the stem, and with its 
head pointing downward. Being a hungry, 
and therefore an industrious, creature, it at 
once sets to work to eat the barley-plant. 
This it does by fixing its suckerdike mouth 
on the soft, sweet, and juicy portion of the stem 
just above the joint—that same soft, sweet, 
and juicy portion which children 
love to pull out and suck, and 
from which the grub, too, sucks 
the life-juice of the barley-plant. 

Naturally, however, yon can’t suck 
a plant’s life-blood without injuring 
its growth ; so, after a very short 
time, the enfeebled stem begins 
to bend, as you see in No. 3 , a 
little distance above the point 
where the grub is devouring it 
It has been undermined, and its 
vitality sapped, so it gives way at 
once near the source of the injury. 

How much damage this action 
does to the crop you can best 
understand by a glance at the two 
next contrasted illustrations. No, 

4 represents “seven well favoured 
ears* of barley, unaffected by 
Hessian fly, and with the grains 
richly filled out as the farmer 
desires them. No. 5 , on the 
contrary, shows you ** seven lean 
ears," attacked by the fly, and 
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All being ready, a few cheering words ate 
spoken to the unhappy victim and the 
plaster is mixed. This is carefully poured 
or sprinkled over the features (No. 2 ), 
The following operations have then to be 
performed with skill and celerity ; Directly 
the plaster lightly covers the face, a small but 


in thickness. Ere this 
has quite set, the before- 
mentioned threads are 
pulled up through the 
mould, so as to cut the 
plaster, otherwise it would 
be impossible to remove 
it from the face. 

The subject whose 
mask is being taken is 
now having a lively time. 
The plaster presses and 
burns his cheeks. He 
thinks of all the horrible 
things that might happen 
should those two little 
quills get choked. Not 
a sound of the outer 
world can he hear, save 
some indistinct rumbling, 
and the thud, thud, of his 
beating heart almost 
deafens him. Hours seem to pass, and 
he is powerless to know what is going 
on. He lays helplessly there, and, perhaps 
out of curiosity, tries to raise an eyelid. 
That settles him, as by this time the 
plaster has hardened, and holds the lid 
in an immovable grip. A sickly sensa- 



strong thread is laid on either cheek, running 
from the top of the head down to the neck, 
and is pressed into the plaster until it almost 
touches the skin. Additional plaster is now 
placed on, until the whole is about an inch 


tion comes over him—he feels paralyzed, 
and unconsciously gives a long groan. This, 
by the way, can only come through the quills 
in his nostrils, and it naturally alarms the 
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complicate the subject by introducing a 
multiplicity of technical terms unknown 
to my readers.) In No. 6 you can see 
the adult grub in the very act of thus 
turning round, head to tail, within his outer 
skin, so that he may be able to emerge as 
a full-grown fly, head upward. A tiger is 
nothing to it, though a tiger moves within 
his own integuments more freely than most of 
us. You will note that during the feeding 
stage, the grub's mouth and under side were 
pressed against the stem ; when he has per¬ 
formed this curious somersault on his own 
axis, so to speak, the head 
is uppermost, but the mouth 
and under side of the body 
are turned outward towards 
the sheath, not inward 
towards the stem and 
hollow centre of the barley- 
plan L He wants now to 

bite his way out, not to 
suck at the stalk for its 
nutritive juices, 

I need hardly add that it 
takes some watching to 
detect such invisible move¬ 
ments inside a hard dark 
case ; and only by the 
closest and most unweary¬ 
ing attention was Mr. Enock 
enabled to discover the true 
use and meaning of the so- 
called anchor-process. It 
is really not an anchor, but 
a sort of hooked foot or 
lever, by whose aid the 
apparently dormant grub 
turns himself bodily over 
within his own hardened 
skin, now become too large 
for his shrunken body. 

discoveries like these are 
hard to make; yet they bring little return in 
money or glory. But it is only by such 
patient and careful investigation that a way 
can be discovered to get rid of pests which 
cost civilization many hundreds of thousands, 
nay, many millions, annually. 

The grub in the turning stage is thus by 
no means what he looks — a dormant 
creature ; on the contrary, he is a gymnast 
of no small skill and activity. The muscular 
contortions by which be seeks to free himself 
of discomfort when disturbed by man show 
that he possesses great power of contraction, 
and that he can exercise a considerable force 
of leverage. 

After the grub has succeeded in putting 


itself in position for assuming the winged 
stage, and emerging from its home head 
upward, it begins next to grow into a true 
pupa, or chrysalis. It is in the pupa, of course, 
that all winged insects acquire their wings and 
become definitely male or female,and this stage 
is, therefore, one of the most important. As 
soon as the grub begins to reach it, he swells 
once more and grows quite tight inside his 
larval skin, which is stretched so much that 
it seems to be bursting. At last, as he 
wriggles and twists within it, the skin does 
burst, first over the mouth and head, and 
then over the central joints 
of the body. Again the 
insect twists and wriggles 
inside this half-broken skin, 
and again he pushes it back¬ 
ward towards his tail, til! at 
last he has sloughed it all 
off entirely, and it remains, 
a shrivelled relic—an empty 
case — in the spot where 
he has hitherto lived and 
breathed and had his being. 
He is now a true pupa, 
white at first, but gradually 
growing a delicate pink, 
and then rosy. 

Just at first, how'ever, 
the pupa looks almost as 
formless as the grub it 
replaces, revealing no limbs 
or distinct segments. But 
little by little, feet and legs 
and eyes and wings begin 
to be visible through the 
semi - transparent shell of 
the chrysalis. He is chang¬ 
ing slowly into a winged 
insect, and you can watch 
the change through the 
delicate horny coverings. 

Stranger still, the Hessian fly at this stage 
is not torpid and quiescent like most ordinary 
insects. The pupa, as in many of this 
family, is locomotive. It has legs and feet, 
and it can wriggle its way up, as you see in 
No. 7 , where the lower object is the empty 
larva! skin, now deserted by its inmate, while 
the upper one is the pupa t emerging from the 
sheath, and making its first experiences of the 
wide, wide world outside its native leaf- 
bound hollow. It is ready now to come forth 
from the pupa stage, and to fly abroad in 
the open air in search of a mate with whom 
to carry on the serious business of replenishing 
the fields with new generations of similar 
larvae. 
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The succeeding illustrations show you in 
detail the various stages in the process of 
emergence. No. 8 gives you the beginning 
of emancipation. The pupa has here bitten 
its way through the leaf-sheath with its hard, 
horny jaws, and is protruding visibly. Just 
at first, only the head itself gets free ; then 
the insect rests a while after its arduous 
labour, and begins wriggling and writhing 
again, this time working out its body or 
thorax. After another short interval for 
recuperation after such a terrific effort, it 
manages to pull its legs through the hole, and 
to support itself upon them by resting them 
like a bracket against the stem of the barley. 
This is the point just reached in the 
illustration No. 8, There the pupa stops 



S.—THE PUPA COMES QUT. 


short, having got himself into a con¬ 
venient position for dispensing with his 
coverlet; for the sheath of the barley grasps 
the pupa skin tight as in a vice, and he can 
wriggle his winged body free within it, with¬ 
out paying any further attention to the dis¬ 
used mummy-case which once confined it. 

In No. 9, the pupa being thus safely 
anchored, the fly is emerging. It is a slow 
and delicate process, for with so many legs and 
w T ing* and antenna and appendages to get 
free from the mummy-case, one cannot hurry : 
haste might be fatal. At this first stage of 
emergence, as you will observe, all the im¬ 
portant parts are still cramped at their ends 
within the pupa-shell; but you can see bow 
the kgs and antennae are striving to dis- 
engage themselves. The pupa-covering is 
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propped as before by the empty leg-shells 
so as to form a bracket. 

In No. io— hurrah ! with a supreme effort, 
our fly has got her antenna: free ! She can 
move them to and fro now, in all their jointed 
and tufted glory'. That enables her to wag 
her head in either direction without difficulty, 
and encourages her to go on to fresh exertions 
for the rest of the deliverance. But her feet 
are still fast in that hampering mummy-case ; 
she must try her hardest now to free them 
each carefully. 

First, however, let her get the tips of her 
wings free to help them. One good jerk and 
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Jl.-WINGS FREE ( 

out comes the first 
wing. Now she 
bends backward and 
forward and seems 
straining every nerve. 

Halloa, that did it ; 
the other wing is 
free ! Not as yet, 
however, plim med 
out and flattened as 
it will be a little 
later; both wings at 
present look some¬ 
what thick and lumpy 
and stick-like. Such 
as they are you see 
them in No. 11, 
rather clumsy speci¬ 
mens, while our lady 
goes on with re¬ 
doubled energy, now concentrating her 
efforts on her front pair of legs—for when 
you have six to think of, one pair at a time is 
about as much as you can easily manage* 

Ira No. 11, the first pair, you will note, are 
all but free. She wriggles out one of them, 
and then its fellow. Oh, how she tugs and 
pulls at them ! Meanwhile, the tufts of hairs 
on the antennae, which at first were bunchy 
and little developed, have begun to expand ; 
she looks, by this time, distinctly more like a 
respectable insect. Well done, once more; 
two pairs of legs now free. No. 12 shows them. 
But, take care; we are getting now rather far 
out of the mummy-case. Be sure you don't 
overbalance, and tumble bodily out, tearing 
your hind pair of legs off, with the force of 
your fall Those thin shanks are brittle, and 
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you find little support now from the empty 
skin and the hollow bracket. 

Nature, however, is wiser than her critics, 
fust when it looks as if next moment the fly 
must lose her balance and topple over, she 
twists suddenly round, with a dexterous lunge, 
catches the bent stem with two of her free 
legs, and anchors herself securely. No. 13 
shows how this is done* Below is the now 
almost empty pupa-shell, still inclosing the 
last two legs, on freeing which our astute 
little enemy is busily occupied. But with 
the two legs on her upper side (as she 
stands in the illustration) she has caught at 
the barley-stem, one foot being firmly planted 
below the bend, and one above it. This 
gives her a fine purchase to depend upon in 
her last wild blow for freedom, A long pull, 

and a strong pull, 
and she has got — 
what the modern 
woman so ardently 
craves—complete 
emancipation ! The 
third pair of legs are 
out at last; she has 
all the woild before 
her to wander over 
and lay eggs in. 

In No. 14 you see 
her, then, free, but 
resting. She has 
now shaken herself 
out, and left her 
empty m u m m y-case 
imprisoned at her 
side in the sheath 
which holds it Its 
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fate no longer interests her. Then she crawls 
a little way along the surface of the barley- 
stem, and presently, clasping it with her four 
front legs, she hangs herself up, tail down¬ 
ward, to dry in the sunshine. No. 14 graphi¬ 
cally represents this curious position. Almost 
all flying insects, when they emerge from the 
chrysalis stage, do something analogous. 
Their wings are still club-like, their antennae 
undeveloped or not fully expanded, their 
jointed legs weak and groggy. But after a time, 
as they breathe or inflate themselves with air, 
all these parts grow fuller, lighter, and harder. 
The Hessian fly in this predicament waves 
her wings to and fro several times across her 
back ; and in about 
a quarter of an hour 
they have pit mined 
out fully, so that she 
can soar away on 
her marriage - flight 
to meet her prospec¬ 
tive aerial husband. 

As for the tiny 
silvery shroud or 
deserted pupa-case, 
it is left protruding 
frofti the stem of the 
barley. 

This that 1 have 
given you is the 
history of a success¬ 
ful and fortunate 
fly ; but not every 
individual of the 
species is quite so 
lucky. As in the 
case of the mos¬ 
quito, nature at 
tjmes makes not a few failures. Some¬ 
times the flies have insuperable difficulty 
in freeing themselves from iheir articulated 
coverings; sometimes they break or spoil 
their legs or wings, and become helpless 
cripples. Vet so strong is the impulse of 
every species to fill the world with its like 
that sometimes, says Mr* Knock, even these 
poor maimed insects will manage to crawl to 
a proper food-plant, and will lay their eggs 
on it bravely like their more fortunate sisters. 
He noted one crippled female which in spite 
of its feeblerwess was eighty times over a 
happy mother. This is usually the case with 
such small insect pests ; their life consists* 
indeed, of two things only : eating their way to 
the winged stage, and then laying as many 
eggs as possible, to do like damage in the 
next generation. 

The average life-time of the Hessian fly in 
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the adult winged stage seems to be about 
five days for the females, and probably a 
good deal less for the males. The bachelors 
in search of a wife fly sometimes for long 
distances across country ; but their prospec¬ 
tive partners are almost always shyer and 
more maidenly ; they hide under the leaves 
and travel but short-distances, considering it 
more ladylike to stop at home and wait for 
suitors than to go out and seek them* They 
are not new women. Indeed* so great is their 
modesty that they often hide in holes in the 
ground to escape observation ; and they 
usually alight on the earth* as their colour is 
blackish, and they are there less exposed to 

the attacks of birds 
and other enemies 
than on the green 
foliage. It is a 
noticeable fact in 
nature that many 
species of animals 
seem thus to know 
instinctively the 
colours with which 
their own hues will 
best harmonize* and 
to poise by prefer- 
ence on such 
colours; many dap¬ 
pled or speckled 
insects* for example, 
resting with folded 
wings on the dappled 
and speckled flower- 
bunches of the 
carrot tribe, while 
green insects affect 
rather green leaves, 
and brown or black insects come to anchor 
on the soil, which best protects them. This 
is not quite the same thing as what is 
called protective colouring, such as occurs 
in desert animals, most of which are spotted 
like the sand, or in the fishes and crabs 
which frequent the sargasso-weed in the 
Sargasso Sea, all of which are of the same 
pale lemon-yellow tint as the seaweed they 
lurk among; for this case of the Hessian fly 
includes a deliberate choice of ingrained 
habit. The insect has many objects of many 
different colours spread about in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, but it habitually selects as its 
resting-place those particular objects which 
most closely approach its own peculiar 
ground-tint. 

It is a curious fact, however, that in spite 
of all the apparent pains bestowed upon 
securing the perpetuation of such destructive 
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creatures as the Hessian fly* the pest itself 
has its own enemies, as fatal to its life as it 
is to the barley* Ichneumon flies and other 
parasites prey by millions on the Hessian 
fly in its grub condition ; and many good 
authorities believe that the safest way of 
checking the depredations of the barley- 
plague is by encouraging the multiplication 
of its natural enemies. No. j$ shows us 
one of these industrious little scourges 
actually at work. She alights on a stem of 
barley infested by grubs of the Hessian fly, 
and walks slowly along it, tapping gently as 
she goes, much as a wood¬ 
pecker taps with his bill 
on a tree-trunk to discover 
the spot where a worm 
lies buried* After carefully 
examining the surface, she 
finds at last a place where 
something, either in the 
sound or the feeling of 
the stem, reveals to her the 
presence of a Hessian fly 
grub within the lea ft sheath. 

Having accurately diag¬ 
nosed the spot (like a 
doctor with a stethoscope), 
she brings her ovipositor 
(in plain English, her egg- 
layer) just above the place 
where the grub is lying 
snug in its green bed, and 
pierces the hard leaf-blade 
with her sharp little lancet 
Then she lays her egg in 
the body of the larva. 

This egg gives rise in time 
to a parasitic grub, inside 
the first one ; and the para¬ 
site eats out his host's body, and emerges in 
due time as a full-grown fly, ready to carry 
on the same cycle in future. More than 
nine tenths of the Hessian fly grubs hatched 
out in America are thus destroyed by 
parasites before they reach maturity; and it 
seems likely that the surest way of fighting 
insect plagues like the Hessian fly is by 
encouraging the increase of such natural 
destroyers. 

At first sight, to be sure, it may seem im¬ 
probable that man could do anything to 
“ encourage" the reproduction of such very 


small creatures ; but that is not really so. All 
that is necessary .is to keep the straw in which 
the parasitic grubs abound, and so allow the 
two hostile kinds to fight it out among them¬ 
selves for the farmer's benefit. Mr* Knock 
mentions an instructive case of this sort from 
America, where the Californian orange- 
growers were almost being ruined by the 
depredations of the scale-insect, a queer little 
beast which you may often find on the rind 
of certain imported oranges. But an enemy 
to the scale-insect was discovered in Australia 
—an enemy to the scale-insect, and, there¬ 
fore, an ally of the harassed 
orange-grower. It was a 
particular kind of lady¬ 
bird, which devours in its 
larval stage whole tribes 
of the scale-insects* That 
wonderful entomologist. 
Professor Riley, whose ser¬ 
vices were worth many 
millions of pounds to the 
American farmers, got 
wind betimes of this new 
destroyer, and imported 
a few specimens, actually 
sending a skilled agent to 
Australia to collect them. 
The precious little crea¬ 
tures were housed at once 
in a muslin tent, covering a 
scale-infested orange tree; 
and there, rising to a sense 
of the duty imposed upon 
them, they laid their eggs on 
the leaves with commend¬ 
able promptitude. The 
larvae soon hatched out, 
and began feeding upon the 
scale-insects; and in an incredibly short time 
there were beetles enough on that single tree 
to distribute by boxfuls among the distressed 
agriculturists. The result was that before very 
long the scale-insect became a rare specimen 
in California. But that was in the United 
States ; we English are too “ practical n to 
take any notice of those theoretical men of 
science. We put our hands in our pockets 
and let our crops get destroyed in the good old 
u practical n way; then we shake our heads 
and observe with a smile that “there are great 
difficulties ” in the way of doing anything. 



Tg.—WILY ENEMY LAYING HER EGGS IN 
THE LARVA* 
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waited only for customers in shoals to pour 
in upon us* /called them “customers”; Elsie 
maintained that we ought rather to say 
“clients.” Being by temperament averse to 
sectarianism, I 
did not dispute 
the point with 
her. 

We reposed 
on our laurels 
— in vain. 

Neither cus¬ 
tomers nor 
clients seemed 
in any particular 
hurry to disturb 
our leisure, 

I confess I 
took this ill. It 
was a rude 
awakening. I 
had begun to 
regard myself 
as the special 
favourite of a 
fairy god¬ 
mother; it sur¬ 
prised me to 
find that any 
undertaking of 
mine did not 
succeed im¬ 
mediately, However, reflecting that my fairy 
godmother’s name was really Enterprise, I 
recalled Mr. Cyrus W* Hitchcock's advice, 
and advertised, 

“ There’s one good thing about Florence, 
Elsie/ 1 I said, just to keep up her courage. 
“ When the customers do come, they’ll bo 
interesting people, and it will be interesting 
work. Artistic work, don't you know—Fra 
Angelico, and Della Robbia, and all that sort 
of thing: or else fresh light on Dante and 
Petrarch ! ” 

“When they do come, no doubt,” Elsie 
answered, dubiously* “But do you know, 
Brownie, it strikes me there isn’t quite that 
literary stir and ferment one might expect in 
Florence. Dante and Petrarch appear to be 
dead. The distinguished authors fail to 
stream in upon us as one imagined with 
manuscripts to copy.” 

I affected an air of confidence—for I had 
sunk capital in the concern (that’s business¬ 
like—sunk capital ■). “ Oh, we’re a new firm,” 
I assented, carelessly. 41 Our enterprise is yet 
young. When cultivated Florence learns 
we’re here, cultivated Florence will invade us 
in its thousands.” 
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But we sat in our office and bit our thumbs 
all day; the thousands stopped at home. 
We had ample opportunities for making 
studies of the decorative detail on the 

Campanile, till 
we knew every 
square inch of 
it better than 
Mr, Rusk in, 
Elsie’s note¬ 
book contains, I 
believe, eleven 
hundred separ¬ 
ate sketches of 
the Campanile, 
from the right 
end, the left 
end, and the 
middle of our 
window, with 
eight hundred 
and five distinct 
distortions of 
the individual 
statues that 
adorn its niches 
on the side 
turned towards 
us. 

At last, after 
we had sat, 
and bitten out 
thumbs, and sketched the Four Greater 
Prophets for a fortnight on end, an immense 
excitement occurred. An old gentleman was 
distinctly seen to approach and to look up at 
the sign board which decorated our office, 

I instantly slipped in a sheet of foolscap, 
and began to type-write with alarming speed 
—click, click, click ; while Elsie, rising to 
the occasion, set to ivork to transcribe 
imaginary shorthand as if her life depended 
upon it. 

The old gentleman, after a moment’s 
hesitation, lifted the latch of the door 
somewhat nervously. I affected to take no 
notice of him, so breathless was the haste 
with which onr immense business connec¬ 
tion compelled me to finger the keyboard ; 
but, looking up at him under my eyelashes, 
I could just make out he was a peculiarly 
bland and urbane old person, dressed with 
the greatest care, and some attention to 
fashion. His face was smooth; it tended 
towards portliness. 

He made up his mind, and entered the 
office. I continued to click till I had 
reached the close of a sentence—“Or to 
take arms against a sea of troubles, and by 
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wind, however frequently and abruptly the 
htter may change. The same inventor devised 
a simple and effective method of reefing the 
sails, so as to preserve them from damage, 
and to keep the speed of the mill compara¬ 
tively uniform, during great irregularities in 
the force of the wind, Each of the four sails 
is made of a series of shutters, carried trans¬ 
versely on the arm, or “ whip,” which is from 
30ft. to 50ft. long. These shutters are hinged 
like the slats in a Venetian blind ; the force 
of the wind tends to open them and so to 
diminish the surface of the sail, while a system 
of weights and levers, 
working from the interior 
of the mill through the 
hollow shaft of the sails, 
tends to close the 
shutters. 

The massive, old* 
fashioned windmills were 
made largely of wood and 
brick ; it was the advent 
of the iron age that made 
possible the lighter, more 
powerful, and less ex¬ 
pensive modern ma¬ 
chines. The latter, which 
originated in America, 
are made in many sizes 
and follow a variety of 
types. They are rapidly 
spreading over the world, 
and are being applied to 
all kinds of work. Few 
people in this country 
have any conception of 
the magnitude of the 
windmill industry. Over 
100,000 are turned out 
every year in the United 
States alone. They are 
used to pump water for 
the supply of railways, 
villages, farms, and 
private houses, to irrigate 
dry land, and to drain marshes. They drive 
mills, saws, and agricultural machinery, and 
are being used with increasing success for 
generating electricity for purposes of lighting 
and supplying powder to motors. But these 
cheap and useful machines are not yet so 
well known in this country as to make a 
description needless. 

A light and sometimes very high skeleton 
tower, of wood or steel, carries the wheel 
which does duty as a sail. This is a disc, 
from ten to sixty or more feet in diameter; 
it consists of many blades which radiate from 


the centre, and are set as closely to one 
another as possible, due space being allowed 
for the wind to pass through after it has done 
its work. It is as if the four sails of the 
old type of mill had been multiplied until 
they completely filled a circle. It is plain 
that this wheel presents a much larger 
surface to the wind than was the case in 
the old mill In the larger wheels there 
are two, three, or more concentric circles 
of blades, otherwise each skt would be of 
inconvenient length. 

The wheel is never quite vertical; its face 
is always turned slightly 
upwards. The reason for 
this is that the wind does 
not blow parallel with 
the surface of the earth, 
but always blows some¬ 
what downwards, owing 
to the friction of its 
lowest layers with the 
earth. 

The smaller wheels, 
from eight to twenty feet 
in diameter, are usually 
built of steel, and are 
principally used for pump¬ 
ing water. The w ? heel is 
kept facing the wind by 
means of a fin or rudder 
projecting behind it, and 
the axle works the pump- 
rod up and down once 
in every revolution, by 
means of a crank. These 
small wheels are pro¬ 
tected from violent winds 
by a simple mechanism 
which automatically turns 
the edge of the wheel 
instead of its face to the 
w ind, whenever the latter 
becomes so strong as to 
endanger the structure. 
Two of our illustrations 
represent these small machines. One, set on 
an immensely high tow F er, pumps water into a 
tank in the granite tower beside it. The 
other, the “Little Briton,” is, as its name 
implies, built in this country, and is largely 
used for pumping. 

The larger wheels are usually “geared”; 
that is to say, the revolution of the axle is 
communicated to a vertical shaft by means 
of cogged wheels. In such cases the simple 
rudder is not sufficient to keep the wind- 
wheel in the right direction, because the 
cogged-wheel of the axle tends to “ creep 
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on the frame of the wheel, so that 
the blades, when the wheel is reefed, 
present their ends alone to the wind, 
an arrangement which gives the mill 
a peculiar ragged appearance when 
the wind is very strong, but which is 
very rapid and sensitive in action. 
One of the photographs shows a 
wheel working with a power equal to 
from ten to twenty horse power^ driv¬ 
ing the machinery of a mill. 

The large wheels used in this 
country are almost all of the Simplex 
type* In this machine, which was 
invented by the windmill engineer, 
Mr. John Titt, every blade is hinged 
at its two ends, and the wheel is 
reefed by the blades turning their 
edges to the wind. The reefing is 
effected automatically when the wind 
becomes too strong, and the same 
result may be attained by means of 
a hand lever, so that the machine 
may be slowed or stopped when 
desired. Some of our illustrations 
show this wind engine, as used for 
pumping water in various ways, and 
for generating electricity and driving 
machinery. 

These engines, of which thousands 
are in use all over the world, have 
practically solved the question put 
forward by Lord Kelvin, in his 
address, “ On the Sources of Energy 
in Nature Available to Man for the 



round JJ on that of 
the vertical shaft, 
so as to draw the 
sail out of the wind, 
A tail-wheel is 
therefore employ¬ 
ed, making it quite 
impossible for the 
sail to move except 
when the wind 
shifts. 

Some of our illus¬ 
trations represent 
the larger mills. 
The Halladay 
wheels, which are 
much used in 
America, have 
blades which are 
fastened together 
in sections. These 
sections are hinged 
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that I was coming. How on earth did you 
recognise me ? ” 

“ Intuition, most likely.” 

He stared at me with a sort of suspicion. 
“ Please don’t tell me you think me like my 
sister,” he went on. “ For though, of course, 
every right-minded man feels—ur—a natural 
respect and affection for the members of his 
family—bows, if I may so say, to the inscrut¬ 
able decrees of Providence — which has 
mysteriously burdened him with them—still, 
there are points about Lady Georgina which 
I cannot conscientiously assert I approve of.” 

I remembered “ Marmy’s a fool,” and held 
my tongue judiciously. 

“I do not resemble her, I hope,” he per¬ 
sisted, with a look which I could almost 
describe as wistful. 

“ A family likeness, perhaps,” I put in. 
“ Family likenesses exist, you know—often 
with complete divergence of tastes and 
character.” 

He looked relieved. “ That is true. Oh, 
how true ! But the likeness in my case, I 
must admit, escapes me.” 

I temporized. “ Strangers see these things 
most,” I said, airing the stock platitudes. 
“ It may be superficial. And, of course, one 
knows that profound differences of intellect 
and moral feeling often occur within the 
limits of a single family.” 

“ You are quite right,” he said, with 
decision. “Georgina’s principles are not 
mine. Excuse my remarking it, but you 
seem to be a young lady of unusual penetra¬ 
tion.” 

I saw he took my remark as a compliment. 
What I really meant to say was that a 
commonplace man might easily be brother 
to so clever a woman as Lady Georgina. 

He gathered up his hat, his stick, his 
gloves, his notes, and his typewritten letters, 
one by one, and backed out politely. He 
was a punctilious millionaire. He had risen 
by urbanity to his brother directors, like a 
model guinea-pig. He bowed to us each 
separately as if we had been duchesses. 

As soon as he was gone, Elsie turned to 
me. “ Brownie, how on earth did you guess 
it ? They’re so awfully different! ” 

“ Not at all,” I answered. “ A few surface 
unlikenesses only just mask an underlying 
identity. Their features are the same ; but his 
are plump; hers, shrunken. Lady Georgina’s 
expression is sharp and worldly ; Mr. Ashurst’s 
is smooth, and bland, and financial. And then 
their manner! Both are fussy; but I^ady 
Georgina’s is honest, open, ill-tempered 
fussiness; Mr. Ashurst’s is concealed under 
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an artificial mask of obsequious politeness. 
One’s cantankerous; the other’s only per- 
nicketty. It’s one tune, after all, in two 
different keys.” 

From that day forth, the Urbane Old 
Gentleman was a daily visitor. He took an 
hour at a time at first; but after a few days, 
the hour lengthened out (apologetically) to 
an entire morning. He “ presumed to ask ” 
my Christian name the second day, and 
remembered my father—“ a man of excellent 
principles.” But he didn’t care for Elsie to 
work for him. Fortunately for her, other work 
dropped in, once we had found a client, or 
else, poor girl, she would have felt sadly 
slighted. I was glad she had something to 
do; the sense of dependence weighed 
heavily upon her. 

The Urbane Old Gentleman did not 
confine himself entirely, after the first few 
days, to Stock Exchange literature. He was 
engaged on a Work—he spoke of it always 
with bated breath, and a capital letter was 
implied in his intonation ; the Work was one 
on the Interpretation of Prophecy. Unlike 
Lady Georgina, who was tart and crisp, 
Mr. Marmaduke Ashurst was devout and 
decorous; where she said “ pack of fools,” 
he talked, with unction of “ the mental 
deficiencies of our poorer brethren.” But 
his religious opinions and his stockbroking 
had got strangely mixed up at the wash 
somehow. He was convinced that the British 
nation represented the Lost Ten Tribes of 
Israel—and in particular Ephraim—a matter 
on which, as a mere laywoman, I would not 
presume either to agree with him or to differ 
from him. “ That being so, Miss Cayley, we 
can easily understand that the existing com¬ 
mercial prosperity of England depends upon 
the promises made to Abraham.” 

I assented, without committing myself, 
“ It would seem to follow.” 

Mr. Ashurst, encouraged by so much 
assent, went on to unfold his System of 
Interpretation, which was of a strictly com¬ 
mercial or company-promoting character. It 
ran like a prospectus. “ We have inherited 
the gold of Australia and the diamonds of 
the Cape,” he said, growing didactic, and 
lifting one fat forefinger; “ we are now inherit¬ 
ing Klondike and the Rand, for it is morally 
certain that we shall annex the Transvaal. 
Again, ‘ the chief things of the ancient moun¬ 
tains, and the precious things of the everlast¬ 
ing hills.’ What does that mean ? The ancient 
mountains are clearly the Rockies ; can the 
everlasting hills be anything but the Hima¬ 
layas ? ‘ For they shall suck of the abundance 
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that the matter was so vigorously and success¬ 
fully taken up. Every year since i8Sr has seen 
new improvements in these machines* greater 
power and greater cheapness, until, at 
present, the application of wind-power to the 
production of electricity has proved itself an 
assured economic success. 

In 1887 the French Government decided 
to light a large lighthouse on the coast by 
means of a windmill. The machine was 
successful in its object Two dynamos, one 
of four and the 
other of sixteen 
horse-power, 
were used in 
light and strong 
winds respec¬ 
tively, the sub¬ 
stitution of one 
for the other 
being effected by 
means of an auto¬ 
matic arrange¬ 
ment A system 
of accumulators 
of sufficient 
capacity to keep 
the light going 
for three nights 
without wind 
was put in, and 
was found to be 
adequate. 

In the same 
year, Mr. Brush, 
the well-known 
electrician, 
erected, near his 
city house, a 
wind-wheel 56ft 
in diameter, to 
drive a twenty- 
five horse-power 
dynamo. The 
installation con¬ 
sists of over 350 
i n ca ndescent 
lamps, varying 
from ten to fifty candle-power, as well as 
two arc-lamps and several motors. The 
whole system is absolutely automatic, and 
has run for years without giving any trouble. 

Lieutenant Lewis gives an account of 
another American electric plant which was 
driven for three years by steam, after which 
the engine was replaced by a windmill. 
Every item of expense having been taken 
into account, and the two methods having 
been carefully compared, it was found that 


each lamp cost annually, when lighted by 
steam-power, rys. 4d., and when lighted by 
wind-power, only 8s. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples of 
a fact which has already been sufficiently 
demonstrated not only in America, but also 
in Britain, France, Germany, and Austria. 
An engineer in charge of an installation driven 
by one of Tilt’s Simplex windmills told the 
writer that he considered a further economy 
might be effected by setting the wheel to 

pump water 
during the very 
gentle breezes 
that are insuffi¬ 
cient to drive 
the dynamo, 
thus storing up 
energy against 
the time of calm 
otherwise than 
by accumulators* 
or in addition to 
them, Mr, Ran¬ 
kin Kennedy has 
suggested the 
compression of 
air in steel cham¬ 
bers for the same 
purpose, and 
other experi¬ 
ments have been 
made in which 
the windmill was 
made to raise 
sand, which was 
allowed to fall 
upon a wheel 
when energy was 
needed. But it 
is probable that 
the development 
of storage bat¬ 
teries will con¬ 
tinue to add 
largely to their 
efficiency while 
diminishing 
their expense, and that these additional 
methods of holding power in reserve, while 
necessarily cumbersome, would also be in 
the end more costly than the simple ac¬ 
cumulator. 

It is usually said that provision must be 
made for three days of calm. That is to 
say, if the mill is used for pumping water 
supplies, the reserve tank must be large 
enough to hold all the water that is required 
in three days ; if it drives a dynamo, the 
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accumulators must have a similar capacity. 
This provision is certainly, under most 
circumstances, sufficient, especially if the 
wheel is capable of running with light winds 
of under ten miles an hour. And there 
are places where there are very rarely, or 
never, three days together without a good 
supply of wind at ten miles an hour. But 
in less favourable situations there are, two 
or three times in the year, calms of this 
nature lasting from four to eight or even 
twelve days at a time. Thus, from an exami¬ 
nation of the daily records of wind-power at 
Greenwich Qbservatory, over a period of 
five successive years, it appears that there 
were repeatedly more than three days 
together without a ten-mile wind. This 
occurred thirteen times in the five years; 
most of the calms lasting four or five days, 
but three of them reaching seven days, 
and one of them eleven. From a study 
of Falmouth Observatory records over a 
similar period, it 
appears that a 
windmill, situ¬ 
ated at that 
place, would not 
once have ex¬ 
perienced such 
a calm as to 
make the three 
days’ reserve in¬ 
sufficient during 
the five succes¬ 
sive years. 

Passing from 
the exceptions 
to the rule, we 
find that the 
wind blows at 
speeds exceed¬ 
ing sixteen miles 
an hour for an 
average of from 
eight to ten 
hours in the 
day, according 
to the situation, 
and that an 
average of from 
six to seven 
hours more are 
occupied by 
winds of from 
ten to sixteen 
piles an hour, 

Ihe following 
figures* calcu¬ 


lated from the records of Falmouth Observa¬ 
tory, represent the number of hours, in one 
year, during which the wind blew at the 
speeds indicated 
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There is* therefore, abundance of wind, 
even if we neglect all winds below ten miles 
an hour. There is no danger of a windmill 
standing idle. And we believe that if the 
enormous store of energy that lies in the wind 
were realized, this method of obtaining pow er 
would be more largely made use of. Wind¬ 
mills require no fuel; there is no labour con¬ 
nected with them, except that of occasionally 

filling the oil- 
cups. Their first 
cost is by no 
means great. A 
35ft. wheel, for 
instance, w T hich 
has driven a 
ten-horse-power 
dynamo for the 
last four years, 
at no greater 
expense than 
the interest on 
first cost and de¬ 
preciation, say, 
altogether, 10 
per cent, cost 
the owner, with 
its tow f er, only 
^ 32 o.Undoubt- 
e d l y * wind* 
mills have a 
great future be¬ 
fore them, and 
Lord Kelvin’s 
forecast has 
already begun to 
be realized. 

[We are indebted 
to the U.S. Wind 
Engine and Pump 
Company for pho¬ 
tographs of Ameri¬ 
can machines, and 
lo Mr. Titt, of 
Warminster, for 
our illustrations of 
British windmills.] 
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ONG before you or I were 
born* there lived a King and 
Queen who had an only son, 
called Egor, who was remark¬ 
ably handsome. As this young 
Prince grew up, his parents 
became very anxious that he should get 
married ; but this was no easy matter, as 
Prince Egor was very difficult to please, and 
he had never seemed to care for any of the 
Princesses of his acquaintance. 

41 If I am to marry,” said the Prince to his 
father, “ my bride must be the most beautiful 
woman ever seen, as well as the cleverest.” 

One day, as the Prince was strolling about 
the grounds of the palace, he saw a big, 
black raven sitting upon a tree, and, as he 
looked at the bird, he fancied that it smiled 
upon him, 

u What a curious creature,” thought the 
Prince, aloud. “I wonder whether it can talk ? 11 

* ( Of course I can I ” answered the raven. 
“That is exactly what lam here for. I have 
something of the utmost importance to com¬ 
municate to you. You wish to get married, 
do you not?” 

“Not in the least—there you are wrong/' 
laughed the Prince. 

“Well, your parents are anxious that you 
should, and you refuse to do so unless you 
meet a Princess who is more beautiful than 
any other woman living?” 
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The Prince nodded. 

“ Very well, then ; 1 know the very person 
for you.” 

“ And her name ?” 

" Is Queen Agraphiana Lhe Fair, of the 
Hundred and Thirteenth Kingdom at the 
World’s End. It is a long journey.” 

* l 1 have heard of her great beauty, cer¬ 
tainly,” said the Prince ; 41 but I always heard 
that she was married.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” answered the raven. “ Never 
believe what people say. Go in search of 
her ns soon as ever you can, and lose no 
time.” 

The Prince was intensely amused. However, 
he returned to the palace to prepare for his 
long journey ; and in spite of all his parents 
said to him, Egor mounted his horse and 
galloped off towards the Hundred and 
Thirteenth Kingdom at lhe World’s End. 

On rode the Prince, for days and weeks 
and months, until he reached the Hundred 
and Twelfth Kingdom, which he found in a 
great state of disorder. Soldiers were lying 
about dead and wounded in the streets, while 
others were fighting and killing each other 
right and left. Just as Prince Egor was 
about to ask the meaning of all ibis uproar, 
some strong, handsome men in armour came 
galloping along the roads, crying :— 

41 Victory ! Long live Queen Agraphiana 

the Fair I” . „ 
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A tremendous cheer arose from all sides, 
and the streets became bright with soldiers of 
all arms. 

44 w hat on earth has happened?” asked 
the Prince, at last, of a soldier near him. 

“V/e, of the Hundred and Thirteenth 
Kingdom, with Queen Agraphiana at our 
head, have defeated these people of the 
Hundred and Twelfth Kingdom,” 

“ Where is your Queen ? I should like to 
see her” 

“She is in the camp; follow me, and I will 
lead you to her” 

They had not gone far before they came to 
an encampment, and out of one of the tents 
Queen Agraphiana the Fair advanced to meet 
them. 

u Hail to you, Prince Egor,” she said. 
11 Have j iu come as friend, or as foe?” 

44 Friend, of course, most beautiful Queen.” 

41 Then you are welcome. You must be 
tired ; you have evidently had a long journey \ 

Voi, 


come in and rest, and if you will stay 
with us in camp for awhile, we shall 
all be glad to have you among us.” 

The Prince was charmed; never 
had he seen so beautiful a woman. 
He spent two whole days in Queen 
Agraphiana's society, and, of course, 
fell so much in love with her that he 
married her. 

The young Prince and his bride 
soon left the encampment, and went 
to live in Queen Agraphiana's kingdom, 
where they were extremely happy for 
a long time- 

At last war broke out in the 
Hundred and Eleventh Kingdom, and 
Agraphiana had to join her army, 
hut refused to take her husband with 
her, although he begged very hard to 
be allowed to accompany her, 

44 No, no,” she said, firmly ; u I can 
manage my own affairs quite well, 
i don't want to have you run into 
any danger. You can remain here 
and look after the palace and the 
kingdom during my absence. You 
may go where you please, and do 
what you like; but—mind you don’t 
open the door of that cupboard, or 
bad luck will attend us.” 

The Prince promised to obey h?r f 
though he was sorely disappointed 
at not being allowed to go with her 
and fight ; however, as there was no 
help for it, he determined to do his 
best to amuse himself at home, while 
his w'ife did the fighting. 

He did not venture anywhere near the 
mysterious cupboard, until one day, when he 
felt particularly dull, and did not know what 
to do with himself. He had been strolling 
about the palace, when he suddenly found 
himself opposite the forbidden cupboard! 
He hesitated, looked at it, and then laughed. 
“ How ridiculous ! ” he exclaimed. " What 
possible harm could happen if I open that 
little door?” 

So he turned the key and—entered ! 

Right in front of him, hanging from the 
ceiling by one hundred and thirteen iron 
chains, was a hideous-looking skeleton ! 

“Beware, my Prince, beware!” cried a 
voice, and on looking round, Egor beheld his 
old friend, the raven. 

“What harm can an old,deceased skeleton 
do to me? ” asked the Prince. 

But the only answer he got from the bird 
was, “ Beware I ” 

11 Have ihefty on me, Prince Egor,” groaned 
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the skeleton. “ I am so thirsty, give me water. 
My throat is so dry, I have hung here for 
over twelve years without a morsel of food, 
and without a drop to drink.’ 1 

The Prince felt very sorry for the wretched 
creature, and in 
spite of another 
mournful “ Be¬ 
ware !" from the 
raven, he fetched 
two huge pails of 
water and poured 
the contents 
down the skele¬ 
ton's throat. 

After a moment's 
silence, the skele¬ 
ton shook him¬ 
self, and with a 
tremendous 
wrench forced 
the iron chains 
asunder, and was 
once more free. 

u I am more 
than grateful,” 
said the skeleton, 
giving the Prince 
his bony hand; 

“ but I am afraid 
you won’t sec 
Queen Agra- 
phiana again, for 
now she shall be 
mine by right of 
conquest," 

So saying, the 
skeleton took a 
great leap out of 


NIGHT IN FRONT OF HIM WAS A HI£>E0U&-LOOKING SKELETON. 


the window and 
disappeared, leaving the astonished Prince in 
a state of great misery. 

“ Well/ 1 said the familiar voice of the raven, 
“ you have rushed upon your fate.” 

The Prince took no notice of the bird, but 
sat by the window and wept. 

“ Look 3 ” cried the raven ; u there they go ! ” 
Prince Egor looked up, out of the window, 
and was horrified to see the wretched 
skeleton fly past him carrying the beautiful 
Queen Agraphiana in Ins arms. 

“ Miserable wretch that I am ! M cried the 
Prince, “ What am I to do ? ” 

“ Dry your eyes," advised the raven, “ and 
follow the skeleton like a man ; try and get 
her back, and smash him to atoms ! That is 
what you have got to do/ 1 

“ But whither have they flown ? How can I 
follow ? 13 asked the Prince. 


“They have gone to the skeleton's dominion, 
which is the Two Hundred and Twenty-sixth 
at the Other Side of the World's End. But 
before you attempt to rescue the Queen, you 
must secure a certain horse, which will enable 

you and your 
wife to escape in 
safety from the 
skeleton. Now, 
to find that horse 
you will have to 
cross the fiery 
river, and call on 
an old witch to 
whom this horse 
belongs, and 
whose friendship 
you must gain— 
which will be no 
light task —still, 
you must try. I 
will be at hand 
to advise you. 
Here is a silver 
whistle ; take it, 
and when you 
come to the fiery 
river, sound the 
whistle three 
times, and a very 
high bridge will 
. appear, so high 
that the flames 
will not reach 
you when you 
cross, and it will 
remain there 
until you use 
your whistle 
again/ 1 

Prince Egor thanked the raven, and started 
off at once to the skeleton’s dominion. On, 
on, he walked, for days and weeks, until he 
came to the fiery river, which he crossed by 
means of the magic bridge that appeared the 
moment he whistled for it. At last he came 
to a curious - looking hilt, .standing on 
chickens’ legs, and which was surrounded by 
a hundred poles, on ninety nine of which 
were human skulls. 

Prince Egor did not stop to look at them, 
but entered the but, in which sat a hideous 
old witch, “Good day, to you,” he said. “1 
have come to serve you as groom, if you 
will have me.” 

“By all means/ 1 replied the witch; “and 
what wages do you require?" 

“ None I only want one of your 
■ .. ' — simply 


horses. 
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“ What made you come back, you idiots ? ” 
he heard the witch ask ihem, angrily, 

li We could not help ourselves,” they 
answered; 14 the moment we got into the 
forest, a number of wild birds and beasts 

surrounded us 
and drove us 
back." 

“Well, next 
time he lets you 
out, you must on 
no account re¬ 
turn,” 

At midnight, 
when all was 
silent, Prince 
Egor rode away 
to the fiery river; 
he whistled three 
times, and im¬ 
mediately the 
bridge appeared. 
When he had 
crossed, the raven 
flew down upon 
his shoulder, 
saying 

“ Leave the 
bridge as it is, 
for the witch will 
pursue you, and 
when she is half¬ 
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Egor went to the stables, and let all the 
horses out, hut he had hardly done so, when 
the animals snorted and neighed and galloped 
off as hard as ever they could, and before 
Prince Egor knew what had taken place, they 
were out of sight. The Prince was in 
despair, and began to wonder what he had 
belter do* when, to his delight, he beheld 
the raven. 

“ Do not fret, 73 said the bird, “ I will send 
all the horses safely home; meanwhile, you 
go back and enter the very last stable, where 
you will find a mangy pony lying in a corner, 
which is the horse for you. Take it, and at 
midnight mount him and ride away as hard 
as ever you can.” 

Away went the Prince to the stable, sad- 
died the sick pony, and waited. Presently 
he heard the horses all come galloping 
home. 


way across you 
may whistle, and 
the flames will 
devour her as she 
falls through the 
breaking bridge ; 
otherwise she 
might erect a bridge of her own, which you 
would not be able to destroy.” 

When the witch awoke and found that 
both the Prince and the mangy pony were 
missing, she flew into a terrific rage and gave 
chase. 

u A bridge ! 31 she cried, when she arrived 
at the fiery river. “ What luck ; just what I 
wanted.” 

But just as she got half-way across, Prince 
Egor whistled, and down went the bridge, 
sending the old witch head-over-heels into 
the flames, which immediately devoured her. 

Prince Egor then, by the raven’s advice, took 
his pony to a lake hard by* and made it drink 
until it became quite well and strong again, 
and was transformed into a handsome and 
powerful horse. 

At last, aftefi three days' hard riding, the 

eioomf 


famished, and should like something to eat 
and drink." 

The old witch gave him as much as he 
wanted, and then told him to go to bed. 

44 You must get up early in the morning, 31 
she said, ** and take my 
horses out for an airing; — 
hut take care, and don’t 
lose them, or your head 
will add to the decorations 
of my outer wall.” 

morning Prince 
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palace, where he was thankful to hear that 
the skeleton was out hunting, but that Queen 
Agraphiana was in, 

On hearing his voice, the Queen rushed 
out to meet him, 

"Oh, my Prince, my Prince, where have 
you been all this long, long time ? I thought 
you never would come to save me, 31 she said. 


** Prince Egor has been to the palace, and 
has carried away the Queen, 31 replied the 
horse, 

" But we shall overtake them." 

“I am not so sure of that, as the Prince 
has secured the best horse in the witch’s 
stables." 

** Never mind, let m tty our best” 



Prince Egor told her where he bad been 
and what he had done, 

" Ah, why did you not listen to me, my 
Prince ? You would have been saved all this 
terrible worry." 

" Never mind, dear one, let us lose no 
time, but fly from here at once before the 
skeleton returns.” 

H But he will overtake us ! " 
u I doubt it, as I have secured a splendid 
horse which runs faster than any bird can fly." 

The young couple seated themselves on 
the animal and galloped off. 

Meanwhile the skeleton, returning home¬ 
wards, was surprised to find his horse remark¬ 
ably restive. 

“ What is the matter?" he asked ; “ is there 
trouble in the sir?” 


After a long and anxious ride, the skeleton 
came in sight of the Prince and Queen Agra¬ 
phiana, and, quickening his pace, he was about 
to draw his sword, when the Prince’s horse sud¬ 
denly turned round, and galloping straight up to 
the skeleton, knocked him off his saddle on to 
the ground, then rushing at him, he trampled 
upon him and crushed every bit of life out 
of the hideous creature. Queen Agraphiana 
then mounted the skeleton’s horse and rode 
away with Prince Egor to her own kingdom, 
where they lived happily for many a long 
year ; occasionally visiting Prince Egor’s 
parents, who were delighted with their 
daughter-in-law. As for the raven, he estab¬ 
lished himself in the palace, and was Prince 
Egor’s greatest pet as w T ell as his most 
faithful frieml9 iria l from 
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BICYCLE REPAIR A EXTRAORDINARY. 

** The inclosed photograph,” writes Mr* Chris, S + 
PoulLer* of 57, Belvedere Road, Upper Norwood, 
11 was sent me by Mr. S, J. Nash, of Pfeterebrg, in 
ihe Transvaal, with ihe suggestion that it might be of 
sufficient interest for the 1 Curiosities/ It show's a 



bicycle wheel temporarily repaired by a Boer, the 
spokes being cut from the bush and fitted with a 
pocket-knife* The Boer rode the machine i:\ this 
condition nearly alt the way from Pretoria to Pieters- 
burg, a distance of 160 miles. One of the pedals 
was replaced by a peg of wood.” 

ELEFHANT ON WHICH THE QUEEN RODE. 

The elephant seen 
in ibis photo, had the 
honour of carry¬ 
ing the Queen when 
Bostock and Womb- 
welPs Menagerie 
first visited Windsor 
Castle, in 1847* The 
animal is still alive, 
though it has now 
attained the venerable 
age of. IOZ years. It 
weighs 3 tons 6c wt,, 
and stand-* 9ft, jin. 
in height. The hand 
waggon, the front of 
which is seen in the 
photo., was presented 
to Mr, VVomhwell 
by Her Majesty on 
the same date. The 
proprietors claim that 
this Royal elephant is 
the largest and oldest 
in captivity* Photo, 
sent in by Mr, R. 

M. Stone, “ Warbla,” 

Paignton, S- Devon, 



"TIT BITS" RECOVERED FROM THE SEA* 


The copy of Tit-Bits seen in this photo* was 
recovered from the w r reck of the steamer Oregon f 
sunk off Long Island, near New York, on her voyage 
from Liverpool, in March, 1S86* It was/ 1 writes Mr, 
Lionel L. W. Penson, of 5, Elliott Park, Blackheath, 
u addressed to myself at Renfrew, Ontario, Canada, 
and the address is plainly visible on the original, 
though, of course, much faded through its long 
immersion in the salt water. I do not know exactly 
how long the malls were at the bottom of the sea, 
but I did not get this copy of Tit-Bits until the 
following October,'* 
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THE CENTRE Of’ ENGLAND, 

The pillar seen in the photograph reproduced alx>ve 
is situated in the village of Meriden, which is about 
five miles from the City of Coventry, and was erected 
expressly to show the centre of the entire country of 
England. No doubt captious critics will come along 
and dispute the correctness of the placing of this 
pillar, but the people responsible for its erection 
must have felt pretty certain of their liearings 
before going to the trouble of establishing this 
interesting column. We are indebted for the photo¬ 
graph to Mr. \V. Bowman, of Vardley Hoad, 
Acocks Green, Birmingham. 





A DISAPPOINTED HAWK. 


This interesting snap-shot was sent in and taken by 
Mr. W. J. Bruneih of 7, Star Street, London, W. It 
was taken last summer at Waddesdon, in Bucks. Mr. 
Brunei! was trying to photograph some sorrows feed¬ 
ing round a trap* and suddenly this sparrow-hawk 
appeared, “ I was inside an old ham," says Mr* 
Brunei!* “focusing the sparrow-trap (made of bricks) 
whilst several were feeding off the crumlis around, 
when suddenly down pounced this sparrow-hawk, 
only to find that he was too lale. He is obviously 
angry at having missed his prey.” 



Frmn tom , triyht tUreo-fthota. by Underwood it UrvUrwOvir 
ICE-BLOSSOMS. 


There is no more lieautiful subject for the amateur 
photographer than the fantastic vagaries of frost. You 
have doubtless all seen photographs of spiders 1 we I is 
covered with hoar-frost, photographs of exceedingly 
lovely “ frost-flowers, w and other really beautiful 
pictures of a like kind. In the photograph we repro¬ 
duce here we have a group of skeletons of hemlock 
blossoms, each of which has liocomc filled with a liny 
glolxf of ice, so that the whole resembles a veritable 
bunch of fairy “ frosl-flowers/* 



SPIDERS WEB ON A CLOCK WHEEL. 

Mr. I* .S, Slant, 44, Park Street, Wellington, 
Salop, writes : “ This is a photograph of a spider's 
well on the wheel of an ordinary clock. You will 
notice that the web rises from the face to the spindle 
of the wheel, arid the most peculiar thing of all was 
that the clock was going at toe time of the discovery', 
so that the spinning of this elalx>rate web appa¬ 
rently made not the slightest difference to the work¬ 
ing of the clock.” It seems even more remarkable 
that the working of the clock made no difference to 
the spider. 
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A HEN THAT NURSED EIGHT PUPPIES* 

This photo. was taken at Mr. Ward’s, the fish¬ 
monger, of Berkhampstead. The hen took to this 
Sitter of eight spaniel puppies when they were only a 
few days old, and though driven away several Limes, 
she returned Lo her queer charges and kept by them 
every day in an open shed* The pups were about a 
month old when the photo, was taken, and they 
appeared to enjoy the attention of their strange foster- 
mother, When they grevv too big to be covered, the 
hen would sit in the middle of the Hi ter, with her 
wings extended* Photo, sent in and taken by Mr, 
[. T, Newman, of Berkhampstead. 



A CLOCK MADE OF EGG-SHELLS. 

This wonderful timepiece is the work of Mr. C, 
W, Croydon, of 50 and 52, Tavern Street, Ipswich. 
The clock consists of seven egg-shells arranged on fine 
steel w ires, and by some complex mechanism they arc 
made lo revolve so as accurately to record the seconds, 
minutes, hours, days, months, rise and fall of the 
tide, and phases of the moon, which are indicated by 
the stationary band in front of each egg. While the 
wmd and minute eggs are gradually moving round 
at their respective rates, the hour egg does not move 
onril sixty minutes have been recorded. 



AN ILLITERATE SIGN-POST. 

We are indebted to Mr. H. S* Sachs, of [6, 
I [onley Road, Catford, for this curiosity. This sign¬ 
post, which has many curious errors of spelling, is 
placed just at the top of Brasled Hill. The names 
of places should read respectively, “ To Brasted and 
Sundridge,' 1 "To Brasled Station,” and "To Knock- 
holt and Halsted.” 



** NATURE'S TRANS¬ 
FORMATION.” 

This is in reality 
an old shoe* cast by 
a tramp in a Surrey 
lane, and transformed 
by Nature into what 
looks like a lreautiful 
embroidered slipper. 
The shoe is covered 
with mass and vege¬ 
tation, and when 
found looked ex¬ 
tremely pretty. It 
must have taken 
some years to be¬ 
come covered in this 
way. The photo, was 
sent in by Ml. K. M. 
Ball, Ashburton 
Cottage, Putney 
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A TROUBLESOME HORSE, 
Here is a, strikingly good snap-shot 
of a restive horse, sent in by Mr, J, 
F. Cornish, 3, Challoner Street, West 
Kensington, W. It was taken in 
Dundee by Mr, Cornish’s son. It 
seems impossible to imagine a horse 
assuming a more erect attitude than 
this, The progress of the two gentle¬ 
men in the trap was a very eventful 
one during more than a quarter of a 
mile of this kind of restive prancing. 


A TULIP THAT GREW UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

This remarkable curiosity was sent 
in by Mr. Frank W + Mugford, of 
Bcwley House, Woodford Green, 
You will notice/' writes this gen¬ 
tleman, M that the leaves of the tulip 
arc encircled by the outer ring of an 
ordinary linen shirt button. The 
tulip was one of several hundreds in a 
bed, and, noticing itscramped appear¬ 
ance, I examined it closely. No 
doubt the tulip must have picked up 
the button ling the moment the first 
shoot emerged from the ground,” 



BURIED TO THE NECK IN SAND, 
Here h an extremely curious 
photo,, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. M. Ourarther, 310, Marylebone 
Road, The photo* shows us a little 
girl buried right up to the neck in 
sand, which, owing to the bright 
light, has almost the apjiea ranee of 
snow. The presence of the dog also 
adds lo the effect of the picture, and 
gives it the appearance of a spirited 
rescue from snow. 


A GIGANTIC ROSE-TREE. 

California is noted all the world 
over as possessing an ideal climate, 
bul it would lie difficult to conceive 
anything that could give a belter 
idea of the luxuriant richness of the 
vegetation in this favoured State than 
the photograph here reproduced, 
which shows a gigantic rose-tree, 
literally one mass of gorgeous, glow¬ 
ing blossoms. We are indebted for 
this interesting photo., which was 
taken by Jarvis, Pasadena, Cal., to 
Mrs, Laura B. Starr, of n86 f Lex¬ 
ington Avenue, New York City. 
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The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 

By L. T. Meade and Robert Eustace. 

VIII.—THE MYSTERY OF THE STRONG ROOM. 


ATE in the autumn of that 
same year Mme. Koluchy was 
once more back in town. 
There was a warrant out for 
the arrest of Lockhart, who 
had evidently fled the country; 
but Madame, still secure in her own in¬ 
vincible cunning, was at large. The firm 
conviction that she was even now preparing 
a mine for our destruction was the reverse of 
- comforting, and Dufrayer and I spent marty 
gloomy moments as we thought over the 
possibilities of our future. 

On a certain evening towards the latter 
end of October I went to dine with my 
friend. I found him busy arranging his 
table, which was tastefully decorated, and 
laid for three. 

“ An unexpected guest is coming to dine,” 
he said, as I entered the room. “ I must 
speak to you alone before he arrives. Come 
into the smoking-room ; he may be here at 
any moment.” 

I followed Dufrayer, who closed the door 
behind us. 

“ I must tell you everything and quickly,” 
he began, “ and I must also ask you to be 
guided by me. I have consulted with Tyler, 
and he says it is our best course.” 

“ Well?” I interrupted. 

“ The name of the man who is coming 
here to-night is Maurice Carlton,” continued 
Dufrayer. “ His mother was a Greek, but 
on the father’s side he comes of a good old 
English stock. He inherited a place in 
Norfolk, Cor Castle, from his father; but 
the late owner lost heavily on the turf, 
and in consequence the present man has 
endeavoured to retrieve his fortunes as 
a diamond merchant. I met him some 
years ago in Athens. He has been wonder¬ 
fully successful, and is now, I believe— 
or, at least, so he says—one of the richest 
men in Europe. He called upon me with 
regard to some legal business, and in the 
voj. *vi.-ie 


course of conversation referred incidentally 
to Mme. Koluchy. I drew him out, and 
found that he knew a good deal about her, 
but what their actual relations are I cannot 
say. I was very careful not to commit 
myself, and after consideration decided to 
ask him to' dine here to-night in order that 
we both might see him together. I have 
thought over everything carefully, and am 
quite sure our only course now is not to 
mention anything we know about MadSme. 
We may only give ourselves away in doing so. 
By keeping quiet we shall have a far better 
chance of seeing what she is up to. You 
agree with me, don’t you?” 

“ Surely, we ought to acquaint Carlton 
with her true character ? ” I replied. 

Dufrayer shrugged his shoulders im¬ 
patiently. 

“ No,” he said, “ we have played that game 
too often, and you know what the result has 
been. Believe me, we shall serve both his 
interests and ours best by remaining quiet. 
Carlton is living now at his own place, but 
comes up to London constantly. About two 
years ago he married a young English lady, 
who was herself the widow of an Italian. 
I believe they have a son, but am not quite 
sure. He seems an uncommonly nice 
fellow himself, and I should say his wife was 
fortunate in her husband; but, there, I hear 
his ring—let us go into the next room.” 

We did so, and the next moment Carlton 
appeared. Dufrayer introduced him to me, 
and soon afterwards we went into the dining¬ 
room. Carlton was a handsome man, built 
on a somewhat massive scale. His face was 
of the Greek type, but his physique that of 
an Englishman. He had dark eyes, some¬ 
what long and narrow, and apt, except when 
aroused, to wear a sleepy expression. It 
needed but a glance to show that in his 
blood was a mixture of the fiery East, with 
the nonchalance and suppression of all feel¬ 
ing which characterize John Bull. As l 
v Original from 
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41 THE SEXT MOMENT CARLTON AhTEAllKD.*‘ 


watched him, without appearing to do so, I 
came to the conclusion that I had seldom 
seen more perfect self-possession, or stronger 
indications of suppressed power. 

As the meal proceeded, conversation grew' 
brisk and brilliant Carlton talked well, and, 
led on by Dufrayer, gave a short resume of 
his life since they had last met. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am uncommonly lucky, 
and have done pretty well on the whole. 
Diamond dealing, as perhaps you know, is 
one of the most risky things that any man 
can take up, but my early training gave me a 
sound knowledge of the business, and I think 
I know what X am about* There is no trade 
to which the art of swindling has been more 
applied than to mine ; but, there, I have had 
luck, immense luck, such as does not come 
to more than one man in a hundred.” 

w I suppose you have had some pretty ex¬ 
citing moments,” I remarked, 

“No, curiously enough/ 3 he replied; “I 
have personally never had any very exciting 
times. Big deals, of course, are often anxious 
moments, but beyond the natural anxiety to 
carry a large thing through, my career has 
been fairly simple. Some of my acquaint¬ 
ances, however, have not been so lucky, and 


one in particular is just going through a rare 
experience.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered ; “are you at liberty 
to tell us what it is? ” 

He glanced from one of us to the other. 

“ I think so,” he said. “ Perhaps you have 
already heard of the great Rochevjlle dia¬ 
mond ? " 

“ No,” I remarked ; “ tell us about it, if you 
will” 

Dinner being over, he leant back in his 
chair and helped himself to a cigar* 

“ It is curious how few people know about 
this diamond,” he said, “although it is one of 
the most beautiful stones in the world. For 
actual weight, of course, many of the well- 
known stones can beat it* I t weighs exactly 
eighty-two carats, and is an egg-shaped stone 
with a big indented hollow at the smaller end ; 
but for lustre and brilliance X have never 
seen its equal. It has had a curious history. 
For centuries it was in the possession of an 
Indian Maharajah—it was bought from him 
by an American millionaire, and passed 
through my hands some ten years ago. I 
w'ould have given anything to have kept it, 
but my finances wete not so prosperous as 
they are now, and 1 had to let it go. A 
Russian baron bought it and took it to Naples, 
where it was stolen* This diamond was lost 
to the w orld till a couple of months ago, when 
it turned up in this country,” 

When Carlton mentioned Naples, the happy 
hunting-ground of the Brotherhood, Dufrayer 
glanced at me. 

“But there is a fatality about its owner¬ 
ship,” he continued; “it has again dis¬ 
appeared.” 

“ Hoiy ? ” I cried. 

“ I wish I could tell you,” he answered. 
“ The circumstances of its loss are os 
follows : A month ago my wife and 1 

were staying with an old friend, a relation 

of my mother's, a merchant named Michael 
Roden, of Roden Freres, Corn hi 11 , the great 
dealers. Roden said he had a surprise for 
me, and he showed me the Roeheville 

diamond. He told me that he had bought 
it from a Cingalese dealer in London, and 
for a comparatively small price,” 

“ What is its actual value ? ” interrupted 
Dufrayer* 

“ Roughly, I should think about fifteen 
thousand pounds, but I believe Rudcn 

secured it for ten. Well, poor chap, he has 
now lost both the stone and his money. My 
firm belief is that what he bought was an 
imitation, though how a man of his experi¬ 
ence could b^e done such a thing is past 
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knowledge. This is exactly what happened. 
Mrs. Carlton and I, as I have said, we-re 
staying down at his place in Staffordshire, 
and he had the diamond with him. At my 
wife’s request, for she possesses a most intel¬ 
ligent interest in precious stones, he took us 
down to his strong room, and showed it to us. 
He meant to have it set for his own wife, 
who is a very beautiful woman. The next 
morning he took the diamond up to town, 
and Mrs. Carlton and I returned to Cor 
Castle. I got a wire from Roden that same 
afternoon, begging me to come up at once. 
I found him in a state of despair. He 
showed me the stone, to all appearance 
identically the same as the one we had 
looked at on the previous evening, and 
declared that it had just beer proved to be 
an imitation. He- said it was the most 
skilful imitation he had ever seen. We put 
it to every known test, and there was no 
doubt whatever that it was not a diamond. 
The specific gravity test was final on this 
point. The problem now is: Did he buy the 
real diamond which has since been stolen or 
an imitation ? He swears that the Roche- 
ville diamond was in his hands, that he 
tested it carefully at the time; he also says 
that since it came into his possession it was 
absolutely impossible for anyone to steal it, 
and yet that the theft has been committed 
there is very little doubt. At least one thing 
is clear, the stone which he now possesses is 
not a diamond at all.” 

“ Has anything been discovered since ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Nothing,” replied Carlton, rising as he 
spoke, “ and never will be, I expect. Of one 
thing there is little doubt. The shape and 
peculiar appearance of the Rocheville diamond 
are a matter of history to all diamond dealers, 
and the maker of the imitation must have had 
the stone in his possession for some consider¬ 
able time. The facsimile is absolutely and 
incredibly perfect.” 

“ Is it possible,” said Dufrayer, suddenly, 
“ that the strong room in Roden’s house could 
have been tampered with ? ” 

“You would scarcely say so if you knew 
the peculiar make of that special strong room,” 
replied Carlton. “ I think I can trust you 
and your friend with a somewhat important 
secret. Two strong rooms have been built, 
one for me at Cor Castle, and one for my 
friend Roden at his place in Staffordshire. 
These rooms are constructed on such a 
peculiar plan, that the moment any key 
is inserted in the lock electric bells 
3r§ set ringing within. These bells are 


connected in each case with the bed¬ 
room of the respective owners. Thus you 
will see for yourselves that no one could 
tamper with the lock without immediately 
giving such an alarm as would make any 
theft impossible. My friend Roden and I 
invented these • special safes, and got them 
carried out on plans of our own. We both 
believe that our most valuable stones are 
safer in our own houses than in our places 
of business in town. But, stay, gentlemen, 
you shall see for yourselves. Why should 
you not both come down to my place for a 
few days’ shooting ? I shall then have 
the greatest possible pleasure in showing 
you my strong rpom. You may be inter¬ 
ested, too, in seeing some of my collection— 
I flatter myself, a unique one. The weather 
is perfect just now for shooting, and I have 
plenty of pheasants, also room enough and 
to spare. We are a big, cheerful party, and 
the lioness of the season is with us, Mme. 
Koluchy.” 

As he said the last words both Dufrayer 
and I could not refrain from starting. 
Luckily it was not noticed—my heart beat 
fast. 

“ It is very kind of you,” I said. “ I shall 
be charmed to come.” 

Dufrayer glanced at me, caught my eye, 
and said, quietly :— 

“Yes, I think I can get away. I will come, 
with pleasure.” 

“That is right. I will expect you both next 
Monday, and will send to Durbrook Station 
to meet you, by any train you like to name.” 

We promised to let him know at what 
time we should be likely to arrive, and soon 
afterwards he left us. When he did so we 
drew our chairs near the fire. 

“ Well, we are in for it now,” said Dufrayer. 
“ Face to face at last—what a novel experience 
it will be ! Who would believe that we were 
living in the dreary nineteenth century ? But, 
of course, she may not stay when she hears 
we are coming.” 

“I expect she will,” I answered ; “ she has 
no fear. Halloa 1 who can this be now ? ” 
I added, as the electric bell of the front door 
suddenly rang. 

“ Perhaps it is Carlton back again,” said 
Dufrayer ; “lam not expecting anyone.” 

The next moment the door was opened, 
and our principal agent, Mr. Tyler himself, 
walked in. 

“ Good evening, gentlemen,” he said. “ I 
must apologize for this intrusion, but import¬ 
ant news has just reached me, and the very 
last you would expect to hear.” He chuckled 
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as he spoke. lt Mme. Koluchy’s house in 
Wei beck Street was broken into a month 
ago. I am told that the place was regularly 
sacked. She was away in her yacht at the 
time, after the attempt on your life, Mr. 
Head ; and it is supposed that the place was 
unguarded. Whatever the reason, she has 
never reported the burglary, and Ford at 
Scotland Yard has only just got wind of it 
He suspects that it was done by the same 
gang that broke into the jeweller’s in 
Piccadilly some months ago. It is a very 
curious case,” 

“Do you think it is one 
of her own gang that has 
rounded on her?” I asked. 

“ Hardly,” he replied ; 

“ I do not believe any of 
them would dare to. No, 
it is an outside job, but 
Ford is watching the matter 
for the official force.” 

w Mr. Dufrayer and I 
happen to know where 
Madame Rotuchy is at the 
present moment,” I said. 

I then gave Tyler a brief 
resume of our interview 
with Carlton, and told him 
that it was our intention to 
meet Madame face to face 
early in the following week. 

“ What a splendid piece 
of luck !" he cried, rub¬ 
bing his hands with ill- 
suppressed excitement, 
u With your acumen, Mr. 

Head, you will be certain 
to find out something, and 
we shall have her at last 
1 only wish the chance were 
mine.” 

“ Well, have yourself in 
rea d i ness, ” said Du frayer; 

“ we may have to telegraph 
to you at a moment's 
notice. Be sure we shall 
not leave a stone unturned 
to get Madame to commit 
herself. For my part,” he 
added, “although it seems 
scarcely credible, I strongly suspect that she 
is at the bottom of the diamond mystery.” 

It was late in the afternoon on the follow¬ 
ing Monday, and almost dark, when we 
arrived at Cor Castle. Carlton himself met 
us at the nearest railway station, and drove 
us to the house, which was a fine old pile, 
with a castellated roof and a large Elizabethan 


wing. The place had been extensively 
altered and restored, and was replete with 
every modern comfort, 

Carlton led us straight into the centre hall, 
calling out in a cheerful tone to his wife as 
he did so. 

A slender, very fair and girlish-looking 
figure approached. She held out her hand, 
gave us each a hearty greeting, and invited 
us to come into the centre of a circle of 
young people who were gathered round a 
huge, old-fashioned hearth, on which logs of 


wood blazed and crackled cheerily. Mrs. 
Carlton introduced us to one or two of the 
principal guests, and then resumed her place 
at a table on which a silver tea-service was 
placed. It needed hut a brief glance to 
show us that amongst the party was Mme. 
Koluchy, She was standing near her hostess T 
and just as my eve caueht hers she bent and 
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said a word in her ear. Mrs. Carlton coloured 
almost painfully, looked from her to me, and 
then once more rising from her seat came 
forward one or two steps. 

“ Mr. Head,” she said, “ may I introduce 
you to my great friend, Mme. Koluchy? 
By the way, she tells me that you are old 
acquaintances.” 

“Very old acquaintances, am I not 
right?” said Mme. Koluchy, in her clear, 
perfectly well-bred voice. She bowed to me 
and then held out her hand. I ignored the 
proffered hand and bowed coldly. She 
smiled in return. 

“ Come and sit near me, Mr. Head,” she 
said; “ it is a pleasure to meet you again ; 
you have treated me very badly of late. 
You have never come once to see me.” 

“ Did you expect me to come ? ” I replied, 
quietly. There was something in my tone 
which caused the blood to mount to her 
face. She raised her eyes, gave me a bold, 
full glance of open defiance, and then said, 
ftra soft voice; which scarcely rose above a 
whisper:— 

“ No, you are too English.” 

Then she turned to our hostess, who was 
seated not a yard away. 

“ You forget your duties, Leonora. Mr. 
Head is waiting for his tea.” 

“ Oh, I beg a thousand pardons,” said Mrs. 
Carlton. “ I did not know I had forgotten 
you, Mr. Head.” She gave me a cup at once, 
but as she did so, her hand shook so much 
that the small, gold-mounted and jewelled 
spoon rattled in the saucer. 

“ You are tired, Nora,” said Mme. Koluchy; 
“ may I not relieve you of your duties ? ” 

“ No, no, I am all right,” was the reply, 
uttered almost pettishly. “ Do not take any 
notice just now, I beg of you.” 

Madame turned to me. 

“Come and talk to me,” she said, in the 
imperious tone of a Sovereign addressing a 
subject. She walked to the nearest window, 
and I followed her. 

“Yes,” she said, at once, “you are too 
English to play your part well. Cannot you 
recognise the common courtesies of warfare ? 
Are you not sensible to the gallant attentions 
of the duellist? You are too crude. If our 
great interests clash, there is every reason why 
we should be doubly polite when we do 
meet.” 

“You are right, Madame, in speaking of 
us as duellists,” I whispered back, “ and the 
duel is not over yet.” 

“ No, it is not,” she answered. 

“ I have the pertinacity of my ccuntry- 
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men,” I continued. “It is hard to rouse us, 
but when we are roused, it is a fight to grim 
death.” 

She said nothing further. At that moment 
a young man of the party approached. She 
called out to him in a playful tone to 
approach her side, and I withdrew. 

At dinner that night Madame’s brilliancy 
came into full play. There was no subject 
on which she could not talk—she was at once 
fantastic, irresponsible, and witty. Without 
the slightest difficulty she led the conversation, 
turning it into any channel she chose. Our 
host hung upon her words as if fascinated; 
indeed, I do not think there was a man of the 
party who had eyes or ears for anyone else. 

I had gone down to dinner with Mrs. 
Carlton, and in the intervals of watch¬ 
ing Mme. Koluchy I could not help 
observing her. She belonged to the fair- 
haired and Saxon type, and when very 
young must have been extremely pretty 
—she was pretty still, but not to the close 
observer. Her face wa$ too thin and too 
anxious, the colour in her cheeks was almost 
fixed ; her hair, too, showed signs of receding 
from the temples, although the fashionable 
arrangement of the present day prevented 
this being specially noticed. 

While she talked to me I could not help 
observing that her attention wandered, that 
her eyes on more than one occasion met 
those of Madame, and that when this 
encounter took place the younger woman 
trembled quite perceptibly. It was easy to 
draw my own conclusions. The usual thing 
had happened. Madame was not spending 
her time at Cor Castle for nothing — our 
hostess was- in her power. Carlton himself 
evidently knew nothing of this. With such 
an alliance, mischief of the usual intangible 
nature was brewing. Could Dufrayer and I 
stop it ? Beyond doubt there was more going 
on than met the eye. 

As these thoughts flashed through my 
brain, I held myself in readiness, every 
nerve tense and taut. To play my part as 
an Englishman should I must have, above 
all things, self-possession. So I threw myself 
into the conversation. I answered Madame 
back in her own coin, and presently, in an 
argument which she conducted with rare 
brilliance, we had the conversation to our¬ 
selves. But all the time, as I talked and 
argued, and differed from the brilliant Italian, 
my glance was on Mrs. Carlton. I noticed 
that a growing restlessness had seized her, that 
she was listening to us with feverish and 
intense eagerness, and that her eyes began to 
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wear a hunted expression. She ceased to 
play her part as hostess, and looked from me 
to Mme. Koluchy as one under a spell. 

fust before we retired for the night Mrs. 
Carlton came up and took a seat near me 
in the drawing-room. Madame was not in 
the room, having gone with Dufrayer, Carlton, 
and several other members of the party to 
the billiard - room, Mrs, Carlton looked 
eagerly and nervously round her. Her 
manner was decidedly embarrassed. She 
made one or two short remarks, ending them 
abruptly, as if she wished to say something 
else, but did not dare. I resolved to help 
her, 

“ Have you known Mme. Koluchy long?” 
I asked. 

“For a short time, a year or two,” she 
replied. “Have you, Mr. Head?” 

“For more than ten years,” I answered. 
I stooped a little lower and let my voice 
drop in her ear 

41 Mme* Koluchy is my greatest enemy,” 
I said. 

“ Oh, good heavens 1 ” she cried. She half 
started to her feet, then controlled herself 
and sat down again. 


,f tyMfc, koLUCHV jt ihtt GREATEST KfKFMY." 


“ She is also my greatest enemy, she is my 
direst foe—she is a devil, not a woman," 
said the poor lady, bringing out her words 
with the most tense and passionate force. 
“ Oh,may I, may I speak to you and alone?” 

“If your confidence relates to Mme. 
Koluchy, I shall be only too glad to hear 
what you have got to say,” I replied. 

“They are coming back—I hear them,” 
she said. “ I will find an opportunity to¬ 
morrow. She must not know that I am 
taking you into my confidence.” 

She left me, to talk eagerly, with flushed 
cheeks, and eyes bright with ill suppressed 
terror, to a merry girl who had just come 
in from the billiard-room. 

The party soon afterwards broke up for 
the night, and I had no opportunity of saying 
a word to Dufrayer, who slept in a wing at 
the other end of the house. 

The next morning after breakfast Carlton 
took Dufrayer and myself down to see his 
strong room. The ingenuity and cleverness 
of the arrangement by which the electric 
bells were sounded the moment the key was 
put into the lock struck me with amazement. 
The safe was of the strongest pattern ; the 
levers and bolts, as well as the 
arrangement of the lock, making 
it practically impregnable. 

“ Roden's safe resembles 
mine in every particular,” said 
Carlton, as he turned the key 
in the lock and readjusted the 
different bolts in their respec¬ 
tive places. “ You can see for 
yourselves that no one could 
rob such a safe without detec¬ 
tion." 

“It would certainly be black 
magic if he did,” was my 
response. 

“We have arranged for a 
shooting party this morning,” 
continued Carlton; “let us 
forget diamonds and their 
attendant anxieties, and enjoy 
ourselves out of doors. The 
birds are plentiful, and I trust 
we shall have a good time.” 

Ho took us upstairs, and we 
started a few moments later on 
our expedition. 

It was arranged that the 
ladies should meet us for lunch 
at one of the keepers’ cottages. 
We spent a thoroughly pleasant 
morning, the sport was good, 
and I had, seldom enjoyed 
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THE CASCADE* 


light may be shut off from any jet or any 
portion of the fountain. 

The accompanying illustration represents 
a design to which the inventor has given 
the fanciful name of the “Cascade,” It 
will be noticed that nearly all the centre 
funnels are in use, and are so regulated as to 
make a fairly perfect arc in the sky. The 
so-called “Flaming Torches” shows that the 


mere abstention 
from using one or 
more of the funnels 
completely revolu¬ 
tionizes the design, 
and this constant 
variation in design 
is accentuated by 
the sometimes be¬ 
wildering altera¬ 
tions of colour* 
The illustration 
entitled “ Ribbons 
of Light ” shows 
how the magnifi¬ 
cent columns of 
water may be made 
to lean inward, 
over the funnels of 
light, and to play 
toward the central 
g e y s e r. Each 
column is illumin¬ 
ated in different 
colours, and the whole, when skilfully handled, 
may be made to represent a maypole with its 
gay and whirling ribbons. 

The “ Beehives at Night” is but a variation 
of the u Sheaves of Wheat ” design, each bee¬ 
hive being but a sheaf of wheat with the top 
cut off* This diminution is caused, of course, 
by a lessening of pressure* 

Many cities are building electric fountains 
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is my early history. You must know it in 
order to understand what follows. When I 
was very young, not more than seventeen, I 
was married to an Italian of the name of 
Count Porcelli. My people were poor, and 
he was supposed to be rich. He was con¬ 
sidered a good match. He was a handsome 
man, but many years my Senior. Almost 
immediately after the marriage my mother 
died, and I had no near relations or friends 
in England. The Count took me to Naples, 
and I was not long there before I made some 
terrible discoveries. My husband was a 
leading member of a political secret society, 
whose name I never heard. I need not 
enter into particulars of that awful time. 
Suffice it to say that he subjected me to 
almost every cruelty. 

“ In the autumn of 1893, while we were in 
Rome, Count Porcelli was stabbed one night in 
the Forum. He had parted from me in a fury 
at some trifling act of disobedience to his in¬ 
tolerable wishes, and I never saw him again, 
either alive or dead. H is death was an immense 
relief to me. I returned home, and two 
years afterwards, in 1895. I married Mr. 
Carlton, and everything was bright and 
happy. A year after the marriage we had a 
little son. I have not shown you my boy, 
for he is away from home at present. He 
is the heir to my husband’s extensive estates, 
and is a beautiful child. My husband 
was, and is, devotedly attached to me— 
indeed, he is the soul of honour, chivalry, 
and kindness. I began to forget those 
fearful days in Naples and Rome; but, Mr. 
Head, a year ago everything changed. I 
went to see that fiend in human guise, Mme. 
Koluchy. You know she poses as a doctor. 
It was the fashion to consult her. I was 
suffering from a trifling malady, and my 
husband begged me to go to her. I went, 
and we quickly discovered that we both 
possessed ties, awful ties, to the dismal past. 
Mme. Koluchy knew my first - husband, 
Count Porcelli, well. She told me that he 
was alive and in England, and that my 
marriage to Mr. Carlton was void. 

“ You may imagine my agony. If this 
were indeed true, what was to become of my 
child, and what would Mr. Carlton’s feelings 
be ? The shock was so tremendous that I 
became ill, and was almost delirious for a 
week. During that time Madame herself 
insisted on nursing me. She was outwardly 
kind, and told me that my sorrow was hers, 
and that she certainly would not betray me. 
But she said that Count Porcelli had heard 
of my marriage, and would not keep my 
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secret if I did not make it worth his while. 
From that moment the most awful black¬ 
mailing began. From time to time I had to 
part with large sums of money. Mr. Carlton 
is so rich and generous that he would give 
me anything without question. This state of 
things has gone on for a year. I have kept 
the awful danger at bay at the point of the 
sword.” 

“ But how can you tell that Count Porcelli 
is alive ? ” I asked. “ Remember that there 
are few more unscrupulous people than 
Mme. Koluchy. How do you know that 
this may not be a fabrication on her part in 
order to wring money from you ? ” 

“ I have not seen Count Porcelli,” replied 
my companion ; “ but all the same, the proof 
is incontestible, for Madame has brought me 
letters from him. He promises to leave me 
in peace if I will provide him with money; 
but at the same time he assures me that he 
will declare himself at any moment if I fail 
to listen to his demands.” 

“ Nevertheless, my impression is,” I 
replied, “ that Count Porcelli is not in 
existence, and that Madame is playing a 
risky game ; but you have more to tell ? ” 

“/I have. You have by no means heard 
the worst yet. My present difficulty is one 
to scare the stoutest heart. A month ago 
Madame came to our house in town, and 
sitting down opposite to me, made a 
most terrible proposal. She took ' a jewel- 
case from her pocket, and, touching a spring, 
revealed within the largest diamond that I 
had ever seen. She laid it in my hand—it 
was egg-shaped, and had an indentation at 
one end. While I was gazing at it, and 
admiring it, she suddenly told me that it 
was only an imitation. I stared at her in 
amazement. 

“ ‘ Now, listen attentively,’ she said. ‘ All 
your future depends on whether you have 
brains, wit, and tact for a great emergency. 
The stone you hold in your hand is an 
imitation, a perfect one. I had it made 
from my knowledge of the original. It 
would take in the greatest expert in the 
diamond market who did not apply tests to it. 
The real stone is at the house of Monsieur 
Roden. You and your husband, I happen 
to know, are going to stay at the Rodens’ 
place in the country to-morrow. The real 
stone, the great Rocheville diamond, was 
stolen from my house in Welbeck Street six 
weeks ago. It was purchased by Monsieur 
Roden from a Cingalese employed by the 
gang who stole it, at a very large figure, but 
also at only a third of its real value. For 
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reasons which I need not explain, I was 
unable to expose the burglary, and in con¬ 
sequence it was easy to get rid of the stone 
for a large sum—but those who think that I 
will tamely submit to such a gigantic loss 
little know me. I am determined that the 
stone shall once more come into my possession, 
either by fair means or foul. Now, you are 
the only person who can help me, for you 
will be unsuspected, and can work where I 
should not have a chance. It is to be your 
task to substitute the imitation for the real 
stone/ 

H 1 How can I ? 5 I asked, 

41 ‘Easily, if you will follow my guidance. 
When you are at the Rodens’, you must lead 
the conversation to the subject of diamonds, 
or rather you must get your husband to do 
so, for he would be even 
less suspected than you. 

He will ask Monsieur 
Roden to show you both 
his strong room where his 
valuable jewels are kept. 

You must make an excuse 
to be in the room a 
moment by yourself. You 
must substitute the real 
for the unreal as quickly, 
as deftly as if you were 
possessed of legerdemain. 

Take your opportunity to 
do this as best you can— 
all I ask of you is to 
succeed—otherwise ’—her 
eyes blazed into mine — 
they were brighter than 
diamonds themselves. 

w 1 Otherwise ? 1 I re¬ 
peated, faintly. 

‘“Count Porcelli is close 
at hand — he shall claim 
his wife, "think of Mr. 

Carlton’s feelings, think of 
your son’s doom/ She 
paused, raising her brows 
with a gesture peculiarly 
her own, 1 1 need not 
say anything further/ she 
added. 

li Well, Mr. Head, I 
struggled against her awful proposal. At 
first I refused to have anything to do with 
it, but she piled on the agony, showing me 
only too plainly what my position would be 
did I not accede to her wishes. She traded 
on my weakness; on my passionate love for 
the child and for his father. Yes, in the end 
I yielded to her* 


1 3 I 

“The next day we went to the Rodens 1 , 
Despair rendered me cunning; I introduced 
the subject of the jewels to my husband, and 
begged of him to ask Monsieur Roden to 
show us his safe and its contents. Monsieur 
Roden was only too glad to do so. It is one 
of his fads, and that fad is also shared by my 
husband, to keep his most valuable stones in 
a safe peculiarly constructed in the vaults of 
his own house. My husband has a similar 
strong room. We went into the.vaults, and 
Monsieur Roden. allowed me to take the 
RocheviHe diamond in my hand for a 
moment When I had it in my possession 
I stepped backward, made a clumsy move¬ 
ment by intention, knocked against a chair, 
slipped, and the diamond fell from my fingers. 
I saw it flash and roll away. Quicker almost 


than thought I put my foot on it, and before 
anyone could detect me had substituted the 
imitation for the real The real stone was in 
my pocket and the imitation in Monsieur 
Roden’s case, without anyone being in the 
least the wiser. 

“With the great Rocheville diamond feel¬ 
ing heavier than lead in my pocket, I went 
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away the next morning with my husband. I 
had valuable jewels of my own, and have a 
jewel-case of unique pattern. It is kept in 
the strong room at the Castle. I obtained 
the key of the strong room from my husband, 
went down to the vaults, and under the 
pretence of putting some diamonds and 
sapphires away, locked up the Rocheville 
diamond in my own private jewel-case. It 
is impossible to steal it from there, owing to 
the peculiar construction of the lock of the 
case, which starts electric bells ringing the 
moment the key is put inside. Now listen, 
Mr. Head. Madame knows all about the 
strong room, for she has wormed its secrets 
from me. She knows that with all her clever¬ 
ness she cannot pick that lock. She has, there¬ 
fore, told me that unless I give her the Roche¬ 
ville diamond to-night she will expose me. 
She declares that no entreaties will turn her 
from her purpose. She is like adamant, she 
has no heart at all. Her sweetness and 
graciousness, her pretended sympathy, are 
all on the surface. It is useless appealing to 
anything in her but her avarice. Fear! — 
she does not know the meaning of the word. 
Oh, what am I to do ? I will not let her 
have the diamond, but how mad I was ever 
to yield to her.” 

I gazed at my companion for a few 
moments without speaking. The full mean¬ 
ing of her extraordinary story was at last 
made abundantly plain. The theft which 
had so completely puzzled Monsieur Roden 
was explained at last. What Carlton’s feel¬ 
ings would be when he knew the truth, it was 
impossible to realize; but know the truth he 
must, and as soon as possible. I was more 
than ever certain that Count Porcelli’s death 
was a reality, and that Madame was black¬ 
mailing the unfortunate young wife for her 
own purposes. But although I believed that 
such was assuredly the case, and that Mrs. 
Carlton had no real cause to dread dishonour 
to herself and her child, I had no means of 
proving my own belief. The moment had 
come to act, and to act promptly. Mrs. 
Carlton was overcome by the most terrible 
nervous fear, and had already got herself into 
the gravest danger by her theft of the 
diamond. She looked at me intently, and at 
last said, in a whisper : — 

“ Whatever you may think of me, speak. 
I know you believe that I am one of the 
most guilty wretches in existence, but you 
can scarcely realize what my temptation has 
been.” 

“I sympathize with you, of course,” I said 
then ; “ but there is only one thing to be 
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done. Now, may I speak quite plainly ? I 
believe that Count Porcelli is dead. Madame 
is quite clever enough to forge letters which 
you would believe to be bona-fide. Remember 
that I know this woman well. She possesses 
consummate genius, and never yet owned to 
a scruple of any sort. It is only too plain 
that she reaps an enormous advantage by 
playing on your fears. You can never put 
things right, therefore, until you confide in 
your husband. Remember how enormous 
the danger is to him. He will not leave a 
stone unturned to come face to face with the 
Count Madame will have to show her 
hand, and you will be saved. Will you take 
my advice : will you go to him immediately ? ” 

“ I dare not, I dare not.” 

“ Very well ; you have another thing to 
consider. Monsieur Roden is determined to 
recover the stolen diamond. The cleverest 
members of the detective force are working 
day and night in his behalf. They are quite 
clever enough to trace the theft to you. You 
will be forced to open your jewel-case in 
their presence—just think of your feelings. 
Yes, Mrs. Carlton, believe me I am right: 
your husband must know all, the diamond 
must be returned to its rightful owner 
immediately.” 

She wrung her hands in agony. 

“ I cannot tell my husband,” she replied. 
“ I will find out some other means of getting 
rid of the diamond—even Madame had 
better have it than this. Think of the wreck 
of my complete life, think of the dishonour 
to my child. Mr. Head, I know you are 
kind, and I know your advice is really wise, 
but I cannot act on it. Madame has faithfully 
sworn to me that when she gels the Roche¬ 
ville diamond she will leave the country for 
ever, and that I shall never hear of her 
again. Count Porcelli will accompany her.” 

“ Do you believe this ? ” I asked. 

“ In this special case I am inclined to 
believe her. I know that Madame has 
grown very anxious of late, and I am sure 
she feels that she is in extreme danger—she 
has dropped hints to that effect. She must 
have been sure that her position was a most 
unstable one when she refused to communi¬ 
cate the burglary in Welbeck Street to the 
police. But, hark! I hear footsteps. Who 
is coming ? ” 

Mrs. Carlton bent forward and peered 
through the brushwood. 

“ I possess the most deadly fear of that 
woman,” she continued ; “ even now she may 
be watching us—that headache may have 
been all a pretence. God knows what will 
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become of me if she discovers that I have 
confided in you. Don't let it seem that we 
have been talking about anything special 
Go on with your shooting. We are getting 
too far away from the others.” 

She had scarcely said the words before I 
saw in the distance Mme. Koluchy approach¬ 
ing. She was walking slowly, with that 
graceful motion which in¬ 
variably characterized her 
steps. Her eyes were fixed 
on the ground, her face 
looked thoughtful 

u What are we to do ? ” 
said Mrs. Carlton, 

“ You have nothing to do 
at the present moment,” I 
replied, “ but to keep up 
your courage. As to what 
you are to do in the imme¬ 
diate future, I must see 
you again. What you have 
told me requires immediate 
action. I swear I will save 
you and get you out of this 
scrape at any cost” 

“ Oh, how good you are,” 
she answered; “ but do go 
on with your shooting, 

Madame can read anyone 
through, and my face bears 
signs of agitation.” 

Just - at that moment a 
great cock pheasant came 
beating through the boughs 
overhead. I glanced at 
Mrs. Carlton, noticed her 
extreme pallor, and then 
almost recklessly raised my 
gun and fired. This was 
the first time I had used the 
gun since luncheon. What 
was the matter? I had an 
instant, just one brief 
instant, to realize that there 
was something wrong—there 
was a deafening roar — a 
flash as if a thousand sparks came before 
my eyes — I reeled and fell, and a great 
darkness closed over me. 


Out of an oblivion that might have been 
eternity, a dawning sense of consciousness 
came to me. I opened my eyes. The face 
of Du fray er was bending over me. 

“Hush!” he said, “keep quiet, Head, 
Doctor,” he added, “ he has come to him¬ 
self at last.” 

A young man, with a bright, intelligent 


I had scarcely uttered the words before 
memory came back to me in a flash. 

“ You have had a bad accident,” said 
Dufrayer; “yourgun burst.” 

** Burst! ” I cried. “ Impossible.” 

“ It is only too true ; you have had a 
marvellous escape of your life, and your left 
hand and arm are injured.” 

“Dufrayer,’’ I said at once, and eagerly, 
“ I must see you alone. Will you ask the 
doctor to leave us ? " 

“I will he within call, Mr. Dufrayer,” said 
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face, approached my side. “Ah! you feel 
better?” he said. “That is right, but you 
must keep quiet. Drink this,” 

He raised a glass to my lips. I drank 
thirstily. I noticed now that my left hand 
and arm were in a splint, bandaged to my 
side. 

“ What can have happened ?” I exclaimed. 
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the medical man. He went into the ante¬ 
room. I was feverish, and I knew it, but my 
one effort was to keep full consciousness until 
I had spoken to Dufrayer. 

“ I must get up at once,” I cried. “ I feel 
all right, only a little queer about the head, 
but that is nothing. Is my hand much 
damaged ? ” 

“ It is badly injured,” replied Dufrayer. 

“ But how could the gun have burst,” I 
continued. “It was one of Riley’s make, 
and worth seventy guineas.” 

I had scarcely said the last words, before 
a hideous thought flashed across me. 
Dufrayer spoke instantly, answering my 
surmise. 

“ I have examined your gun Carefully— 
at least, what was left of it,” he said, “ and 
there is not the slightest doubt that the 
explosion was not caused by an ordinary 
cartridge. The stock and barrels are blown 
to fragments. The marvel is that you were 
not killed on the spot.” 

“It is easy to guess who has done the 
mischief,” I replied. 

“ At least one fact is abundantly clear,” 
said Dufrayer, “your gun was tampered 
with, probably during the luncheon interval. 
I have been making inquiries, and believe 
that one of the beaters knows something, 
only I have not got him yet to confess. 
I have also made a close examination of the 
ground where you stood, and have picked up 
a small piece of the brasswork of a cartridge. 
Matters are so grave that I have wired to 
Tyler and Ford, and they will both be here 
in the morning. My impression is that we 
shall soon .have got sufficient evidence to 
arrest Madame. It goes without saying that 
this is her work. This is the second time 
she has tried to get rid of you; and, happen 
what may, the thing must be stopped. But 
I must not worry you any further at present, 
for the shock you have sustained has been 
fearful.” 

“ Am I badly hurt ? ” I asked. 

“ Fortunately you are only cut a little 
about the face, and your eyes have altogether 
escaped. Dynamite always expends its force 
downwards.” 

“ Are the other injuries grave ? ” 

Dufrayer hesitated, then he said, slowly :— 

“ You may as well know the truth. From 
what the doctor tells me, I fear you will never 
have the use of your left hand again.” 

“ Better that than the eyes,” I answered. 
“Now, Dufrayer, I have just received some 
important information from Mrs. Carlton. 
It was told to me under a seal of the deepest 
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secrecy, and even now I must not tell you 
what she has confided to me without her 
permission. Would it be possible to get her 
to come to see me for a moment ? ” 

“ I am sure she will come, and gladly. 
She seems to be in a terrible state of nervous 
prostration. You know, she was on the 
scene when the accident happened. When 
I appeared I found her in a half-fainting 
condition, supported, of course, by Mme. 
Koluchy, whom she seemed to shrink from 
in the most unmistakable manner. Yes, I 
will send her to you, but I do not think the 
doctor will allow you to talk long.” 

“ Never mind about the doctor or anyone 
else,” I replied; “ let me see Mrs. Carlton— 
there is not an instant to lose.” 

Dufrayer saw by my manner that I was 
frightfully excited. He left the room at once, 
and in a few moments Mrs. Carlton came in. 
Even in the midst of my own pain I could 
not but remark with consternation the look 
of agony on her face. She was trembling so 
excessively that she could scarcely stand. 

“ Will you do something for me ? ” I said, 
in a whisper. I was getting rapidly weaker, 
and even my powers of speech were failing 
me. 

“ Anything in my power,” she said, 
“except-” 

“ But I want no exceptions,” I said. “ I 
have nearly lost my life. I am speaking to 
you now almost with the solemnity of a 
dying man. I want you to go straight to 
your husband and tell him all.” 

“No, no, no!” She turned away. Her 
face was whiter than the white dress which 
she was wearing. 

“ Then if you will not confide in him, tell 
all that you have just told me to my friend 
Dufrayer. He is a lawyer, well accustomed 
to hearing stories of distress and horror. He 
will advise you. Will you at least do that ? ” 

“ I cannot.” Her voice was hoarse with 
emotion, then she said, in a whisper:— 

“ I am more terrified than ever, for I can¬ 
not find the key of my jewel-case.” 

“ This makes matters still graver, although 
I believe that even Mme. Koluchy cannot 
tamper with the strong room. You will tell 
your husband or Dufrayer—promise me that, 
and I shall rest happy.” 

“ I cannot, Mr. Head ; and you, on your 
part, have promised not to reveal my secret.” 

“ You put me in a most cruel dilemma,” 
I replied. 

Just then the doctor came into the room, 
accompanied by Carlton. 

“ Come, come,” said the medical man, 
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46 Mr. Head, you are exciting yourself. I am 
afraid, Mrs. Carlton, I must ask you to leave 
my patient. Absolute quiet is essential. 
Fortunately the injuries to the face are trivial, 
but the shock to the system has been con¬ 
siderable, and fever may set in unless quiet 
is enforced. M 

“Come, Nora," said her husband; “you 
ought to rest yourself, my dear, for you look 
very bad." 

As they were leaving the room I motioned 
Dufrayer to my side. 

“ Go to Mrs. Carlton,” I said ; “ she has 
something to say of the utmost importance. 
Tell her that you know she possesses a 
secret, that I have not told you what it is, 
but that I have implored of her to take you 
into her confidence." 

“ 1 will do so,” he replied. 

Late that evening he came back to me. 

K Well ? ” I cried, eagerly, 

“ Mrs. Carlton is too ill to be pressed any 
further, Head; she has been obliged to go to 
her room, and the doctor has been with her. 
He prescribed a soothing draught. Her 
husband is very much puzzled at her condi- 


—:—i tion. You look anything 

hut fit yourself, old man,” 
he continued. “ You must 
go to sleep now. What¬ 
ever part Madame has 
played in this tragedy, she 
is keeping up appearances 
with her usual aplomb . 
There was not a more 
brilliant member of the 
dinner party to-night than 
she. She has been 
inquiring with apparent 
sympathy for you, and 
oJTered to come and see 
you if that would mend 
matters. Of course, I told 
her that the doctor would 
not allow any visitors. 
Now you must tale your 
sleeping draught, and trust 
for the best. I am follow¬ 
ing up the clue of the 
gun, and believe that it 
only requires a little per¬ 
suasion to get some really 
important evidence from 
one of the beaters; but 
more of this to-morrow. 
You must sleep now, 
Head, you must sleep,” 
The shock I had under¬ 
gone, and the intense pain 
in my arm which began about this time to 
come on, told even upon my strong frame. 
Dufrayer poured out a sleeping draught 
which the doctor had sent round—I drank it 
off, and soon afterwards he left me. 

An hour or two passed; at the end of that 
time the draught began to take effect, drowsi¬ 
ness stole over me, the pain grew less, and I 
fell into an uneasy sleep, broken with hideous 
and grotesque dreams. From one of these I 
awoke with a start, struck a match, and looked 
at my watch. It was half-past three. 

The house had of course long ago retired 
to rest, and everything was intensely 
still I could hear in the distance the 
monotonous ticking of the great clock in the 
hall, but no other sound reached my ears. 
My feverish brain, however, was actively 
working. The phantasmagoria of my 
dream seemed to take life and shape. 
Fantastic forms seemed to hover round my 
bed, and faces sinister with evil appeared 
to me—each one bore a likeness to Mine. 
Koluchy. I became more and more 
feverish, and now a deadly fear that even at 
this moment something awful was happening 
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began to assail me. It rose to a conviction, 
Madame, with her almost superhuman 
knowledge, must guess that she was in 
danger. Surely, she would not allow the 
night to go by without acting ? Surely, 
while we were supposed to sleep, she would 
steal the Rocheville diamond, and escape ? 

The horror of this thought was so over¬ 
powering that I could stay still no longer, I 
flung off the bed-clothes and sprang from the 
bed. A delirious excitement was consuming 
me. Putting on my dressing-gown, I crept 
out on to the landing, then I silently went 
down the great staircase, crossed the hall, 
and, turning to the left, went down another 
passage to the door of the stone stairs lead¬ 
ing to the vault in which was Carlton's strong 
room. I had no sooner reached this door 
than my terrors and nervous fears became 
certainties* 

A gleam of light broke the darkness. I 
drew back into a recess in the stonework. 
Yes, I was right* My terrors and convictions 
of coming peril had not visited me without 
cause, for standing before the iron door of 
the strong room was Mme. Koluchy herself. 
There was a lighted La per in her hand. My 
bare feet had made no noise, and she was 
unaware of my presence. What was she 
doing? I waited in silence—my temples 
were hot and throbbing with overmaster¬ 
ing horror, I listened for the bells which 
would give the alarm directly she inserted 
the key in the iron door. She was doing 
something to the safe—1 could tell this by 
the noise she was making—still no bells 
rang. 

The next instant the heavy door slipped 
back on its hinges, and Madame entered* 
The moment I saw this I could remain quiet 
no longer. I sprang forward, striking my 
wounded arm against something in the dark¬ 
ness, She turned and saw me—I made a 
frantic effort to seize her—then my brain 
swam and every atom of strength left me* I 
found myself falling upon something hard. 
I had entered the strong room. For a 
moment 1 lay on the floor half stunned, then 
I sprang to my feet, but I was too late* The 
iron door closed upon me with a muffled clang* 
Madame had by some miraculous means 
opened the safe without a key, had taken the 
diamond from Mrs, Carlton’s jewel-case 
which stood open on a shelf, and had locked 
me a prisoner within. Half delirious and 
stunned, I had fallen an easy victim* 1 
shouted loudly, but the closeness of my 
prison muffled and stifled my voice* 

How long I remained in captivity I cannot 
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tell. The pain in my arm, much increased 
by my sudden fall on the hard floor, rendered 
me, I believe, partly delirious—I was feeling 
faint and chilled to the bone when the door 
of the strong room at last was opened, and 
Carlton and Dufrayer entered* I noticed 
immediately that there was daylight outside; 
the night was over* 

“We have been looking for you every¬ 
where,” said Dufrayer. “What in the name 
of fortune has happened ? How did you get 
in here ?” 

“In pursuit of Madame, 1 ’ I replied, “ But 
where is she ? For Heaven's sake, tell me 


quickly*” 

“ Bolted, of course,”answered Dufrayer, in 
a gloomy voice; “but tell us what this means, 
Head* You shall hear what we have to say 
afterwards.” 

I told my story in a few words* 

“But how, in the name of all that's 
wonderful, did she manage to open the safe 
without a key?” cried Carlton* “This is 
black art with a vengeance.” 

“ You must have left the strong room 
open,” I said* 

“ That I will swear I did not,” he replied* 
“I locked the safe as usual, after showing it 
to.you and Dufrayer yesterday. Here is the 
key*” 

“ Let me see it,” I said. 

He handed it to me* I took it over to 
the light. 

“ Look here,” I 
cried, with sudden 
excitement, “ this 
cannot be your 
original key — it 
must have been 
changed. You 
think you locked 
the safe with this 
key, Carlton, you 
have been tricked 
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by that arch-fiend Did you ever before see 
a key like this ? ” 

I hdd the wards between my finger and 
thumb, and turned the barrel from left to 
right. The barrel revolved in the wards in 
a ratchet concealed in the shoulder. 

“ You could unlock the safe with this key, 
but not lock it again, 5 ' I exclaimed. “See 
here,” 

1 inserted the key in the keyhole as 
I spoke. It instantly started the bells 
ringing, 

“The barrel turns, but the wards which 
are buried in the keyhole do hot turn with 
it, and the resistance of the ratchet gives 
exactly the impression as if you were locking 
the safe. Thus, yesterday morning, you 
thought you locked the safe with this key, 
but in reality you left it open. No one but 
that woman could have conceived such a 
scheme. In some way she must have sub¬ 
stituted this for your 
key.” 

“ Well, come to 
your room now, 

Head,” cried I)u- 
frayer, “or Madame 
will have achieved 
the darling wish of 
her heart, and your 
life will be the : 
forfeit,” 

I accompanied 
Carlton upstairs, 
dressed, and pre¬ 
sently joined the 
rest of the house¬ 
hold in one of the 
sitting-rooms. The 
utmost excitement 
was apparent on 
every; face, Mrs. 

Carlton was stand¬ 
ing near an open 
window. There 


were traces of tears on her cheeks, and yet 
her eyes, to my astonishment, betokened 
both joy and relief. She beckoned me to 
her side. 

“Come out with me for a moment, Mr. 
Head.” 

When we got into the open air she turned 
to me* 

11 Dreadful as the loss of the diamond is, 11 
she exclaimed, “ there are few happier women 
in England than I am at the present 
moment. My maid brought me a letter 
from Mme* Koluchv this morning, which has 
assuaged my worst fears. In it she owns 
that Count Porcelli has been long in his 
grave, and that she only blackmailed me in 
order to secure large sums of money.” 

I was just about to reply to Mrs* Carlton 
when Dufrayer hurried up. 

“The detectives have arrived, and we 
want you at once,” he exclaimed. 

I accompanied 
him into Carlton’s 
study* Tyler and 
Ford were both 
present. They had 
just been examining 
the strong room, 
and had seen the 
false key. Their 
excitement was un¬ 
bounded. 

“She has bolted, 
but we will have 
her now,” cried 
Ford. “We have 
got the evidence we 
want at last It is 
true she has the 
start of us by three 
or four hours; but 
at last—yes, at last 
— we can loose 
the hounds in full 
pursuit” 
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is a time-honoured saying 
that, if you want to know any* 
thing about this great Me¬ 
tropolis of ours, you must not 
go to a Londoner in search of 
information. This is, no doubt, 
a trite remark, but the more one goes about, 
and the longer one lives, the more apparent 
becomes its truth. The foreigner—intelligent 
or otherwise—who comes to London is very 
properly inquisitive; he questions, he inquires, 
he seeks for all that is curious or interesting, 
with the natural consequence that, after a very 
few weeks’ residence, he can often give points 
to the man who has lived in the (< heart of the 
Empire ” all his life. The average Londoner, on 
the contrary, is apt to take things very much 
for granted. He knows that, on the whole, 
matters affecting his safety and his health are 
well managed, and, such being the case, he 
does not bother 
his head much 
about the why and 
the wherefore. 

The vast organiza¬ 
tion, the capable 
administration, 
the host of details 
which have to be 
carefully thought 
out and rigorously 
applied—all these 
things are with the 
majority of people 
entirely overlook¬ 
ed. The end is 
good ; why bother 
about the means ? 

Thus is it that 
the average Lon¬ 
doner, and not 
least the travelled 
Londoner, while 
he waxes enthu¬ 
siastic over the 
wonders he has 
seen Tib road — 
tells us about the 
admirable munici¬ 
pal arrangements 


which prevail in New York, and describes 
with animation the wonderful catacombs of 
Paris and Rome’—remains in total ignorance 
of the fact that here, in our great City, he 
might feast his eyes upon wonders no less 
remarkable did he but know of their existence. 
But it is useless to dilate in this vein ; the 
Londoner will not be persuaded to go and 
see the wonders which lie at his very door. 
Only through the medium of the ever- 
inquisitive journalist, always prying about 
in the dark places of the earth, does he some¬ 
times learn about and admire these native 
wonders, of the very existence of which be 
had not hitherto dreamed. 

I am bound to admit that, so far as the 
nether world of the City was concerned, 
until a short time hack I was not much better 
informed than the generality of my fellows. 
It is true I knew that there were such places 

as subways and 
sewers; but that 
was about all. I 
had hardly the 
faintest concep¬ 
tion of what they 
w^ere like, and 
probably should 
have continued to 
remain in ignor¬ 
ance had it not 
been for a visit 
I paid them a 
few months back. 
Quite by accident 
I came across the 
H Report of the 
Improvement 
C o m m it tee of 
proceedings in 
connection with 
the Hoi bom Vah 
ley Improve¬ 
ment," which was 
issued five-and - 
twenty years ago, 
and desultorily 
turning over its 
pages, I was 
struck by the 
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A WONDERFUL MODEL MADE 
BY A BOY. 

Here we see a most ingenious 
model of a 6iru manual fire- 
engine made by Master Chns. F. 
Coalcs, aged thirteen and a half 
years. The photo. was sent in 
by Lhe lad’s father, who is cap¬ 
tain of lhe Newport Pagndl 
Fire Brigade* and lives at 31, 
High Street, in that town. The 
model was commenced when 
Master Coales was barely thir¬ 
teen. It is constructed accurately 
to scale, and when tested w r as 
found capable of pumping 
J l 4 pints of water per minute, 
and throwing a jet of w p ater a 
distance of several yards. The 
valves, cylinders, pistons, slings, 
working beam, levers, rocking- 
shaft, branch pipe, etc,, etc-, are 




all worked - tip from the rough material The 
engine has a brass fore - carriage and a l>ody of 
polished mahogany. From a photo, by T homey- 
croft, Newport. 


LOOKING UP A GUN-BARREL* 

Ingenious people who habitually use cameras 
frequently lire of taking landscapes and other com¬ 
paratively commonplace subjects, and therefore cast 
alxmt them for novelties. The photograph re¬ 
produced here is decidedly one of these, as it is an 
actual photograph taken with lhe lens of the camera 
looking through the interior of an ordinary 41 n. 
breech-loading gun, and you will notice that in the 
photograph the rifling is very distinctly seen. The 
photograph was taken and sent in by Mr. R, 
J. Hamlin, of H.M.S. Wmrester^ Greenhithe, 
Kent. 
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CHICKENS IN THE ACT OF BEING 
HATCHED. 

Here is a photograph of one of the drawers 
of an incubator, with some of the eggs in the 
very act of being hatchet! The eggs seen in 
the foreground were put in later than those 
that have been hatched, and are not due until 
several days later. The incubator itself will 
hold sixty eggs. The photo., which is a snap¬ 
shot taken in a strong sunlight, was sent in by 
Mr. L. C^stleman Brown. It will l>e noticed, 
though with difficulty, owing to the writing 
being very faint in lhe original photograph, that 
a date is inscrib'd on each of the eggs—April 
nth, April 14th, April 15th* etc.—showing 
when the individual chicks are due. 
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the Chief Clerk to 
the Commissioners, 
who, according to 
Mr. Small man, is 
virtually the perma¬ 
nent chairman,” The 
photographer, with 
his assistant and the 
writer, brought our 
little party up to eight 
all told. When the 
gate opened at our 
summons, Mr* W. J. 

Liberty, the City 
Inspector of Sub¬ 
ways and—under the 
Engineer — head of 
all practical matters 
appertaining to them, 
was waiting to show 
us over his territory. 

The iron gate, 
through which the 
sunlight was stream¬ 
ing, closed with a 
clang, and walking 
up two or three 
stairs, we set out along one of the thorough¬ 
fares of the underground city. 

In the first instance, I experienced a feeling 
of disappointment. The reality was so different 
from what I had expected My idea had 


been that a subway 
would prove as Mr. 
Mantalini might 
have said, a “ dem- 
nition deuced damp” 
sort of a place, smell¬ 
ing of the earth, 
dark and filled with 
an atmosphere re¬ 
sembling that of a 
charnel-house* And 
what did I see? A 
long, clean, and well 
garnished looking 
passage, dimly illu¬ 
mined by gas-jets 
(which, by the way, 
were specially pro¬ 
vided for our visit), 
and having an atmo¬ 
sphere almost as 
healthy as that we 
had just left But 
the feeling of disap¬ 
pointment soon gave 
way to one of admi¬ 
ration when we 
walked along the subway, and the uses of the 
various pipes which ran along one side were 
pointed out to me* They include the mains 
of the (ias, New River, Hydraulic Power, 
and Electric Light Companies, also the 
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L'NDtK THt HHEAT FI HE OF 1897, SHOWING THE MAIK5 
WHICH SUPPLIED WATER Tu THE EIKE-ENCpIKES. 


pneumatic tubes and hundreds of wires 
belonging to the G.P.CX ; and the arrange¬ 
ments whereby the service mains are con¬ 
nected to the various houses show that 
simplicity which constitutes the high-water 
mark of mechanical ingenuity. The usual 
time for making the connection is half 
an hour, and in case of non-payment of 
rates, a house can 
be cut off from its 
gas, water, electric 
light, or power 
supply in a few 
minutes, and this, 
moreover, without 
the unfortunate 
tenant or the 
general public 
knowing anything 
about it 

I was rather 
amused to notice 
that the names of 
the various streets 
under which we 
were passing w r ere 
posted upon the 
walls, as were also 
the numbers of the 
houses served by 
the mains. Thus, 
in case of emer¬ 


gency or fire, all that has to be done is 
to cut off the service at the particular 
branch where the mischief has occurred. 
As we went along, the Superintendent 
explained to me the exceedingly ingenious 
manner in which the difficulties incidental 
to the construction of the subways had 
been surmounted, and also pointed out 
how they were ventilated and generally kept 
sweet and clean. But as this is not a technical 
article, T need not weary the reader with 
such details, interesting as they are to those 
with a knowledge of underground engineer¬ 
ing, Perhaps the most interesting subway 
of them all is the length on the southern 
side of; Holborn, between Farringdon 
Street and Shoe Lane, which is lighted by 
gratings, filled with glass lenses, placed at 
intervals of 40ft, These render it suffi¬ 
ciently '■ light by day for the purposes of 
inspection and work. The only daylight 
which gets into the others comes through 
the ventilating gratings in the footway, and 
this has to he supplemented by artificial 
light. It might be thought, in view 
of the possibility of leakage from the 
gas mains, that working in the subways 
might not be unattended by danger. The 
idea certainly struck me, and I speedily 
inquired of the Superintendent whether 
it was safe to smoke. His answer 
speedily reassured me. Every morning, 
before any work is done, a most complete 
inspection is made ; armed with “ Davys,” 
the Superintendent and some of his men 
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A COLLECTION OF ANTS' WINGS* 

The wings seen in the above photograph were shed 
by numbers of mils flying into a drawing-room, where 
they had been attracted by the lighted lamp seen in 
the photograph* Many more w-ings were picked up 
from the path directly under an outside lamp. The 
ants themselves are fat and of a greyish while colour. 
Oddly enough, they are eagerly eaten by cals, toads, 
fowls—-just isefore roosting—birds, Kaffirs, and some 
few Colonial boys, who esteem them as a delicacy. 
One little Kaffir l>oy named Umfaan collected a 
milk tin full of these ants, which he promptly pro* 
ceeded to fry for his own refection. This curiosity 
was sent in by Mr. L. E. Laurie, of Diirltfin, Natal. 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS MAN IN THE WORLD. 

We here reproduce a photograph of M. dc Rouge- 
morit, who well deserves the above description. At 
an early age M. de Rougemont left his home in 
Switzerland to seek his fortune in the French posses¬ 
sions in the Far East, but meet jog with a Dutch 
pearler at Singapore he threw in his lot with him, and 
after the necessary negotiations were completed young 
Dc Rougemont set out on a pearling expedition in the 
South Seas. After about ten months 5 work a large 
fortune in pearls was amassed, but, owing to the fact 
that De Rougeinont discovered in one shell three 
black pearls of wondrous beauty, his partner, the 
Dutchman, insisted upon continuing the search, 
although the time was upon them when the monsoons 
were due to change. One day, when the Dutchman 
and his Malays had gone out pearling, Dc Rougemont 
and a dog being left alone on hoard the schooner, a 
great storm arose, and the young Frenchman never 
again saw his comrades. For many days he navigated 
the ship single-handed, but was at length cast upon a 
desert island—not a gorgeous, tropical place, but a 
liny spit of sand measuring about looyds. in length, 
lOyds, in width, and Sfl* above high-water mark. In 
this ghastly and appalling prison he spent two and a 
half years , and the story of how he managed to keep 
his reason during these terrible months must be read 
to be adequately realized. Eventually M- de Rougc- 
mont reached the mainland of Australia (N.N.W. 
coast) in a very remarkable manner, and from 
that time commenced a series of adventures more 


weird, more horrible, more appalling, and 
more astounding than any ever conceived in 
the wildest flights of the novelist's imagination. 
For nearly thirty years M, dc Rougemont was a 
cannibal chief, ruling Ins people with the 
wisdom of the serpent, and maintaining his 
authority over them in ways that are an astound¬ 
ing revelation of human ingenuity. It is not 
too much to say that the narrative of “ The 
Adventures of Louis de Rougemont ” will create 
a profound sensation throughout the civilized 
world, and we arc happy to be able to state 
that the first long and thrilling instalment will 
appear in the current numt>er of 7'he Wide 
World Magazine > which is issued frum these 
offices. It may interest readers of Thf. 
Strand to know that M, de Rougemont 
comes in daily to tell his story, which is taken 
down verbatim from his lips, and illustrated 
under his own direct supervision. The 
narrative, exaggerated as the statement may 
appear, is far more thrilling and remarkable 
than the two classics, “ The Swiss Family 
Robinson “and M Robinson Crusoe, 15 and soon 
after these lines meet the eyes of our readers 
the whole of Great Britain and America 
will be talking about this marvellous man. This 
story, by the way, has already licen gone into hy 
such eminent geographical experts as Dr. Scott Kellie 
and Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, who are perfectly satisfied 
as to its correctness, and have thoroughly checked it 
by means of charts, lalest explorers’ reports, etc., etc. 
The scientific side alone of M* de RougcmonFs 
narrative is considered by these experts of such 
great importance that a paper is Wing preparer] to 
be read at the Bristol Congress of the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which will lie 
held in September* Readers of The Strand 
Magazine would clo well to order The Wide World 
Magazine without a moment's delay. 
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“WITH A HORRIBLE CRY, THF, YOUNG MAN FELL SENSELESS AT OUR FEET.” 

{See page 249.) 
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Round the Fire. 

By A. Conan Doyle. 

•? ' 

IV.—THE STORY OF THE SEALED ROOM. 

SOLICITOR of an active mind, an incident occurred which brought 
habit and athletic tastes who my thoughts into quite another channel, 
is compelled by his hopes of -A four-wheeled cab, that opprobrium of 
JwAsSCtcS business to remain within the London, was coming jolting, and creaking in 
f° ur wa N s of his office' from one direction, while in the other there was a 
==== 3 c £_==9 ten till five must take what yellow glare from the lamp of a cyclist. They 
exercise he can in the evenings. Hence it were the only moving objects in the whole 
was that I was in the habit of indulging in long, moonlit road, and yet they, crashed into 
very long nocturnal excursions, in which I each other with that malignant accuracy 
sought the heights of Hampstead and High- which brings two ocean liners together in the 
gate in order to cleanse my system from the broad waste of the Atlantic. It was the 
impure air of Abchurch Lane. It was in the cyclist’s fault. He tried to cross in front of 
course of one of these aimless rambles that the cab, miscalculated his distance, and was 
I first met Felix Stanniford, and so led up to knocked sprawling by the horse’s shoulder, 
what has been the most extraordinary adven- He rose, snarling; the cabman swore back at 
ture of my lifetime. him, and then, realizing that his number had 

One evening—it was in April or early May not yet been taken, lashed his horse and 
of the year 1894—I made my way to the lumbered off. The cyclist caught at the 
extreme northern fringe of London, and was handles of his prostrate machine, and then 
walking down one of those fine avenues of suddenly sat down with a groan. “ Oh, 
high brick villas which the huge city is for Lord ! ” he said. 

ever pushing farther and farther out into the I ran across the road to his side. “ Any 
country. It was a fine, clear spring night, harm done ? ” I asked. 

the moon was shining out of an unclouded “ It’s my ankle,” said he. “ Only a twist, 

sky, and I, having already left many miles I think; but it’s pretty painful. Just give 

behind me, was inclined to walk slowly and me your hand, will you ? ” 
to look about me. In this contemplative He lay in the yellow circle of the cycle 
mood, my attention was arrested by one of lamp, and I noted as I helped him to his 
the houses which I was passing. ■ feet that he w'as a gentlemanly young fellow, 

It was a very large building, standing in its with a slight, dark moustache and large, brown 
own grounds, a little back from the road. It eyes, sensitive and nervous in appearance, 

was modern in appearance, and yet it was far with indications of weak health upon his 

less so than its neighbours, all of which were sunken cheeks. Work or worry had left 
crudely and painfully new. Their symmetrical its traces upon his thin, yellow face. He 
line was broken by the gap caused by the stood up when I pulled his hand, but he held 
laurel-studded lawn, with the great, dark, one foot in the air, and he groaned as he 

gloomy house looming at the back of it. moved it. 

Evidently it had been the country retreat of “ I can’t put it to the ground,” said he. 

some wealthy merchant, built perhaps when “ Where do you live ? ” 

the nearest street was a mile off, and now “ Here ! ” he nodded his head towards the 
gradually overtaken and surrounded by the big, dark house in the garden. “ I was cutting 
red brick tentacles of the London octopus, across to the gate when that confounded cab 
The next stage, I reflected, would be its ran into me. Could you help me so far ? ” 
digestion and absorption, so that the cheap It was easily done. I put his cycle inside the 
builder might rear a dozen eighty-pound-a- gate, and then I supported him down the drive, 
year villas upon the garden frontage. And and up the steps to the hall door. There 
then, as all this passed vaguely through my was not a light anywhere, and the place was as 
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fitting subject for a great painter than this 
beam of light in a City sewer. 

On we went, our progress necessarily slow, 
for the bottom was slippery, and the stream 
ran swiftly past our legs. My guide explained 
that when there was a heavy downpour of 
rain outside, the word was given, and the 
men all went up to the surface, for the rush 
of surface water filled the main almost up to 
the roof, and the augmented stream came 
sweeping along with the rush and roar of a 
mountain torrent. i( No.” he said, 11 we don't 
have accidents ; we can’t afford to. If a man 
Once got caught in such a torrent, there'd be 
no saving him, unless the water happened to 
be lower at a junction, and he managed to 


One of the sewermen was requested to bend 
down ; upon his sturdy shoulders the appa¬ 
ratus was placed ; then we all waited patiently 
until the magnesium wire flashed out and 
made us all blink. Whether the picture 
was a success or not may be left to the 
reader to say. Possibly the subjects are not 
looking very well pleased, but when you are 
standing in a stream of running water, and 
can feel yourself perspiring profusely under a 
lot of unaccustomed garments ; while, more¬ 
over, the temperature is some twenty or 
thirty degrees higher than would be comfort¬ 
able, and your eyes are getting a little 
strained by the curious half-light, it is by no 
means the easiest of tasks to obey the photo* 



r MT CTlM^l'ftfciO’kElCS AND AVTWHC, ix THE OLD FLEET SCTTE*, 


terrain his foothold, otherwise he’d be carried 
along with the stream until it discharged itself 
in the river at Rarking. That's where he’d 
Ire found ; ar least, what was left of him."’ 

The water, as 1 ha\e said, was only from 
<ft. to iSin, deep, but after this little conver¬ 
sation I found rm self taking particular care 
as to how and where I put my feet down. 
IhvH'rily the photocrat'her ordered us to 
hah and arrange ourseo.v He wanted to 
take a gtowp. 1'hen a d’heuhv arose: h:s 
can'era would nsa k:\vi ;:s star'd, ha; «Hre 
»as v to : : "d a xt..-po:i w h:s ru^h dght 
apparatus ? Happy thought a human sta::d : 

ized by C-iOOQ lc 


yrapher's stereotyped command to “ look 
pleasant.” Our photographer, however, was 
a man of sense; he did not waste un¬ 
necessary time in giving us minute instruc¬ 
tions how to deport ourselves, but having 
once got us focused, “ took us ” without 
further ado 

After being photographed, some of the 
party seemed d:>:ncJ:ned to go much farther. 
Sa leaving them in the bread main, the 
Superintend* nt. at my request. took me to 
some ot the s:de-streets and h\ ways of the 
UTsde-g-v-and etty. As we went. I seized 
the opfxxraeitv of cuesuoatnf him upon 
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his occupation. He seemed to think it was 
healthy enough. 

“ Oh, yes, men get knocked up sometimes, 
but it’s more often through catching colds 
than anything else. You see, it’s hot down 
here, and if men loiter about up above, 
especially in the cold weather, they’re likely 
to get chills. No, we don’t often have men 
on the sick list with fevers or anything of 
that sort. Why should we ? Its healthy 
enough down here : you yourself can testify 
that the smell is no worse than that you often 
encounter in the open street Now and 
again, of course, when at a bend or narrow 
passage, there’s an accumulation of sewage, 
and the stream gets partially dammed, the 
men have a rather unpleasant job to perform ; 
bgt as a rule the work is not so objectionable 
as you would imagine. Yes, sometimes a 
man will stay down here for six or seven 
hours at a stretch, and they seem none the 
worse. Smoke ? Yes, as you see ” (pointing 
to his pipe), “ I smoke, and so do most of my 
men ; possibly, if we didn’t, the smells which 
we sometimes meet with might affect us 
more.” 

We entered one of the branches, and con¬ 
versation, except of the most limited descrip¬ 
tion, became impossible. The roof was so 
low that we had to bend almost double to 
avoid damaging ourselves; added to this, it 
was constructed on a sharpish incline, and 
the bottom being slippery, it was necessary 
to. proceed with caution. As my guide 
explained, had it been a wet day this branch 
would have been quite unnegotiable; as it 
was, the water in it was only a few inches 
deep. This came from the surface, as I very 
soon saw,' for at the top end was one of the 
gulleys covered with an iron grating, to be 
seen in the roadway. 

Back we went as we had come; past the 
place where the main stream forks out into 
two branches, in which the current, of course, 
flows more slowly. Along one of these we 
went, then up another branch even smaller 
than the first and more difficult, for here the 
water was almost knee-deep, and was swirl¬ 
ing and eddying like the river around the 
buttresses of one of the great bridges. 
Previously I had mentioned to my guide that 
if possible I should like to get a glimpse of 
some of the rats with which the sewers 
abound. He had explained that, though they 
came out more freely at night, he might 
manage to show me a few in one of the less- 
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frequented portions of the sewers. And this 
was the place he had chosen. 

Painfully we made our way for some forty 
or fifty yards, and then, posting ourselves in 
a niche in the wall, we waited, but ne’er a 
rat did we see. Rather disappointed, we 
were just turning to go back, when I fancied 
I saw a dark shape flit past our feet. It may 
have been a rat or merely a shadow ; at all 
events, I started and nearly lost'my balance. 
With a clutch at my companion, I regained 
it; then, as I stood upright, found we were 
in total darkness. As I slipped, my sconce 
fell from my hand, and was now being gaily 
borne eastward at the rate of two or three 
miles an hour, and, in grabbing at the Super¬ 
intendent, I had inadvertently extinguished 
his candle; and we had not a match between 
us!. The only thing to do was to grope 
our way back in the dark. Luckily, my 
companion could have found his way 
about blindfold, and consequently laughed 
heartily at our predicament. He led the way, 
and I followed, touching him lightly every 
few yards to make sure I was in his tracks, as 
the darkness was so intense that I could 
scarcely distinguish him. Now, I have a 
curious fact to relate. The Superintendent 
declares it was my imagination, but at the 
time I could have sworn that though never a rat 
made his appearance when, with candles lit, 
we stood on the look-out, they simply came 
out in shoals and rioted about our feet when 
we were journeying slowly and painfully in 
the dark. Well, it may have been imagina¬ 
tion, and perhaps the journey in the dark had 
played upon my nerves more than I cared to 
own. 

When we rejoined the rest of the party, 
they were all waiting and wondering what 
had become of us. They laughed heartily 
when we told our story, and frankly expressed 
their incredulity when I spoke about the rats. 
But they expressed no inclination to go and 
find out for themselves. 

And so back we all went to the shaft, and 
one by one climbed our way to the surface. 
And how glad were we to get there ! It was 
an exceedingly interesting experience, and one 
that it falls to the lot of few to have, and that 
I think all of us fully recognised. But after 
a couple of hours in the nether world, it 
was doubly delightful to feel the fresh breeze 
blowing on our cheeks, to hear the busy hum 
and clatter of the traffic, and to see once 
again the glorious blue sky over our heads. 
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that you may feel. You must know that my 
father was Stanislaus Starmiford, the banker/ 7 

Stanniford, the banker ! I remembered 
the name at once. His flight from the 
country some seven years before had been 
one of the scandals and sensations of the 
time. 

“ I see that you remember,” said my 
companion, “ My poor father left the 
country to avoid numerous friends, whose 
savings he had invested in an unsuccessful 
speculation. He was a nervous, sensitive 


“ The letter came from Paris, but no 
address was given. It was when my poor 
mother died. He wrote to me then, with 
some instructions and some advice, and I 
have never heard from him since.” 

“ Had you heard before ? ” 

“ Oh* yes, we had heard before, and that's 
where our mystery of the sealed door, upon 
which you stumbled to-night* has its origin. 
Pass me that desk, if you please. Here I 
have my father’s letters, and you are the first 
man except Mr. Perceval who has seen them/’ 



man, and the responsibility quite upset 
his reason. He had committed no legal 
offence. It was purely a matter of sentiment 
He would not even face his own family, and 
he died among strangers without ever letting 
us know where he was.” 

“ He died !” said L 

** We could not prove his death, but we 
know that it must be so, because the specula¬ 
tions came right again, and so there was no 
reason why he should not look any man in 
the face. He would have returned if he 
were alive. But he must have died in the 
last two years.” 

u Why in the last two years ? ” 

44 Because we heard from him two years 
ago.” 

41 Did he not tell you then where he was 
living ? ” 
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“Who is Mr. Perceval, may I ask?” 

“ He was my father’s confidential clerk, 
and he has continued to be the friend and 
adviser of my mother and then of myself 
I don’t know what we should have done 
without Perceval. He saw the letters, but 
no one else. This is the first one, which 
came on the very day when my father fled, 
seven years ago. Read it to yourself” 

This is the letter which I read :— 

44 My Ever Dearest Wife, —Since Sir 
William told me how weak your heart is, and 
how harmful any shock might be, I have 
never talked about my business affairs to you, 
The time has come when at all risks I can no 
longer refrain from telling you that things 
have been going badly with nte. This will 
cause me to leave you for a little time, but it 

is with the absolute assurance that we shall 
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see each other very soon. On this you can 
thoroughly rely. Our parting is only for a 
very short time, my own darling, so don’t 
let it fret you, and above all don’t let it impair 
your health, for that is what I want above all 
things to avoid. 

■ “ Now, I have a request to make, and I 
implore you by all that binds us together to 
fulfil it exactly as I tell you. There are 
some things which I do not wish to be seen 
by anyone in my dark room — the room 
which I use for photographic purposes at the 
end of the garden passage. To prevent any 
painful thoughts, I may assure you once for 
all, dear, that it is nothing of which I need 
be ashamed. But still I do not wish you or 
Felix to enter that room. It is locked, and 
I implore you when you receive..this to at 
once place a seal over the lock, and leave it 
so. Do not sell or let the house, for in 
either case my secret will be discovered. As 
long as you or Felix are in the house, I know 
that you will comply with my wishes. When 
Felix is twenty-one he may enter the room— 
not before. ’ 

“ And now, good-bye, my own best of 
wives. During our short separation you can 
consult Mr. Perceval on any matters which 
may arise. He has my complete confidence. 
I hate to leave Felix and you—even for a 
time—but there is really no choice. 

“ Ever and always your loving husband, 
“Stanislaus Stannikord. 

“June 4th, 1887.” 

“ These are very private family matters for 
me to inflict upon you," said my companion, 
apologetically. “ You must look upon it as 
done in your professional capacity. I have 
wanted to speak about it for years.” 

“ I am honoured by your confidence,” I 
answered, “ and exceedingly interested by 
the facts.” 

“ My father was a man who was noted for 
his almost morbid love of truth. He was 
always pedantically accurate. When he said, 
therefore, that he hoped to see my mother 
very soon, and when he said that he had 
nothing to be ashamed of in that dark room, 
you may rely upon it that he meant it.” 

“ Then what can it be ? ” I ejaculated. 

“ Neither my mother nor I could imagine. 
We carried out his wishes to the letter, and 
placed the seal upon the door; there it has 
been ever since. My mother lived for 
five years after my father’s disappearance, 
although at the time all the doctors said that 
she could not survive long. Her heart was 
terribly diseased. During the first few 
months she had two letters from my father. 
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Both had the Paris post-mark, but no address. 
They were short, and to the same effect: 
that they would soon be re-united, and that 
she should not fret. Then there was a 
silence, which lasted until her death ; and 
then came a letter to me of so private a 
nature that I cannot show it to you, begging 
me never to think evil of him, giving 
me much good advice, and saying that 
the sealing of the room was of less im¬ 
portance now than during the lifetime of 
my mother, but that the opening might still 
cause pain to others, and that, therefore, he 
thought it best that it should be postponed 
until my twenty-first year, for the lapse of 
time would make things easier. In the 
meantime, he committed the care of the 
room to me ; so now you can understand 
how it is that, although I am a very poor 
man, I can neither let nor sell this great 
house.” 

■w 

“ You could mortgage it.” 

“ My father had already done so.” 

“ It is a most singular state of affairs.” 

“ My mother and I were gradually com¬ 
pelled to sell the furniture and to dismiss the 
servants, until now, as you see, I am living 
unattended in a single room. But I have 
only two more months.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, that in two months I come of age. 
The first thing that I do will be to open that 
door ; the second, to get rid of the house.” 

“ YVhy should your father have continued 
to stay away when these investments had re¬ 
covered themselves ? ” 

“ He must be dead.” 

“You say that he had not committed any 
legal offence when he fled the country ? ” 

“None.” 

“ Why should he not take your mother 
with him?” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ Why should he conceal his address ? ” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ Why should he allow your mother to die 
and be buried without coming back ? ” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, “ if I may speak 
with the frankness of a professional adviser, 
I should say that it is very clear that your 
father had the Strongest reasons for keeping 
out of the country, and that, if nothing has 
been proved against him, he at least 
thought that something might be, and 
refused to put himself within the power 
of the law. Surely that must be obvious, 
for in what other possible way can the 

facts be exolained ? ” 
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My companion did not take my suggestion 
in good part. 

“You had not the advantage of knowing 
my father, Mr. Alder,” he said, coldly* “ I 
was only a boy when he left us, but I shall 
always look upon him as my ideal man. His 
only fault was that he was too sensitive and 
too unselfish. That anyone should lose 
money through him would cut him to the 
heart. His sense of honour was most acute, 
and any theory of his disappearance which 
conflicts with that is a mistaken one," 

It pleased me to hear the lad speak out so 
roundly, and yet I knew that the facts were 
against him, and that he was incapable of 
taking an unprejudiced view of the situation. 

“ I only speak as an outsider/' said L 
** And now' l must leave you, for I have a 
long walk before me. Your story has 
interested me so much that I should be glad 
if you could let 
me know the 
sequel/* 

M Leave me 
your card/' said 
he ; and so, hav- 
ing bade him 

“ good-night/ 1 I 

left him. 

I heard nothing 
more of the 
matter for some 
time, and had 
almost feared that 
it would prove to 
be one of those 
fleeting expert 
cnees which drift 
away from our 
direct observa¬ 
tion and end only 
in a hope or a 
suspicion. One 
afternoon, how- 
ever, a card bear¬ 
ing the name of 
Mr. J. H* Per¬ 
ceval was brought 
up to my office in 
Abchurch Lane, 
and its bearer, a 
small, dry, bright¬ 
eyed fellow of fifty, was ushered in by the 
clerk. 

“ 1 believe, sir,” said he, “ that my name 
has been mentioned to you by my young 
friend, Mr. Felix Stanniford ? ” 

“Of course/ 1 I answered, “I remember,” 

“ He spoke to you, I understand, about 
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the circumstances in connection with the dis- 
appearance of my former employer, Mr. 
Stanislaus Stanniford, and the existence of a 
sealed room in his former residence/' 

“He did.” 

“ And you expressed an interest in the 
matter,” 

“It interested me extremely.” 

“ You are aware that we hold Mr. Stanni- 
ford’s permission to open the room on the 
twenty-first birthday of his son ? ” 

“ I remember.” 

“The twenty-first birthday is to-day.” 

“ Have you opened it ? ” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Not yet, sir/* said he, gravely. “ I have 
reason to believe that it w r ould be well to 
have witnesses present when that door is 
opened, You are a lawyer, and you are 
acquainted with the facts* Will you be pre¬ 
sent on the oc¬ 
casion ? ” 

“Most cer¬ 
tainly,” 

11 You are em¬ 
ployed during the 
day, and so am I. 
Shall we meet at 
nine o'clock at 
the house ? ” 

“ I will come, 
with pleasure.” 

“Then you will 
find us waiting 
for you. Good¬ 
bye, for the pre¬ 
sent.” He bowed 
solemnly, and 
took his leave. 

I kept my ap¬ 
pointment that 
evening, with a 
brain which was 
weary with fruit¬ 
less attempts to 
think out some 
plausible explana¬ 
tion of the 
mystery which 
we were about to 
solve. Mr* Per¬ 
ceval and my 
young acquaintance were waiting for me 
in the little room. I was not surprised 
to see the young man looking pale and 
nervous, but I was rather astonished to 
find the dry little City man in a state of 
intense, though partially suppressed* excite¬ 
ment* His cheeks were flushed, his hands 
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FOUND IN UNCLE SAM'S MAILS , 


IS* 


dently mailed in war times, from 
the uniforms which all wear. 

Once in a while one of these is 
identified by some visitor, but 
most of them will for ever remain 
unknown. One's sympathies are 
touched when it is remembered 
that in most cases these were 
probably the last memento of 
some loved and lost one. 

Chinese cash, eggs, dogs, a 
buck-saw, a box of geological 
specimens, a lemon - squeezer, 
candle - snuffers, boot - trees of 
various sizes, Chinese junk, fans, 
hair flowers, stuffed birds, horned 
toads from California, hand mirrors, birds’ 
nests, Indian canoes, a miniature skeleton 
(shown in the accompanying illustration), a 
toy gondola (seen below), shells, watches, 
cheap jewellery of all sorts, a set of false 


addresses, and a set of account- 
books kept by Benjamin Franklin 
when he was Deputy Postmaster- 
General for the Colonies in 1753, 
the accounts of which are kept 
in £ d. 

In spite of the fact that all 
notices sent ask for minute 
details as to time of mailing and 
careful description for identifica¬ 
tion, it is not one time in a 
hundred that they are given. A 
case occurred a few years ago 
when a resident of a western city 
applied for a missing set of false 
teeth. As he did not furnish 
the required details, there were sent to the 
post-master at his office several sets of teeth, 
which had been found about the time men¬ 
tioned in his application. 

They were all returned to this office, 



MINIATURE SKELETON. 



A EEW WATCHES LOSiT IN THE MAILS. 


teeth, door plates, valentines, painted fungi, 
toys, jewelled daggers, and a letter indorsed : 
“ If not delivered in thirty years, return to 
the Farallone Island.” 

The illustration in the middle of this page 
shows four shelves, two of which are filled 
with all sorts and conditions of watches— 
some of them old-time cumbersome lt tur¬ 
nips, 51 others of fine gold, ornamented with 
costly gems. Every watch is tagged, await¬ 
ing ownership, but the unfortunate 
time-pieces will probably remain on 
those lonesome shelves, marking time 
till the Day of Judgment 

'['here are collections of coins ex¬ 
tracted from the mails and framed 
specimens of envelopes with u blind” 


accompanied by an indignant communication 
from the complainant, stating that the teeth 
sent him were “just common Texas store 
teeth, and could not by any possibility belong 
to so refined a mouth as mine,” 

Again, people sometimes get very im¬ 
patient at what they consider the unnecessary 
delay of the postal officials. The following 
is a case in point, A few years ago a parcel 
of infant's clothing addressed to a woman 
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missionary iti Africa was detained for want 
of proper postage. In reply to the notice 
sent her the woman very angrily wrote as 
follows : “The child for >»hom the garments 
were intended has not yet been eaten by the 
cannibals, but it has quite outgrown the 
clothing, and it may be returned to the sender 
whose address I inclose.” 

One shelf, as may be seen in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, is given over to dolls of 


sealed packages are seized annually in the 
New York Post-office. In an average year, 
according to one authority, 25,000 unsealed 
parcels are confiscated at the same office, 
and released on the payment of fines which 
are equivalent to the duties. Some very 
ingenious methods are employed for trans¬ 
mitting dutiable articles by post. Not long 
ago a package from Germany was found 
to contain a small roll of butter. A wire 


UOLLS, LACE, MASONIC APKON p BELLOWS, ANIJ OTHER OEJECTS 


IN THE MUSEUM. 



different i r arieties, for whom the would-be 
recipients are probably still mourning. The 
same illustration also shows a Masonic apron, 
lace, bellows, a steel trap, and various other 
objects, the study of which will doubtless 
cause a broad smile- One is made and 
dressed entirely of corn-husks, with red hair 
made of the corn silk. There are also in 
the museum bricks, and old umbrellas that 
would have been a joy to Sairey Gamp ; new¬ 
fangled coffee-pots, lamp shades galore, a 
baby J s boot-tree, and a Gargantuan cigar a 
foot long. 

The inspectors keep a sharp look-out for 
smuggling through the mails. About 750 



passed through it met with an obstruction, 
which proved to be a tin box filled with 
valuable jewellery. Probably a dozen silk 
handkerchiefs are found wrapped up in 
newspapers in every mail from China. The 
skill exhibited by the postal clerks in detect¬ 
ing such contraband inclosures is wonderful 
Silk stockings are mailed from France 
in the same manner. An odd kind of 
smuggling is the sending of mushrooms 
by mail from Italy. They are of a 
peculiar kind, dried, and are much 
relished by the natives of that country 
in the United Suites. They come in small 
bags, and are easilv distinguished by smell 
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Round the Fire . 

By A. Conan Doyle. 

11 L—THE STORY OF THE LOST SPECIAL. 




HE confession of Herbert de 
Lernac, now lying under sen¬ 
tence of death at Marseilles, 
has thrown a light upon one 
of the most inexplicable crimes 
of the century — an incident 
which is, 1 believe, absolutely unprecedented 
in the criminal annals of any country. 
Although there is a reluctance to discuss the 
matter in official circles, and little informa¬ 
tion has been given to the Press, there are 
still indications that the statement of this 
arch-criminal is corroborated by the facts, 
and that we have at last found a 
solution for a most astounding 
business. As the matter is eight 
years old, and as its importance 
was somewhat obscured by a 
political crisis which was engaging 
the public attention at the time, it 
may be as well to state the facts 
as far as we have been able to 
ascertain them. They are collated 
from the Liverpool papers of that 
date, from the proceedings at the 
inquest upon John Slater, the 
engine-driver, and from the records 
of the London and West Coast 
Railway Company, which have been 
courteously put at my disposal 
Briefly, they are as follows. 

On the 3rd of June, 1890, a 
gentleman, who gave his name as 
Monsieur Louis Caratal, desired an 
interview with Mr. James Bland, 
the superintendent of the Central 
1 .ondon and West Coast Station in 
Liverpool. He was a small man, 
middle - aged and dark, with a 
stoop which was so marked that it 
suggested some deformity of the 
spine. He was accompanied by a 
friend, a man of imposing physique, 
whose deferential manner and con¬ 
stant attention suggested that his 
position was one of dependence. This friend 
or companion, whose name did not transpire, 
was certainly a foreigner, and probably, from 
his swarthy complexion, either a Spaniard or 
a South American. One peculiarity was 
observed in him. He carried in his left hand 
a small black leather despatch-box, and it was 
noticed by a sharp-eyed clerk in the Central 
office that this box was- fastened to his wrist 


by a strap. No importance was attached to 
the fact at the time, but subsequent events 
endowed it with some significance. Monsieur 
Caratal was shown up to Mr. Bland's office, 
while his companion remained outside. 

Monsieur CarataFs business was quickly 
dispatched. He had arrived that afternoon 
from Central America, Affairs of the utmost 
importance demanded that he should be in 
Paris without the loss of an unnecessary 
hour. He had missed the London express. 
A special must be provided Money was of 
no importance. Time was everything. If 


way, 

make 


MUNSIEUH LOUIS tlAftATAL AND HIS FRIEND. 
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the company would 
speed him on his 
they might 
their own 

terms. 

Mr. Bland struck 
the electric bell, 

summoned Mr, 
Potter Hood, the 
traffic manager, and had the matter arranged 
in five minutes. The train would start in 
three-quarters of an hour. It would take that 
lime to insure that the line should be clear. 
The powerful engine called Rochdale (No. 247 
on the company’s register) was attached to two 
carriages, with a guard’s van behind. The 
first carriage was solely for the purpose of 
decreasing the inconvenience arising from 
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the oscillation- The second was divided, as 
usual, into four compartments, a first-class, 
a first-class smoking, a second-class, and a 
second-class smoking* The first compart¬ 
ment, which was the nearest to the engine, 
was the one allotted to the travellers. The 
other three were empty. The guard of the 
special train was James McPherson, who had 
been some years in the service of the com¬ 
pany. The stoker, William Smith, was a 
new hand. 

Monsieur Caratal, upon leaving the super¬ 
intendent's office, rejoined his companion, 
and both of them manifested 
extreme impatience to be off. 

Having paid the money asked, 
which amounted to fifty pounds 
five shillings, at the usual 
special rate of five shillings a 
mile, they demanded to be 
shown the carriage, and at 
once took their seats in it, 
although they were assured 
that the better part of an hour 
must elapse before the line 
could be cleared. In the 
meantime a singular coin¬ 
cidence had occurred in the 
office which Monsieur Caratal 
had just quitted. 

A request for a special is 
not a very uncommon circum¬ 
stance in a rich commercial 
centre, hut that two should be 
required upon the same after¬ 
noon was most unusual It so 
happened, however, that Mr. 

Bland had hardly dismissed 
the first traveller before a 
second entered with a similar 
request. This was a Mr, 

Horace Moore, a gentlemanly 
man of military appearance, 
who alleged that the sudden 
serious illness of his wife in 
London made it absolutely 
imperative that he should not lose an 
instant in starting upon the journey. His 
distress and anxiety were so evident that 
Mr Bland did all that was possible to meet 
his wishes. A second special was out of the 
question, as the ordinary local service was 
already somewhat deranged by the first, 
There was the alternative, however, that Mr* 
Moore should share the expense of Monsieur 
CarataVs train, and should travel in the other 
empty first-class compartment, if Monsieur 
Caratal objected to having him in the one 
which he occupied It was difficult to see any 
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objection to such an arrangement, and yet 
Monsieur Caratal, upon the suggestion being 
made to him by Mr. Potter Hood, abso¬ 
lutely refused to consider it for an instant, 
The train was his, he said, and he would 
insist upon the exclusive use of it. All argu¬ 
ment failed to overcome his ungracious 

objections, and finally the plan bad to be 
abandoned. Mr. Horace Moore left the 

station in great distress, after learning that 
his only course was to take the ordinary slow 
train which leaves Liverpool at six o'clock. 
At four thirty-one exactly by the station clock 
the special train, containing 
the crippled Monsieur Caratal 
and his gigantic companion, 
steamed out of the Liverpool 
station* The line was at that 
time dear, and there should 
have been no stoppage before 
Manchester. 

The trains of the London 
and West Coast Railway run 
over the lines of another com- 
pany as far as this town, which 
should have been reached by 
the special rather before six 
o'clock. At a quarter after six 
considerable surprise and some 
consternation were caused 
amongst the officials at Liver¬ 
pool by the receipt of a tele¬ 
gram from Manchester to say 
that it had not yet arrived. 
An inquiry directed to St, 
Helens, which is a third 
of the way between the two 
cities* elicited the following 
reply i— 

“To James Bland, Superin¬ 
tendent, Central L. & W. C. f 
Liverpool — Special passed 
here at 4.52, well up to time, 
—Dowser, St* Helens." 

This telegram was received 
at 6,40, At 6.50 a second 
message was received from Manchester 
“ No sign of special as advised by you*" 
And then ten minutes later a third, more 
bewildering 

“ Presume some mistake as to proposed 
running of special. Ix>cal train from St 
Helens timed to follow it has just arrived 
and has seen nothing of it. Kindly wire 
advices.— Man Chester*” 

The matter was assuming a most amazing 
aspect, although in some respects the last 
telegram was a relief to the authorities at 
Liverpool If an accident had occurred to 
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the special, it seemed hardly possible that the 
local train could have passed down the same 
line without observing it. And yet, what was 
the alternative? Where could the train he? 
Had it possibly been side-tracked for some 
reason in order to allow r the slower train 
to go past ? Such an explanation was 
possible if some small repair had to be 
effected, A telegram was dispatched to 
each of the stations between St, Helens and 
Manchester, and the superintendent and 
traffic manager waited in the utmost suspense 
at the instrument for the series of replies 
which would enable them to say for certain 
what had become of the missing train. The 
answers came back in the order of questions, 
which was the order of the stations beginning 
at the St, Helens end :— 

“Special passed here five o'clock. 

—Collins Green.” 

“Special passed here six past five, 

—Earlestown,” 

“Special passed here 5.10.— 

Newton.” 

“Special passed here 5.20,— 

Kenyon Junction.” 

“ No special train has passed 
here.—Barton Moss," 

The two officials stared at each 
other in amazement. 

“This is unique in my thirty years 
of experience,” said Mr. Bland. 

“ Absolutely unprecedented and 
inexplicable, sir. The special has 
gone wrong between Kenyon Junction and 
Barton Moss,” 

“ And yet there is no siding, as far as my 
memory serves me, between the two stations. 
The special must have run off the metals, 5 ’ 

“ But how could the four-fifty parliamentary 
pass over the same line without observing it ?” 

u There’s no alternative, Mr, Hood. It 
must be so. Possibly the local train may 
have observed something which may throw 
some light upon the matter. We will wire 
to Manchester for more information, and to 
Kenyon Junction with instructions that the 
line be examined instantly as far as Barton 
Moss,” 

The answer from Manchester came within 
a few minutes. 

44 No news of missing special. Driver and 
guard of slow train positive that no accident 
l>etween Kenyon Junction and Barton Moss. 
Line quite clear, and no sign of anything 
unusual—Manchester.” 

44 That driver and guard will have to go,” 
said Mr, Bland, grimly. “There has been a 
wreck and they have missed it. The special 
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has obviously run off the metals without 
disturbing the line—how it could have done 
so passes my comprehension—but so it must 
be, and we shall have a wire from Kenyon 
or Barton Moss presently to say that they 
have found her at the bottom of an embank¬ 
ment.” 

But Mr. Bland’s prophecy was not destic: ’ 
to be fulfilled, A half-hour passed, and then 
there arrived the following message from the 
station-master of Kenyon Junction :— 

“ There are no traces of the missing special 
It is quite certain that she passed here, and 
that she did not arrive at Barton Moss. We 
have detached engine from goods train, and I 
have myself ridden down the line, but all is 
clear, and there is no sign of any accident” 


Mr. Bland 
tore his hair 
i n his p e r- 
plexity. 

“This is 
rank lunacy, 

Hood ! ” he 
cried. “ Does 
a train vanish 
into thin air in 
England in 
broad day¬ 
light ? The 
thing is pre¬ 
posterous, An 
engine, a 
tender, two carriages 
beings —and all lost 
railway ! Unless we get something positive 
within the next hour III take Inspector 
Collins, and go down myself,” 

And then at last something positive did 
occur. It took the shape of another telegram 
from Kenyon Junction. 

“ Regret to report that the dead body of 
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John Slater, driver of the special train, has 
just been found among the gorse bushes at a 
point two and a quarter miles from the 
Junction* Had fallen from his engine* pitched 
down the embankment, and rolled among 
bushes* Injuries to his head, from the fall, 
appear to be cause of death. Ground has 
now been carefully examined* and there is no 
trace of the missing train.” 

The country was* as has already been 
stated, in the throes of a political crisis, and 
the attention of the public was further dis¬ 
tracted by the important and sensational 
developments in Paris* where a huge scandal 
threatened to destroy the Government and 
to wreck the reputations of many of the 
leading men in France* The papers were 
full of these events, and the singular dis~ 
appearance of the special train attracted less 
attention than would have been the case in 
more peaceful times. The grotesque nature 
of the event helped to detract from its 
importance, for 
the papers were 
disinclined to 
believe the facts 
as reported to 
them. More 
than one of the 
London journals 
treated the matter 
as an ingenious 
hoax, until the 
coroner's inquest 
upon the unfor¬ 
tunate driver (an 
inquest which 
elicited nothing 
of importance) 
convinced them 
of the tragedy of 
the incident. 

Mr. Bland, ac¬ 
companied by In¬ 
spector Collins, 
the senior detec¬ 
tive officer in the 
service of the 
company, went 
down to Kenyon 
Junction the 
same evening, and their research lasted 
throughout the following day, but was 
attended with purely negative results. Not 
only was no trace found of the missing train, 
but no conjecture could he put forward which 
couid possibly explain the facts, At the 
same time, Inspector Collins's official report 
(which lies before me as I write) served to 


show that the possibilities were more 
numerous than might have been expected* 
“In the stretch of railway between these 
two points,” said he, “the country is dotted 
with ironworks and collieries. OF these* 
some are being worked and some have been 
abandoned. There are no fewer than twelve 
which have small gauge lines which ran 
trolly-cars down to the main line. These 
can, of course, be disregarded, Besides 
these, however, there are seven,which have 
or have had proper lines running down and 
connecting with points to the main line, so 
as to convey their produce from the mouth 
of the mine to the great centres of distribu¬ 
tion. In every case these tines are only a 
few miles in length* Out of the seven, four 
belong to collieries which are worked out, or 
at least to shafts which are no longer used. 
These are the Redgauntlet, Hero, Slough of 
Despond, and Heartsease mines, the latter 
having ten years ago been one of the 

principal mines 
in Lancashire, 
These four side 
lines may be 
eliminated from 
our inquiry, for, 
to prevent pos¬ 
sible accidents, 
the rails nearest 
to the main line 
have been taken 
up, and there is 
no longer any 
c onnection. 
There remain 
three other side 
lines leading 
(a) to the Cam- 
stock Iron Works; 
(h) to the Big Ben 
Colliery ; 

fcj lo the Persever¬ 
ance Colliery, 

Of these the Big 
Ben line is not 
more than a 
quarter of a mile 
long, and ends 
at a dead wall of 
of coal waiting re¬ 
moval from the moulh of the mine. Nothing 
had been seen or heard there of any special. 
The Camstock Iron Works line was blocked 
all day upon the 3rd of June by sixteen truck- 
loads of hematite* It is a single line, and 
nothing could have passed. As to the Per¬ 
severance line, it is a large double line, which 
does a considerable traffic, for the output of 
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the mine is very large. On the 3rd of June 
this traffic proceeded as usual; hundreds of 
men, including a gang of railway platelayers, 
were working along the two miles and a 
quarter which constitute the total length of 
the line, and it is inconceivable that an 
unexpected train could have come down 
there without attracting universal attention. 
It may be remarked in conclusion that this 
branch line is nearer to St. Helens than the 
point at which the engine-driver was dis¬ 
covered, so that we have every reason to 
believe that the train was past that point 
before misfortune overtook her. 

“ As to John Slater, there ia no clue to be 
gathered from his appearance or injuries. 
We can only say that, as far as we can see, he 
met his end by falling off his engine, though 
why he fell, or what became of the engine 
after his fall, is a question upon which I do not 
feel qualified to offer an opinion.” In conclu¬ 
sion, the inspector offered his resignation to 
the Board, being much nettled by an accusa¬ 
tion of incompetence in the Ix>ndon papers. 

A month elapsed, during which both the 
police and the company prosecuted their 
inquiries without the slightest success. A 
reward was offered and a pardon promised in 
case of crime, but they were both unclaimed. 
Every day the public opened their papers 
with the conviction that so grotesque a 
mystery would at last be solved, but week 
after week passed by, and a solution remained 
as far off as ever. In broad daylight, upon 
a June afternoon in the most thickly 
inhabited portion of England, a train with its 
occupants had disappeared as completely as if 
some master of subtle chemistry had volati¬ 
lized it into gas. Indeed, among the various 
conjectures which were put forward in the 
public Press there were some which seriously 
asserted that supernatural, or, at least, preter¬ 
natural, agencies had been at work, and that 
the deformed Monsieur Caratal was probably 
a person who was better known under a less 
polite name. Others fixed upon his swarthy 
companion as being the author of the mis¬ 
chief, but what it was exactly which he had 
done could never be clearly formulated in 
words. 

Amongst the many suggestions put forward 
by various newspapers or private individuals, 
there were one or two which were feasible 
enough to attract the attention of the public. 
One which appeared in the Times , over the 
signature of an amateur reasoner of some 
celebrity at that date, attempted to deal with 
the matter in a critical and semi-scientific 
■manner. An extract must suffice, although 
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the curious can see the whole letter in the 
issue of the 3rd of July. 

“ It is one of the elementary principles of 
practical reasoning,” he remarked, “ that 
when the impossible has been eliminated the 
residuum, however improbable, must contain 
the truth. It is certain that the train left 
Kenyon Junction. It is certain that it did 
not reach Barton Moss. It is in the highest 
degree unlikely, but still possible, that it 
may have taken one of the seven available 
side lines. It is obviously impossible for a 
train to run where there are no rails, and, 
therefore, we may reduce our improbables 
to the three open lines, namely, the Carnstock 
Iron Works, the Big Ben, and the Perse¬ 
verance. Is there a secret society of colliers, 
an English camorra , which is capable of 
destroying both train and passengers ? It is 
improbable, but it is not impossible. I con¬ 
fess that I am unable to suggest any other 
solution. I should certainly advise the 
company to direct all their energies towards 
the observation of those three lines, and of 
the workmen at the end of them. A careful 
supervision of the pawnbrokers’ shops of the 
district might possibly bring some suggestive 
facts to light” 

The suggestion coming from a recognised 
authority upon such matters created consider¬ 
able interest, and a fierce opposition from 
those who considered such a statement to be 
a preposterous libel upon an honest and 
deserving set of men. The only answer to 
this criticism was a challenge to the objectors 
to lay any more feasible explanation before 
the public. In reply to this two others were 
forthcoming (Times, July 7th and 9th). The 
first suggested that the train might have run 
off the metals and be lying submerged in the 
Lancashire and Staffordshire Canal, which 
runs parallel to the railway for some hundreds 
of yards. This suggestion was thrown out of 
court by the published depth of the canal, 
which was entirely insufficient to conceal so 
large an object. The second correspondent 
wrote calling attention to the bag which 
appeared to be the sole luggage which the 
travellers had brought with them, and suggest¬ 
ing that some novel explosive of immense 
and pulverizing power might have been con¬ 
cealed in it. The obvious absurdity, how¬ 
ever, of supposing that the whole train might 
be blown to dust while the metals remained 
uninjured reduced any such explanation to 
a farce. The investigation had drifted into 
this hopeless position when a new and most 
unexpected incident occurred, which raised 
hopes never destined to be fulfilled. 
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This was nothing less than the receipt by 
Mrs. McPherson of a letter from her husband, 
James McPherson, who had been the guard 
of the missing train. The letter, which was 
dated July 5th, 1890, was dispatched from 
New York, and came to hand upon July 




A LETTER FROM JAMES MCPHEASON. 

14th. Some doubts were expressed as to its 
genuine character, but Mrs. McPherson was 
positive as to the writing, and the fact that it 
contained a remittance of a hundred dollars 
in five-dollar notes was enough in itself to dis¬ 
count the idea of a hoax. No address was 
given in the letter, which ran in this way 
“ My dear Wife,— I have been thinking a 
great deal, and I find it very hard to give you 
up. The same with Lizzie. I try to fight 
against it, but it will always come back 
to me, I send you some money which will 
change into twenty English pounds. This 
should be enough to bring both Lizzie and 
you across the Atlantic, and you will find the 
Hamburg boats which stop at Southampton 
very good boats, and cheaper than Liverpool. 
If you could come here and stop at the 
Johnston House I would try and send you 
word how to meet, hut things are very difficult 
with me at present, and I am not very happy, 
finding it hard to give you both up. So no 
more at present, from your loving husband, 

“ j am es McPherson;" 


For a time it was confidently anticipated 
that this letter would lead to the clearing up 
of the whole matter, the more so as it was 
ascertained that a passenger who bore a close 
resemblance to the missing guard had 
travelled from Southampton under the name 
of Summers in the Hamburg and New York 
liner Vistula , which started upon the 7th of 
June, Mrs, McPherson and her sister 
Lizzie Dolton went across to New York as 
directed, and stayed for three weeks at the 
Johnston House, without hearing anything 
from the missing man, It is probable that 
some injudicious comments in the Press 
may have warned him that the police were 
using them as a bait. However this may 
be, it is certain that he neither wrote nor 
came, and the women were eventually 
compelled to return to Liverpool 

And so the matter stood, and has 
continued to stand up to the present 
year of 1898. Incredible as it may 
seem, nothing has transpired during 
these eight years which has shed the 
least light upon the extraordinary disap¬ 
pearance of the special train which con¬ 
tained Monsieur Caratal and his com¬ 
panion* Careful inquiries into the ante¬ 
cedents of the two travellers have only 
established the fact that Monsieur 
Caratal was well known as a financier 
and political agent in Central America, 
and that during his voyage to Europe 
he had betrayed extraordinary anxiety 
to reach Paris. His companion, whose 
name was entered upon the passenger lists 
as Eduardo Gomez, was a man whose record 
was a violent one, and whose reputation 
was that of a bravo and a bully. There 
was evidence to show, however, that he was 
honestly devoted to the interests of Monsieur 
Caratal, and that the latter, being a man of 
puny physique, employed the other as a guard 
and protector. It may be added that no infor¬ 
mation came from Paris as to what the objects 
of Monsieur Cnratal’s hurried journey may 
have been. This comprises all the facts of 
the case up to the publication in the 
Marseilles papers of the recent confession of 
Herbert de Lernac, now under sentence of 
death for the murder of a merchant named 
Bonvalot This statement may be literally 
translated as follows 

" It is not out of mere pride or boasting 
that 1 give this information, for, if that were 
my object, I could tell a dozen actions of 
mine which are quite as splendid; but I do it 
in order that certain gentlemen in Paris may 
understand that I, who am able here to tell 
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about the fate of Monsieur Caratal, can also 
tell in whose interest and at whose request 
the deed was done, unless the reprieve which 
I am awaiting comes to me very quickly. 
Take warning, messieurs, before it is too 
late! You know Herbert de Lemac, and 
you are aware that his deeds are as ready as 
his words. Hasten then, or you are lost! 

“ At present I shall mention no names—if 
you only heard the names, what would you 
not think!—but I shall merely tell you how 
cleverly I did it I was true to my employers 
then, and no doubt they will be true to me 
now. I hope so, and until I am convinced 
that they have betrayed me, these names, 
which would convulse Europe, shall not be 
divulged. But on that day .... well, I 
say no more ! 

“ In a word, then, there was a famous trial 
in Paris, in the year 1890, in connection with 
a monstrous scandal in politics and finance. 
How monstrous that scandal was can never 
be known save by such confidential agents as 
myself. The honour and careers of many 
of the chief men in France were at stake. 
You have seen a group of nine-pins standing, 
all so rigid, and prim, and unbending. 1'hen 
there comes the ball from far away and pop, 
pop, pop—there are your nine-pins on the 
floor. Well, imagine some of the greatest 
men in France as these nine-pins, and then 
this Monsieur Caratal was the ball which 
could be seen coming from far away. If he 
arrived, then it was pop, pop, pop for all of 
them. It was determined that he should not 
arrive. 

“ I do not accuse them all of being con¬ 
scious of what was to happen. There were, 
as I have said, great financial as well as 
political interests at stake, and a syndicate 
was formed to manage the business. Some 
subscribed to the syndicate who hardly 
understood what were its objects. But others 
understood very well, and they can rely upon 
it that I have not forgotten their names. 
They had ample warning that Monsieur 
Caratal was coming long before he left South 
America, and they knew that the evidence 
which he held would certainly mean ruin to 
•all of them. The syndicate had the com¬ 
mand of an unlimited amount of money— 
absolutely unlimited, you understand. They 
looked round for an agent who was capable of 
wielding this gigantic power. The man chosen 
must be inventive, resolute, adaptive—a man 
in a million. They chose Herbert de Lemac, 
fmd I admit that they were right 
v “ My duties were to choose my subordinates, 
<tf> use freely the power which money gives, 
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and to make certain that Monsieur Caratal 
should never arrive in Paris. With charac¬ 
teristic energy I set about my commission 
within an hour of receiving my instructions, 
and the steps which I took were the very 
best for the purpose which could possibly be 
devised. 

“ A man whom I could trust was dis¬ 
patched instantly to South America to travel 
home with Monsieur Caratal. Had he 
arrived in time the ship would never have 
reached Liverpool; but, alas, it had already 
started before my agent could reach it I 
fitted out a small armed brig to intercept it, 
but again I was unfortunate. Like all great 
.organizers I .was; however, prepared for 
failure, and had a series of alternatives pre¬ 
pared, one or the other of which must 
succeed. You must not underrate the 
difficulties of my undertaking, or imagine 
that a mere commonplace assassination 
would meet the case. We must destroy 
not only Monsieur Caratal, but Monsieur 
Caratal’s documents, and Monsieur Caratal’s 
companions also, if we had reason to believe 
that he had communicated his secrets to 
them. And you must remember that they 
were on the alert, and keenly suspicious of 
any such attempt It was a task which was 
in every way worthy of me, for I am always 
most masterful where another would be 
appalled. 

“ I was all ready for Monsieur Caratal’s 
reception in Liverpool, and I was the more 
eager because I had reason to believe that 
he had made arrangements by which he 
would have a considerable guard from the 
moment that he arrived in London. Any¬ 
thing which was to be done must be done 
between the moment of his setting foot upon 
the Liverpool quay and that of his arrival at 
the London and West Coast terminus in 
London. We prepared six plans, each more 
elaborate than the last; which plan would be 
used would depend upon his own move¬ 
ments. Do what he would, we were ready for 
him. If he had stayed in Liverpool, we were 
ready. If he took an ordinary train, an 
express, or a special, all was ready. Every¬ 
thing had been foreseen and provided for. 

“ You may imagine that I could not do all 
this myself. What could I know of the 
English railway lines? But money can pro¬ 
cure willing agents all the world over, and I 
soon had one of the acutest brains in England 
to assist me. I will mention no names, but 
it would be unjust to claim all the credit for 
myself. My English ally was worthy of such 
an alliance. He knew the London and 
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West Coast line thoroughly, and he had 
the command of a band of workers who 
were trustworthy and intelligent. The idea 
was his, and my own judgment was only 
required in the details. We bought over 
several officials, amongst whom the most 
important was James McPherson, whom we 
had ascertained to be the guard most likely 
to be employed upon a special train. Smith, 
the stoker, was also in our employ* John 
Slater, the engine-driver, had been approached, 
but had been found to be obstinate and 
dangerous, so we desisted. We had no 
certainty that Monsieur Caratal would take 
a special, but we thought it very probable, for 
it was of the utmost importance to him that 
he should reach Paris without delay. It was 
for this contingency, therefore, that we made 
special preparations —- preparations which 
were complete down to the last derail long 
before his steamer had sighted the shores of 
England You will be amused to learn that 
there was one of my agents in the pilot-boat 
which brought that steamer to its moorings, 

“The moment that Caratal arrived in 
Liverpool we knew that he suspected danger 
and was on his guard. He had brought with 
him as an escort a dangerous fellow, named 
Gomez, a man who carried weapons, and 
was prepared to use them. This fellow 
carried CarataPs confidential papers for him, 
and was ready to protect either them or his 
master. The probability was that Caratal 
had taken him into his counsels, and that to 
remove Caratal without removing Gomez 
would be a mere waste of energy. It 
was necessary that they should be involved 
in a common fate, and our plans to that end 
were much facilitated by their request for a 
special train. On that special train you will 
understand that two out of the three servants 
of the company were really in our employ, 
at a price which would make them inde¬ 
pendent for a lifetime- I do not go so far as 
to say that the English are more honest than 
any other nation, but I have found them 
more expensive to buy. 

“ I have already spoken of my English 
agent—who is a man with a considerable 
future before him, unless some complaint of 
ffie throat carries him off before his time. 
He had charge of all arrangements at 
Liverpool, whilst I was stationed at the 
inn at Kenyon, where 1 awaited a cipher 
signal to act When the special was 
arranged for, my agent instantly telegraphed 
to me and warned me how soon I should 
have everything ready. He himself under 
the name of Horace Moore applied im- 
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mediately for a special also, in the hope that 
he would be sent down with Monsieur 
Caratal, which might under certain circum¬ 
stances have been helpful to us. If, for 
example, our great coup had failed, it would 
then have become the duty of my agent to 
have shot them both and destroyed their 
papers. Caratal was on his guard, however, 
and refused to admit any other traveller. 
My agent then left the station, returned by 
another entrance, entered the guard’s van on 
the side farthest from the platform, and 
travelled down with McPherson, the guard. 



“In the meantime you will be interested 
to know what my own movements were. 
Everything had been prepared for days before, 
and only the finishing touches were needed. 
The side line which we had chosen had once 
joined the main line, but it had been dis¬ 
connected. We had only to replace a 
few mils to connect it once more. These 
rails had been laid down as far as could 
be done without danger of attracting atten¬ 
tion, and now it was merely a case of com¬ 
pleting a juncture with the line, and arranging 
the points as they had been before. The 
sleepers had never been removed, -and the 
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rails, fish plates, and rivets were all ready, for 
we had taken them from a siding on the 
abandoned portion of the line. With my small 
but competent band of workers, we had every¬ 
thing ready long before the special arrived. 
When it did arrive, it ran off upon the small 
side line so easily that the jolting of the points 
appears to have been entirely unnoticed by 
the two travellers. 

u Our plan had been that Smith the stoker 
should chloroform John Slater the driver, 
and so that he should vanish with the others. 
In this respect, and in this respect only, our 
plans miscarried—I except the criminal folly 
of McPherson in writing home to his w ife. 
Our stoker did his business so clumsily that 
Slater in his struggles fell off the engine, and 
though fortune was with us so far that he 
broke his neck in the fall, still he remained 
as a blot upon that which would otherwise 
have been one of those complete masterpieces 
which are only to be contemplated in silent 
admiration. The criminal expert will find 
in John Slater the one flaw' in all our 
admirable combinations. A man who has 
had as many triumphs as I can afford to 
be frank, and I therefore lay my 
finger upon John Slater, and I 
proclaim him to be a flaw. 

£t But now I have got our special 
train upon the small line two kilo 
metres, or rather more than one 
mile in length, which leads, or 
rather used to lead, to the aban¬ 
doned Heartsease mine, once one 
of the largest coal mines in England. 

You will ask hovv it is that no one 
saw the train upon this unused line, 

I answer that along its entire 
length it runs through a deep cut¬ 
ting, and that, unless someone had 
been on the edge of that cutting, he 
could not have seen it. There was 
someone on the edge of that cutting. 

I was there. And now I will tell 
you what I saw, 

u My assistant had remained at 
the points in order that he might 
superintend the sw itching off of the 
train. He had four armed men with 
him, so that if the train ran off the 
line — we thought it probable, 
because the points were very rusty 
—we might still have resources to 
fall back upon. Having once seen 
it safely on the side line, he handed 
over the responsibility to me. I 
was waiting at a point which over¬ 
looks the mouth of the mine, and I 
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was also armed, as were my two companions. 
Come what might, you see, I was always ready, 
44 The moment that the train was fairly on 
the side line, Smith, the stoker, slowed- 
down the engine, and then, having turned 
it on to the fullest speed again, he 
and McPherson, with my English lieutenant, 
sprang off before it was too late. It may be 
that it was this slowing-down which first 
attracted the attention of the travellers, but 
the train was running at full speed again be¬ 
fore their heads appeared at the open window. 
It makes me smile to think how bewildered 
they must have been. Picture to yourself 
your own feelings if, on looking out of your 
luxurious carriage, you suddenly perceived 
that the lines upon which you ran were 
rusted and corroded, red and yellow' with 
disuse and decay ! What a catch must have 
come in their breath as in a second it flashed 
upon them that it was not Manchester but 
Death which was waiting for them at the end 
of that sinister line. But the train was run¬ 
ning with frantic speed, rolling and rocking 
over the rotten line, while the wheels made a 
frightful screaming sound upon the rusted 



I WAS WAITING AT A POINT WHICH OVERLOOKS THE MOUTH OF 
THE MINE," 
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surface. I was close to them, and could see 
their faces. Caratal was praying, I think— 
there was something like a rosary dangling 
out of his hand. The other roared like a 
bull who smells the blood of the slaughter¬ 
house. He saw r us standing on the bank, and 
he beckoned to us like a madman. Then he 
tore at his wrist and threw his despatch-box 
out of the window in our direction. Of course, 
his meaning was obvious. Here was the 
evidence, and they would promise to be silent 
if their lives were spared. It would have been 
very agreeable if we could have done so, but 
business is business. Besides, the train was 
now as much beyond our control as theirs. 

“ He ceased howling when the train rattled 
round the curve and they saw the black 
mouth of the mine yawning before them. 
We had removed the boards which had 
covered it, and we had cleared the square 
entrance. The rails had formerly run very 
close to the shaft for the convenience of 
loading the coal, and we had only to add two 
or three lengths of rail in order to lead to the 
very brink of the shaft. In fact, as the lengths 
would not quite fit, our line projected abput 
three feet over the edge. We saw the two 
heads at the window: Caratal below, Gomez 
above ; but they had both been struck silent 
by what they saw. And yet they could not 
withdraw their heads. The sight seemed to 
have paralyzed them. 

“ I had wondered how the train running at 
a great speed would take the pit into which 
I had guided it, and I was much interested 
in watching it. One of my colleagues thought 
that it would actually jump it, and indeed it 
was not very far from doing so. Fortunately, 
however, it fell short, and the buffers of the 
engine struck the other lip of the shaft with 
a tremendous crash. The funnel flew off 
into the air. The tender, carriages, and van 
were all mashed into one jumble, which, 
with the remains of the engine, choked for a 
minute or so the mouth of the pit. Then 
something gave way in the middle, and the 
whole mass of green iron, smoking coals, brass 
fittings, wheels, woodwork, and cushions all 
crumbled together and crashed down into 
the mine. We heard the rattle, rattle, rattle, 
as the debris struck against the walls, and 
then quite a long time afterwards there came 
a deep roar as the remains of the train 
struck the bottom. The boiler may have 
burst, for a sharp crash came after the roar, 
and then a dense cloud of steam and smoke 
swirled up out of the black depths, falling in 
a spray as thick as rain all round us. Then 
the vapour shredded off into thin wisps, which 
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floated away in the summer sunshine, and all 
was quiet again in the Heartsease mine. 

“ And now, having carried out our plans 
so successfully, it only remained to leave no 
trace behind us. Our little band of workers 
at the other end had already ripped up the 
rails and disconnected the side line, replacing 
everything as it had been before. We were 
equally busy at the mine. The funnel and 
other fragments were thrown in, the shaft 
was planked over as it used to be, and 
the lines which led to it were torn up and 
taken away. Then, without flurry, but with¬ 
out delay, we all made our way out of the 
country, most of us to Paris, my English 
colleague to Manchester, and McPherson 
to Southampton, whence he emigrated to 
America. Let the English papers of that 
date tell how thoroughly we had done our 
work, and how completely we had thrown the 
cleverest of their detectives^off our track. 

“You will remember that Gomez threw his 
bag of papers out of the window, and I need 
not say that I secured that bag and brought 
them to my employers. It may interest my 
employers now, however, to learn that out of 
that bag I took one or two little papers as a 
souvenir of the occasion. I have no wish to 
publish these papers; but, still, it is every man 
for himself in this world, and what else can I 
do if my friends will not come to my aid when 
I want them ? Messieurs, you may believe 
that Herbert de Lernac is quite as formidable 
when he is against you as when he is with 
you, and that he is not a man to go to the 
guillotine until he has seen that every one of 
you is en route for New Caledonia. For 
your own sake, if not for mine, make haste, 

Monsieur de-•, and General-, and 

Baron-(you can fill up the blanks for 

yourselves as you read this). I promise you 
that in the next edition there will be no 
blanks to fill. 

“ P.S.—As I look over my statement there 
is only one omission which I can see. It 
concerns the unfortunate man McPherson, 
who was foolish enough to write to his wife 
and to make an appointment with her in New 
York. It can be imagined that when interests 
like ours were at stake, we could not leave 
them to the chance of whether a man in that 
class of life would or would not give away his 
secrets to a woman. Having once broken his 
oath by writing to his wife, we could not trust 
him any more. We took steps therefore to 
insure that he should not see his wife. I have 
sometimes thought that it would be a kindness 
to write to her and to assure her that there 
is no impediment to her marrying again.” 
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HIRTY-SIX years have passed 
away since Sir Charles Bright 
laid the first Atlantic cable, 
and the younger generation 
know nothing of the immense 
enthusiasm which the great 
project evoked among all classes at that period. 
Owing to errors of construction this cable 
did not last long ; but when, seven years later, 
the second attempt was made, all the former 
excitement w*as revived* Special corre¬ 
spondents accompanied the expedition, arid 
the progress of the work, as reported daily 
through the cable, was followed with the 
keenest interest On its successful comple¬ 
tion the problem of deep-sea communication 
seemed definitely solved, and subsequent 
cables attracted little attention. But the 
work of submarine telegraphy went steadily 
on, and at the present time there are ten 
Atlantic cables, with two more in course of 
construction; while thirty-six telegraph ships 
are employed in laying new lines or repairing 
the 130,000 miles of cable already at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Before a cable is laid it has, of course, to 
be made, and all the cables now in existence 
have, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
come from three large cable factories on the 
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banks of the Thames. Till within the last 
four or five years England was the 01 ly 
country which manufactured submarine 
cables, hut now France and Italy have 
appeared as competitors in the industry* The 
amount they make, however, is at present 
inconsiderable* 

A submarine cable consists of three por¬ 
tions : the conductor, or central copper w f ire, 
through which the electric current passes ; 
the insulator, or gutta - percha covering, 
designed to prevent the escape of electricity; 
and the sheathing, or outer steel wires, added 
to give the cable sufficient strength to be 
proof against the strain of laying and 
picking up. The conductor, which usually 
consists of six fine copper wires stranded 
round a central one, has three coverings of 
gutta-percha alternated with a sticky com¬ 
pound, to make them adhere perfectly to¬ 
gether* The smallest air-hole or pin prick 
causes a fault in the cable, which the current 
rapidly develops till signalling becomes im¬ 
possible. Gutta-percha is not an absolute 
insulator of electricity, but its conductivity is 
so small, that it may be said to stand in the 
same relation to copper as the rate of a body 
moving through ift. in 6,700 years is to 
the velocity of light. 
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number of men are stationed to coil it 
in regular turns round a central cone. One 
of them receives it as it descends, and 
running round brings it within reach of the 
others, who place it close against the pre¬ 
ceding turn. In the case of large tanks and 
a heavy type of cable, this man’s work is very 
hard, and he has to be relieved at frequent 
intervals. With a light type of cable the rate 
of coiling is sometimes as high as six knots 
an hour. 

The size of the tanks in a telegraph ship is 
an important point in cable-laying, for the 
larger they are, the wider is the margin of 
safety with regard to the speed of paying out. 

The Sihertown^ belonging to the Silver town 
Telegraph Works Company* is the largest ship 
in the cable fleet Her three tanks are 30ft 
in depth and average 50ft in diameter. 
Their cubical contents are one third greater 
than those of the iate Great Eastern , The 
size of the tanks gives the vessel a large beam, 
and the bridge is 55ft broad, which is one 
foot in excess of London Bridge. Her 
draught when fully loaded is 31ft, the 
greatest draught of any ship afloat. 

Previously to laying a cable, it is necessary 
to take careful soundings over the intended 
route. This is done either by the vessel 
which brings out the cable or by some other 
telegraph ship beforehand. Sounding plays 
a very important part in submarine telegraphy* 
for sudden variations of depth, if unexpected 
and not allowed for* often prove fatal to a 
cable. The sounding apparatus is usually 
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As the completed cable leaves the machine, 
it is coiled into large tanks and covered with 
water to preserve it in good condition till the 
ship is ready to receive it. The tanks are 
built near to the water’s edge* so that the 
loading of the ship, which lies in the river, 
may be carried on as conveniently as possible. 
The loading itself 
is an interesting 
process to watch. 

The cable is hauled 
out of the tanks by 
a temporary engine 
on the deck of the 
ship, and is sup¬ 
ported in the space 
between ship and 
shore by passing 
over running blocks 
suspended from 
scaffolding, which 
is erected in two or 
three empty barges, 
moored fore and 
aft. On reaching 
the deck, the cable 
is let down into 
one of the tanks 
with which all tele¬ 
graph ships are 


provided. Here a 
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A Strange Beginning. 

Bv (1. M. Roiuns. 

- I 

Myself in that moment ; a ruffian lies 
Somewhere : your slave see, bom in his place. 

— Robert Browning. 


T was not often that Mildred 
found herself in a difficulty. 
In these days of health, energy, 
and independence, young 
women for the most part are 
safe and sensible—and pos¬ 
sibly distress of mind had something to do 
with the very unusual imprudence which, 
added to a chapter of accidents, had caused 
so good a cyclist, and so accustomed a 
traveller, to allow herself to be benighted on 
Widemoor. 

The sun dipped behind the rugged crown 
of the Elf Tor just as she reached the 
summit of the great hill beyond Stagford, 
where the wildness of the moor really begins. 
She was tired out with a long day, and her 
heart was heavy—a most unusual thing in 
her experience. The day had been extremely 
hot, and not a breath of air floated towards 
her from the vast, hushed expanse of darken¬ 
ing moorland which lay before her, the 
lonely road dimly glimmering in the growing 
obscurity. 

Darkness was of course in itself not a thing 
to be feared. Her well-trimmed lamp was 
full, and she had twice or thrice been over 
the road before. For her brother was 
chaplain to the great gaol which lay at Kings- 
keep in a hollow of the hills; and she was 
paying him a visit of several weeks' duration. 

But to-night there was something weird, 
grim, threatening, in the aspect of the moor. 
A long, sullen, purple storm was travelling 
slowly upward from the east; already it had 
arched over all the heavens except the 
ultimate west, where, under a lowering prison-^ 
bar, the red sun shot one bloodshot glance— 
“to see the plain catch its estray,”as Mildred 
whispered to herself. 

That truly awful feeling which solitude 
sometimes engenders—the feeling that Nature 
is lying in wait to trap you—was strong upon 
the girl to-night. But her small, composed, 
resolute face showed no sign of flinching. 
Reach Kingskeep that night she must, storm 
or no storm, for Alan, her brother, was 
expecting her. Her hope was to gain the 
little inn at Druid's Bridge before the 
tempest overtook her, and shelter there until 
the worst was over. 

As she paused on the summit, the last red 


shaft of radiance was withdrawn, like the 
closing of a wicked eye. She lit her lamp, 
mounted, and was soon sailing down the first 
billow of the heaving moor. When she got 
to the bottom, the hills had gathered them¬ 
selves together against her, and closed her 
round : no world existed now but the breath¬ 
less silence of the great desolate wilderness. 
Still the road flickered before her, and she 
made good pace ; but, alas! she was riding 
a race in which she could not hope to win. 
Long, long before she drew near Druid's 
Bridge, the thunder had opened its batteries, 
and the spears of the lightning were thrust¬ 
ing the prone earth through and through. 

Then came the hissing deluge of the rain, 
—faster, harder, each moment more irre¬ 
sistible; till Mildred was drenched through 
her serviceable serge to her delicate skin, and, 
realizing that she was conquered, dismounted, 
panting, to see if the inhospitable waste could 
offer any shelter. Just then there caught her 
eye, dimly outlined against the sky, a huge, 
barred, skeleton object, which she knew to 
be the water-wheel, which still hung over the 
deserted mines. 

Close to that wheel she remembered that 
there stood a small stone building—even if 
roofless, it would be better than the open. 
Wheeling her machine, she plunged into the 
spongy turf which lay to the right of the road, 
and, blinded by the streaming rain, and 
impeded by her soaked shoes and clinging 
skirt, struggled bravely on, till she almost 
pitched headlong into the brick sluice over 
which the idle wheel forlornly hung. The 
sluice was usually dry, but now the water was 
leaping and gurgling down it; a flash of 
lighthing rent the sky, and showed her the 
crumbling stone hut. Carefully pushing her 
bicycle through the doorway, she bestowed it 
and herself under a sloping bit of roof which 
the shepherds had contrived in one corner, 
and, with heaving heart and panting breath, 
felt herself victorious. Her first care was her 
precious lamp, without which her chance of 
again striking the road she had abandoned 
was precarious. 

It was burning steadily. She extracted a 
rag from her wallet, and carefully wiped both 
her lamp and her handle-bar, with a care and 
comj|)|^!|a^^^ Vacate a healthy 
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LANDING CABLE AT BAHIA, HNAZ3L. SHOWING HAULING LINE AND BALLOON BDOVS sUi't'OICTING CABLE. 

Frvm a Phvlo* 


“Silvertown ” Company is to attach two 
u spider sheaves,” or large V-shaped wheels, 
to sail;! anchors securely buried on the beach 
and about sixty yards apart. A strong line is 
then run from the ship round these two wheels 
and back again. One end is secured to the 
end of the cable, and the other end is hauled 
on to by the heaving-in machinery on board. 
The cable end itself has already been brought 
out of the tank to the stern of the vessel. On 
its way it takes three turns round the paying- 
out drum, and thence passes under the dyna¬ 
mometer, a machine 
for measuring the 
strain on the cable 
during laying. 

When all is ready 
the word is given to 
heavedn on the line, 
and the cable starts 
on its journey to the 
shore. In order to 
prevent it sinking to 
the bottom on its 
way, large india-rub¬ 
ber balloon buoys, 
nearly a yard in 
diameter, are at¬ 
tached at intervals of 
30ft. to 6ofu, and 
support it 2ft. or 3ft. 
below the surface. 

Meanwhile a trench 
has been opened up 
from the shore to the 
hut, to receive the 
cable and shelter it 


from the injurious effects of exposure to the 
sun. On reaching the shore it is laid along 
this trench and the end inserted through the 
flooring into the hut, where it is connected 
to the speaking instruments, and establishes 
communication with the ship. 

The cable is now released from the buoys, 
and when the cable hands have returned to 
the ship, the anchor is weighed, and “paying 
out” commences. The rate, at first slow, is 
considerably accelerated on reaching the 
lighter type of cable, and the SUvertaivn can 

lay at the rate of nine 
knots and sometimes 
even ten knots, the 
size of her tanks 
making the operation 
free from danger* The 
first shore end is 
usually buoyed some 
ten to twenty miles 
from shore, and then 
the vessel steams on 
to land the shore 
end at the second of 
the two places which 
are to be put in tele¬ 
graphic communica¬ 
tion. If the cable is 
a long one, such as 
an Atlantic cable, it 
will take at least ten 
or twelve days. 
Relays of watches 
give unremitring at¬ 
tention to every 
detail of the work. 
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The engineer-in-chief decides the amount of 
slack cable—that is, cable in excess of the 
distance travelled—which the depth and the 
character of the sea bottom necessitate. 

The rate of paying out is regulated by 
varying the amount of the weights on the 
paying-out drum. A man is stationed at a 
hand-wheel in front of the dynamometer to 
watch the strain it registers, and to increase 
or decrease the pressure of the brakes, 
according as this strain is too little or 


watches the small round spot of light, thrown 
by the mirror of the galvanometer, as it 
quivers on the darkened scale. Every five 
minutes, almost to the second, this small 
spot gives a sudden leap, proving that the 
electrician left ashore in the hut has sent his 
signal up to time, and that the continuity of 
the inner wire remains unbroken. Should 
the spot suddenly vanish from the scale and 
not return, the electrician knows that a fault 
has developed, the engineer in chief is at 



too great. In the tank from which the 
cable is being paid out, half-a-dozen men 
are employed removing the thin laths of 
wood between the flakes, and keeping watch 
on the cable, as it rises from its bed like an 
interminable snake, and ascends wriggling 
and twisting to the eye-hole at the top of the 
tank. The foreman stands above, close to an 
electric bell-push communicating with the 
engine-room, ready to ring “ stop her ” directly 
anything goes wrong. The enormous strain 
thrown upon a cable by a foul in the tanks 
may be better understood when it is known 
that, if paying out in 2,yoo fathoms at only 
knots an hour, from the stern of the ship 
to the spot where the cable touches the 
ground there is a length of no less than twenty- 
seven statute miles, a particular point of cable 
taking over three hours to reach the bottom. 

But perhaps the most interesting work is 
to be seen in the testing-room. Here the 
electrician sits at his post in front of an array 
of testing instruments, with their bright brass 
terminals and glossy ebonite bases, and 


once informed, and the ship is stopped 
The cable is then picked up with a grapnel, 
several kinds of which are shown in the next 
illustration. When the fault comes on board, 
it is cut out, the two ends spliced, and 
paying out resumed. 

At length the ship comes up to the buoy 
attached to the cable which was the first to 
be laid, the end is hauled on board and 
spliced to the cable which the ship has been 
paying out, and which has been cut and 
brought round to the bows for the purpose. 
On the completion of the splice, it is carefully 
lowered over the bows by a couple of manila 
ropes, and when it is well clear of the ship 
the signal is given, two men with sharp axes 
sever the two ropes, and the cable disappears 
with a farewell swish beneath the surface. 

The interest of a cable expedition is not 
confined to the work alone. Cable engineers 
are the greatest travellers of any profession, 
the Navy, of course, excepted. An officer in 
the mercantile marine is not, as a rule, 

acquainted with as many coasts as a sub- 
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marine telegraph engineer his equal in age. 
For a ship’s officer, after his apprenticeship 
in sailing vessels, usually enters a line of 
steamers which call, voyage after voyage, at the 
same places with unvarying routine ; whereas 


West Coast at that season of the year was 
far more deadly than Brazil. Leave was, 
however, granted to land the cable at 
a certain spot, which was to be roped off and 
guarded by a cordon of soldiers. There was 



VARIOUS KINDS OF GRAPNELS AND A MUSHROOM ANCHOR. [ th&fa 


a cable engineer may go to a different part of 
the world with every trip. At one season of 
the year lie is laying a cable at some small 
settlement on the West Coast of Africa, con¬ 
sisting of barely half-a-dozen European in¬ 
habitants, and so little known that even its 
position is not properly located on the 
Admiralty charts, A few months later he is 
putting in a new shore end at one of the 
busy Australian ports* Plenty of adventures 
lie in his path. Sometimes he is on the 
coast of a South American Republic at the 
height of a revolution, and encounters all 
the difficulties and even risks of laying cable 
from one port in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment to another in the hands of its 
opponents. On one occasion the late King 
of Dahomey, before his power had been 
shattered by the French, sent a message to 
the cable engineer, who had erected a hut 
on what His Majesty considered to be his 
territory, that lie would come down with his 
amazons and “ sweep the white men into the 
sea,” if it were not removed at once. 

I^ess hazardous, but considerably more 
irksome, are the vexatious local regulations of 
small Colonial ports. On arriving at a French 
settlement on the West Coast of Africa, a 
telegraph ship from Pernambuco was put in 
quarantine, although she had been twenty- 
two days at sea, and the climate of the 


a heavy surf, through which Europeans never 
ventured except in native canoes. Although 
none of these were allowed to approach the 
ship, the engineer-in-chief determined to land 
the cable. Those who have not tried to run 
an ordinary boat, propelled by oars, through 
West African breakers, can have no idea of 
the difficulties of the undertaking, but two 
boats succeeded in getting ashore with the 
necessary gear, and the cable was landed in 
the course of the day. On the return journey, 
however, both boats were capsized and stove 
in, and as the shore-party could not expect 
the ship to send any more in such a surf, 
they returned to the beach wet through, and 
prepared to spend the night on the sand. 
The governor relented sufficiently to send 
down a tent, together with food and change 
of clothes, which were delivered at the end of 
a pole, and the Englishmen made themselves 
fairly comfortable. The following morning 
the difficulty was surmounted by the crews of 
two native canoes offering to take them on 
board and then undergo twenty-four days 3 
quarantine on shore, for which impending 
loss of liberty they were amply compensated. 

This is one of the many fixes in which a 
cable engineer may at any time find himself, 
and their occurrence adds a sense of novelty, 
if not always of undiluted pleasure, to his 
varied career. 
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Curiosities in Ancient Caricatures , 

Bv J. Holt Schooling. 


AMILIARITY with the many 
clever caricatures of to-day 
does not, in many cases, 
extend to an acquaintance 
with equally clever caricatures 
of ancient times. We admire 
the pungent black-and-white sarcasms of a 
Gould, and, to go farther back, of a Gillray 



No, i.-"Doyouknow + . , i1 —[Mr. Penley m 
“The Private Secretary."] 

or of a Hogarth, and there, as a rule, our 
knowledge of the art of caricature stops. 
But there exist excellent examples of this art, 
which date back to very early times indeed, 
and these drawings, which have the quality 
of much intrinsic oddity and grotesqueness, 
have also a historic and social interest, and 
some of them have also a most curious 
resemblance to persons and incidents that 
are sufficiently familiar to us of the present 
day to warrant some reference to these curious 
resemblances to modern things which arc to 
be seen in ancient caricatures. 

For example, look at No. i, which at once 
suggests Mr. Penley’s facial expression in 
“ The Private Secretary ” when he was speak¬ 
ing the well-known catch-words, “ Do you 
know . . This quaint bit of coincidence 
is, of course, only coincidence, for the 
original of No. i was an ancient South Sea 
Islands’ idol, centuries before clever Mr. 
Penley became the idol of a considerable 
section of modern theatre-goers. 

One authority on caricatures says that 
Bufalmaco, an Italian painter, in about 
a.d. 1330 drew caricatures, and put labels 
with sentences on them to the mouths of 
his figures; and the word itself is derived 
from the Italian verb caricare, to charge or 
load, and, therefore, it means a picture 

VoJ. *vi.~ 22. 
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which is charged or exaggerated. But we 
can go much farther back than the year 
1330, and then find grotesque instances of 
mankind’s apparently innate love of making 
other people “ make faces.” 

No. 2 is a fairly good example of early 
barbaric skill in caricature, This was a 
favourite idol, and its expression of grief, 
with its air of savage wildness, reminds me 
of a gentleman whom at one time I used to 
meet fairly often on the District (underground) 
Railway : sometimes, this idol sat opposite 
to me in the compartment, and one effect of 
his liver complaint was his habit of viciously 
and violently shutting the door from his 
corner seat if by chance a passenger got out 



No* 2,“Suffmtig from a liver complaint 


and left the door open. Truly, a most illogi¬ 
cal way of showing an idol’s resentment, to 
inflict an appalling bang on one’s own 
tympanum, because another person has 
omitted to do so. The last time I met this 
idol No. 2, the comers of his mouth had 
dropped still more than they do here. 
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No, 3.—“ Leni'Pie-look^l-tbe-loftfitit-" 

No. 3 is an illustration that reminds us 
of Miss Mary H. Tennyson's amusing story 
in The Strand Magazine for January, 1895 
—“ Let-me-look-at*the-tongue.” Actually, 

No, 3 formed part of a South Sea Islander's 
club, and the tongue was the business end 
of this weapon. The 
tongue is still out, and 
no persuasion can get it 
back again. 

There is an expression 
about the contour of the 
mouth and jaws of No. 4 
that distinctly suggests 
the premonitory symjv 
ioms of that fearful yell 
of infancy, just at the 
moment before the babe 
“gives tongue "—but the 
developed teeth interfere 
with this theory. To 
while away an idle hour, 
a savage person living 
in an age now remote 
made this caricature of 
his dearest friend, which 
now serves to suggest an 
advertisement of a well- 
known modern dentist, 

But what shall we say 
about No. 5 ? These 
distorted and even shock¬ 
ing features are bad 


enough to have been the origin of the 
modern Australian scallywag's term of 
reproach to a passing friend — “ Halloa, 
Image ! ” To which the friend promptly 
replies—“What yer, Face ! ” Anyway, No. 5 
was a savage’s image, and it is a face —a face 
that has evidently exposed itself to the 
danger against which Sir Thomas Brown, 
an ingenious writer of Charles Ills reign* 
warned a friend when he wrote, a propm of 
caricatures, u Expose not thyself by four- 
footed man¬ 
ners [bestial 
manners] unto 
monstrous 
draughts 
drawings] and 
caricatura rep¬ 
resentations." 

Concerning 
these interest¬ 
ing pieces of 
early South 
Sea {not South- 
sea) caricature, 
we should be 
doing an in¬ 
justice to these 
barbarians if 
in mentioning, 
and showing, 
their grotesque 
productions, 
we omitted to 
take note of 
the tools with 
w h i c h they 
worked. Their 
adzes were of 
stone, their 
gouge, or chisel, was made of the bones of 
the human arm— an enemy's arm, for pre¬ 
ference—their rasps, or files, were of coral, 
and their polishing material, which they 
employed on the sjfrecimens now before us, 
w T as mainly coral sand. Despite these disad¬ 
vantages, the savages mentioned are entitled 
to a leading place among the pioneers of the 
art of caricature, and we may see that they 
had a dim perception of the up-to-date 
artistic quality called “ actuality,’’ by 

noting that these early artists appended 
tufts of real hair to their works—see No. 
3 —and real teeth—see Nos. 4 and 5. 
Moreover, these are real, tangible caricatures, 
that can be touched and handled, and, as in 
the case of No, 3, forced with a wall and a 
definite purpose into the perception of a 
neighbouring brain—however dull If the 
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No. 7 h—I n the upper boxes (old style). 


hypercritical reader think that these early 
caricatures lack the pointed sarcasm of a 
Gould or of a Hogarth, let him remember 
that these savage sarcasms were based on 
“ deeds not words,” and let him observe 
that the tongue in No. 3 is sufficiently 
pointed to be effective at close quarters 
with the artist who made it. Take my 
word for it, the caricaturist who made 
No, 3 quite understood the art of driving 
the point of his sarcasm home to his 
opponent 

Caricature No, 6 is the last example I 
shall show of the work of these barbaric 
pioneers of the art with which this paper 
deals : the £t intense ” facial expression, made 
fun of some years ago by the satirists who 
laughed the more fervid devotees of the 



NoL An ultra interne young woman. 


esthetic cult out of existence, is curiously 
well suggested by this early example of savage 
art. Here, again, real hair and real teeth 
were inserted in this female mask. 

The art of caricature has flourished at all 
times, and In all places. Pauson, a Greek 
painter of ancient times, and who is men¬ 
tioned by Aristotle, showed a perception of 
this fanciful quality of art when he made the 
neat reply now to be quoted. Someone had 
ordered of Pauson the picture of a horse 
rolling on the ground Pauson painted the 
horse running. The customer complained 
that the condition of his order had not been 
fulfilled, “Turn the picture upside down,” 
said the artist, “ and the horse will seem to 
roll on the ground ” Even nowadays, the 
art of turning people upside down—in a 
figurative sense—is often used as effectively 


as was the Greek painter’s expedient of re¬ 
versing his horse. Perhaps the universal 
prevalence of the art of caricature may be 
due to the fact that the generality of 
people are more influenced by pictorial 
representations than by written state¬ 
ments : witness the extraordinary popu¬ 
larity of election cartoons. Only the 
other day, a well-known writer said he 
thought that Mr* Gould and his brethren 
might, by their pencils, do more to set 
nations by the ears than anyone could 
accomplish by their pens. 

China and Japan supply excellent 
examples of caricature. No. 7, for 
example, represents an ancient bit of 
Chinese work notable for its deviation 
from the stolid sobriety of features and 
attitude usually seen in the Chinese. No. 
S, again, may be called a Chinese bon 
vivant (if one can imagine a Chinaman 
being a bon vivant) who is thoroughly 



No. 3.—“ Now, [ wonder where he heard that f M 
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are you fallen so low ? I had thought that 
the sudden sight of the man you ruined might 
have wrought your salvation : but you have 
hardened your heart. Is it any use to make 
an appeal to your better self? ” 

Venning turned away and groaned. 

“ My suggestion is this,” said Leonard— 
“ that you shall do what you recommended 
me to do—go away. Hide yourself wherever 
you choose. I will go back to prison, and I 
will give Mr. Ridsdale power to visit my 
solicitor and get the documents that would 
clear me. I shall say what is the truth—that 
I kept silence because I was a single man ; 
there was nobody to care so very much 
whether I was in prison or out of it But you 
had just married a lovely girl, delicately 
nurtured, who believed in you. Your father, 
the old country parson, would have died of a 
broken heart; in fact, the whole of your family, 
and the whole of her family, would have shared 
your disgrace. Add to this, that I was fond 
of you; that I believed in you ; that I was 
most awfully sorry for you. Those were the 
reasons why I took your punishment on me. 
Have you no spark of shame left in you, that 
you can meet me as you have done ? ” 

There was a long, dreadful pause: Rids¬ 
dale stood, stiff and still, watching to see 
the result of this appeal. No further 
doubt could remain in his mind. Certainly 
Venning was the criminal, and the other 
capable of a most astounding height of 
self-sacrifice. 

The perfumed breeze swept silently over 
the moorland ; far off the corn-crake uttered 
her curious note; there was a tiny murmur 
from the rain-swollen runlet by the roadside; 
no other sound but Venning’s laboured 
breathing. At last he looked up, and 
hesitatingly held out his hand to Waring. 
“ Good-bye,” he said, “ and may God prosper 
your after-life. I will—go .... as you 
said.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Leonard, heartily, “ and 
to you also, for a time, Mr. Ridsdale. I see 
my mates approaching—they have noticed 
your light.” 

A shout sounded close upon them, in the 
stillness, and Venning leapt, quivered, 
crouched like a beaten hound. 

“All right, Jem Blake, I’m here,” said 
Waring, sturdily, as the captors rushed upon 
him. “Steady, boys—I’ve just got to say a 
private word to the chaplain, and then I’m 
ready to go back to supper. Sorry I knocked 
you down, old chap, but you don’t look much 
the worse for it: didn’t expect it from such a 
quiet ’un, did you ? ” 

Diqilized by Google 
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Mildred’s visit to her brother prolonged 
itself into late autumn. 

It is not easy to get a convict out of 
penal servitude when once he is in : but the 
Queen had at last graciously extended to 
Leonard Waring a free pardon for a thing he 
had never done : and one day in September 
Alan Ridsdale brought him away from 
prison, and took him to his own house, 
where he had a suit of new clothes ready for 
him. 

Mildred was waiting by the tea-table in the 
drawing-room—waiting to greet her hero. It 
would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that 
he had never once been out of her thoughts 
ever since their wild, outrageous meeting in 
the ruined hut. She was not an excitable 
girl, but her excitement, as she waited, almost 
mastered her to-day. What was his face like 
in the daylight? Her memory of it was 
etched so deep into her consciousness, as she 
had beheld it, in the smoky light of the 
bicycle lamp, strained, exhausted, disfigured 
with violent effort, yet so self-forgetful in its 
care for her and its self-reproach. 

And Waring’s remembrance of Mildred 
was just as intense; but he was afraid he had 
idealized her ; he almost wished that he was 
not to see her to-day, in the ordinary sur¬ 
roundings of modern life, in prosaic daylight, 
and pouring out tea—she who had poured 
into his soul the desire to live, and the 
renewing of hope and enthusiasm. 

Was she really as lovely as his remembrance 
of her—or was it a halo cast around her 
by exceptional circumstances, which made 
him imagine her so radiant and soulful a 
being ? 

“ And she is quite well ? Absolutely re¬ 
covered ? ” he asked, for the fiftieth time, of 
Alan, as they walked along the low, dark oak 
passage leading to the drawing-room. 

“ Well ? Oh, perfectly. Mildred’s constitu¬ 
tion is wonderful, and she made a splendid 
recovery. I—,”Alan hesitated—“I think, if 
I were you, I would not make any mention 
to her of the injury you did her,” he said, in 
a nervous undertone. “It was—altogether— 
rather odd, you know. My sister is almost 
morbidly anxious that the truth about it 
should not get about—it might confuse her if 
you called the matter to her mind just at the 
outset of your acquaintance.” 

“ I understand,” said the ex-convict, as a 
dark blush surged up under his skin. 
“Thanks for the reminder; I should have 
blundered if you had not cautioned me. 
The fact is, I am not fit to speak to a lady. 
You ought to have let me go away somewhere 
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first, to be disinfected, and to learn up some 
of the amenities of civilization.” And he 
hung back. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” said Alan, hur¬ 
riedly ; “you take it more seriously than 1 
meant. Merely a well-intentioned hint. 
Here, Mildred,’’ he had pushed open the 
door, 11 here’s Mr. Waring ! ” 

The sudden radiance of the afternoon sun¬ 
shine, of the pale, pure tints of the fresh 
little room with its glitter of flowers and 
china and silver, would have been enough to 
dazzle the eyes of the newly-freed prisoner 
without the presence of the daintily-clad, 
slender girl, with her aureole of hair, 
burnished by the sun behind. 

In all his life to come he never forgot her 
as she then stood, in her cream-coloured 
serge gown, with her glowing cheeks and her 
proud, stainless brow, that would not be 
ashamed. 

Drenched and draggled as she had been at 
their first meeting, he had yet in a moment 


but something in the spontaneous homage 
of the action brought the tears starting to 
Alan’s eyes. 

They talked, and drank tea, and ate cakes 
and fruit. Waring told of his plans for 
the future: how a distant relation of his, 
moved by his story, had written to offer 
him a post in Manchester, in a large 
factory. It was a post of great trust, and 
the man in question said he had been 
waiting all his life to find a man really 
qualified to fill it. 

And, all the while he talked, his gaze never 
left the girl’s face. 

At last, Alan had pity upon all the un¬ 
spoken words in the man’s eyes, that 
clamoured for utterance. He looked at his 
watch, and said he must go. 

Silence fell upon the room when he had 
left it—silence so eloquent that speedily it 
grew unbearable. 

Waring rose slowly from his seat, and went 
over to where Mildred sat, still with the 



realized her breed¬ 
ing. Now, so far 
from his ideal 
being shattered, he 
seemed for the first 
time to see her as 
she was—miles from 
him, serene, lofty, 
u na pproachable. 




Her hand was ex¬ 
tended—he took it. 

Then the next moment, as if he could not 
help it, he had knelt down and kissed it. 
He was on his feet again in an instant, 
and replying fairly steadily to her greeting : 


■ THE NEXT MOMENT HE HAD KNELT DOWN. 


glory of the sun through her hair, with down¬ 
cast eyes and unreadable expression. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. 

She looked up. “You are going already?” 
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‘It must be now, or not at all,” said 
Leonard. “ I mean, that what I have 
suspected, ever since the night of the thunder¬ 
storm, is true, I cannot Vie near you with¬ 
out wishing for the impossible." 

He broke off; and again fell the eloquent 
silence. After long seconds she asked, 
hesitatingly 

“ What is the impossible, Mr. Waring?” 

“ That you should ever care for me,” he 
replied, with startling directness. 

Another pause. At last 
“You have not given me much time in 
which to attempt the — the impossible,” 
slowly said the girl; “but if —if —you 
thought you could wait a little while, 
I—I—would make 
an effort.” 

He could not be¬ 
lieve it “ A convict! 

You ! ” he cried, in 
dignantly* 

“A hero,” cor¬ 
rected Mildred, 
gently* 

“I c a u1d not 
allow it —l will go 
away at once,” he 
protested. 


“You must please yourself about going 
away," said Miss Ridsdale, rising and walking 
to the open window that faced the glorious 
west; “but if you meant to go, you should 
have gone before you said—that-” 

“No,” he replied, following her, “ I had to 
say it— I could not help it, I had no choice— 
really.” 

She turned her eyes up to his as he stood 
over her. 

“Wait,” she said; “what do you know of 
me ? ” 

“ The one thing worth knowing,” he smiled, 
“ that I love you.” 

“ Is it to end like this?” she said, softly. 
“ Who could prophesy such an end to such 

a strange beginning?” 


So he did not go 
away: for after that 
they found many 
things to tell each 
other. 

According to the 
latest accounts, they 
are telling each other 
still ; the recital of a 
mutual experience 
often lasts a lifetime. 




“‘WAtT,' JSHB SAitJj * WHAT l*J VOU KNOW OF Mt? ”* 
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Note. — Under this title we in tend printing a series of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal life , 
illustrated Ay Mr, J , A . Shepherd, an artist long a favourite with readers of The S i rand Magazine. 
We shall be glad to receive similar anecdotes > fully authenticated by names of witnesses, for use in future 
numbers. While the stories themselves will be matters of fact f it must be understood that the artist will 
treat the subjects with freedom and fancy , more with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mere 
representation of the occurrences. 
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SHE FOUND HERSELF SHUT OUT— 


T is altogether old-fashioned and 
out-of-date to talk nowadays or 
animals a little below us in the 
zoological scale as being actuated 
solely by “instinct.” This sort 
of thing is become mere ignorant prejudice. 
Let anybody fair-mindedly watch the proceed¬ 
ings of a moderately clever dog for one day, 
and then deny that dog intelligence if he 
can. Put the dog face to face with some 
circumstance, or some combination of cir¬ 
cumstances, such as neither he nor any of 
his progenitors could possibly have encoun¬ 
tered. He may 

not do the wisest ■ 

thing on the 
whole, but, then, 
would an average 
human being do 
the wisest thing 
in a like case? 

Of course not. 

But whatever the 
dog does will be 
suggested by a 
natural train of 
thought, and often 
by a train of 
thought of amazing 
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acuteness. Here is no opportunity for the 
operation of inherited experience, no chance 
for the work of mere blind “instinct.” 
Anybody, by the exercise of a moment's 
thought, can recall a dozen such cases to 
his own memory, and probably not cases 
occurring to dogs only, but to other 
animals of all degrees. We expect to 
present our readers with many instances of 
the sort. 

First we offer a case rather of audacity than 
of intelligence, but of a very odd audacity. 
It occurred in the winter of the year 1894, in 
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Shire Hall Lane, Hendon, on the premises 
of Mrs. Rowcliffe. Now, in Mrs. RowclifTe’s 
farmyard abode a dog of terrible reputation. 
His savage and, formidable character was 
famous, not only in the farm, but in the 


thereabout as to the exact number of little 
boys and girls per week devoured by way of 
diversifying his diet. The dog himself under¬ 
stood the state of affairs, and abated no whit 
of his arrogance. Plainly, the world (of these 



BEwMt 


DOG 


dllf'*- 
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THE SNUGGEST PLACE WAS THE DCKi-KEN NEI.," 


neighbourhood round about Tramps avoided 
Mrs. Roweliffe’s dog, and left chalk hiero¬ 
glyphics on posts, warning tramps who 
might come after to avoid the jaws of 
this terrible quadruped, and to keep outside 
the radius of the chain that confined him, 
“Beware of the dog ! n stared in large letters 
from a board hard by the kennel, and visitors 
to the farmyard sidled by with a laborious air 


parts) was at his feet, and he was monarch of 
all he surveyed. But there was a duck in 
that farmyard wholly indifferent to the general 
terror—she never thought about it, in fact 
She was an adventurous and happy-go-lucky 
sort of duck, always ready to make the best 
of what luck came along, and never backward 
to seize her share of the good things—and a 
little extra on occasion. 




of indifference, though on the extreme edge 
of the path, and not that edge that was 
nearest the kennel So this formidable 
Cerberus ruled the district, and horrifying 
legends went among the extreme youth 
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Now, it chanced at the close of a cold day, 
when the snow lay thick everywhere, that this 
duck lagged away from the returning flock, 
perhaps in pursuit of some pleasant snack 
that it would have been foolish for a duck of 
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business instincts to make too widely known. 
Anyhow, the other ducks got safely home, 
the pen was shut, and this particular duck, 
our heroine, straggling in alone after closing 
hours, found herself shut out in a cold and 


was so altogether beyond his experience as to 
dissipate his strategy, or whether the sheer 
audacity of the thing induced temporary 
paralysis is not determined ; hut certain it 
is that the farm-hands entering in the 


Jj 

f 



—ANT> O-UT FLOUNDEttLD THE I KkROft.* 1 


snowy world. Never mind—she made no 
fuss, hut waddled calmly off round the farm¬ 
yard to find the best shelter she could. 
Plainly the snuggest place was the dog-kennd. 
Certainly the dog was in it, and snoring, 
but that didn't matter—he’d have to find a 
place somewhere else* So in floundered the 


morning found the dog shivering and 
crouching outside his kennel, and the duck 
squatting comfortably within — within the 
kennel, that is to say, and not within the 
digestive apparatus of the Terror, as every¬ 
body would have expected* 

That dog's reputation was ruined. Small 



duck, and out floundered the Terror of 
Shire Hall Lane, with his tail between his 
legs. 

Whether the cold had affected the Terror’s 
nerves, whether the attack of a quacking biped 
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boys openly flouted him, and tramps chalked 
a different figure on gate-posts, meaning that 
any tramp in want of a useless, harmless dog 
might steal one at the place indicated. The 
duck left the kennel when she thought it time 
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to go and see what was for breakfast, and 
thereafter used the pen with the others. .But 
though the dog got his quarters again, he 
never recovered his reputation. He is a 
ruined, bankrupt Terror* 

Of the ultimate fate of the duck there is 


no record: Probably it was the ultimate fate 
of most ducks—a twisted neck, and the rest 
all gravy and green peas. Though, indeed, 
one would almost expect this indomitable 
bird to arise and kick the green peas off the 
plate. 





H REE years ago “ The Cricketers ” 
at Addington, in Surrey, was the 
scene of a sad tragedy of love at 
first sight, unrequited and, indeed, 
jeered at. Mrs. Ovenden was the 
landlady of “The 
Cricketers” at 
that t i m e—a 
charming old 
lady, who died, 
alas ! early in 
the present year 
— and u T h e 
C ricketers” faced 
Addington 
Palace, the 
Archbishop of 
Ca n t er b u ryV 
residence. 


A small farmyard was attached to the inn, 
well populated with the usual sorts of birds* 
Mrs. Ovenden made an addition to these by 
the purchase of a few geese—one a particu¬ 
larly fat one. Now, all was happy in that 


■' * h 

* SHE CONCEIVED A VIOLENT ATTACHMENT EoH THE COCK * 11 
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defend her acqui¬ 
sition, while the 
unfortunate cock 
humped himself 
forlornly and 
brooded over 
plans of escape, 
and the indignant 
hens stared and 
gasped at an out¬ 
rage so entirely 
foreign to all their 
experience of the 
world of farm¬ 
yards* 

After a while 
the cock resolved 




farmyard before the arrival of those geese, 
'The hens agreed as well together as hens 
usually do, the chicks found 
plenty of amusement and 
few" disappointments, and 
the cock lorded it over all, 
loved and respected by his 
subjects, and an ornament 
and a credit to the yard. 

But the fat goose brought 
strife, discord, and jealousy. 

The moment her eye fell on 
the cock she conceived a 
violent attachment for him. 

The cock, a very respectable 
bird, was naturally scanda¬ 
lized, and did his best to 
avoid the fat goose, But in 
vain ; for the fat goose cut 
him off from his family and 
headed him aw’ay. She 
urged him before her, and finally shut him 
safely in a corner, standing before him to 


that, at least, he would mt be starved, and 
made a motion to go and pick up some- 


-AXP HROODED OVER PLAK3 OF ESCAPE, 


*THE HENS WERE STOPPED liV THE FAT CJQQSE. 


thing to eat. The fat goose reflected that 
this desire for food was only reasonable, 

and allowed her 
pet to emerge 
from the corner 
for the purpose, 
but of course 
under her strict 
surveillance. The 
cock, cheered a 
little by the con¬ 
cession, proceeded 
to peck about in 
his accustomed 
manner, and 
made a very fair 
meal, considering 
the circumstances. 
Becoming fairly 
satisfied himself, 
and still oerceivine 
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this birthday by a dinner, to 
grace which the best available 
goose should come to the 
roasting-jack, The love-lorn 
goose had lost no flesh in con¬ 
sequence of its unrequited 
affection—was fatter than ever, 
in fact. So Mrs. Oven den's 
choice fell on this goose, and 
this goose fell into a glorious 
state of gravy and stuffing, to 
the great honour of the little 
niece's birthday. The incubus 
was removed from the farm¬ 
yard, the rooster returned to 
the bosom of his family, and 
was received with great 
rejoicings. 


41 AN INDIGNATION MEETING." 


a few grains scattered near, he raised his 
voice, according to habit, with a cluck and a 
gobble, to call his faithful hens and chicks 
to the remnants of 
the feast. They 
came with the usual 
rush, but were 
stopped in full 
career by the fat 
goose, and driven 
hack in confusion* 

Reasonable refresh¬ 
ment she would 
permit, but no re¬ 
newal of old family 
ties. 

This was the 
beginning of a sad 
life for the beloved 
rooster. A goose in 
love never listens 
to either reason or 
ridicule, and indig¬ 
nation meetings of 


the hens frere as ineffectual as the 
open scorn and derision of the 
whole farmyard* The fat goose 
followed the cock about wherever 
he went, and passing travellers were 
attracted by the sight, and called in 
at “ The Cricketers ” to ask an 
explanation of the phenomenon. 
The unhappy hens and chicks were 
deserted entirely, and the persecuted 
rooster seemed to meditate suicide. 
So things went, till at last relief 
came from an unexpected quarter. 

Mrs* Ovenden had a favourite 
little niece, and, after this unhappy 
state of family affairs in the farmyard had 
lasted some time, the little niece had a birth 
day* Mrs, Ovenden resolved to celebrate 
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ANIMAL ACTUALITIES 



HE hero of this little tale was an 
ordinary dog enough to look at 
—a common fox-terrier, and not 
particularly well bred—by name* 
Zig. But his character was 
extraordinary, indeed. He had a most 



He would dive to the bottom of any pond? 
however deep, and bring up anything he 
might find. Great crowds would collect to 
watch his extraordinary feats, and his owner, 
Mr. G. C Green, now of Buluwayo (then living 
in Bromley, Kent), was extremely proud of 



he founu his wav iiarhscp uv a pauncv 



violent temper, and a most wonderful 
individuality and independence of everybody 
and everything; and his pluck was almost 
incredible—fear of any sort or kind he knew 
not the meaning of. His great accomplish¬ 
ment was diving — an accomplishment 
entirely self-taught, and one he delighted in. 


him. Zig would deliberately walk into a pond 
from the edge, along the bottom, and then 
swim to the surface with any treasure that he 
may have found. On one occasion he dived 
into one of the Keston ponds and brought up 
from the bottom an old, water-logged hop-pole. 
The thing was big and heavy enough, but 
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E< HE LAIH HOLD OF ONE 


END OF THE POLE— 


Zig was nowise daunted, and struggled ashore 
with it, almost dead with exhaustion. Nothing 
would make him give up his prize, and 
presently he set off for home by himself, 
dragging the pole with him, regardless of his 


of one end of the pole, and backed between 
the posts of the fence, dragging his property 
through endwise, finally arriving home in 
triumph with the pole. There can be no 
question of the exercise of deliberate reason 



master. He took a short cut (that was his 
independent way), and presently found his 
way barred by a paling. The pole wouldn’t 
go through as he was carrying it, so Zig, who 
was being closely watched, just sat down and 
thought the difficulty over. Then he laid hold 


in a case like this. In addition to Mr, Green 
himself, the feat was witnessed by Mr. W, H. 
Hawkins and Mr. J. A, Shepherd. 

Poor Zig was drowned at last, in course of 
a stroll along a pond-bottom. He never rose to 
the surface, and doubtless was caught by weeds. 
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cried, in agony* “They are coming to 
arrest you,” 

His eyes grew hard, and he looked at her 
with a bitter smile. She could not mistake 
the meaning of that look. 

“ You think that it is I who have betrayed 
you?” she exclaimed, in pitiful, heart-broken 
accents. £i Oh, monseigneur, may the good 
God forgive you/ 7 

u The facts speak for themselves,” he re¬ 
joined, coldly, u No one but yourself knew 
of my presence here. Your trap was well 
laid, Marie, and the jewels were a clever bait 
I hope your ingenuity will secure you a 
generous reward* Open the door and call in 
your friends* I never feared death less*” 

She looked at him with an air of bewilder¬ 
ment, as though scarcely able to comprehend 
the meaning of his words, Then a flush of 
indignation crimsoned her pale cheeks. 

w Monseigneur,” she said, “ you wrong me 
cruelly, as you will know before long* See, 
the hiding-place is known to no one but my¬ 
self* Enter it, and you will be safe*” 

He still hesitated, and she clasped her 
hands entreatingly. 

" Enter, I beseech you, monseigneur,” she 
cried. t€ Listen* They are surrounding the 
house* There is no other way of escape* 
Oh, quick, quick, or they will be here 1 31 

With a shrug of his shoulders he turned 
on his heel, and 
stepped into the 
recess. Swift as 
thought, Marie 
thrust the sliding 
panel into its 
place and closed 
the cupboard. She 
had hardly done 
so when the door 
was dashed 
violently open, 
and a crowd of 
gaunt, ragged 
peasants, hustling 
and jostling each 
other in their 
frantic haste, 
rushed headlong 
in* They were 
armed with 
roughly -made 
pikes and pitch- 
forks, and Marie 
shuddered at the 
sight of their 
brandished 
weapons, lean, 


swarthy faces, fierce eyes, and threatening 
gestures* But the necessity of appearing 
ignorant of their errand led her to make a 
desperate effort to preserve her self-control 
In a faint, unsteady voice she began to 
inquire what they wanted* But their leader, 
a brawny, black-bearded smith, in a leathern 
apron, with a huge sledge-hammer in his 
hand, stopped her rudely. 

“No lies,” he said, roughly* “They will 
not serve your turn this time* You have 
long been suspected and watched, and to¬ 
night Jean Brissac saw two men enter the 
house* They came from the English frigate 
now lying off the coast. One he recognised 
by his voice. It was the Vicomte de Trou- 
vilie* The other is now being pursued. 
What has become of the Vicomte? ” 

Marie tried vainly to meet his eyes, to 
stammer out some evasive reply* But the 
ferocious expression on the man’s coarse 
features struck her speechless, and she shrank 
back trembling with terror. 

“ You refuse to answer ? ” he cried* “ Well, 
we shall talk with you presently* Search the 
house, citizens, and be quick about it. If 
our comrades don’t put a pitchfork or a 
bullet through the fellow who went skipping 
through the wood like a rabbit, he may bring 
the English upon us at any minute*” 

His followers, who had been impatiently 
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awaiting the signal, rushed eagerly forward. 
The cottage resounded with their shouts and 
oaths, the clattering of their wooden shoes, 
the clashing of their pikes, and the crash of 
broken crockery, which in pure wantonness 
they flung upon the floor and trampled into 
fragments. They threw open the door of the 
cupboard, and in an agony of fear Marie 
buried her face in her hands, stifling with 
difficulty the scream of terror that rose to 
her lips. But, finding it empty, they turned 
away without suspecting the existence of the 
recess behind it. The search was soon over, 
and with malignant looks, and muttered 
threats and curses, they crowded about the 
white-faced girl. The brawny smith pushed 
his way to the front 

“ Now then, little viper,” he exclaimed, in 
his great, hoarse voice, “ do you understand 
that you are a traitor to the Republic, that 
you are guilty of harbouring aristocrats, who 
are in league with the perfidious English, the 
enemies of France ? Well, the punishment is 
death, Marie, death—do you understand ? 
The guillotine would slice through that pretty 
white neck of yours like a knife through a 
carrot. Come, come, don’t be obstinate, 
child. Out with all you know, or your head 
will be rolling in the sawdust before you are a 
week older.” 

But terror seemed to have deprived Marie 
of the power of speech. She gazed shud- 
deringly at the ring of cruel, scowling faces 
that surrounded her, and her lips moved, 
but the words they formed were inaudible. 
Hitherto, the smith had shielded her from 
actual violence, and evidently wished to save 
her life if she would consent to betray the 
Vicomte. But her continued silence enraged 
him, and he glared at her with a savage 
glitter in his black eyes. Suddenly he leaned 
forward, and snatched the ivory cross from 
her neck with a force that snapped the 
slender chain to which it was attached. 

“ Look ! ” he cried, holding it out, “ this 
is the price of her treachery. She betrays 
the cause of the people for such baubles as 
this.” 

The sight awoke the almost bestial 
ferocity that had been fostered in the French 
peasantry of that time by ages of cruelty and 
injustice. They cursed her and called her 
vile names. One spat upon her. Another 
lunged savagely at her with a pike. Grimy 
hands clutched at her; fierce, flushed faces 
with savage eyes and gleaming teeth were 
thrust close to hers, and she shuddered and 
screamed like some timid wild thing in the 
jaws of a pack of wolves. No doubt she 


would have been stabbed and struck down, 
and trampled to death, if the smith had not 
cleared a space about her with a swing of his 
huge hammer. 

“ Back, fools,” he exclaimed. “ The dead 
cannot speak. Do you wish the aristocrat 
to escape? Marie Lavoisier, I ask you for 
the last time : what has become of this man ? 
We can trifle no longer. The English may 
be here at any moment. If you remain 
obstinate you shall die, not by the guillotine, 
but here and now.” 

She fell sobbing on her knees before him. 

“ Oh, spare my life ! ” she cried. “ Have 
pity on me ! Do not kill me ! ” 

She clung wildly to his hand as she sobbed 
out her appeal; but her white, quivering face, 
the anguish and terror in the eyes raised to 
his, did not move him. He wrenched his 
hand free, and caught her roughly by the 
wrist. 

“ Will you tell us what has become of the 
Vicomte ? ” he shouted. 

“ Oh, no, no! ” she cried, despairingly. 
“ I cannot. I cannot.” 

“ Get me a rope ! ” he exclaimed, savagely. 

Several of the men had brought ropes with 
which to secure the prisoners they had 
expected to take, and one was eagerly passed 
to him. At one end he made a running 
noose, and threw the other across a beam 
overhead. Then, in spite of the girl’s screams 
and struggles, he caught her hands in one of 
his and forced the noose round her neck. 
They dragged her to her feet, shrieking and 
struggling, and clutching frantically at the 
tightening rope. In another moment she 
would have been dangling in the air, when 
the door of the cupboard was dashed open, 
and a clear, ringing voice bade them stop. 
They wheeled round in amazement. Before 
them stood the Vicomte de Trouville, sword 
in hand. 

With his pale, clear-cut face, slim, graceful 
figure, and air of quiet self-confidence, he 
presented a singular contrast to the swarthy, 
uncouth peasants, who stood scowling and 
snarling at him like dogs beaten away from a 
bone. 

“ Ah,” said he, in a cool, steady voice, “ so 
you inaugurate the reign of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality with the blood and tears of an 
innocent girl. You prate of the injustice 
and tyranny of the nobles, and your own 
hands are red with crimes that make the very 
name of a Frenchman odious throughout the 
world. You cowardly ruffians, your blood 
would sully the sword of a brigand, but I 
think it will gine God pleasure to see the 
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earth rid of some of you. Come, which of 
you desires the honour of dying upon a 
nobleman’s sword ? ” 

Those nearest to him shrank back as he 
took a step for¬ 
ward ; but the 
smith, with an 
inarticulate cry 
of rage, thrust 
them aside and 
swung the 
sledge - hammer 
above his shoul¬ 
der But the 
blow never fell, 

A man came 
flying through 
the doorway, 

“ Save your- 
selves / 1 he 
gasped, breath- 
1 e $ s I y, ** t h e 
English are 
upon us ! n 

But the warn¬ 
ing came too 
late. Crowding 
to the doorway 
they found them- 
selves con¬ 
fronted by the 
bronzed faces 
and glittering 
cutlasses of a 
party of British 
seamen, who, 
landing from the 
frigate, had providentially met Raoul as he 
fled through the wood, and had followed 
him at full speed to rescue the Vicomte. 
The English officer stepped forward, with 
Raoul at his elbow. 

11 Down with your arms," he cried, in 
execrable French, but with a glance and 
gesture that left no doubt as to his mean¬ 
ing, The pikes and pitchforks, and even 
the smith’s hammer, fell clattering on the 
floor. 

“ Ah, M, le Vicomte,” he said, “ I see 
that we, are not a moment too soon. Had 
they hurt a hair of your head I would 
have hung the whole crew of them. But 
we must be jogging, or we shall have the 
countryside buzzing about us like a wasp’s 
nest.” 

The Vicomte picked up the ivory cross 


lying at the smith’s feet, and took Marie by 
the hand. 

“ Come, Marie/ he said, gently, and they 
stepped through the doorway. The lieu¬ 
tenant looked 
embarrassed. 

“No offence, 
M. le Vicomte," 
he said, awk¬ 
wardly, “ but I 
fear that is an 
addition to the 
ship’s company 
to which the cap¬ 
tain may object" 
a Permit me, 
monsieur," said 
the Vicomte, 
quietly, “ to in¬ 
troduce you to 
my fiancee t 
Mademoiselle 
Lavoisier,” 

The lieuten¬ 
ant looked at 
him curiously, 
but a glance at 
Marie's gentle, 
refined face, 
now tinged with 
a faint, rosy 
blush, drove the 
lurking smile 
from his lips, 

“ Pardon me, 
M. le Vicomte," 
he said, with 
a bow. 11 Of course, the captain will be 
charmed to receive mademoiselle,” 

Then he turned to his men, and spoke in 
English, 

“ Now, my lads, put your best foot fore¬ 
most, or we shall have these French cats 
spitting at us from behind every tree, 
Quick, march." 

The silver casket is still in the possession 
of the Vicomte's descendants, and contains 
many of the priceless jewels that flashed 
and sparkled in the dim rays of the candle 
on that eventful night in 1793; hut they 
are regarded as of little value compared 
with a small ivory cross attached to a 
broken chain, once the property of one 
from whom every member of the family is 
proud to have descended. 
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MR, LIONEL 
P. SMYTHE, A.R.A. 

wm.m ear] y i ,art 
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i** 1 RfeH Mr, Lionel P. 

Smythe was 
singled out by 
the Royal Academy as 
one of the new Associates 
to that renowned body. 

Born in London of 
English parents, Mr. 

Smythe was educated at 
King’s College, and began 
his artistic career at the 
early age of fourteen* His 
water-colour and oil paint¬ 
ings have been admired 
for thirty-five years and 
more by those who, not 
being attracted by mere 
notoriety, have, from an 
entirely artistic point of 
Smythe ? s work at its proper worth. 


view, judged 


and then of the Old 
Society, for many years; 
moreover, as far as the 
Royal Academy is 
concerned, with the 
exception of the present 
year, Mr. Smythe has 
shown works on its walls 
without a break since 
1868, which in itself is a 
splendid record* Alto¬ 
gether, Mr* Smythe is a 
refined and delicate artist; 
one who has never tried 
to paint u the picture of 
the year,” and so is not 
well known to the public 
at large. He lives for 
the greater part of the 
year in an old chateau, 
not far from Witnereux, 
near Boulogne, so that his 
Mr* pictures of the Picardy scenery, studied on the 
His spot, are replete with sentiment and marked 
with something more than dexterous touch* 
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pictures of fisher life on the coast of France, 
his beautiful landscape and country-life 
subjects, have found room on the walls ot the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
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REAR-ADMIRAL 

DEWEY* 

Born 1838. 

Rear-Admiral 
George Dewey is slight 
and short of stature, 
with a fondness for the 
pleasures of society and 
the hunting-field, which 
is somewhat unusual 
with the ideal sailor of 
popular imagination. 
He entered the United 
States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis some thirty 
years ago, and has gradu¬ 
ally risen to Ins present 
position. The Civil War 
broke out at the com* 
mencement of his naval 
career, and, under Farra- 
gut, he saw T much active 
service in the naval 
encounters of that 
campaign. He was a 
lieutenant on the Missis¬ 
sippi when that vessel ran 
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all qualities in a 
sea-fighter— pro¬ 
fessional boldness 

—is shown by his recent achievements at 
Manila, which have made him a hero in the 
eyes of his countrymen, and placed him in the 
front rank of the world's naval commanders. 
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the sobriquet of “Dandy 
Dewey n by going into 
action in full dress, and 
never appearing upon 
deck without kid gloves* 
It is remarkable, too, 
that he suffers from sea* 
sickness, and from his 
earliest days in the navy 
he has never gone back 
to sea from a vacation 
ashore without an attack 
of mal-de- mer . Tha t 
he is possessed, how¬ 
ever, of the highest of 
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aground off Port Hudson, in March, 1863, 
whilst in range of a hot fire from the enemy, 
and in the work of removing the men from 
their perilous position showed rare skill and 
courage. Dewey is said to be stylish in the 
extreme, and during the Civil War he earned 
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height. She saw again his tall, stooping figure, 
standing half-dressed in the doorway, his face 
livid with fear, the candle quivering in his 
shaking hand, as he bade her get up and 
follow him instantly. Leaping out of bed 
she had wrapped a cloak about her, and 
rushed after him. That frantic flight along 
the gloomy passages by the dim, flickering 
light of the candle, while the crash of splinter¬ 
ing wood and the yells and shrieks of the 
frenzied peasants rang in her ears, haunted 
her like an evil dream. 

Fortunately the attention of the mob was 
concentrated on the front entrance, and she 
and her father managed to escape unper¬ 
ceived by a side door. Lighted torches had 
already been hurled through the shattered 
windows, and the tears trickled down the old 
steward’s wrinkled cheeks as he saw the 
flames leaping and writhing about the beauti¬ 
ful old home of the family he had served so 
long and faithfully. 

They were not pursued, and a compas¬ 
sionate neighbour sheltered them until the 
fury of the villagers, excited by a revolutionary 
fanatic from Paris, had exhausted itself in the 
destruction of the chateau. In a mood of 
half-contemptuous pity for the feeble old 
man, they had subsequently allowed him to 
live undisturbed in the cottage, which had 
been previously occupied by a gamekeeper. 
He would no doubt have been treated very 
differently had they known that he carried 
out of the burning chateau the silver casket 
containing the family jewels, which had been 
left in his charge during the Vicomte’s 
absence. 

To restore these jewels to his beloved 
young master became the one absorbing 
passion of the old man’s life; and the fear 
that they might be discovered before he had 
an opportunity of doing so tortured him day 
and night. He was perpetually devising 
some new and more ingenious place of con¬ 
cealment for them, and striving by all the 
means in his power to discover the where¬ 
abouts of the Vicomte, who, according to a 
vague rumour, had succeeded in escaping 
from France. 

At last the news arrived that the Vicomte 
was safe in London, but it came too late. 
Worn out by grief and anxiety, the old 
steward had been growing feebler every day, 
and he died without being able to accomplish 
the task on which he had set his heart. With 
his latest breath he had implored Marie to 
devote herself as he had done to what, in the 
eyes of the faithful old servant, was a sacred 
duty ; and Marie had eagerly vowed to spare 


no effort, and shrink from no danger, in 
order to place the jewels in the Vicomte’s own 
hands. 

Indeed, the task to which she devoted her¬ 
self was a labour of love, and she went about 
it with so much courage and energy, that at 
length she succeeded in forwarding a letter 
to the Vicomte. It was carried across the 
Channel by her cousin, Pierre Laporte, the 
owner of a swift lugger and a notorious 
smuggler, who had grown famous for his skill 
in avoiding cruisers and revenue cutters. 
When Pierre returned from a more than 
usually successful run, he brought back a 
reply to Marie’s letter. It informed her 
that the Vicomte had secured a promise of 
assistance from the captain of an English 
frigate, and intended to come himself to the 
cottage in order to obtain the jewels. The 
vessel she had seen from the hill might prove 
to be the frigate, and in half an hour or so— 
she flushed and trembled at the thought— 
she might hear his step upon the garden path. 

Marie, as her gentle, refined face and slim, 
graceful figure suggested, was by no means 
on a level with her neighbours as regards 
training and education. The Vicomte’s 
mother, having taken a fancy to her when a 
child, had sent her to a convent school to be 
educated, and had treated her more as a 
friend, or even as a daughter, than a servant 
This perhaps mistaken kindness made her 
present lot all the more difficult to endure. 
Her step was growing less elastic, her little, 
white hands rough with toil; the habits and 
accomplishments she had acquired were 
gradually fading away; and slowly, insensibly, 
she was sinking to the level of the 
coarse, ignorant peasants by whom she was 
surrounded. 

But the misery of extreme poverty, or the 
dread of the guillotine, the inevitable doom 
of those who befriended the nobles, had 
never caused her to waver in her determina¬ 
tion to fulfil the duty she had undertaken. 
Her heart leapt with delight to think that 
in a few minutes she might taste the joy of 
placing in the Vicomte’s own hands the 
jewels that would make him—now a penniless 
exile, earning his daily bread by teaching 
French in London—once more a compara¬ 
tively wealthy man. 

That her efforts to restore them had not 
been solely the outcome of gratitude for the 
kindness she had received from his mother, 
or a desire to fulfil her father’s last wishes, 
was her own secret. Neither he nor anyone 
else should ever know that she treasured in 
her heart every pleasant word he had spoken 
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to her, every careless, good-natured smile he 
had given her. She assured herself again 
and again that she would be more than 
content with this opportunity of proving her 
loyalty and devotion* of convincing him that, 
whoever had proved false and treacherous, 
she and her father had been true to him. 

As the minutes dragged slowly by, until 
the brief night was almost gone, she grew 
listless and dispirited. She told herself that 
it was useless to expect the Vicomte any 
longer, and that she might as well go to 
sleep and prepare herself for the next day’s 
laborious and monotonous toil Suddenly, 
however, she rose to her feet with a white 
face and wildly beating heart. Surely she 
had heard a stealthy footstep on the garden 
path? Yes* there it was again. A few 
moments’ silence ensued, and then she heard 
the low murmur of voices, followed by a 
knock at the door. 

Quivering with agitation, she stepped 
across the room, withdrew the bolt, and 
threw' open the door. Two men muffled in 
cloaks, with their hats, in which were large 
tricolour cockades, drawn over their eyes, 
stepped abruptly in and closed the door 
behind them. Something in their appear¬ 
ance alarmed her, and she shrank back, 
white and trembling. 


“ Are you the citizeness Marie Lavoisier?” 
demanded one of them, sternly. 

“ Yes*’ 7 she faltered* timidly. 
a Then I arrest you as a suspect* in the 
name of the Republic.” 

u Monsieur,” she stammered, “ I—I——” 

“ Hold,” he interposed “ Listen to me. 
If you wish to save your neck from the 
guillotine, you will answer my questions with¬ 
out reserve.” 

She gazed at him with a pale, terror- 
stricken face, but made no reply, 

“ It will be at your peril if you refuse to 
answer,” be continued, harshly. “ Is it true 
that to-night you are prepared to receive into 
your house an aristocrat, an enemy of the 
Republic—Louis, formerly known as the 
Vicomte de Trouville? Speak! Is it not 
so?” 

Again she made no answer. Her tongue 
seemed paralyzed. The room appeared to 
be swirling round her. She saw the men 
through a strange* luminous mist. 

“ I see you cannot deny it,” he continued. 
“ Well, you shall find that your silence will 
not serve your purpose, and that I know 
everything. You receive this man, this 
aristocrat, this traitor to the Republic, for 
what purpose? It is in order that you may 
deliver into his hands the family jewels, 
purchased in the past at the cost of the 
tears and toil of the wretched peasants 
who tilled the soil, and suffered hunger 
and misery that he and his ancestors 
might build chateaux, and hunt deer* 
and ride in carriages, and go clad in 
silks, and laces, and jewels. These 
gems belong by right to the people, 
and should be paid into the Public 
Treasury for the benefit of those who 
are fighting against the enemies of 
France. You have undertaken to 
restore them to this aristocrat who lies 
under sentence of death. What can 
you plead in defence of such conduct ? 

The girl’s self - control — she was 
hardly eighteen — gave way. This 
hideous, nightmare-like reversal of all 
her hopes overwhelmed her. She saw 
herself already seated on the death- 
tumbril rolling through yelling mobs 
towards the guillotine. Covering her 
face with her hands she sank shudder¬ 
ing into a chair. 

“Come*” said he, more gently* “you 
are young —you have been misled. 
There, is yet time to repent, to show 
your I’byalty to the Republic. A 
LldWn^&elSble d^hiyiionhlry power has 
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been placed in our hands. Deliver up these 
jesvels to us t and assist us to arrest this Louis 
de Trouville, and we shall guarantee that 
you not only escape punishment, but receive 
a full and ample reward. Come, time presses 
—what say you ?" 

The girl rose slowly to her feet and faced 
him. She was very pale, and her lips 
quivered as she spoke, but, in spite of her 
simple peasant’s dress, there was a dignity in 
her attitude, in her gestures, in the tones of 
her voice, that might have become a queen, 

“Monsieur," she said, quietly, “that the 
people have suffered much wrong God 
knows to be true. I, one of the people, 
know it, but not, God also knows, at the 
hands of the family of M. le Vicomte de 
Trouville. For generations past they have 
dealt kindly and justly with their peasantry, 
and those who proved false in their hour of 
need, who plundered and burnt their 
chateau, were guilty of black ingratitude. I 
and my parents received countless favours 
from them ; I have eaten of their bread and 
lived upon their bounty. If it must be so, 
monsieur, I will go with you to Paris, I will 
go to the guillotine; but, as to M. le Vicomte, 
I will not betray him, nor deliver up the 
jewels to anyone but himself.” 

She expected an outburst of wrath, and 


As he spoke he removed his hat, and at 
the sight of his face and the sound of his 
voice an exclamation of joy and astonishment 
burst from Marie’s lips. It was the Vicomte 
himself. He was greatly changed. The few 
terrible years that had passed since they last 
met had considerably aged him. His face 
was thin and pale, and the smile had gone 
from the brown eyes that had once twinkled 
with kindly merriment, 

“ Your pardon, Marie,” he said. “ I might 
have known that the daughter of Jacques 
Lavoisier would never betray a De Trouville ; 
but the times are evil, and men have learnt to 
suspect even their own fathers, sisters, and 
brothers. Come, my child, do not be hurt at 
our stratagem. 1 had no fear myself. It was 
this good fellow who contrived it His 
anxiety for my safety makes him over 
cautious. You have stood the test nobly.” 

Marie had indeed been cut to the quick 
by his distrust of her. The scene was so 
different from that which she had pictured in 
her day-dreams \ but she made a brave 
attempt to conceal her disappointment. 

11 Yes, monseigneur,” she said, timidly, 
“that you should act with caution after all 
that has taken place is most natural It 
could not be otherwise. If you will please to 
be seated, monseigneur, I will get you the 

jewels.” 

The Vicomte 
sat down, but 
Raoul, who had 
been watching 
Marie suspiciously 
throughout the in¬ 
terview, moved to 
the door. He had 
been the Vicomte's 
valet in more pros¬ 
perous days, and 
had obstinately 
refused to desert 
him. 

u I will conceal 
myself in the wood 
and keep watch, 
monsieur,” said 
he. u I liked not 
that rustling we 
heard among the 
bushes. It may 
have been, as you 
said, some stray 
animat, but I 
could have sworn 
heard a foot- 
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“ As you please, Raoul/’ rejoined the and then at the slim, pale-faced girl, in the 

Vicomte, indifferently. “ I heard nothing, poor peasant's dress, and was inexpressibly 

Nevertheless, act as you think best." touched by her fidelity and devotion. It 

Meanwhile Marie stepped to the hiding- was true then, as he had often thought in the 

place in which her father had deposited the past, that broad, white brow, the sweet, firm 

casket containing the jewels. Ever haunted lips, the calm, clear, deep grey eyes, were 

by the fear that he was suspected of having indications of a noble spirit, of a character 

them in his possession, and that spies were incapable of the craft, and greed, and 

on the watch to discover where they were treachery, and the animal-like selfishness 

hidden, he was perpetually moving them which, amid the brutalities of the evil days 

from one place of concealment to another, through which he had lately passed, had 

Eventually, with infinite pains and no little seemed inseparable from human nature," He 

ingenuity, he had constructed a secret cham- noticed her worn face, her roughened hands, 

her in which he could safely hide them, and suggestive of the sacrifices she had made so 

could himself take refuge if the villagers, uncomplainingly, and an involuntary sigh 

as at times seemed likely, should decide escaped his lips, 

to arrest him and send him to Paris as What unkind Fate had placed that deep, 
a suspect. The chamber was made by impassable gulf of rank between them ? Had 

doubling the partition between two rooms, she been of noble birth, how different it would 

the entrance to it being at the back of a have been. As it was, the Vicomte de Trou- 

cupboard fastened against the walk ville could not mate with the child of a 

Marie opened the door of this cupboard, peasant It was impossible. With an effort 

which contained a few articles of dress, he thrust the idea from his mind, 

hanging from hooks at the sides. Removing “Come, Marie," he said, kindly, “the 
these she pressed a spring, and the back of jewels are before you. Choose which you 
the cupboard slid on one side, and revealed will. They shall be yours, and will, indeed, 
an aperture in the walk Stepping through be but a poor recompense for your fidelity." 
this into the narrow chamber beyond, she “ I wish for nothing, and shall want for 
brought out the silver casket and placed it nothing, monseigneur,” she replied, in a 
on the table* quivering voice. “ Do not ask me to accept 

“The jewels are inside," she said, simply, a reward, I beg you.” 

“They have remained untouched since my “No, no!" he said, eagerly, “not as a 
father's death. Will monsieur be good reward, as a souvenir—as something which 

enough to examine them? The 
list is within. There is not, I 
believe, one missing.” 

“ No, no, Marie," said the 
Vicomte, deeply touched by 
the girl's manner. “It is un¬ 
necessary. Your word is more 
than sufficient" 

“If monsieur would be sc 
good," she persisted, gently, 

“ I would accept it as a 
favour.” 

To please her he complied, ' 
opening the casket, and spread¬ 
ing the glittering gems on the 
table. Even in the dim light 
of the candle they gleamed 
and quivered with a lustrous, 
luminous radiance. He glanced 
at the shimmering jewels spark 
ling in rings and brooches, 
bracelets and necklaces, rare 
and priceless works of art for 
which too many of the women 
he had known would have sacri¬ 
ficed their nearest and dearest, 

Vol. xvi.—37 




will remind you of the 
service you have 
rendered to one who 
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will never cease to be grateful to you. Come, 
you will pain me by a refusal.” 

She listlessly selected a small ivory cross 
attached to a fragile gold chain, the least 
valuable article in the glittering heap. He 
watched her regretfully, with a vague sus¬ 
picion that she was disappointed and pained 
by what had passed between them, and vet 
not knowing what to say or do to comfort 
her. He replaced the jewels mechanically in 
the casket. 

“It is time to go,” he said. “The east 
was brightening as we came in. Farewell, 
Marie. When these troubles have passed we 
shall meet again, and it may be in my power 
to be of service to you. Then I may be 
able to show my gratitude by deeds and not 
by mere empty words, Au revoir , Marie,” 

“Farewell, monseigneur.” 

The door closed behind him. It was all 
over. She had 
nothing now to look 
forward to, or hope 
or plan for. The 
dull, dreary days 
stretched before her 
in blank monotony. 

Ah, the closing of the 
door had awakened 
her from a dream. 

The ache at her 
heart told her what 
mad folly she had 
been capable of, 
what impossible 
fancies and rosy 
visions she had half 
uncon scion sly in¬ 
dulged in. In a 
paroxysm of shame 
and self - contempt 
she hid her face in 
her hands, and her 
slender figure shook 
with suppressed 
sobs. The sudden 
opening of the door 
startled her, and she sprang to her feet, her 
cheeks still wet with tears. The Vicomte 
stood in the doorway, looking at her remorse¬ 
fully. 

“ Monseigneur,” she stammered. 

“I could not leave you like this, Marie,” 
he said, coming in and closing the door 
behind him. “ Surely you will let me pro¬ 
vide you with the means to live as befits 
your training and education. Presently you 
will sink to the level r>f a peasant, Marie, 
with coarse hands and twisted body, and 


grow old, and sad, and wrinkled, while you 
should still be young and happy,” 

“It is better so, monseigneur,” she said, 
drearily, 

“ It must not be so,” he answered, almost 
angrily. “ I will not permit it. If you will 
not accept the jewels, I shall find means to 
assist you in a way you cannot reject. I 
have still friends who--” 

“Oh, monseigneur,” she said, pitifully, “I 
beseech you to leave me. Say no more, I 
beg you. See, the candle is growing dim, 
the dawn is breaking. If one of the villagers 
chance to see you the alarm will be given, 
and you will be arrested. Go, I implore 
you, It is the one favour I ask of you.” 

His face flushed with a sudden resolve. 
What, after all, were the claims of rank and 
title when weighed in the balances with a 
character capable of such unselfish loyalty 

and affection ? 

41 N o,” he ex¬ 
claimed, passion¬ 
ately, “ I will not go. 
Listen to me. When 
you were but a child 
in the old days at the 
chateau, even then, 
though 1 struggled 

against it, I- 

He stopped 
abr u p dy an d cl u tc hed 
instinctively at the 
hilt of his sword. 
The report of a 
pistol rang out in 
the still air, and was 
followed by shouts 
and the hurried 
trampling of feet. 
Marie rushed past 
him and looked out. 
In the growing light 
she could see a little 
cloud of blue smoke 
drifting among the 
trees on the hillside, 
and three or four men running at full speed 
along the path that led to the shore. It 
was clear that they had discovered Raoul, 
and were evidently in hot pursuit of 
him. She was drawing back when, hap- 
pening to glance towards the village, she 
caught sight of a crowd of dark figures 
advancing stealthily and swiftly in the 
direction of the cottage. She closed the 
door and turned with a white face to the 
Vicomte, 

“ You aferi iMdjIedg imonseigneur,” she 
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cried, in agony. “They are coming io 
arrest you** 

His eyes grew hard, and he looked at her 
with a bitter smile, She could not mistake 
the meaning of that look* 

“ You think that it is I who have betrayed 
you?” she exclaimed, in pitiful, heart-broken 
accents. 44 Oh, monseigneur, may the good 
God forgive you.” 

“The facts speak for themselves,” he re¬ 
joined, coldly. “No one but yourself knew 
of my presence here* Your trap was well 
laid, Marie, and the jewels were a clever bait* 
1 hope your ingenuity will secure you a 
generous reward* Open the door and call in 
your friends- I never feared death less*” 

She looked at him with an air of bewilder¬ 
ment, as though scarcely able to comprehend 
ihe meaning of his words* Then a flush of 
indignation crimsoned her pale cheeks. 

“ Monseigneur,” she said, “ you wrong me 
cruelly, as you will know before long. See, 
the hiding-place is known to no one but my¬ 
self* Enter it, and you will he safe,” 

He still hesitated, and she clasped her 
hands entreatingly. 

11 Enter, I beseech you, monseigneur,” she 
cried* “Listen. They are surrounding the 
house. There is no other way of escape. 
Oh, quick, quick, or they will be here! ” 

With a shrug of his shoulders he turned 
on his heel, and 
stepped into the 
recess. Swift as 
thought, Marie 
thrust the sliding 
panel into its 
place and closed 
the cupboard. She 
had hardly done 
so when the door 
was dashed 
violently open, 
and a crowd of 
gaunt, ragged 
peasants, hustling 
and jostling each 
other in their 
frantic haste, 
rushed headlong 
in. They were 
armed with 
roughly - made 
pikes and pitch- 
forks, and Marie 
shuddered at the 
sight of their 
brandished 
weapons, lean, 
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swarthy faces, fierce eyes, and threatening 
gestures. But the necessity of appearing 
ignorant of their errand led her to make a 
desperate effort to preserve her self-control. 
In a faint, unsteady voice she began to 
inquire what they wanted. Rut their leader, 
a brawny, black-bearded smith, in a leathern 
apron, with a huge sledge-hammer in his 
hand, stopped her rudely, 

“No lies,” he said, roughly. “They will 
not serve your turn this time. You have 
long been suspected and watched, and to¬ 
night Jean Rrissac saw two men enter the 
house. They came from the English frigate 
now lying off the coast* One he recognised 
by his voice. It was the Vicomte de Trou- 
ville. The other is now* being pursued* 
What has become of the Vicomte ? ” 

Marie tried vainly to meet his eyes, to 
stammer out some evasive reply. Rut the 
ferocious expression on the man’s coarse 
features struck her speechless, and she shrank 
back trembling with terror* 

H You refuse to answer ? ” he cried. 11 Well, 
w r e shall talk with you presently* Search the 
house, citizens, and be quick about it* If 
our comrades don’t put a pitchfork or a 
bullet through the fellow who went skipping 
through the w-ood like a rabbit, he may bring 
the English upon us at any minute.” 

His followers, who had been impatiently 
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awaiting the signal, rushed eagerly forward. 
The cottage resounded with their shouts and 
oaths, the clattering of their wooden shoes, 
the clashing of their pikes, and the crash of 
broken crockery, which in pure wantonness 
they flung upon the floor and trampled into 
fragments. They threw open the door of the 
cupboard, and in an agony of fear Marie 
buried her face in her hands, stifling with 
difficulty the scream of terror that rose to 
her lips. But, finding it empty, they turned 
away without suspecting the existence of the 
recess behind it. The search was soon over, 
and with malignant looks, and muttered 
threats and curses, they crowded about the 
white-faced girl. The brawny smith pushed 
his way to the front. 

“ Now then, little viper,” he exclaimed, in 
his great, hoarse voice, “ do you understand 
that you are a traitor to the Republic, that 
you are guilty of harbouring aristocrats, who 
are in league with the perfidious English, the 
enemies of France ? Well, the punishment is 
death, Marie, death—do you understand? 
The guillotine would slice through that pretty 
white neck of yours like a knife through a 
carrot. Come, come, don’t be obstinate, 
child. Out with all you know, or your head 
will be rolling in the sawdust before you are a 
week older.” 

But terror seemed to have deprived Marie 
of the power of speech. She gazed shud- 
deringly at the ring of cruel, scowling faces 
that surrounded her, and her lips moved, 
but the words they formed were inaudible. 
Hitherto, the smith had shielded her from 
actual violence, and evidently wished to save 
her life if she would consent to betray the 
Vicomte. But her continued silence enraged 
him, and he glared at her with a savage 
glitter in his black eyes. Suddenly he leaned 
forward, and snatched the ivory cross from 
her neck with a force that snapped the 
slender chain to which it was attached. 

“ Look! ” he cried, holding it out, “ this 
is the price of her treachery. She betrays 
the cause of the people for such baubles as 
this.” 

The sight awoke the almost bestial 
ferocity that had been fostered in the French 
peasantry of that time by ages of cruelty and 
injustice. They cursed her and called her 
vile names. One spat upon her. Another 
lunged savagely at her with a pike. Grimy 
hands clutched at her; fierce, flushed faces 
with savage eyes and gleaming teeth were 
thrust close to hers, and she shuddered and 
screamed like some timid wild thing in the 
jaws of a pack of wolves. No doubt she 


would have been stabbed and struck down, 
and trampled to death, if the smith had not 
cleared a space about her with a swing of his 
huge hammer. 

“ Back, fools,” he exclaimed. “ The dead 
cannot speak. Do you wish the aristocrat 
to escape ? Marie Lavoisier, I ask you for 
the last time : what has become of this man ? 
We can trifle no longer. The English may 
be here at any moment If you remain 
obstinate you shall die, not by the guillotine, 
but here and now.” 

She fell sobbing on her knees before him. 

“ Oh, spare my life ! ” she cried. “ Have 
pity on me ! Do not kill me ! ” 

She clung wildly to his hand as she sobbed 
out her appeal; but her white, quivering face, 
the anguish and terror in the eyes raised to 
his, did not move him. He wrenched his 
hand free, and caught her roughly by the 
wrist. 

“ Will you tell us what has become of the 
Vicomte ? ” he shouted. 

“ Oh, no, no ! ” she cried, despairingly. 
“ I cannot. I cannot.” 

“ Get me a rope ! ” he exclaimed, savagely. 

Several of the men had brought ropes with 
which to secure the prisoners they had 
expected to take, and one was eagerly passed 
to him. At one end he made a running 
noose, and threw the other across a beam 
overhead. Then, in spite of the girl’s screams 
and struggles, he caught her hands in one of 
his and forced the noose round her neck. 
They dragged her to her feet, shrieking and 
struggling, and clutching frantically at the 
tightening rope. In another moment she 
would have been dangling in the air, when 
the door of the cupboard was dashed open, 
and a clear, ringing voice bade them stop. 
They wheeled round in amazement. Before 
them stood the Vicomte de Trouville, sword 
in hand. 

With his pale, clear-cut face, slim, graceful 
figure, and air of quiet self-confidence, he 
presented a singular contrast to the swarthy, 
uncouth peasants, who stood scowling and 
snarling at him like dogs beaten away from a 
bone. 

“ Ah,” said he, in a cool, steady voice, “ so 
you inaugurate the reign of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality with the blood and tears of an 
innocent girl. You prate of the injustice 
and tyranny of the nobles, and your own 
hands are red with crimes that make the very 
name of a Frenchman odious throughout the 
world. You cowardly ruffians, your blood 
would sully the sword of a brigand, but I 
think it will give God pleasure to see the 
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earth rid of some of you. Come, which of 
you desires the honour of dying upon a 
nobleman's sword ? ” 

Those nearest to him shrank back as he 
took a step for- 
ward ; but the 
smith, with an 
inarticulate cry 
of rage, thrust 
them aside and 
swung the 
sledge - hammer 
above his shoul¬ 
der, But the 
blow never fell, 

A man came 
flying through 
the doorway. 

“ Save your- 
selves, M he 
gasped, breath- 
1 e s s 1 y, ** t h e 
English are 
upon us I” 

But the warn¬ 
ing came too 
late. Crowding 
to the doorway 
they found them- 
sel ves con¬ 
fronted by the 
bronzed faces 
and glittering 
cutlasses of a 
party of British 
seamen, who, 
landing from the 
frigate, had providentially met Raoul as he 
fled through the wood, and had followed 
him at full speed to rescue the Vicomte, 
The English officer stepped forward, with 
Raoul at his elbow* 

11 Down with your arms/' he cried, in 
execrable French, but with a glance and 
gesture that left no doubt as to his mean¬ 
ing. The pikes and pitchforks, and even 
the smith's hammer, fell clattering on the 
floor. 

"Ah, M, le Vicomte,” he said, “I see 
that we. are not a moment too soon. Had 
they hurt a hair of your head 1 would 
have hung the whole crew of them. But 
we must be jogging, or we shall have the 
countryside buzzing about us like a wasp's 
nest” 

The Vicomte picked up the ivory cross 


lying at the smith's feet, and took Marie by 
the hand. 

“Come, Marie/ 1 he said, gently, and they 
stepped through the doorway. The lieu¬ 
tenant looked 
embarrassed. 

“ No offence, 
M. le Vicomte,” 
be said, awk¬ 
wardly, “ but I 
fear that is an 
addition to the 
ship’s company 
to which the cap¬ 
tain may object.” 

“ Permit me, 
monsieur,” said 
the Vicomte, 
quietly, “to in¬ 
troduce you to 
my fiancee , 
Mademoiselle 
Lavoisier.” 

The lieuten¬ 
ant looked at 
him curiously, 
but a glance at 
Marie's gentle, 
refined face, 
now tinged with 
a faint, rosy 
blush, drove the 
lurking smile 
from his lips. 

“Pardon me, 
M. le Vicomte,” 
he said, with 
a bow. “Of course, the captain will be 
charmed to receive mademoiselle.” 

Then he turned to his men, and spoke in 
English. 

“ Now, my lads* put your best foot fore¬ 
most, or we shall have these French cats 
spitting at us from behind every tree. 
Quick, march.” 

The silver casket is still in the possession 
of the Vicomte's descendants, and contains 
many of the priceless jewels that flashed 
and sparkled in the dim rays of the candle 
on that eventful night in 1793 ; but they 
are regarded as of little value compared 
with a small ivory cross attached to a 
broken chain, once the property of one 
from whom every member of the family is 
proud to have descended. 
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MR. LIONEL 
R SMYTHE, A R.A. 

N the early part 
of the year, 

Mr. Lionel P. 

S my the was 
singled out by 
the Royal Academy as 
one of the new Associates 
to that renowned body* 

Born in London of 
English parents, Mr. 

Sniythe was educated at 
King's College, and began 
his artistic career at the 
early age of fourteen. His 
water-colour and oil paint¬ 
ings have been admired 
for thirty-five years and 
more by those who, not 
being attracted by mere 
notoriety, have, from an 
entirely artistic point of view, judged Mr* 

Smythe's work at its proper worth. His 
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and then of the Old 
Society, for many years; 
moreover, as far as the 
Royal Academy is 
concerned, with the 
exception of the present 
year, Mr* Smythe has 
shown works on its walls 
without a break since 
1868, which in itself is a 
splendid record* Alto¬ 
gether, Mr* Smythe is a 
refined and delicate artist; 
one who has never tried 
to paint u the picture of 
the year/ 1 and so is not 


well known to the public 
at large* He lives for 
the greater part of the 
year in an old chateau, 
not far from Wimereux, 
near Boulogne, so that his 
pictures of the Picardy scenery, studied on the 
spot, are replete with sentiment and marked 
with something more than dexterous touch. 
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pictures of fisher life on the coast of France, 
his beautiful landscape and country - life 
subjects, have found room on the walls of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
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the sobriquet of “Dandy 
Dewey" by going into 
action in full dress, and 
never appearing upon 
deck without kid gloves* 
It is remarkable, too, 
that he suffers from sea* 
sickness, and from his 
earliest days in the navy 
he has never gone back 
to sea from a vacation 
ashore without an attack 
of mal - de - mcr „ That 
he is possessed, how¬ 
ever, of the highest of 
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REAR-ADMIRAL 

DEWEY. 

Born 1838, 
Rear-Admiral 
George Dewey is slight 
and short of stature, 
with a fondness for the 
pleasures of society and 
the hunting-field, which 
is somewhat unusual 
with the ideal sailor of 
popular imagination* 
He entered the United 
States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis some thirty 
years ago, and has gradu¬ 
ally risen to his present 
position. The Civil War 
broke out at the com¬ 
mencement of his naval 
career, and, under Farra- 
gut, he saw much active 
service in the naval 
encounters of that 
campaign* He was a 
lieutenant on the Missis- 
sippi when that vessel ran 
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all qualities in a 
sea-fighter — pro¬ 
fessional boldness 
—is shown by his recent achievements at 
Manila, which have made him a hero in the 
eyes of his countrymen, and placed him in the 
front rank of the world's naval commanders. 
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aground off Port Hudson, in March, 1863, 
whilst in range of a hot fire from the enemy, 
and in the work of removing the men from 
their perilous position showed rare skill and 
courage. Dewey is said to be stylish in the 
extreme, and during the Civil War he earned 
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eminent critic said 
of Miss Freear not 
long ago, “She is 
the Mrs. Keeleyof 
our time, the one 
actress left us 
who belongs to 
Dickens's day, who 
can breathe the 
breath of Dickens 
across the footlights.” This splendid verdict 
Miss Freear has earned through her untiring 
energy and hard work, and in a great measure by 
her undoubted genius. Considering her youth¬ 
ful age, one cannot but wonder at Miss Freearis 
rapid rise to popular favour ; that managers are 
aware of Miss Freear’s powers as a huge “draw” 
is fully shown by the fact that her services have 
been retained for Christmas pantomime work at 
the splendid salary of ;£iio per week! Miss 
Freear was born in London of Irish parents, 
made her first appearance as a baby in arms in 
the farce of “ Mr. and Mrs. White,” and has 
earned her living in the profession ever since she 
was eight years of age* She has been in musical 
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troupes, including Moore 
and Burgess and Roby's 
Midget Minstrels, being a 
member of the latter for eight 
years* Puck , in “A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream,” is 
generally believed to be her 
favourite part. Her London 
successes include such popu¬ 
lar plays as “The Cay Pari- 
sienne,” “A Day in Paris,” 
“Oh! Susannah,”and “Julia,” 
all of which are, of course, 
well known to our readers* 
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MISS LOUIE FREEAR. 


BRIGHT little lady, 
full of exceptional wit 
and humour, yet with 
an inexhaustible fund 
of pathos when re¬ 
quired* Both gifts are so natural 
and simple, that they go direct to 
the hearts of her audience. An 














































From Behind the Speaker's Chair . 

XLVII. 

{VIEWED BY HENRY W\ LUCY*) 


MORE than four years have 
a vacant elapsed since, viewing the House 
place* of Commons from behind the 
Speaker's Chair, one’s glance 
instinctively turned to, and lingered upon, 
the noble figure on the Treasury Bench 
seated opposite the brass-bound box* No 
man is indispensable to mankind. But in 
the interval since, on the ist of March, 
1894, Mr. Gladstone finally walked out of 
the House of Commons, members have 



WALKING OCT FOU THE LAST TIMK. 


frequently had occasion to realize how irre¬ 
parable is their loss When he spoke, Mr. 
Gladstone uplifted debate from whatever 
rut of mediocrity it may have fallen into. 
That was the power of the orator. When 
he sat silent, his mere presence communi¬ 
cated to the House a sense of dignity and 
a moral strength easier to feel than to de¬ 
scribe, That was the quality of the man* 

I do not propose in this paper to attempt 
to add to the far-sounding tribute of applause 
and admiration which resounded over the 
death-bed and the grave of the great English¬ 
man, I have, rather, strung together some 

Vo3. xvi.— 30. 


reminiscences such as may be discreetly 
withdrawn from a record of personal associa¬ 
tion with which I was for some years 
honoured* 

One day at luncheon at Dalmeny, 
a “punch" during the campaign of 1885, 
dinner* Mr. Gladstone, talking with me, 
turned the conversation upon 
Punch work, showing keen interest in the 
Wednesday dinner, and in the personnel of 
the staff. A year or two later, when, being 
in Opposition, he was at fuller leisure, 1 
asked him to dinner to meet a few of my 
colleagues. He replied 

“4, Whitehall Gardens, 

“Nov. 14, '88. 

“ Dear Mr, Lucy,—1 thank you much for 
the invitation to join the goodly company 10 
be assembled round your table on the 1 ith of 
Dec. But I am living in hope of escape to 
the country before that date, and therefore I 
fear I am precluded from accepting your kind 
invitation* At the same time, if the dinner 
is in any case to come off, and if it were 
allowed me in the event of my being in or 
near London to offer myself, I should thank¬ 
fully accept such a reservation*” 

“ Faithfully yours, 

11 W. E* Gladstone.” 



HE I tatt REST IK u PUNCH." 
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The dinner came off in May of the follow¬ 
ing year. In addition to the editor and the 
artists of Punchy the company included Earl 
Granville and Lord Charles Beresford. Mr. 
Gladstone evidently enjoyed the company, 
and was in bounding spirits. We were all 
struck on this close view with surprise at 
his amazing physical and mental virility, at 
that epoch noted by every observer of the 
veteran statesman in public life. He had 
just entered upon that term of fourscore 
years at which,. according to the Psalmist, 
man’s days are but labour and sorrow. Yet 
the only indications of advanced age were 
observable in increasing deafness and a slight 
huskiness of voice. 

Deafness was at this time a failing shared 
by l^ord Granville. Talking to either, it was 
desirable to raise the voice above conver¬ 
sational level Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville, though separated by the breadth 
of the table, and both deaf, were able to make 
each other hear without exceptional effort in 
raising or modulating the voice, 

A notable thing about Mr. Gladstone’s 
face at that date, a marvel to the end, was 
the brightness of his eyes. They were fuller, 
more unclouded, than those of many a man 
under fifty. As he talked—and his talk was 
like the bubbling of an 
illimitable waterspring— 
the huskiness of his voice 
wore off. To everyone’s 
delight, he did most of 
the talking. But there 
was not then—nor on any 
other of the occasions 
when I have been privi¬ 
leged to sit within the 
circle of his company w + as 
there—any appearance of 
his monopolizing conver¬ 
sation. As Du Maurier 
wittily said, he was “a 
most attractive listener. 1 ' 

He bad never been 
in Du Mauriers com¬ 
pany before, but took 
to him with quick ap¬ 
preciation aud evident delight Almost im¬ 
mediately after Du Maurier had been pre¬ 
sented to him, the conversation turned upon 
Homer. For ten minutes Mr, Glad¬ 
stone talked about Homer, with glowing 
glance and the deep, rich tones of voice that 
accompanied any unusual emotion. Homer, 
he insisted, evidently did not like Venus 
—Aphrodite, as Mr. Gladstone preferred to 
call her. He cited half-a-dozen evidences 


of Homer’s distaste for a goddess usually 
fascinating Lo mankind. 

Pictures and artists be discussed, 

Millais, with special reference to the 
picture shows at the time open 
in London. He said he always liked to go 
round a picture gallery in the company of an 
artist 

“Artists,” he said, “looking at a picture 
always see in it less to criticise, more to 
admire, than is possible to ordinary people. 
An artist sees more in a man’s face than you 
or I can.” 

For many years preceding his retirement 
to Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone was accustoahed 
to make tryst with Sir William Agnew in the 
early morning of the opening of the Royal 
Academy, Sir William once told me he 
insisted upon seeing everything, his critical 
remarks upon the varied pictures being singu¬ 
larly acute. At the date of this dinner 
Mr. Gladstone had had his portrait painted 
not less than thirty-five times. How many 
times he has been photographed is a sum 
beyond even his power of computation. He 
spoke with warm admiration and esteem of 
Millais. 

"I have had the good fortune,” he said, 
“to fall into the hands of a great artist, 
who made the minimum 
of demand upon my 
somewhat occupied 
time. Millais came to 
know me so well that 
sittings of five hours 
sufficed him for his most 
elaborate portrait, and 
this time 1 was able to 
give with real pleasure.” 

“ Is Millais then a 
charming com panion 
when at his work ? ” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, “ but not only 
because he talks, just 
to watch him at his easel 
i> a delight. He throws 
his whole heart and soul 
into his canvas.” 

Talking about Mr. Bright, he 
MR* BRIGHT, spoke regretfully of the careless¬ 
ness with which his old friend 
dealt with himself in the matter of health. 

“Bright,” he said, emphatically, “did 
nothing he should do to preserve his health 
and everything he should not.” 

If he had only been wise, and wise in 
time, there was* in Mr. Gladstone's opinion, 
no reason in the world why he should not, 
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on that May Day, 1889, have been alive, 
hale and strong. But he would never listen 
to advice about himself Mr. Gladstone 
told a funny little story about his habits in 
this respect* Up to within a period of ten 
years preceding his death Mr. Bright had 
no regular, at least no recognised, medical 
attendant There was some mysterious 
anonymous person to whom he occasionally 
went for advice, and of whom he spoke 
oracularly. 

w But," said Mr. Gladstone, with that 
curious approach to a wink: that sometimes 
varied his grave aspect, 

“he would never tell his 
name/’ 

Somewhere about the 
year 1879 Mr. Bright sur¬ 
prised Sir Andrew Clark 
by one morning appearing 
in his consultation-room. 

Sir Andrew, who knew all 
about his eccentricities 
in the matter of medical 
attendance, asked him 
how it was he came to 
see him. 

(i Oh," said Mr. Bright, 

“ it’s Gladstone. He never 
will let me rest about the 
state of my health.” 

Long neglect had ir¬ 
retrievably wrought mis¬ 
chief, but Mr. Bright 
acknowledged the im¬ 
mense benefit derived 
from following the direc¬ 
hons of Mr. Gladstone’s 
friend and physician, and nothing more was 
heard of the anonymous doctor. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
sleeping been always on the look-out for 

habits, opportunity to give a little friendly 
advice to Mr. Bright. One thing 
he strongly recommended was never to think 
of political affairs on getting into bed or 
immediately on waking in the morning. 

“ I never do that,” Mr. Gladstone said. “ I 
never allow myself to do it. In the most 
exciting political crises I absolutely dismiss 
current controversies from my mind when l 
get into bed. I will not take up the line of 
thought again till I am up and dressing in 
the morning. I told Bright about this. He 
said, ‘That is all very well for you. But my 
way is exactly the reverse, I think over all my 
speeches when I am in bed. 1 " 

Like Sanrho Lanza, Mr. Gladstone had a 
gTeat gift of sleep. Seven hours he insisted 
* LJ !0 0 \ 1 2 LJ ■ u DV it J ! v 


upon getting, “and," he added, with a smile, 
“ I should like to have eight. I detest 

getting up in the morning, and every morning 
I hate it just as sharply. But one can do 
everything by habit. When I have had my 
seven hours 1 sleep, my habit is to get out of 
bed." 

His memory was amazingly 

AN minute, more particularly for 

A ~ events that took place half n 
century ago. Oddly enough, 

where memory failed him was in the matter 
of human faces. This gift precious to, indis¬ 
pensable for, Princes was 
withheld from him. He 
told how somewhere in 
the late thirties there lived 
in London a man with a 
system, now sunk into 
oblivion, by which he 
brought electricity to bear 
in the direction of read¬ 
ing character. 

“There were three 
faculties he told me 
wherein I was lacking," 
said Mr. Gladstone. “One 
of them was that 1 had 
no memory for faces ; I 
am sorry to say it was, 
and remains, quite true.” 

It would have been in¬ 
teresting to hear what 
Mere the other two facul¬ 
ties absence of which the 
wise man detected. Mr.- 
Glad stone did not say. 
But forgetfulness of faces 
he admitted and lamented, probably recognis¬ 
ing in the failing occasion of some personal 
misunderstand mgs. 

_ *»* ...n He talked a good deal about old 

in the Parliamentar y days, lapsing into 
‘ „ . that gentle tone of charming 
reminiscence which on quiet 
Tuesday evenings or Friday nights sometimes 
delighted the House of Commons. One 
scene he recalled with as much ease and 
fulness of detail as if it had happened the 
week before. Its date war the 4th of June, 
1841. Sir Robert Peel had moved a resolu¬ 
tion of No Confidence in Her Majesty's 
Government, 

“ You were there,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
pointing eagerly across the table to Lord 
Granville. “You had not left the Commons 
then. Didn’t you vote in the division ? ” 

Lord Granville smilingly shook his head, 
and to Mki Qkrddttandls pained amazement 
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positively could not remember what had 
taken place in the House of Commons on a 
particular night sped forty-eight years earlier* 
To Mr, Gladstone the scene was as vivid as 
if it had taken place at the morning sitting 
he had quitted to join us at dinner 
Naturally, as the issue of 
the pending division involved 
the fate of the Ministry, party 
passion ran high. Forces 
were so evenly divided that 
every member seemed to 
hold in the hollow of his 
hand the fate of the Minis¬ 
try- 

“The Whips of those 
days,” he observed, parenthe¬ 
tically, somehow or other 
seemed to know more pre¬ 
cisely than they do now how 
a division would go. It was 
positively known that there 
would be a majority of one. 

On which side it would be was the only 
doubt. There was a member of the Opposi¬ 
tion almost at death's door. He was 
dead/' Mr. Gladstone added, emphatically, 
“except that he had just a little breath 
left in him. The question was, could 
he he brought to the House? The Whips 
said he must come, and so they carried him 
down. He was wheeled in in a Bath chair. 
To this day I never forget the look on his 
face. His glassy eyes were upturned, his 
jaws stiff. We, a lot of young Conservatives 
clustered round the door, seeing the Bath 
chair, thought at first they had brought down 
a corpse. But he voted, and the resolution 
which turned out Lord Melbourne’s 
Government was carried by a majority 
of one.” 

Mr Gladstone did not 
the news- affect that indifference to 

papers, the written word in the 

newspapers with which Mr. 

Arthur Balfour is equipped, He had 
his favourites among the dailies and 
weeklies. Of the latter was for many 
years the Spectator^ a paper aban¬ 
doned, as stated in a published record 
of private conversation, because in 
its new manner, soured by the Home 
Rule controversy, it “touched him on 
the raw,” 

For many years I contributed a 
London Letter to the columns of a 
Liverpool paper, edited by my old 
friend and, as Mr. Pumblechuok used 
to describe himself in connection 


what! wot remember it? it was 

ONLY FOJtTV-EJGUT YEARS AGO. 


HISTORY 
REPEATING 
ITSELF, 


with Pip, “ early Benefactor,’' now Sir Edward 
Russell. Mr. Gladstone once surprised, and, 
I need hardly add, highly honoured me by- 
saying that when in residence at Ha warden, 
the Liverpool Daily Post being the earliest 
paper to reach him, the first thing he turned 
to was the London Letter. 

(k Dear Mr. Lucy,” be 
writes under date Jan, 14th, 
1890—"I hope we may 
meet in town, and 1 can 
then speak to you more 
freely than 1 like to write re¬ 
specting a gentleman with 
whom I have been intimate 
for thirty years, and in whose 
uprightness of intention I 
fully believe, but who has 
exposed himself deplorably 
by his last effusion to the 
Times. I had read your com¬ 
parison with great interest 
where I read you daily, viz., 
in the Liverpool Daily Post." 

The gentleness and lingering 
affection with which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, even in the white heat of 
personal political controversy, 
speaks of an old friend makes it possible to 
mention that the one he alludes to in this 
connection was the Duke of Argyll. The 
comparison which attracted him was attempted 
to be established between himself in this 
year 1890 and Sir Robert Walpole in 1742. 
At the period Mr. Gladstone wrote Mr. 
Chamberlain had not finally made up his 
mind to throw in his lot with his old foemen 
the Tories. He dreamed a dream of what 
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he called “a National Party*” In the article 
to which Mr. Gladstone refers it was pointed 
out that a hundred and fifty years earlier an 
almost exactly parallel case was set forth in 
English history* In 1742, at the close of a 
Ministry that had run a splendid career of 
twenty years, the factions arrayed against Sir 
Robert Walpole gained force sufficient to 
encourage his arch-enemies to strike the long 
impending blow* The Opposition of the 
day was divided into two parties diametrically 
opposed to each other in political opinion, 
just as were the Dissentient Liberals and 
the Conservatives of 1890* And as these 
latter were each all one in their hatred of 
Mr, Gladstone, so the manifold opposition 
of 1742 were united in animosity towards 
Walpole. 

41 Hatred of Walpole,” Macaulay writes, 
w was almost the only feeling common to 
them. On this one point they concentrated 
their whole strength. So much did they 
narrow the disputed ground, so purely 
personal did they make the question, that 
they threw out friendly hints to 
other members of the Administra¬ 
tion, and declared that they refused 
quarter to the Prime Minister alone.” 

By precision of coincidence the 
leading part in the cabal against 
Walpole was the then Duke of 
Argyll, whoss successor in the title 
a hundred and fifty years later took 
a leading part in the revolt against a 
greater than Walpole, 

thf I * 1 January, 1886, I was 

t{f called upon to undertake 

the Editorship of the 
leading Liberal paper in 
London* In ordinary times the 
post is one involving incessant 
labour and grave responsibility. 

But at least the party whose views 
are represented are pretty fairly 
decided as to what those views are, 
and moderately united in giving 
them expression. Within a few 
weeks of my assuming the Editor¬ 
ship, the Daily News was faced by the pro¬ 
blem of taking instant decision as to whether 
it would stand by Mr, Gladstone in the mat¬ 
ter of Home Rule, or whether it would join 
its colleagues of the Liberal Press w r hich, 
without exception among London morning 
papers, went over to the other side. What 
happened is picturesquely set forth in the 
subjoined letter, one of the last, if not abso¬ 
lutely the last, written by Mr. Gladstone from 
the Premiers room in Downing Street 


H to, Downing Street, 

“ Whitehall, March 5, '94. 

** Dear Mr. Lucv,—Though under very 
great pressure I must thank you for your 
kind letter, 

“ I must add a word to your statement of 
the solitude in which the Daily Ne?vs took 
and gallantly maintained its post* I remember 
a day on which the Pall Mall Gazette under 
its clever, but queer, erratic Editor published 
an object-lesson of the field of battle on the 
Irish question* On one side were D*N and 
RAf.G ,—on the other the rest* I took my 
PM.G. y drew a noose round the fighting 
figure, and with a long line with a \ at 
the end of it, carried it over to the other 
side, and by this verifying process placed the 
support of the PA/.G. at its true value, and 
left D,N occupying absolutely alone its 
place of honour. I hope my account is 
intelligible. 

t4 1 remain, 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ W, E. Gladstone * 31 


WRITING A POST-CARD. 

„ . When the split in the Liberal 

> ssln- p art ,, occasioned by the Home 
„ Rule movement showed itself 
liberals, t | iere was am ong other difficulties 

that of denominating the seceders from the 
main body of Liberals. The delicacy of the 
situation was increased by the natural desire 
of those concerned for the welfare of the 
Liberal Party not to widen the Tift by use of 
opprobrious names* Otherwise there was a 
term ready lb hand in the phrase applied 
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by the Northerners when the Southern States 
withdrew from the Union. After much 
cogitation 1 hit upon the phrase “ Dissentient 
Liberals,” which, used in the leading columns 
of the Daily News , became generally adopted. 

The following memorandum from Mr. 
Gladstone, written to me during the progress 
of the General Election of 1886, shows how 
anxious was his care in the matter :— 

“ I am really desirous that the newspapers 
should not go on representing as D.L. those 
who are distinctly L., like Talbot. If 
there is doubt about Sir H. Vivian, Villiers, 
and others, that ought rather to be given in 
our favour than against us. Further, the old 
division into Liberals and Tories ought to be 
regularly given, as well as the division into 
Irish and anti-Irish. At any rate, as soon as 
total L. overtops C., which at first it does not 
—but best, I think, without waiting for this.” 

That phrase, “as soon as total L. overtops 
C.,” shows how sanguine he was up 
to the last that the country would 
respond to his appeal. As history 
records, the achievement was never 
completed, the poll finally made up 
showing the new House of Commons 
to consist of 317 Conservatives, 74 
Dissentient Liberals, 191 Liberals, 
and 84 Parnellites, leaving Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in a hopeless minority of 116. 

Even with the fresh sore¬ 
ness of the wounding, 

Mr. Gladstone habitually 
refrained from public re¬ 
sentment of the Thanes 
who in 1886 fled from him. If 
occasion arose to answer them in 
debate, he was even more than 
usually courteous in his address. 

No one present will forget the 
touching scene that softened the 
acrimony of debate on the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain found the 
opportunity to deliver a maiden 
speech, a flower of promise which 
has since richly budded. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone spoke on the twelfth night of 
the debate, following Mr. Balfour. 

Close at hand lay the momentous 
issue of the division. Behind him 
the mass of argument to be 


turned towards his old colleague, seated at the 
corner bench below the gangway, still on the 
Liberal side, and, with gracious bow, said, 
“It was dear and refreshing to a father's heart . 9 

There was one memorable occa- 
mr. cham- sion when Mr. Gladstone could 
berlain. not resist an invitation to fall 
upon and rend his severed friend. 
I am reminded of the incident by a post¬ 
card, here reproduced in facsimile, as illus¬ 
trating not only Mr. Gladstone’s familiar use 
of this medium of communication, but his 
characteristic prevision in beginning at the 
very top in small handwriting, so that if the 
spirit moved him he might utilize every scrap 
of space. 

“ One word of thanks, however hasty,” he 
writes from 1, Carlton Gardens, April 12th, 
1892, “for the brilliant article. It had but 
one fault, that of excess with reference to 
the merits of the principal subject of it.” 


A 

GENEROUS 

COMPLI¬ 

MENT. 


ft? 
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was 


answered, assertion to be confuted. 
Yet he did not forget the maiden 
speech of the young member, son of 
an old colleague now his most potent 
foeman. Commenting on the essay 
and its reception by the House, he 

* O 


FACSIMILE OF ONE CF flflt GLADSTONE’S POST-CAUDS. 
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The article alluded to appeared in the 
“Cross Bench ” series of the Observer. It dealt 
with a memorable scene in the House on the 
8th of April, 1892, when, in the course of 
debate, Mr. Gladstone, rising without a note 
of preparation, fell upon Mr. Chamberlain 
and belaboured him with effect all the greater 
since the onslaught was free from slightest 
display of brutal force. It is difficult to 
say on which side of the House the joy of 
the sport was more acutely felt and un¬ 
reservedly displayed. There dwells still in 
the memory recollection of the scene in 
which the little comedy was set—the 
crowded House; the laughing faces all turned 
upon the picturesque figure standing at the 
table; Mr. Chamberlain gallantly trying to 
smile back on the benevolent visage turned 
upon him with just a flash of malice in the 
gleaming eyes ; and, that no touch might be 
missing to complete the perfectness of the 
scene, just behind Mr. Chamberlain, sitting 
well forward on the bench with folded arms, 
and on his face a mechanical grin of perhaps 
qualified appreciation, Mr. Jesse Collings, “ the 
hon. member for Bordesley, the faithful 
henchman of my right hon. friend, who 
would cordially re-echo that or any other 
opinion.” 


A 

'holiday 

TASK. 


Immediately after the result of 
the General Election of 1886 
was made known, Mr. Gladstone 
betook himself to Hawarden and 
cheerfully entered on a quite new field of 
labour, his ordinary fashion of seeking recrea¬ 
tion. A letter dated December 18th, 1886, 
gives an interesting peep at him holiday 
making:— 

“ Dear Mr. Lucy, 

“ Thanks for the proof. I read the article 
in the D.N., and thought it clever, enter¬ 
taining, and quite fair: the one in the P.M. 
Gazette , the secret of which I think I know, 
rather brutal. My ambition during my 
‘ holiday ’ has been to give eighteen hours a 
week out of seventy, or one-fourth, to the 
prosecution of a study of which the Olympian 
Religion is a central part. But the O.R. of 
your articles is not mine. Mine is the religion 
of the Homeric Poems, and a totally different 
affair. For thirty years I have had this on 
hand. But of this appropriation I have fallen 
very far short. It has been my maximum. 

“ You may like to have the enclosed, from a 
special correspondent of the Journal des 
Debats. 


“Faithfully yours, 

“ W. E. Gladstone.” 
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MR. 


OFFER TO 
RETIRE 
FROM 
POLITICAL 
LIFE. 


The following letter, dated from 
PARNELL’S pollis Hill April 28th 1887, is 
interesting for its reference to 
Mr. Parnell. There was com¬ 
municated to the Daily News a 
report of a statement made by 
Mr. Gladstone at a dinner given 
by Mr. Armitstead. To this he 
alludes in the postscript:— 

“ Dear Mr. Lucy, 

“ 1. Will you, if you think proper, print 
the enclosed letter from me as a reply to an 
Edinburgh Correspondent, and let it be 
posted ? 

“ 2. Mr. W-is an excellent man, but is 

behind the world. To the Eighty Club that 
I had long desired, and had made efforts for 
Liberal co-operation, outside the Irish 
question, but without effect. 

“ A pointed effort of that kind was made 
many weeks, nay, I think, several months , ago. 

“Yours faithfully, 

“ W. E. Gladstone. 

“ The Editor, Daily News. 

“ The account given you of the Armitstead 
dinner goes beyond the mark, -and evidently 
mixes the writer’s impressions with my state¬ 
ment, which was simply that Mr. P. offered 
to retire from Parliament if I thought it right 
to desire it. I spoke from recollection.” 

Paragraph two of this letter is a little 
obscure, suggesting accidental omission of a 
phrase. I give it as it was written. The 
fault is redeemed by the delightfully brief 

but perfect description of Mr. W-, who 

is still alive, as excellent and as far behind 
the world as ever. I saw him looking 
reverently on from the fringe of the crowd of 
personal friends gathered in Westminster 
Hall round the bier of the lost Leader. 

Of all the touching episodes in 
the progress from the death-bed 
at Hawarden Castle to the grave¬ 
side at Westminster Abbey, this 
last muster of old friends and colleagues 
round the coffin in Westminster Hall was 
the most pathetic, the grandest in its sim¬ 
plicity. When Eleanor, wife of Edward I., 
was borne from Lincoln to the same burial 
ground, her husband erected at various 
places Crosses to mark where she had rested 
on the way. For those present in West¬ 
minster Hall on Saturday, the 28th of May, 
1898, there will ever live among the storied 
recollections of the fane the remembrance 
that its roof for a while enshrined the coffin 
of Mr. Gladstone, making his last halt on 
the way to his final dwelling-place. 

Original from 
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The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings. 

By L. T. Meade and Robert Eustace. 

IX.—THE BLOODHOUND. 


HE aspect of matters had now 
completely changed. Mme. 
Koluchy had at last put her¬ 
self under the power of the 
law, and her arrest at the worst 
was only a question of days. 
She had, it is true, a good start of her enemy, 
but an early wire to Scotland Yard would 
limit her movements by every conceivable 
device. Each railway terminus in England 
would be watched, as well as every port all 
over the country; for in all probability she 
would try to make straight back to Italy, 
where, even if she were arrested for crimes 
committed in England, according to inter¬ 
national law the Italian authorities would not 
be bound to deliver her up to an English 
tribunal. 

Yes, we felt that circumstances were at 
last pointing to a crisis, and the arrest of the 
greatest criminal of her day was all but 
accomplished. Nevertheless, one knew that 
with such resources as Madame possessed 
she might surround herself with unexpected 
defences, for she had many friends in the 
country, and some of these moved in the 
highest and most influential circles. 

By an early train the two detectives, Du¬ 
frayer, and myself returned to town. Madame 
had, of course, avoided the railways, and had 
doubtless gone off by road on a pre-arranged 
plan with some of her confederates. 

On the way up, Tyler, who had been silent 
for some little time, leant across to the official 
inspector and said : “ Ford, I shall put Miss 
Beringer on to this case now. I have more 
faith in her intuition and skill where a woman 
is to be hunted down than in any of my own 
men,, or yours either.” 

The inspector smiled. 

“Just as you like/' he said. “ I am well 
aware of Miss Beringer’s skill. There is not 
a cleverer lady detective in the whole of 
London ; but, whether she is employed in 
the case or not, Madame cannot keep out 
of our clutches much longer. She has prob- 
ably got back to London by now, and when 
once there Til swear she won’t get out. 
What we have to do when we arrive is to go 
straight to Bow Street and get the warrant 
drawn up.” 


“You look terribly knocked up, Head,' 
said Dufrayer, glancing at me. 

“ I have not quite got over the shock I 
received yesterday,” was my reply; “ but my 
hand and arm are not nearly so painful as 
they were, and I am far too excited to think 
of rest at present. When I reach town I 
shall go straight off to Monkhouse, in 
Wimpole Street, and take his advice. My 
impression is that the arm will be all right in 
a week or so; and now, happen what may, I 
intend to be in at the death.” 

Dufrayer gave me one of his steady, long 
glances, but he did not shake his head or 
attempt to oppose me, for he knew that on 
this point my resolution was firm. 

On reaching London I left my companions, 
who promised to call at my house about one 
o’clock, and went straight off to see Monk- 
house. He dressed my arm and hand care¬ 
fully, said that I had had a miraculous escape, 
but he did not believe the injury was 
permanent. 

I then went home and waited anxiously 
for the arrival of Dufrayer and the police 
officers. They came soon after the hour 
arranged, having obtained the warrant for the 
arrest of Mme. Koluchy. To my surprise I 
saw that they were accompanied by a stranger, 
a tall, well-made girl of about five-and-twenty 
years of age. Tyler introduced her to me as 
Miss Anna Beringer, and added, in a whisper, 
that we were all right now, as we had secured 
her services. 

I glanced at her with some curiosity. She 
was a good-looking girl, with a keen, clever 
face. Her grey eyes were very bright, and 
all her features small and well formed, but 
there was a certain hardness about her lips 
which struck me even at the first glance. 
Those lips alone gave indication of her 
character, for there was nothing else in her 
appearance at all out of the common, and to 
an ordinary person she would appear simply 
as a bright, well-set-up young girl, with high 
spirits and a somewhat off-hand manner. 
Her usual expression was both frank and 
open, and her voice was very pleasant to 
listen to. 

“ Mr. Tyler has already given me the out¬ 
line of the ^ r ” |sf^e j^pid, turning to me. 
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" I know exactly what occurred yesterday. 
By the way, Mr. Head, I hope you are feel¬ 
ing better. Mme, Koluchy acted in a most 
dastardly way to¬ 
wards you, and you 
escaped as by a 
miracie. I need not 
say that Madame is 
very well known to 
me. it has byen 
the most earnest 
wish of my life for 
several years now to 
be connected with 
her capture. I look 
upon such a capture 
as the blue ribbon 
of my profession. 

She shall not escape 
me now.” 

As Miss Beringer 
spoke the hard lines 
round her mouth 
grew still harder, 
and the womanly 
element in her face 
faded out, giving 
place to a strong, 
masculine look of 
determination and 
resolution. 

4fi Well” said 
Ford, 14 we have got 
the warrant at last, 
so it is all compara¬ 
tively plain sailing. 

The first thing is 
to go at once to 
Mada me’s house. 

She will scarcely 
have arrived there yet, but we can at least 
search the place and put a man on guard. 
Do you feel up to coming with us, Mr. 
Head ? M he added, turning to me. 

11 Certainly,” I replied. 

“ Well, then, we had better lose no time. 
I have a carriage at the door, and also a 
hansom.” 

Miss Beringer, Pufrayer, and myself a 
moment later entered the landau which was 
in waiting for us, and the two detectives 
followed in the hansom. We all drove 
straight 10 Wei beck Street. As we ap¬ 
proached Madame’s house we saw that it 
bore the usual marks of being shut up and 
comparatively deserted. The window-boxes 
were destitute of flowers, the blinds were 
down, the steps had not been cleaned, 

and an air of desolation hung over the 
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place. Pufrayer and I ascended the steps 
and rang the bell. Ford, Tyler, and Miss 
Beringer remained in the street. 

ts Suppose we can¬ 
not get in?” 1 said, 
after a moment's 
pause, for no one 
had yet come to 
answer our sum¬ 
mons. 

With this war¬ 
rant in my posses¬ 
sion we can, if 
necessary, break 
down the door,” 
replied Ford, laugh¬ 
ing. £i But here 
comes someone at 
last.” 

We heard shuffl- 
in g footsteps 
approaching, they 
reached the door, 
the chain inside was 
undone, and some 
bolts drawn back. 
The door was then 
opened, and a tall 
old woman stood on 
the threshold. 

What do you 
want?” she said, 
speaking in a mum¬ 
bling voice. 

“ We want Mme. 
K o l uc hy,” said 
Ford ; is she with¬ 
in?” 

The woman 
started back quite 
perceptibly. When Ford came up and spoke 
to her I saw that she trembled all over. 

“ Madame is not at home,” she began, 

Ford interrupted hastily. 

il Look here, missus. I have a warrant here 
for the arrest of Mme* Koluchy, and I 
demand an entrance, as 1 wish to search the 
house immediately.” 

The woman drew back, apparently paralyzed 
with fear, and we immediately entered the 
hall in a body. 

“ I tell you Madame is not here," she 
whimpered. u Madame has not been here 
since Saturday last," 

Ford pushed her aside unceremoniously, 
and we began our search. We began with 
the magnificent reception-rooms on the 
ground-floor. 

This was the fcl time I had been inside 
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Miss Beringer heard the words, and once 
again she roused herself. Now she sprang 
to her feet. 

“ I might have known it,” she said, 
“ Fools ! all of you ! How was it she 
escaped ? Did not you recognise her ? ” 

H But Mme. Koluchy is dead,” I said. 
“Come and look for yourself, if you do not 
believe me. Here she lies in this very room. 
You scarcely know what you are saying just 
now, after your own awful experience ; but at 
least Madame 
has not escaped. 

She can never 
harm anyone 
again — she has 
gone to her long 
account” 

Miss Beringer 
uttered a hollow 
laugh. 

“I am all 
right,” she said. 

“It does not 
take me long to 
come back to 
my senses. Oh, 
what fools all 
you men are ! 

Madame knew 
what she was 
about when she 
immured me in 
that living grave. 

Do you call that 
Mme. Koluchy? 

Come and look 
at her again.” 

In the dim 
light of the 
laboratory we 
went and bent 
over the dead 
woman. I looked 
earnestly into 
the face, and 
then raised my 
eyes. Beyond 
doubt, poor 


SHR TUBh'RD QUICK AS I.IGHTNiyn UPON HR, 


Miss Beringer's 

senses had given way. The woman on whom 
I gazed was Mme, Koluchy. Feature for 
feature was the same. 

“ I see you doubt me,” said Miss Beringer, 
“ Well, listen to my story.” 

She stood before us and began to speak 
eagerly. We all clustered round her. Never 
before had we listened to a tale of more 
daring and unparalleled atrocity. 


“ I told you, Mr. Head,” she began, ** that 
I had work which would keep me in town. 
So I had- From the time you went to 
Hastings yesterday I began to watch this 
house, I had all faith in the police officers 
you, Mr. Ford, had placed on duty, but I 
also felt certain that Madame, in her un¬ 
bounded resources, would find a means to 
return. I knew that, if such were the case, 
it would need all a woman’s keenest wit 
and intuition to foil her. She knew me as 

well as I knew 
her. It is true 
that she feared 
no man in Lon¬ 
don, but I do 
believe she had 
a wholesome 
dread of Anna 
Beringer, 

“Well, my 
watch began, 
and for the first 
hour or so noth¬ 
ing occurred, 
but as soon as 
it was dark I saw 
the old care¬ 
taker, who 
showed you over 
the house on the 
first occasion, 
come out by the 
area door, I 
immediately 
followed her* 
She went straight 
to a shop in the 
Marylebone 
High Street—a 
smalt grocer’s. 
She remained 
there for nearly 
half an hour. 
When she came 
out she was 
carrying a bag, 
quite a small 
one, which ap¬ 
parently con¬ 
tained some provisions. I followed her 
again, watching her closely, as I did so. 
Something about her walk first attracted my 
attention. The man on duty passed us as 
we went down Wei beck Street. I quickened 
my steps, and was in reality only two or three 
feet behind the woman whom I now strongly 
suspected to be Mme^r Koluchy herself, 
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“ Can you show us the way to the labora¬ 
tories ? ” I asked of her. 

She looked uneasy, but did not hesitate to 
comply. She pointed with her finger, and we 
went down a dim passage. The door of the 
outer laboratory was open, and we entered. 
There was another beyond this also with its 
door ajar. Both rooms were fitted up with 
every modern device, and excited my curiosity 
as well as envy. But search as we would we 
could get no clue to Madame’s whereabouts. 

“ She is not in the house, that is certain,” 
said Ford; “and now there is nothing what¬ 
ever for us to do but to keep a sharp watch 
in case she should venture to return.” 

As he spoke my attention was attracted 
by the attitude of the old woman. Hitherto 
she had followed us about something like a 
snarling and ill-conditioned cur, who protested, 
but had not courage to attack. Now she 
came boldly into the room, and stood facing 
us, leaning up against the wall. Her eyes 
were dark and piercing, and shone out on 
us from beneath heavy, overhanging brows. 
Her mouth was almost toothless, and she 
had a nutcracker chin. 

“ You won’t find her,” she muttered. 
“ Ah, you may look as long as you like, but 
you’ll never find her. The likes of her ain’t 
for the likes of you. She ain’t like other 
women. She’s more spirit than woman, and 
the Evil One himself is a friend to her. You 
won’t find her, never, never ! ” 

She laughed in a hollow and exultant 
manner as she spoke. 

“ Would it not be well to arrest this old 
crone ? ” I said, turning to Ford. 

He shook his head. “ I don’t believe she 
has anything to do with the conspiracy,” he 
said, dropping his voice to a whisper, 
“ beyond the fact that she is Madame’s paid 
servant; but even if we wished to arrest her, 
we could not do so on vague suspicion. We 
can but watch her closely.” 

“ Then there is nothing more to be done 
at present ? ” I queried, in a tone of dis¬ 
appointment. 

“ As far as you are concerned, Mr. Head, 
there is nothing more,” answered Tyler. “ I 
should recommend you to go home and have 
a good rest. We will let you know the instant 
anything happens.” 

We parted outside the house, where an 
officer in plain dress was already standing on 
duty. Dufrayer said he would look me up 
in the evening, and the detectives and Miss 
Beringer went on their way. 

I hailed a hansom and returned to my 
own house, As l hav^ already said, I was 


far too excited to rest. The old woman’s 
words had affected me more strongly than I 
cared to allow, and as I paced up and down 
in my study, 1 could not help feeling any¬ 
thing but certain of the final result I knew 
that Dufrayer, Miss Beringer, Tyler, and Ford 
were each and all absolutely sure that Madame 
would soon be captured, but I was possessed 
by uneasy fears. In this moment of extremity, 
would not the great criminal bring all the 
strength of her magnificent genius to bear on 
the situation ? 

As I thought over these things I was 
suddenly possessed by a sense of comfort. 
This was caused by my recollection of Miss 
Beringer’s face. Ordinary as that face looked 
to the casual observer, it was by no means 
so to those who watched it more narrowly. 
To such a watcher its strange look of power 
could not but appeal. So contemplated, the 
face was the reverse of pleasant—the hard¬ 
ness round the lips became its dominant 
feature. There was also an insistence in the 
grey eyes which might on emergency amount 
to absolute cruelty. But it was the strange 
look of strength which I now remembered, 
with a feeling of satisfaction. If Madame 
ever met her match, it would be in the 
person of that slight girl, for she pos¬ 
sessed, I knew well, a grip of her sub¬ 
ject which neither Ford nor Tyler, with 
all their intelligence and long practice, could 
own to. Miss Beringer could do work which 
they could not even attempt, for to her 
belonged the delicate intuition which is so 
essentially a woman’s province. I longed to 
see her again, and also alone, that I might 
talk over matters more freely with her. Tyler 
had furnished me with her private address, 
and I now resolved to telegraph to her. I 
did so, asking permission to call upon her 
that evening. The reply came within an hour. 

“ Don’t come to-night, but expect me to 
call on you early to-morrow.” 

Dufrayer came in as I was reading the 
telegram. 

“ What have you got there ? ” he asked. 

“ A wire from Miss Beringer,” I replied. 
I put it into his hand. 

“ You are impressed, then, by our new 
detective ? ” he said, slowly. 

“Very much so,” I answered. I gave a 
few of my reasons, and he favoured me with 
a grave smile. 

“ I never felt so hopeful,” he continued; 
“ we are in a position vre were never in yet. 
It is, as Tyler says, merely a question of days. 
Where so many are on the watch, Madame 
cannot long- escape u?,” 
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41 Remember that the person we want to 
get is Mme + Koluchy,” I answered, “and do 
not be too sure* For my part* I shall never 
be certain of her until she is absolutely our 
prisoner.” 

He did not remain with me much longer* 
and I spent the night as best I could. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock on the 
following morning Miss Beringer arrived. 
She entered my room quickly, came dose to 
my side, and fixed her eyes on my face. 


Marchant I have had 
j my suspicions from 
the first that it is sub¬ 
sidized by Madame, 
It was on account of 
! these suspicions that I 
went to Hastings last 
. night/ 1 

“To Hastings?” I 
said* 

“Yes; I spent 
several hours of the 
night and evening in 
one of the low quarters 
of the town by the 
* fish-market. There is 
no doubt that several 
members of the gang 
are hiding in the 
neighbourhood of 
Hastings, and their 
object is, of course, to 
get to the yacht. It is 
all-important to take 
immediate steps to 
prevent this,” 

“But how could 
you find out about the 
yacht in the first in¬ 
stance ? ” I asked. 

“ I obtained a slight 
due,” she replied, “ no 
matter how obtained, 
and just when your telegram reached me 
was on my way to Hastings, disguised 
as a fisher - woman, I possess many 
disguises in my rooms, and am seldom 
taken aback when I want to act a good 
part I went third-class to Hastings, and 
immediately visited the vicinity of the fish- 
market I have a friend there, a fish¬ 
wife, who does not know my real character, 
and who is always glad to see me, I can act 
the part admirably* and when I asked her 
to accompany me to a large gin-palace, she 
was all too TOI was in reality 
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I was startled by the change in her appear¬ 
ance, The grey eyes had a curious bright 
glitter in them, and her face was pale and 
drawn. 

“Yes, Mr. Head,”she said, as she took the 
chair offered her; 44 these cases take it out of 
me. When once on the track, I never rest 
day or night. I have never failed yet. If I 
did, I think it would kill me.” 

She shivered as she spoke, and her thin 
lips were drawn back to show her teeth. She 
had somewhat the expression of a tigress 

ab °u‘ “ sprins - 
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“ You have news* Miss Beringer?” I said; 
“ I hope good news ? ” 

“ I have news,” she replied* gravely, “ and 
I trust it is good. It was because of what I 
am about to tell you that I was unable to 
call to see you last evening. Are you strong 
enough and well enough to go down at once 
with Ford to Hastings?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“I will give you my reasons for asking 
you to do so. There is a yacht cruising off 
the coast. It is said 
ta helfiner to a Cantain 
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following two men, but she knew nothing 
of that. While these men were drinking at 
the bar, I drew near and was fortunate 
enough to hear a few words of their conversa¬ 
tion. They spoke for the most part in Italian, 
which I happen to know. The name of 
Captain Marchant’s yacht, the Snowflake , 
dropped from the lips of one. There was 
also a woman mentioned, but not by name. 
The Snowflake was waiting for the woman. 
Meanwhile, the men were hiding in an old 
disused Martello tower on the Pevensey 
Marshes. This I learned scrap by scrap, 
but it was enough for my purpose. I returned 
to town by the first train this morning. Ford 
and Tyler have received all the information 
I have just told you, and are certain that the 
yacht belongs to Madame. Ford and Tyler 
go to Hastings by the twelve o’clock train. 
And now the question is, can you go with 
them, and will Mr. Dufrayer be induced to 
accompany you ? Knowing as much as you 
must do about the Society, your help will be 
invaluable.” 

“ I will go,” I said, “ and I will send a wire 
to Dufrayer.” 

“ Very well,” she replied; “ it is scarcely 
eleven o’clock yet — you will find the 
detectives at Charing Cross at noon.” 

“ But won’t you come with us ? ” I said. 

She turned a little pale. 

“ No,” she answered, “ my work obliges me 
to remain in town.” 

“ Do you mind telling me what your next 
step is ? ” I asked. 

“ I would rather not,” she answered, “ for 
even here walls may have ears.” 

As she spoke she glanced round her with a 
nervous flash in her eyes, which left them 
almost as soon as it appeared. 

“ I never confide my plan of operations to 
anyone in advance,” she continued. “ I have 
much to do and not a moment to lose. I 
believe now, between us, Madame has little 
chance of escape; but one false step, the 
smallest indiscretion, would be fatal. Good¬ 
bye, Mr. Head. I am glad that you have 
confidence in me.” 

“ The utmost,” I replied, as I wrung her 
hand. 

A moment later she left the house. I 
packed a few things, sent a wire to Dufrayer, 
and at the right moment drove off to Charing 
Cross, where I met my friend, and also the two 
detectives. We took our seats in the train 
and it moved out of the station. We 
happened to have the carriage to ourselves, 
and Ford was in such a state of excitement 
that he could scarcely sit still. 


“ Did I not say that Miss Beringer was the 
one person in all London to help us ? ” he 
cried. “ She is like a bloodhound when she 
scents the prey, and never lets go of the 
scent From what she tells me, there is 
little or no doubt that most of the gang are 
hiding down in the Pevensey Marshes, and 
have taken possession of one of the old, dis¬ 
used Martello towers. There are a good 
many of them along the south coast.” 

Dufrayer asked one or two questions, and 
Ford continued : “ That’s a cute idea about 
using the old tower, and I believe the one 
which we are to watch is No. 59. It stands 
on the beach by the marshes of Pevensey 
Bay. The gang are only waiting till the 
steam yacht now being closely watched can 
take them off. Of course, we could quite 
easily go straight to the tower and catch those 
members of the gang who are there, but we 
want Mme. Koluchy, and my impression is, 
tlyU she is quite certain to come down to¬ 
night or to-morrow. Our present work, 
however, will be to watch the tower day and 
night, so that when she does arrive we can 
catch her. Miss Beringer is under the 
strong impression that at present Madame is 
hiding in London. VVe may have a rough 
and tumble with the gang when it comes to 
the point, but I have taken steps to secure 
lots of assistance.” 

On arriving at Hastings station we were 
met by a couple of Tyler’s agents. 

“ Has anything fresh occurred ? ” asked 
Ford, as we alighted. 

“ Nothing,” answered one of the men, 
“ but there is no doubt that several members 
of the gang are in No. 59 tower, and the 
steam yacht has drawn off down Channel.” 

“Just as I expected,” said Ford; “well, 
the sooner we mount guard the better. We 
will start as soon as it is dark.” 

The next few hours we spent in making 
preparations. It was arranged that we should 
go as if we intended shooting wild duck. 
This would give us the excuse of carrying 
guns, which we knew we might possibly want 
for bigger game if the gang offered any 
serious resistance. 

At six o’clock our little band, consisting of 
Dufrayer, Ford, Tyler, myself, and a couple 
of policemen in plain clothes, drove west¬ 
wards out of the town to a lonely part of the 
shore. Here a boat awaited us, and, entering 
it, we pulled out into the bay. The moon 
had risen, and we could see the row of 
Martello towers doited along the beach, and 
the dark waste of the marshes behind them. 

Ford steered, ftfter an hour’s hard 
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pulling, turned the boat’s head towards the 
beach, where one of the dykes ran into the 
marshes from the sea. This we silently 
entered, and in a few moments the tall bul¬ 
rushes that grew on either side completely 
concealed us. Ford raised his hand, and we 
quietly shipped our sculls* 

"That’s where they are/ 1 he whispered* 
pointing to one 
of the towers 
about two 
hundred yards 
off. “ There is 
not a light 
visible, but they 
are there and 
no mistake* 

Now, what we 
have to do is 
this* We will 
leave the boat 
here, and crawl 
up under cover 
of the shingle 
ridge. We shall 
be quite close 
to the tower 
there, and we 
can lie in wait, 
unseen by the 
gang. How 
Madame will 
come, if to¬ 
night at all, by 
boat or other¬ 
wise, it is im¬ 
possible to say; 
but at any rate, 
whenever she 
arrives she can¬ 
not escape us. 

There is the 
steam yacht 
now,” he added, 
pointing out to 
sea. 

I looked up 
and saw two 


red and green 
lights moving slowly along a mile or so from 
the shore. 

Taking our guns and the provisions and 
flasks we had brought with us, we crept 
through the rushes and out on to the shingle, 
till we were within twenty yards of the tower. 
So close were we that I could see every 
detail. The ladder leading up to the door 
of the tower half-way up the wall was plainly 
visible j as was, also, the old, rusty twenty- 


THATS WHERE THEY ARE, HE WHISPERED* 


four-pounder, pointing uselessly out to sea. 
The tower itself was almost in ruins, and 
here and there the brickwork of the walls 
showed through the stucco which had worn 
off by time. 

It was a calm night, and only the wash of 
the sea broke the stillness. I stretched my¬ 
self on the rough, loose boulders and shingle, 

and laid my 
gun by my side. 
Hour after hour 
crept by. The 
vigil we were 
all keeping 
was sufficiently 
strange and ex¬ 
citing to keep 
us wakeful and 
attentive. Pre¬ 
sently a night 
breeze arose 
and sighed 
among the bul¬ 
rushes in the 
marshes behind 
us. But all 
within the 
tower was ab¬ 
solutely silent 
—not a light 
showed through 
the chinks of 
windows* not a 
footfall came to 
our ears. From 
where I lay, I 
could watch the 
lights of the 
yacht move to 
and fro in the 
black darkness. 
The slow hours 
dragged on, and 
still nothing 
happened At 
last the dawn 
began to break 
— it grew 
brighter each 
moment. I was just turning towards Ford 
for our signal to go back to the boat, when 
suddenly I saw him leap up, raise his gun, 
and a loud report rang out on the still morn¬ 
ing air. I leapt to my feet also, as did the 
others. The little window of the tower 
opened, and two revolver shots rang through 
it as Tyler, DulYayer, and three of the men 
rushed up the ladder. I followed them 
immediately, 4 t|iftal 4 tortP know what this 
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THE SHEEP PASS1NC OVER THE HOUND OF EARTH. 

sheep passing in a body through the narrow 
entrance. It looks peaceable enough* but 
the photograph could not possibly show the 
amount of insistency exerted by some of the 
dogs in the competition before they manage 
to get the leader of the sheep to pass 
through. With the shepherd in front and 
the dog behind* they get through* however, 
and after being collected* continue round 
the curve. Then looms up before the 
flock the third obstacle on the course* a 
mound of earth extending wholly across 
the course, and over 3ft. wide. This tries 
the temper of the sheep to the utmost. 

They make vain efforts to go around the 
obstruction instead of over it, but the dog 
knows his busi¬ 
ness, and keeps 
them on the course 
until their very 
noses are against 
the mound. Some 
of the dogs failed 
to keep the sheep 
together in this 
place, and lost 
their chance of a 
prize thereby. But 
in the competition 
shown in our illus¬ 
tration, the four- 
footed guide got 
his leader started, 
and all was well. 

Note how he let 
the hind sheep 

follow and devoted 
VoL 


his earnest atten¬ 
tion to the leaders 
keeping them in the 
straight and narrow 
path to victory. 
The last stage 
in the competition 
is shown on this 
and the next page* 
and the pictures 
and sheep may 
possibly move 
rapidly enough to 
tell their own 
story. The illustra¬ 
tion below shows 
the sheep passing 
in front of the 
pavilion; and the 
reader may note 
how perfectly the 
flock are obeying 
the silent commands of the dog as he 
marshals them before the eagle eyes of 
the judges. Still ore the judges on the 
look-out for bites. Stilt on their little 
tablets do they mark merits and demerits in 
the dog that the ordinary onlooker never sees. 
And still for two or more hours do they sit 
and watch the long processions of sheep go 
past, laughing at the stupidity of some com¬ 
petitors* and admiring the skill of others with 
the peculiar satisfaction of the expert. They 
never lift their eyes oil until the sheep are 
driven into the arrival pen, where we may 
see them entering in the illustration; and 
then, when all is over* they compare their 
marks and pick the winner. Meanwhile, 


the sheep passing in front of THE GRAND STANDS 
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I thought a moment, and then wrote: 
“ Stay in Welbeck Street until one of us comes 
to you. Important. Danger if you stir.” 

Ford’s eyes glittered as he read my words. 
He attached the little note deftly to the neck 
of one of the birds. 

“ There, off you go,” he exclaimed; “ it’s 
lucky birds can’t talk.’’ 

He tossed the pigeon into the air, the bird 
rose rapidly in gradually increasing circles, 
and then shot off in a straight line for the 
north, and so was lost to view bearing my 
message to Mme. Koluchy. 

As the pigeon darted up into the air, I 
heard one of the prisoners utter an exclama¬ 
tion, and turn to his fellow. This action of 
ours had evidently taken him completely by 
surprise. The man at whom he looked made 
no reply, even by a glance, but folding his 
arms across his breast stood motionless as if 
at attention. A glance showed me all too 
plainly that, desperate as the men were, they 
were at least true to Madame. Even death 
by torture, did such await them, would not 
induce any one of the Brotherhood to betray 
their chief. They were all well dressed, and 
had the apearance of gentlemen. They took 
their apparently hopeless fate with stoicism, 
and did not attempt any escape. 

By this time the sun had well risen, and a 
glorious morning had chased away the gloom 
of the night. Placing our prisoners in the boat, 
we pulled round to a lower part of the shore. 
Here a trap met us by appointment, and in 
less than an hour we were all on our way to 
London. Success had at last rewarded our 
efforts. We had secured Madame’s gang, 
and now it would be an easy feat to make 
Madame herself our prisoner. 

Ford had wired to Miss Beringer to meet 
us at the station, and he whispered to me 
from time to time as we ran up to town his 
keen sense of satisfaction. 

“Trust Miss Beringer not to have been 
idle while we were busy down here ! ” he 
exclaimed. “ She may probably be able to 
account for the way in which Mme. Koluchy 
has got back to her house. Ah, we have 
done for Mme. Koluchy at last. She has 
got the message of the carrier pigeon by now, 
but she little guesses who are coming to pay 
her a visit.” 

He laughed as he spoke. The traih began 
to approach its destination, and slowed down 
preparatory to coming into the station. 

“The first thing to be done,” said Ford, 
“ is to take our prisoners to Bow Street and 
have them formally charged, then we will all 
go and visit Madame in a party. Ah ! here 
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we are: I’ll just jump out first, and have a 
look round for Miss Beringer.” 

He was the first to spring on to the plat¬ 
form, but look as he would he could not find 
the lady detective. He came back presently 
to the rest of us with a crestfallen expression 
of face. 

“ It’s odd,” he said, “ but it only shows 
that she’s precious busy with our business. 
In all probability we will find her in the 
vicinity of the house. Now, then, to look 
after the prisoners.” 

We took our men in a couple of cabs to 
Bow Street, and having seen them safe in the 
cells, drove straight to Madame’s house. 
We had our last great capture to make in 
order to complete our work. 

As we neared the house a strange and 
almost ungovernable excitement took posses¬ 
sion of me. Dufrayer and the two detectives 
were also silent. This was no time for 
speech. My heart beat hard and fast—the 
stirring events of the last twenty-four hours 
had kept my brain going at fever heat, and, 
weak after the shock I had recently under¬ 
gone, the strain began to tell. Once or 
twice I had to shake myself as a man in a 
dream. Truly, it was almost impossible to 
believe that in a few moments now Mme. 
Koluchy, the invincible, the daring, the all- 
powerful, would be our prisoner. 

We drew up at last at the well-known 
entrance, and spoke a few words to the man 
on duty. 

“ Oh, yes,” he replied, “ it’s all right, and 
there’s little or no news. The old woman has 
gone out once or twice to a shop to get some 
food, but no one has entered the house.” 

“What about Miss Beringer? Has she 
been here ? ” I asked. 

“ She was here yesterday evening," he 
answered, “ but I’ve not seen her since.” 

Telling him to be in readiness without 
informing him of our convictions, we knocked 
loudly and rang imperiously at the door. After 
a very short delay the same old woman ap¬ 
peared. She wore a sort of night-cap with a 
deep frill and her piercing eyes confronted us 
from under the shaggy brows. She would only 
now vouchsafe to open the door a few inches. 

The place showed dimly in the half light, 
for every blind was down and every shutter 
up. We could not even see the bent form of 
tbe old woman distinctly. 

“Now, look here,” said Ford, “your 
mistress is in this house somewhere. We 
happen to know it for an absolute fact. Will 
you take us to her or not, for find her we 
will ? ” 
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The woman gave a low laugh, suppressed 
as soon as uttered. 

“You may look all you can/ 3 she ex¬ 
claimed, “but Madame is not here. You 
are welcome to search the house to your 
hearts' content,” 

After saying the last words she mumbled 
something more to herself, and then shuffled 
off down the passage. 

We all entered the house, 

“ Now, then/ 1 said Ford, “we’ll search from 
cellar to garret, and we’ll start this time 
downstairs.” 

We descended to the basement, and made 
a careful search through the various domestic 
offices, until once more we found ourselves in 
the first of Mme. Koluchy’s magnificent 
laboratories* Ford switched on the electrics, 
and we looked around us, The place was in 
perfect order, but a curious ethereal distillate 
familiar to my nostrils hung in the air. I 
could not account for this at the time, 
although it filled me with a vague fear. We 
went on into the second laboratory, which 
was also in order, but was pervaded even 
more strongly by the same smell. At the 
further end of this room was a very low 
doorway studded with nails and iron 
bands. It looked as if it led into some 
cellar, and I suddenly remembered that 
we had not ex¬ 
plored beyond its 
portals on the oc¬ 
casion of our first 
visit* The old 
woman had fol¬ 
lowed us into the 
laboratories, keep¬ 
ing well in the 
background. Ford, 
who seemed to 
observe the door 
at the same 
moment that I 
had, turned upon 
her eagerly, 

“ Where is the 
key of this door ? ” 
he said, 

“ I don't know,” 
she answered, 

“ Go and find it 
immediately/ 1 
“ My mistress 
keeps the key of 
that room, and 
until she returns 
you can't get in/ 3 
was the low reply. 


46 We’ll soon see about that/’ cried Ford. 

He turned to one of his men. 

“Just go out," he said, 44 and tell the man 
on duty outside to get me an axe and crow¬ 
bar, and bring them here as soon as possible. 
Hurry as fast as you can, Johnson ; there's 
not a moment to lose,” 

The man left us immediately, 

“ I think we shall find a due at the other 
side of this locked door/ 1 continued Ford, 
glancing at me, w I hope Johnson will look 
sharp.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour the man 
returned with the necessary implements, 

44 Martin and I went together to fetch 
them/ 3 he said; “Pm sorry I could not be 
back sooner,” 

Ford seized the axe, and after a few smash¬ 
ing blows over the lock inserted the bar and 
the door burst open. He stepped inside 
immediately, but as he did so be started 
back and a look of horror spread over his 
face. We all rushed in, 

“Good God, we are too late!” he cried. 
44 She has escaped us.” 

“ Escaped ? How ? ” I said, pushing 
forward, 

44 By death ! ” he answered. 

He went forward and knelt on the floor of 
the room. In the dim light I could plainly 
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see the body of a woman. Ford struck a 
match and held it close to the face. It was 
the body of Mme. Koluchy. Yes, there she 
lay. The well-known face, in all its magnifi¬ 
cent beauty, wore now the awful repose of 
death. Beside her was a small hypodermic 
syringe, and also an open bottle containing 
some clear solution. From that open bottle 
had issued the smell which pervaded the 
outer and the inner laboratory. 

For fully a moment we all gazed down at 
the dead woman in absolute silence. The 
sudden discovery had struck us dumb. How 
she had managed to obtain access to the 
house when it had been so closely watched 
was indeed a mystery. But after all it 
mattered nothing now. The end had come. 
A fit end to such a life as hers had been. 
We withdrew from the semi-darkness of the 
room into the outer laboratory. Dufrayer 
glanced round him. 

44 I wonder where the old woman can be ! ” 
he exclaimed. 

44 She was with us a moment ago,” I 
answered. 44 Is she not here now ? ” 

“ No, she has gone back into her own 
haunts, most likely. Had we not better call 
her? It is impossible that Madame could 
have got into the house without her assist¬ 
ance.” 

44 1 will go and have a look for her,” said 
Tyler. He left the laboratory, and we heard 
him moving about the house, his footsteps 
echoing as he went. He presently came 
back. 

44 She is not in any of the kitchens,” he 
said. 44 Perhaps she has gone upstairs—it 
does not matter much now, does it ? ” 

44 No,” I answered, and then once more we 
were all silent, too stunned to utter many 
words. I never saw anyone look so utterly 
crestfallen as Ford. 

“To think that Mme. Koluchy should 
have done us at the very end ! ” he exclaimed 
more than once; 44 but it was like her; yes, it 
was like her.” 

44 The message tthich the carrier pigeon 
brought meant evidently more to her than 
lay on the surface,” I remarked. “She saw 
that she was hemmed in on every side, and 
was not the woman to be taken alive.” 

44 Well, our search has come to an un¬ 
looked-for end,” said Ford, again; 44 but I 
do wonder,” he added, 44 where Miss Beringer 
can be. It is very odd that we have not 
heard or seen anything of her.” 

Just then Dufrayer spoke. 

44 Hark ! ” he cried, 44 what is that ? ” 

We all stood still and listened. Far away, 


as if from some great distance, we heard a 
muffled cry. Again and again it was repeated. 
So faint was the sound that it seemed to be 
away out in the street. 

44 What on earth can it be ? ” said Ford, 
looking round him anxiously. 

We moved softly round the laboratory, 
fearing to disturb the silent figure that lay in 
the awful repose of death. Again and once 
again we heard the cry. We stopped now 
and then to listen more closely. At last we 
reached a point where it seemed louder than 
anywhere else. I lay down and applied my 
ear to the stone flags. 

44 It is here ! ” I cried, in intense excite¬ 
ment, 44 just beneath us. Listen ! ” 

Yes, it was now unmistakable—the sound 
came from beneath our feet. 

44 There is a cellar beneath this,” I said ; 
44 someone is immured here.” 

We searched rapidly for any sign of an 
entrance, but searched in vain. 

Once again the cry was repeated, but now 
it was as faint as that which might come 
from the throat of an infant. 

44 There is someone under here,” said 
Dufrayer, in a tone of the greatest excitement. 
44 We must smash the flagstone immediately.” 

Ford and Tyler both seized the crowbar. 
In a few moments they had loosened the 
stone, levered it up, and turned it over. As 
they did so, I perceived that there was a 
secret spring underneath, and had we looked 
long enough w r e could have removed the 
stone without the help of the crowbar. The 
moment it was turned up a breath of intensely 
cold air greeted us, and we saw immediately 
beneath our feet a dark, circular hole. A low 
moan came up from the darkness. I gently 
lowered down the crowbar; it rested on 
something soft. 

Our excitement now was intense. Taking 
off my coat I lowered myself through the 
hole, and holding on by my hands to the 
edge of the hole, my feet at last touched 
the solid ground. The cold that surrounded 
me was so intense that I almost gasped for 
breath. In what infernal region was I find¬ 
ing myself? I let go and, striking a match, 
looked round. Good God ! a woman lay in 
this fearful dungeon ! In another moment I 
had raised her, and as her face caught the 
light I saw at a glance that it was Miss 
Beringer. The others quickly lifted her out, 
and I sprang up beside them. A pair of 
steel handcuffs were on her wrists. She was icy 
cold from the awful chill of that subterranean 
chamber, that m first she 1 coked like one dead. 
Her an( * *Wnds swollen. 
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When she was brought up into the warmer 
air she lay to all appearance unconscious for 
several moments. DuFrayer quickly took a 
flask from his pocket, poured out some 
brandy, and put it to her lips. At first she 
could not swallow, then, to our great relief, 
a few drops went down her throat She 
sighed audibly and opened her eyes. When 
she did so she stared with a dazed expression 
all round. In less than a moment, however, 
full consciousness returned, a fierce light of 


“Mme. Koluchy is dead!" I answered, 
thinking that she had not yet recovered her 
senses, 

41 But she is not !" she answered, in a 
passionate voice, “Take the old woman." 

Ford turned to one of his men. 

“ Fetch her in,” he said. 

“ I have had a good search for her already,” 
said Tyler, “ and could not find her in any of 
the leaver regions/ 1 

He spoke in a whisper, and I do not think 
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understanding shone in the depths of her 
eyes, and she sat up. 

“Have you got her ?” she asked, gazing 
wildly round. 

“ We have, Miss Reringer, hut not alive," I 
answered. “Now tell us how it is you are 
here. Tell us what has happened, if you 
possibly can/ 5 

“But the old woman—Mine. Koluchy 
have you got her ? ” 


Miss Beringer heard him. She was lying hack 
again with closed eyes. Ford’s man rushed 
out of the room, to return in a few moments. 

“ I have been all over the house,” he said, 
“and cannot find the woman high or low. 
She is not here—she must have gone out when 
Martin and I were away fetching the axe and 
crowbar. I remember novs% we left the door 
open—we had no thought of anything else in 
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Miss Reringer heard the words, and once 
again she roused herself. Now she sprang 
to her feet, 

“I might have known it, 1 ' she said* 
u Fools ! all of you ! How was it she 
escaped ? Did not you recognise her? 11 

u But Mme* Koluchy is dead," I said. 
<e Come and look for yourself, if you do not 
believe me. Here she lies in this very room. 
You scarcely know what you are saying just 
now 3 after your own awful experience; but at 
least Madame 
has not escaped. 

She can never 
harm anyone 
again — she has 
gone to her long 
account” 

Miss fieringer 
uttered a hollow 
laugh* 

* [ I am all 
right,” she said, 

4t It does not 
take me long to 
come back to 
my senses. Oh, 
what fools all 
you men are! 

Madame knew 
what she was 
about when she 
immured me in 
that living grave. 

I >0 you call that 
Mme* Koluchy? 

Come and look 
at her again.” 

In the dim 
light of the 
laboratory we 
went and bent 
over the dead 
woman, I looked 
earnestly into 
the face, and 
then raised my 
eyes* Beyond 
don b t, poor 
Miss Reringer's 
senses had given way* The woman on whom 
I gazed was Mme, Koluchy, Feature for 
feature was the same. 

" I see you doubt me,” said MissBeringer* 
Well, listen to my story,” 

She stood before us and began to speak 
eagerly. We all clustered round her. Never 
before had w p e listened to a tale of more 
daring and unparalleled atrocity. 


** l told you, Mr, Head,” she began, that 
I had work which would keep me in town* 
So I had. From the time you went to 
Hastings yesterday 1 began to watch this 
house. I had all faith in the police officers 
you, Mr* Ford, had placed on duty, but I 
also felt certain that Madame, in her un¬ 
bounded resources, would find a means to 
return* I knew that, if such were the case, 
it would need all a woman’s keenest w T it 
and intuition to foil her. She knew me as 

well as I knew 
her* It is true 
that she feared 
no man in Lon¬ 
don, but i do 
believe she had 
a wholesome 
dread of Anna 
fieri nger. 

Well, my 
watch began, 
and for the first 
hour or so notb- 
ing occurred, 
but as soon as 
it was dark I saw 
the old care¬ 
ts k e r t who 
showed you over 
the house on the 
first occasion, 
come out by the 
area door. I 
immediately 
followed her. 
She went straight 
to a shop in the 
Marylebone 
High Street—a 
small grocer's. 
She remained 
there for nearly 
half an hour. 
When she came 
out she was 
carrying a bag, 
quite a small 
one, which ap¬ 
parently con¬ 
tained some provisions. I followed her 
again, watching her closely, as I did so. 
Something about her walk first attracted my 
attention* The man on duty passed us as 
we went down Welbeck Street, I quickened 
my steps, and was in reality only two or three 
feet behind the woman whom I now strongly 
suspected to be Koluchy herself. 

“ gate of 
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the area, and as I was about to lay my hand 
on her shoulder, she turned quick as lightning 
upon me, and dashed into my face a liquid 
which must have been a solution of the 
strongest ammonia. The effect was instan¬ 
taneous. I fell back gasping for breath, and 
unable to utter a sound. She well knew 
what the effect of the ammonia would be, 
causing a sudden paralysis of the glottis, 
which would prevent my uttering a word for 
a couple of moments. Before I could 
recover myself, she had flung her arm around 
me, had dragged me down the area steps and 
into the house. The moment we got within 
she slipped a pair of handcuffs on my wrists 
and also gagged me. I was so paralyzed by 
the effect of the ammonia that I did not 
attempt to make the smallest struggle until 
too late. When she had gagged and bound 
me, she dragged me down a passage and into 
this laboratory where we are now standing. 
She then laid me on the floor and tied me 
down securely. When she had done this, 
she looked down at me and smiled a smile 
of devilish cruelty. 

“‘Yes, Miss Beringer,’ she said, ‘you are 
a smart woman, the smartest with one excep¬ 
tion in all London. You are interested in 
me—I am about to gratify that interest.’ 

“ She left me for a few moments, and 
presently returned dragging something heavy 
after her. Horror of horrors, it was a 
woman’s dead body! I could scarcely 
believe the evidence of my own senses. She 
laid the body on the floor, and began to 
dress it in some of her clothes. Having 
done this, and having arranged it in the 
attitude of one who might have suddenly 
fallen and died, she came up to me 
again. 

“‘Two years ago,’ she said, speaking 
slowly, and bending her face to within about 
a foot of mine, ‘there lived a woman in 
Naples who was in every respect my 
double. She was like me in each feature, in 
height, proportion, even to the expression of 
the face. She was a peasant woman, but so 
strong was her resemblance to me, that twice 
the Neapolitan police arrested her, believing 
her to be me. They, of course, discovered 
their mistake, and she quickly recovered 
her liberty. The woman died, and though 
to all appearance she was buried, it 
was but a mock funeral. For I had been 
watching her, and I felt that in extremis 
she would be of the utmost use to me. I 
offered the woman’s husband a large sum 
for her body. It was conveyed to my house 


in Naples, no matter how. The husSand 
received his money, but in order that no 
tales might arise he was quickly afterwards 
put out of the way by one of my confederates. 

I kept the body at a very low temperature, 
and when I came to England in my own 
yacht, brought it with me. Since then it has 
remained in a frozen chamber beneath the 
floor of the inner laboratory, thus retaining 
its likeness, as under such circumstances it 
would perpetually. 

“ ‘ The time has come when I must use my 
double in order to effect my own escape. 
The most vindictive tribunal in the world 
will pause at the edge of the grave. My 
enemies will suppose that I am dead, and I 
shall escape from their power, for the like¬ 
ness to me is so perfect, that detection can¬ 
not be made until the autopsy. By then I 
shall be well out of the country, for the men 
who are on watch for me will have withdrawn 
the moment the news of my suicide is known. 

I mean to put a hypodermic syringe and a 
bottle of strong poison near the body of the 
woman. Thus all will be complete. This 
is my last trump card. 

“‘And now, Miss Beringer,’ she added, 
with a strange laugh, which I hear even now 
echoing in my ears, ‘for your part in this 
ghastly game. In order to insure your 
silence I mean to consign you to the frozen 
chamber from which I have just taken this 
woman. Gagged and bound in that place 
your tortures will not last long, for death will 
soon release you from them. But know that 
you can never again mingle with your fellow- 
men. Know also that you made a mistake 
when you pitted your strength against mine, 
for mine is the stronger. Come ! ’ 

“ She raised me as if I were an infant, and 
lifted me into the inner room. I noticed 
that one of the flagstones was up—the gag 
prevented my speaking, the thongs which 
bound me prevented my struggling. Madame 
thrust me into the frozen chamber and sealed 
the stone above me. There I have remained 
for the last fifteen hours. What I have 
endured is beyond description. At last I 
fancied I heard footsteps overhead. I made 
one frantic struggle, and managed to remove 
the gag from my lips. The moment I did so 
I shouted wildly. Thank God, you heard me 
in time.” 

Miss Beringer’s words fell on our ears like 
the strokes of a hammer. We were far too 
stunned to reply. Madame had been in our 
very grasp, under our hands, and once more 
she had eluded 
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WILL not attempt to describe 
to you the minor episodes of 
our next twelve months—the 
manuscripts we type-wrote and 
the Manitous we sold. ’Tis 
one of my aims in a world so 
rich in bores to avoid being tedious. I will 
merely say, therefore, that we spent the 
greater part of the year in Florence, where 
we were building up a connection, but rode 
back for the summer months to Switzerland, 
ns being a livelier place for the trade in 
bicycles. The net result was not only that 
we covered our expenses, but that, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, I found myself 
with a surplus in hand at the end of the 
season. 

When we returned to Florence for the 
winter, however, I confess I began to chafe. 
“ This is slow work, Elsie ! ” I said. “ I 
started out to go round the world; it has 
taken me eighteen months to travel no 
further than Italy! At this rate, I shall 
reach New York a grey-haired old lady, in a 
nice lace cap, and totter back into London a 
venerable crone on the verge of ninety.” 

However, those invaluable doctors came 
to my rescue unexpectedly. I do love 
doctors; they are always sending you off at 
a moment’s notice to delightful places you 
never dreamt of. Elsie was better, but still 
far from strong. I took it upon me to con¬ 
sult our medical attendant; and his verdict 
was decisive. He did just what a doctor 
ought to do. “ She is getting on very well 
in Florence,” he said; “ but if you want to 
restore her health completely, I should advise 
you to take her for a winter to Egypt. After 
six months of the dry, warm desert air, I 
don’t doubt she might return to her work in 
London.” 

That last jxunt I used as a lever with 
Elsie. She positively revels in teaching 
mathematics. At first, to be sure, she 
objected that we had only just money enough 
to jxw our way to Cairo, and that when we 
gv't there we might starve—her favourite 
programme. I have not this extraordinary 
ta^te for starving ; »;v idea is, to go where 
you like, and find something decent to eat 
when you get there. However, to humour 
her, 1 I'eg.m to east a Unit me for a source of 
income. l’here is no absolute harm in seeing 
your way clear Ivforv you for a twelvemonth. 
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though, of course, it deprives you of the 
plot-interest of poverty. 

“ Elsie,” I said, in my best didactic style— 
I excel in didactics—“ you do not learn from 
the lessons that life sets before you. Look at 
the stage, for example; the stage is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged at the present day to be a 
great teacher of morals. Does not Irving 
say so ?—and he ought to know. There is 
that splendid model for imitation, for instance, 
the Clown in the pantomime. How does 
Clown regulate his life ? Does he take 
heed for the morrow? Not a bit of it! ‘I 
wish I had a goose,’ he says, at some critical 
juncture ; and just as he says it—pat—a 
super strolls upon the stage with a property 
goose on a wooden tray; and Clown cries, 
‘Oh, look here, Joey; her^s a goose!’ and 
proceeds to appropriate it. Then he puts 
his fingers in his mouth and observes, * I 
wish I had a few apples to make the sauce 
with ’; and as the words escape him—pat 
again—a small boy with a very squeaky voice 
runs on, carrying a basket of apples. Clown 
trips him up, and bolts with the basket. 
There's a model for imitation ! The stage 
sets these great moral lessons before you 
regularly every Christmas; yet you fail to 
profit by them. Govern your life on the 
principles exemplified by Clown; expect to 
find that whatever you want will turn up with 
punctuality and dispatch at the • proper 
moment. Be adventurous, and you will be 
happy. Take that as a new maxim to put in 
your copy-book ! ” 

“I wish I could think so, dear,” Elsie 
answered. “ But your confidence staggers 
me. 

That evening at our tabU-d'hotc y however, 
it was amply justified. A smooth faced 
young man of ample girth and most pros¬ 
perous exterior happened to sit next us. 
He had his wife with him, so I judged it 
safe to launch on conversation. We soon 
found out he was the millionaire editor- 
proprietor of a great London daily, with 
many more strings to his journalistic 
how ; his honoured name was Elworthy. 
I mentioned casually that we thought 
of going for the winter to Egypt. He 
pricked his ears up. But at the time he said 
nothing. After dinner, we adjourned to the 
cosy 7. I talked to him and his wife; 
and somehow, that evening, the devil entered 
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course has already 
been marked out 
by means of plough 
furrows, and pre¬ 
sents three obsta¬ 
cles ; a bank of 
earth and a dry 
d i t c h , and a 
V-shaped passage 
between two 
hedges. The dogs, 
moreover, are re¬ 
quired by the rules 
not to allow the 
sheep to stray from 
the course, nor to 
bite them on the 
ear, the neck, the 
fore-feet, the 
stomach, nor deeply 
on the thigh* They 
are not even 
allowed to bark* 

Dogs with diseases 
and vicious dogs 
are to be rigidly 
excluded. It will 
therefore be seen 
that the work of the 
canines has been 
ably cut out for 
them, and that the first prize winner will be a 

dog of which any shepherd might be proud. 

The accompanying plan gives a more 
detailed idea of the course, and will repay 
examination. But our running commentary 

must be brief The pen marked (1) contains 
the sheep for the competition; (2) is an 
indosure, about 130ft. long, leading to 
another pen {3), from which the sheep are let 
out upon the track. Passing round the horse¬ 
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shoe-shaped track, 
and avoiding for a 
moment the obsta¬ 
cles, we come to 
the arrival pen (5), 
and after passing 
through another in- 
closure, 130ft. long 
(6), reach finally 
the large pen (7), 
where all the sheep 
which pass over the 
course are received 
and massed to¬ 
gether. The obsta¬ 
cles— that is, the 
dry ditch, the 
V-shaped passage, 
and the mound of 
earth—are shown 
by (8), (9); and (10) 
respectively* Little 
more need be ex¬ 
plained in the dia¬ 
gram except that 
(12), (13), and {14) 
represent the grand 
stand for judges 
and public, and that 
(E) and (F) are the 
places set apart for 
the shepherds and their dogs before and after 
they have taken part in the competition* 

Let us now walk among the shepherds, as 
we see them pictured in the illustration on 
the first page, and admire the beautiful dogs 
of Beauce and Brie. For they are worthy of 
admiration. We, who like the good Scotch 
collie and his handsome eyes, will probably 
find the Brie dog, with his long grey and 
woolly hair, most to our liking; and will prefer 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE . 


1 speak of it as I find it (to borrow a phrase 
from my charwoman at Girton); and I am 
bound to admit that the Mediterranean did 
not treat me as a lady expects to be treated, 
It behaved disgracefully. People may 
rhapsodize as long as they choose about a 
hfe on the ocean wave ; for my own part, 1 
wouldn’t give a pin for sea-sickness. We 
glided down the Adriatic from Brindisi to 
Corfu with a reckless profusion of lateral 
motion which suggested the idea that the 
ship must have been drinking. 

I tried to rouse Elsie when we came 
abreast of the Ionian Islands, and to remind 
her that w Here was the home of Nausicaa 
in the Odyssey.” Elsie failed to respond ; 
she was otherwise occupied. At last, I 
succumbed and gave it up. I 
remember nothing further till a 
day and a half later, when we 
got under lee of Crete, and the 
ship showed a tendency to 
resume the perpendicular. Then 
I began once more to take a 
languid interest in the dinner 
question, 

I may add parenthetically that 
the Mediterranean is a mere bit 
of a sea, when you look at it on 
the map—a pocket sea, to be 
regarded with mingled contempt 
and affection ; but you learn to 
respect it when you find that it 
takes four clear days and nights 
of abject misery merely to run 
across its eastern basin from 
Brindisi to Alexandria. I re¬ 
spected the Mediterranean im¬ 
mensely while we lay off the 
Peloponnesus in the trough of 
the waves with a north wind 
blowing ; I only began to temper 
my respect with a distant liking 
when we passed under the 
welcome shelter of Crete on a 
calm, star-lit evening. 

It was deadly cold. We 
had not counted upon such 
weather in the sunny south. I 
recollected now that the Greeks were wont to 
represent Boreas as a chilly deity, and spoke 
of the Thracian breeze with the same deferen¬ 
tially deprecating adjectives which we our¬ 
selves apply to the east wind of our father- 
land ; but that apt classical memory 
somehow failed to console or warm me. 
A good-matured male passenger, however, 
volunteered to ask us, u Will I get ye a 
rug, ladies ? ” The form of his courteous 


question suggested the probability of his 
Irish origin. 

You are very kind/’ I answered. “If 
you dona want it for yourself, Pm sure my 
friend would be glad to have the use of it” 

“Is it meself? Sure* Pve got me big 
ulsther, and Pm as warrum as a toast in it. 
But ye’re not provided for this weather. 
YeVe thrusted too much to those rascals the 
po-uts. 1 Where breaks the blue Sicilian 
say/ the rogues write. /Ylike to set them 
down in it* wid a nori-easter blowing !" 

He fetched up his rug. It was ample and 
soft, a smooth brown camel-hair He 
wrapped us both up in it. We sat late on 
deck that night, as warm as a toast ourselves, 
thanks to our genial Irishman. 


ipt 'TIS DOCTOR M ACLOCjHLEN,' HE ANSWERER," 

We asked his name. “'Tis i)r. Mac- 
loghlen,” he answered- “ I’m from County 
Clare, ye see ; and I'm on me way to Egypt 
for thravel and exploration. Me fader whisht 
me to see the worruld a bit before I’d settle 
down to practise me profession at Liscannor. 
Have ye ever been in County Clare ? Sure, 
’tis the pick of Oireland.” 

“We have that pleasure still in store," I 
answered, smiling. “ It spreads gold-leaf 
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over the future, as George Meredith puts 
it.” 

“ Is it Meredith ? Ah, there’s the foine 
writer! Tis jaynius the man has: I can’t 
undtherstand a word of him. But he’s half 
Oirish, ye know. What proof have I got of 
it? An’ would he write like that if there 
wasn’t a dhrop of the blood of the Celt in 
him ? ” 

Next day and next night, Dr. Macloghlen 
was our devoted slave. I had won his heart 
by admitting frankly that his countrywomen 
had the finest and liveliest eyes in Europe 
—eyes with a deep twinkle, half fun, half 
passion. He took to us at once, and 
talked to us incessantly. He was a red- 
haired, raw-boned Munster-man, but a real 
good fellow. We forgot the aggressive 
inequalities of the Mediterranean while he 
talked to us of “ the pizzantry.” Late the 
second evening he propounded a confidence. 
It was a lovely night; Orion overhead, and 
the plashing phosphorescence on the water 
below conspired with the hour to make him 
specially confidential. “ Now, Miss Cayley,” 
he said, leaning forward on his deck chair, 
and gazing earnestly into my eyes, “there’s 
wan question I’d like to ask ye. The am¬ 
bition of me life is to get into Parlimint. 
And I want to know from ye, as a frind—if 
I accomplish me heart’s wish—is there anny- 
thing, in me apparence, ar in me voice, ar in 
me accent, ar in me manner, that would lade 
annybody to suppose I was an Oirishman ? ” 

I succeeded, by good luck, in avoiding 
Elsie’s eye. What on earth could I answer ? 
Then a happy thought struck me. “ Dr. 
Macloghlen,” I said, “ it would not be the 
slightest use your trying to conceal it; for 
even if nobody ever detected a faint Irish 
intonation in your words or phrases—how 
could your eloquence fail to betray you for 
a countryman of Sheridan and Burke and 
Grattan ? ” 

He seized my hand with such warmth that 
I thought it best to hurry down to my state¬ 
room at once, under cover of my compliment. 

At Alexandria and Cairo we found him 
invaluable. He looked after our luggage, 
which he gallantly rescued from the lean 
hands of fifteen Arab porters, all eagerly 
struggling to gain possession of our effects; 
he saw us safe into the train ; and he never 
quitted us till he had safely ensconced us in 
our rooms at Shepheard’s. For himself, he 
said, with subdued melancholy, ’twas to some 
cheaper hotel he must go; Shepheard’s wasn’t 
for the likes of him ; though if land in County 
Clare was wort’ what it ought to be, there 
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wasn’t a finer estate in all Oireland than his 
fader’s. 

Our Mr. Elworthy was a modern proprietor, 
who knew how to do things on the lordly 
scale. Having commissioned me to write 
this series of articles, he intended them to be 
written in the first style of art, and he had 
instructed me accordingly to hire one of 
Cook’s little steam dahabeeahs, where I 
could work at leisure. Dr. Macloghlen was 
in his element arranging for the trip. “ Sure 
the only thing I mind,” he said, “is—that 
I’ll not be going wid ye.” I think he was 
half inclined to invite himself; but there 
again I drew a line. I will not sell salt fish ; 
and I will not go up the Nile, unchaperoned, 
with a casual man acquaintance. 

He did the next best thing, however: he 
took a place in a sailing dahabeeah ; and as 
we steamed up slowly, stopping often on the 
way, to give me time to write my articles, he 
managed to arrive almost always at every 
town or ruin exactly when we did. 

I will not describe the voyage. The Nile 
is the Nile. Just at first, before we got used 
to it, we conscientiously looked up the name 
of every village we passed on the bank in our 
Murray and our Baedeker. After a couple 
of days’ Niling, however, we found that 
formality quite unnecessary. They were all 
the same village, under a number of aliases. 
They did not even take the trouble to 
disguise themselves anew, like Dr. Fortescue- 
Langley, on each fresh appearance. They 
had every one of them a small white¬ 
washed mosque, with a couple of tall 
minarets ; and around it spread a number of 
mud-built cottages, looking more like bee¬ 
hives than human habitations. They had 
also every one of them a group of date-palms, 
overhanging a cluster of mean bare houses ; 
and they all alike had a picturesque and even 
imposing air from a distance, but faded away 
into indescribable squalor as one got abreast 
of them. Our progress was monotonous. 
At twelve, noon, we would pass Aboo-Teeg, 
with its mosque, its palms, its mud-huts, and 
its camels; then for a couple of hours we 
would go on through . the midst of a 
green field on either side, studded by more 
mud-huts, and backed up by a range of 
grey desert mountains; only to come at 
2 p.m., twenty miles higher up, upon Aboo- 
Teeg once more, with the same mosque, the 
same mud-huts, and the same haughty camels, 
placidly chewing the same aristocratic cud, 
but under the alias of Koos-kam. After a 
wild hubbub at the quay, vre would leave 

Koos-kam behind, with its camels still 
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serenely munching day before yesterday’s 
dinner ; and twenty miles further on, again, 
having passed through the same green plain, 
backed by the same grey mountains, we 
would stop once more at the identical Koos- 
kam, which this time absurdly described itself 
as Tahtah. But whether it was Aboo-Teeg 
or Koos-kam or Tahtah or anything else, 
only the name differed ; it was always the 
same town, and had always the same camels 
at precisely the same stage of the digestive 
process. It seemed to us immaterial whether 
you saw all the Nile or only five miles of 
it. It was just like wall-paper. A sample 
sufficed ; the whole was the sample infinitely 
repeated. 

However, I had my letters to write, and I 
wrote them valiantly, I described the various 
episodes of the complicated digestive process 
in the camel in the minutest detail I gloated 
over the date-palms, which I knew in three 
days as if I had been brought up upon dates. 
[ gave word pictures of every individual child, 
veiled woman, Arab sheikh, and Coptic 
priest whom we encountered on the voyage. 
And I am open to reprint those conscientious 
studies of mud-huts and minarets with any 
enterprising publisher who will make me an 
offer. 

Another disillusion 
weighed upon my soul 
Before I w r ent up the 
Nile, I had a fancy of my 
own that the hank was 
studded with endless 
ruined temples, whose 
vast red colonnades were 
reflected in the water 
at every turn, I think 
Macaulay’s Lays were 
primarily answerable for 
that particular misappre¬ 
hension. As a matter 
of fact, it surprised me 
to find that we often 
went for tw r o whole days* 
hard steaming without 
ever a temple breaking 
the monotony of those 
eternal date * palms, 
those calm and super¬ 
ciliously irresponsive 
camels. In my humble 
opinion, Egypt is a 
fraud; there is too much 
Nile—very dirty Nile at that —and not nearly 
enough temple. Besides, the temples, when 
you do come up with them, are just like the 
villages; they are the same temple over 


again, under a different name each time, and 
they have the same gods, the same kings, 
the same wearisome bas-reliefs, except that 
the gentleman in a chariot, ten feet high, who 
is mowing dow + n enemies a quarter his own 
size, with unsportsmanlike recklessness, is 
called Rameses in this place, and Sethi in 
that, and Amen-hotep in the other. With 
this trifling variation, when you have seen 
one temple, one obelisk, one hieroglyphic 
table, you have seen the whole of Ancient 
Egypt, 

At last, after many days’ voyage through 
the same scenery daily—rising in the 
morning off a village with a mosque, ten 
palms, and two minarets, and retiring 
late at night off the same village once 
more, with mosque, palms, and minarets, 
as before, da capo —we arrived one evening 
at a place called Geergeh. In itself, I 
believe, Geergeh did not differ materially 
from all the other places we had passed on 
our voyage \ it had its mosque, its ten palms, 
and its two minarets as usual But 1 
remember its name, because something 
mysterious went wrong there with our ma¬ 
chinery; and the engineer informed us 
we must wait at least three days to mend 
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it. Dr. Macloghlen's dahabeeah happened 
opportunely to arrive at the same spot 
on the same day; and he declared with 
fervour he would “see us through our 
throubles." But what on earth were we to do 
with ourselves through three long days and 
nights at Geergeh ? There were the ruins of 
Ahydus close at hand, to be sure ; though I 
defy anybody not a professed Egyptologist to 
give more than one day to the mins of 
Abydus. In this emergency, Dr. Macloghten 
came gallantly to our aid He discovered by 
inquiring from an English-speaking guide 
that there was an unobtrusive oasis, never 
visited by Europeans, one long day's 
journey off, across the desert. As a 
rule, it takes at least three days to 
get camels and guides together for 
such an expedition : for Egypt is not 
a land to hurry in. But the indefatig¬ 
able Doctor further unearthed the 
fact that a sheikh had just come in, 
who (for a consideration) would lend 
us camels for a two days 1 trip ; and 
we seized the chance to do our duty 
by Mr. Elworthy and the world-wide 
circulation. An unvisited oasis—and 
two Christian ladies to be the first to 
explore it: there's journalistic enter¬ 
prise for you ! If we happened to be 
killed, so much the better for the 
Daily Telephone, I pictured the 
excitement at Piccadilly Circus. 

“ Extra Special, Our Own Corre¬ 
spondent brutally murdered ! M I 
rejoiced at the opportunity. 

I cannot honestly say that Elsie 
rejoiced with me. She cherished a 
prejudice against camels, massa¬ 
cres, and the new journalism. 

She didn’t like being murdered r 
though this was premature, for 
she had never tried it. She 
objected that the fanatical 
Mohammedans of the Senoosi 
sect, who were said to inhabit 
the oasis in question, might cut 
our throats for dogs of infidels. I pointed 
out to her at some length that it was just that 
chance which added zest to our expedition as 
a journalistic venture : fancy the glory of 
tieing the first lady journalists martyred in 
the cause ! But she failed to grasp this aspect 
of the question. However, if I w p ent, she 
would go too, she said, like a dear girl that 
she is: she would not desert me when I was 
getting my throat cut. 

Dr. Macloghlen made the bargain for us, 
and insisted on accompanying us across the 
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desert. He toid us his method of negotia¬ 
tion with the Arabs with extreme gusto. 
“‘Is it pay in advance ye want?'says I to 
the dirty beggars : * divvil a penny will ye get 
till ye bring these ladies safe back to Geergeh. 
And renumber, Mr, Sheikh/ says I, fingering 
me pistol so, by way of emphasis, ‘we take 
no money wid us; so if yer friends at Wadi 
Bou choose to cut our throats, *tis for the 
pleasure of it they'll be cutting them, not for 
anything they'll gain by it.’ * Provisions, 
effendi ?* says he t salaaming. * Provisions 
is it?' says I. ‘Take everything yell 
want wid you ; I suppose ye can buy 


food fit for a Crischun in the bazaar in 
Geergeh ; and never wan penny do ye touch 
for it all till yeVe landed us on the bank 
again, as safe as ye took us. So if the 
religious sintimeats of the faithful at Wadi 
Bou should lade them to hack us to pieces, 1 
says I, just waving me revolver, ‘thin ’tis 
yerself that will tie out of pocket by it.' And 
the ould divvil cringed as if he took me for 
the Prince of Wales. Faix, ’tis the purse 
that’s the best aigumint to catch these 
hay then Arabs upon." 
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MGI.KH MINSTRELS FROM PARAGUAY. 


HO has not seen the nigger 
minstrels? Who has not at 
some time in his life laughed 
and cried with them—laughing 
at their noisy horse-play and 
their abundant jokes ; and cry¬ 
ing (in later years) when those moss-grown 
jokes, heavy with the weight of years, bobbed 
up again immortal? Who would not he a 
nigger minstrel ? 

But who ever heard of a nigger minstrel 
troupe in Paraguay? Tell us that such a 
thing is impossible and unknown in this 
South American land, and we 
will show you that there are 
many things in the world you 
know naught of. For here, at 
the top of this page, are four 
nigger minstrels, whose history 
has been connected with 
Paraguay since the inception, 
probably, of that ancient State, 

They bear the marks of time 
upon their ebon brows, and 
have the general appearance 
of decay that betrays the aged. 

But if you ask us to tell 
you more about them, we 
cannot* You may see 
them for yourself in the 
Ethnographical Museum at 


the Trocadero, in Paris, where they rest 
in a glass case on the stairs, trying, in vain, 
as it were, to make their plantation ditty 
heard outside the glass. Like us all, they 
are made of day, but these are hard-baked 
clay niggers, and have been singing away for 
centuries in this stiff and stolid style. They 
are not up-to-date niggers, for, in the photo¬ 
graph, we miss the (i tambo ” and the bones ; 
and find instead the drum, and fife, and 
gay guitar. But, for real long, lean, and 
wonderfully constructed niggers, they are 
evidently making a great volume of noise. 

Note the fine, open counten¬ 
ances of the end men, and 
deny this, if you will. M, 
Creveillez, a French traveller, 
who found and presented 
them to the museum a few 
years ago, left no word as 
to who made them or when 
they were made. Their 
history, in short, is Sphinx- 
like in its obscurity. One fact 
alone we know-—the potter 
who formed them was an 
expert, with a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the negro face, and 
with a delightful sense of 
humour, He, too, must have 
loved the minstrels when a boy. 
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Interesting as they are, however, we must 
leave the niggers and pass on to other 
interesting things. They are all in this 
wonderful Paris museum, and no trip to 
Paris ought to be completed without seeing 
them; but for 
the benefit of 
those who will 
never get to the 
gay city, we have 
taken photo- 
graphs of some 
of the curious 
things on the 
shelves, by the 
kind permission 
of the Director, 

All except the 
negro orchestra 
were made by 
children, and 
the first of 
these, made by 
a little boy in 
Ille et Villaine, 

France, is shown at the foot of the first page* 
It is but a crude attempt to carve the human 
features in hard clay, and looked lonesome 
when we saw it on the shelves, but the little hoy 
was happy over his toy, and he may now be 
one of the first sculptors of France* Small 
and insignificant as it is, the museum would 
not part with it for worlds. 

More curious and humorous are the 


material, the expressions on the different 
faces are really remarkable* The eyes, noses, 
and buttons on several are made by the appli¬ 
cation of ink or a hot iron* With an apti¬ 
tude wonderful for their years, the children 

have utilized 
the bark for 
hats, hair, arms, 
and coat-tails. 
Note the hood 
worn by the 
sister of mercy, 
the arms and 
frayed robe of 
the priest, the 
flapping tails of 
the gendarme, 
and the hair of 
the advocate* 
They are merely 
toys, but how 
many moments 
must have been 
spent in making 
them I 

Near these brier-wood figures, in a special 
case, stand some very wonderful figures made 
of shells and pieces of cork l>y the children 
of fishermen in Prefailles, Loire Inf^rieure, 
France ; and at the top of the next page we 
may note the first of this curious group, a 
seaweed gatherer with the spear and sea¬ 
weed in her hand. The trunk is made of 
cork taken from some old fishing-net, and the 
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diminutive figures shown on this page, 
carved with knives by children out of brier- 
wood* The little men and women stand 
with dignity on one of the shelves, and, not¬ 
withstanding the limitations offered by the 


skirt, collar, and hat are made of shells, 
probably picked up along the beach by these 
little toilers of the sea- Little is known about 
the figures. They were found, as the nigger 
orchestra was found, by another French 
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“ Anny chance! of a rescue, is it ? ” the 
Doctor broke in, a trifle too ostensibly. “ If 
it costs us a whole British Army, me dear 
lady, we’ll fetch you away and save you.” 

“ But now—to-day? You won’t go away 
and leave me ? You are the first Europeans 
I have seen since Khartoum fell. They may 
sell me again. You will not desert me ? ” 

“ No,” I said. “ We will not.” Then I 
reflected a moment. 

What on earth could we do ? This was a 
painful dilemma. If we once lost sight of 
her, we might not see her again. Yet if we 
walked with her openly, and talked like 
friends, we would betray ourselves, and her, 
to those fanatical Senoosis. 

I made my mind up promptly. I may not 
have much of a mind; but, such as it is, I 
flatter myself I can make it up at a moment’s 
notice. 

“ Can you come to us outside the gate at 
sunset ? ” I asked, as if speaking to Elsie. 

The woman hesitated. “ I think so.” 

“ Then keep us in sight all day, and when 
evening comes, stroll out behind us.” 

She turned over some embroidered slip¬ 
pers on a booth, and seemed to be inspecting 
them. “ But my children ? ” she murmured, 
anxiously. 

The Doctor interposed. “ Is it childern 
she has ? ” he asked. “ Thin they’ll be the 
Mohammedan gintleman’s. We mustn’t 
interfere wid them. We can take away the 
lady—she’s English, and detained against 
her will: but we can’t deprive anny man of 
his own childern.” 

I was firm, and categorical. “Yes, we 
can,” I said, stoutly; “ if he has forced a 
woman to bear them to him whether she 
would or not. That’s common justice. I 
have no respect for the Mohammedan 
gentleman’s rights. Let her bring them 
with her. How many are there ? ” 

“ Two—a boy and - girl ; not very old ; .the 
eldest is seven.” She spoke wistfully. A 
mother is a mother. 

“Then say no more now, but keep us 
always in sight, and we will keep you. Come 
to us at the gate about sundown. We will 
carry you off with us.” 

She clasped her hands and moved off with 
the peculiar gliding air of the veiled Moham¬ 
medan woman. Our eyes followed her. We 
walked on through the bazaar, thinking of 
nothing else now. It was strange how this 
episode made us forget our selfish fears for 
our own safety. Even dear, timid Elsie 
remembered only that an Englishwoman’s 
life and liberty w - ere at stake. We kept her 
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more or less in view all day. She glided in 
and out among the people in the alleys. 
When we went back to the camels at lunch¬ 
time, she followed us unobtrusively through 
the open gate, and sat watching us from a 
little way off, among a crowd of gazers ; for 
all Wadi Bou was of course agog at this 
unwonted invasion. 

We discussed the circumstance loudly, so 
that she might hear our plans. Dr. Mac- 
loghlen advised that we should tell our sheikh 
we meant to return part of the way to Geergeh 
that evening by moonlight. I quite agreed 
with him. It was the only way out. Besides, 
I didn’t like the looks of the people. They 
eyed us askance. This was getting exciting 
now. I felt a professional journalistic interest 
Whether we escaped or got killed, what 
splendid business for the Daily Telephone! 

The sheikh, of course, declared it was 
impossible to start that evening. The men 
wouldn’t move—the camels needed rest. But 
Dr. Macloghlen was inexorable. “Very well, 
thin, Mr. Sheikh,” he answered, philosophi¬ 
cally. “ Ye’ll plaze yerself about whether ye 
come on wid us or whether ye shtop. That’s 
yer own business. But we set out at sun¬ 
down ; and whin ye return by yerself on 
foot to Geergeh, ye can ask for yer camels at 
the British Consulate.” 

All through that anxious afternoon we sat 
in our tents, under the shade of the mud 
wall, wondering w'hether we could carry out 
our plan or not. About an hour before 
sunset the veiled woman strolled out of 
the gate with her two children. She joined 
the crowd of sight-seers once more, for 
never through the day were we left alone for 
a second. The excitement grew intense. 
Elsie and I moved up carelessly towards the 
group, talking as if to one another. I looked 
hard at Elsie: then I said, as though I were 
speaking about one of the children, “ Go 
straight along the road to Geergeh till you 
are past the big clump of palms at the edge 
of the oasis. Just beyond it comes a sharp 
ridge of rock. Wait behind the ridge where 
no one can see you. When we get there,” 
I patted the little girl’s head, “don’t say a 
word, but jump on my camel. My two 
friends will each take one of the children. 
If you understand and consent, stroke your 
boy’s curls. We will accept that for a 
signal.” 

She stroked the child’s head at once with¬ 
out the least hesitation. Even through her 
veil and behind her dress, I could somehow 
feel and see her trembling nerves, her beating 
heart. But she gave no overt token. She 
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merely turned and muttered something care- 
lessly in Arabic to a woman beside her. 

We waited once more, in long-drawn 
suspense. Would she manage to escape 
them? Would they suspect her motives? 

After ten minutes* when we had returned to 
our crouching-place under the shadow of the 
wall, the woman detached herself slowly from 
the group, and began strolling with almost 
overdone nonchalance along the road to 
Geergeh. We could see the little girl 
was frightened and seemed to expostulate 
with her mother: fortunately, the Arabs 
about were too much occupied in watching 
the suspicious strangers to notice this episode 
of their own people. Presently, our new 
friend disappeared ; and, with beating hearts, 
we awaited the sunset. 

Then came the usual scene of hubbub 
with the sheikh, the camels, the porters, and 
the drivers. It was eagerness against apathy* 
With difficulty we made them understand we 
meant to get under way at all hazards. I 
stormed in bad Arabic. The Doctor in¬ 
veighed in very choice Irish, At last they 
yielded, and set out. One 
by one the camels rose, 
bent their slow knees, and 
began to stalk in their lordly 
way with outstretched necks 
along the road to the river. 

We moved through 
the palm groves, a 
crowd of boys follow¬ 
ing us and shouting 
for backsheesh. We 
began to be afraid 
they would accompany 
us too far and dis¬ 
cover our fugitive; 
but for tuna tel v they 
all turned back with 
one accord at a little 
whitewashed shrine 
near the edge of the 
oasis. We reached 
the clump of palms; 
we turned the corner of the ridge. Had we 
missed one another ? No ! There, crouching 
by the rocks, with her children by her side, 
sat our mysterious stranger. 

The Doctor was equal to the emergency. 
“Make those bastes kneel!” he cried 
authoritatively to the sheikh, 

The sheikh was taken aback, This was a 
new exploit burst upon him. He flung bis 
arms up, gesticulating wildly. The Doctor, 
unmoved, made the drivers understand by 
some strange pantomime what he wanted. 
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They nodded, half terrified* In a second, 
the stranger was by my side, Elsie had taken 
the girl, the Doctor the boy, and the camels 
were passively beginning to rise again. That 
is the best of your camel Once set him on 
his road, and he goes mechanically. 

The sheikh broke out with several loud 
remarks in Arabic, which we did not 
understand, but whose hostile character could 
not easily escape us* He was beside himself 
with anger. Then I was suddenly aware of 
the splendid advantage of having an Irish- 
man on our side. Dr, Macloghlen drew his 
revolver, like one well used to such episodes, 
and pointed it full at the angry Arab. 
“ Look here, Mr. Sheikh,” he said, calmly, 
yet with a fine touch of bravado; “do ye 
see this revolver? Well, unless ye make yer 
camels thravel sthraight to Geergeh widout 
wan other wurrud, ? tis yer own brains will be 
spattered, sor, on the sand of this desert! And 
If ye touch wan hair of our heads, yell answer 
for it wid yer life to the British Government,” 


CROUCHING BY THE ROCKS SAT OUR MYSTERIOUS STRANGER/ 


I do not fed sure that the sheikh com¬ 
prehended the exact nature of each word 
in this comprehensive threat, but I am 
certain he took in its general meaning, 
punctuated as it was w ith some flourishes of 
the revolver. He turned to the drivers and 
made a gesture of despair. It meant, 
apparently, that this infidel was too much 
for him. Then he called out a few sharp 
directions in Arabic. Next minute, our 
camels 1 legs were stepping out briskly along 
the road to (jee^gdi with a promptitude which 
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Miss Cayley's Adventures . 

By Grant Allen. 

VII.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE UNOBTRUSIVE OASIS. 


WILL not attempt to describe 
to you the minor episodes of 
our next twelve months—the 
manuscripts we type-wrote and 
the Manitous we sold. ’Tis 
one of my aims in a world so 
rich in bores to avoid being tedious. I will 
merely say, therefore, that we spent the 
greater part of the year in Florence, where 
we were building up a connection, but rode 
back for the summer months to Switzerland, 
as being a livelier place for the trade in 
bicycles. The net result was not only that 
we covered our expenses, but that, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, I found myself 
with a surplus in hand at the end of the 
season. 

When we returned to Florence for the 
winter, however, I confess I began to chafe. 
“ This is slow work, Elsie ! ” I said. “ I 
started out to go round the world; it has 
taken me eighteen months to travel no 
further than Italy! At this rate, I shall 
reach New York a grey-haired old lady, in a 
nice lace cap, and totter back into London a 
venerable crone on the verge of ninety.” 

However, those invaluable doctors came 
to my rescue unexpectedly. I do love 
doctors; they are always sending you off at 
a moment’s notice to delightful places you 
never dreamt of. Elsie was better, but still 
far from strong. I took it upon me to con¬ 
sult our medical attendant; and his verdict 
was decisive. He did just what a doctor 
ought to do. “ She is getting on very well 
in Florence,” he said; “ but if you want to 
restore her health completely, I should advise 
you to take her for a winter to Egypt. After 
six months of the dry, warm desert air, I 
don’t doubt she might return to her work in 
London.” 

That last point I used as a lever with 
Elsie. She positively revels in teaching 
mathematics. At first, to be sure, she 
objected that we had only just money enough 
to pay our way to Cairo, and that when we 
got there we might starve—her favourite 
programme. I have not this extraordinary 
taste for starving; my idea is, to go where 
you like, and find something decent to eat 
when you get there. However, to humour 
her, I began to cast about me for a source of 
income. There is no absolute harm in seeing 
your way clear before you for a twelvemonth, 
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though, of course, it deprives you of the 
plot-interest of poverty. 

“ Elsie,” I said, in my best didactic style— 
I excel in didactics—“ you do not learn from 
the lessons that life sets before you. Look at 
the stage, for example; the stage is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged at the present day to be a 
great teacher of morals. Does not Irving 
say so ?—and he ought to know. There is 
that splendid model for imitation, for instance, 
the Clown in the pantomime. How does 
Clown regulate his life? Does he take 
heed for the morrow ? Not a bit of it! ‘I 
wish I had a goose,’ he says, at some critical 
juncture ; and just as he says it—pat—a 
super strolls upon the stage with a property 
goose on a wooden tray; and Clown cries, 
‘Oh, look here, Joey; here’s a goose!’ and 
proceeds to appropriate it. Then he puts 
his fingers in his mouth and observes, ‘ I 
wish I had a few apples to make the sauce 
•with ’; and as the words escape him—pat 
again—a small boy with a very squeaky voice 
runs on, carrying a basket of apples. Clown 
trips him up, and bolts with the basket. 
Therms a model for imitation ! The stage 
sets these great moral lessons before you 
regularly every Christmas; yet you fail to 
profit by them. Govern your life on the 
principles exemplified by Clown; expect to 
find that whatever you want will turn up with 
punctuality and dispatch at the • proper 
moment. Be adventurous, and you will be 
happy. Take that as a new maxim to put in 
your copy-book ! ” 

“I wish I could think so, dear,” Elsie 
answered. “ But your confidence staggers 
me.” 

That evening at our table-d’hdte , however, 
it was amply justified. A smooth faced 
young man of ample girth and most pros¬ 
perous exterior happened to sit next us. 
He had his wife with him, so I judged it 
safe to launch on conversation. We soon 
found out he was the millionaire editor- 
proprietor of a great London daily, with 
many more strings to his journalistic 
bow ; his honoured name was Elworthy. 
I mentioned casually that we thought 
of going for the winter to Egypt. He 
pricked his ears up. But at the time he said 
nothing. After dinner, we adjourned to the 
cosy salon. I talked to him and his wife; 
and somehow, that evening, the devil entered 
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into me. I am subject to devils, I hasten 
to add, they are mild ones. I had one of my 
reckless moods just then, however, and I 
reeled off rattling stories of our various 
adventures. Mr. El worthy believed in youth 
and audacity ; I could see I interested him. 
The more he was amused, the more reckless 
! became. “That’s bright,' he said at last, 
when I told him the tale of our amateur 
exploits in the sale of Manitous. “That 
would make a good article ! ” 

“ Yes,” I answered, with bravado, deter¬ 
mined to strike while the iron was hot 
“What the Daily Telephone lacks is just one 
enlivening touch of feminine brightness.” 

He smiled, “ What is your forte ? ” he 
inquired, 

“My forte,” I answered, “is—to go where 
I choose, and write what I like about it/' 

He smiled again, “ And a very good new 
departure in journalism, too ! A roving 
commission! Have you ever tried your 
hand at writing ? ” 

Had I ever tried ! It was the ambition of 
my life to see myself in print ; though, 
hitherto, it had been ineffectual “I have 
written a few sketches,” I answered, with 
becoming modesty. As a matter of fact, our 
office bulged with my unpublished manu¬ 
scripts* 

“ Could you let me see them ? ” he asked, 

I assented, with inner joy, but outer 
reluctance, “If you wish it,” I mur¬ 
mured ; “but—you must be very 
lenient ! ” 

Though I had not told Elsie, the 
truth of the matter was* I had just 
then conceived an idea for a novel— 
my magnum opus —the setting of which 
compelled Egyptian local 
colour; and I was, therefore, 
dying to get to Egypt, if chance 
so willed it, I submitted a 
few of my picked manuscripts, 
accordingly, to Mr, El worthy, 
in fear and trembling. He 
read them, cruel man, before 
my very eyes ; I sat and waited, 
twiddling my thumbs, demure 
but apprehensive. 

When he had finished, he 
laid them down, 

“ Racy ! M he said. “ Racy ! 

You're quite right, Miss 
Cayley, That’s just what we 
want on the Daily Telephone. 

I should like to print these three,” selecting 
them out, “at our usual rate of pay per 
thousand.” 

VoL xvL—42. 
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“You are very kind.” But the room 
reeled with me. 

“ Not at all 1 am a man of business. 
And these are good copy* Now, about 
this Egypt I will put the matter in the 
shape of a business proposition. Will you 
undertake, if I pay your passage, and your 
friend's, with all travelling expenses, to let me 
have three descriptive articles a week, on 
Cairo, the Nile, Syria, and India, running to 
about two thousand words apiece, at three 
guineas a thousand?” 

My breath came and went It w r as posi¬ 
tive opulence* The super with the goose 
couldn’t approach it for patness. My editor 
had brought me the apple sauce as well, 
without even giving me the trouble of cook¬ 
ing it. 

The very next day everything was arranged* 
Elsie tried to protest, on the foolish ground 
that she had no money : but the faculty had 
ordered the apex of her right lung to go to 
Egypt, and I couldn’t let her fly in the face 
of the faculty* We secured our berths in a 
F. and 0 . steamer from Brindisi; and within 
a week we were tossing upon the bosom of 
the blue Mediterranean. 

People who haven’t crossed the blue 
Mediterranean cherish an absurd idea that it 
is always calm and warm and sunny. I am 
sorry to take away any sea’s character ; but 
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I speak of it as I find it (to borrow a phrase 
from my charwoman at Girton); and lam 
bound to admit that the Mediterranean did 
not treat me as a lady expects to be treated* 
It behaved disgracefully. People may 
rhapsodize as long as they choose about a 
life on the ocean wave ; for my own part, I 
wouldn't give a pin for sea-sickness. We 
glided down the Adriatic from Brindisi to 
Corfu with a reckless profusion of lateral 
motion which suggested the idea that the 
ship must have been drinking. 

I tried to rouse Elsie when we came 
abreast of the Ionian Islands, and to remind 
her that “ Here was the home of Nausicaa 
in the Odyssey.” Elsie failed to respond ; 
she was otherwise occupied. At last, I 
succumbed and gave it up. I 
remember nothing further till a 
day and a half later, when we 
got under lee of Crete, and the 
ship showed a tendency to 
resume the perpendicular. Then 
I began once more to take a 
languid interest in the dinner 
question. 

I may add parenthetically that 
the Mediterranean is a mere bit 
of a sea, when you look at it on 
the map—a pocket sea, to be 
regarded with mingled contempt 
and affection ; but you learn to 
respect it when you find that it 
takes four clear days and nights 
of abject misery merely to run 
across its eastern basin from 
Brindisi to Alexandria. I re¬ 
spected the Mediterranean im¬ 
mensely while we lay off the 
Peloponnesus in the trough of 
the waves with a north wind 
blowing ; I only began to temper 
my respect with a distant liking 
when we passed under the 
welcome shelter of Crete on a 
calm, star-lit evening. 

It was deadly cold. We 
had not counted upon such 
weather in the sunny south, I 
recollected now that the Greeks were wont to 
represent Boreas as a chilly deity, and spoke 
of the Thracian breeze with the same deferen¬ 
tially deprecating adjectives which we our¬ 
selves apply to the east wind of our father¬ 
land ; but that apt classical memory 
somehow failed to console or warm me* 
A good-natured male passenger, however, 
volunteered to ask us, ** Will I get ye a 
rug, ladies ? ” The form of his courteous 
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question suggested the probability of his 
Irish origin. 

“You are very kind/ 1 I answered, u If 
you don J t want it for yourself, I'm sure my 
friend would be glad to have the use of it” 

“Is it tneself? Sure, Vve got me big 
ulsther, and I’m as warrum as a toast in it 
But ye’re not provided for this weather, 
YeVe thrusted too much to those rascals the 
po-uts. * Where breaks the blue Sicilian 
say/the rogues write, / ^like to set them 
down in it, wid a nor’-easter blowing ! ” 

He fetched up his rug. It was ample and 
soft, a smooth brown camel-hair He 
wrapped us both up in it. We sat late on 
deck that night, as warm as a toast ourselves, 
thanks to our genial Irishman. 


"‘’TIS DOCTOR JHACLOCSHI-ENj 1 HE ANSWERED.** 

We asked his name, “’Tis Dr. Mac 
loghlen,” he answered. “ I’m from County 
Clare, ye see; and Pm on me way to Egypt 
for thravel and exploration. Me fader whisht 
me to see the worruld a hit before I’d settle 
down to practise me profession at Liscannor. 
Have ye ever been in County Clare ? Sure, 
’tis the pick of Oireiand.” 

“ We have that pleasure still in store,” I 
answered, smiling. ‘'It spreads gold-leaf 
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over the future, as George Meredith puts 
it.” 

“ Is it Meredith ? Ah, there’s the foine 
writer! ’Tis jaynius the man has: I can’t 
undtherstand a word of him. But he’s half 
Oirish, ye know. What proof have I got of 
it? An’ would he write like that if there 
wasn’t a dhrop of the blood of the Celt in 
him ? ” 

Next day and next night, Dr. Macloghlen 
was our devoted slave. I had won his heart 
by admitting frankly that his countrywomen 
had the finest and liveliest eyes in Europe 
—eyes with a deep twinkle, half fun, half 
passion. He took to us at once, and 
talked to us incessantly. He was a red- 
haired, raw-boned Munster-man, but a real 
good fellow. We forgot the aggressive 
inequalities of the Mediterranean while he 
talked to us of “ the pizzantry.” l>ate the 
second evening he propounded a confidence. 
It was a lovely night; Orion overhead, and 
the plashing phosphorescence on the water 
below conspired with the hour to make him 
specially confidential. “ Now, Miss Cayley,” 
he said, leaning forward on his deck chair, 
and gazing earnestly into my eyes, “there’s 
wan question I’d like to ask ye. The am¬ 
bition of me life is to get into Parlimint. 
And I want to know from ye, as a frind—if 
I accomplish me heart’s wish—is there anny- 
thing, in me apparence, ar in me voice, ar in 
me accent, ar in me manner, that would lade 
annybody to suppose I was an Oirishman ? ” 

I succeeded, by good luck, in avoiding 
Elsie’s eye. What on earth could I answer ? 
Then a happy thought struck me. “ Dr. 
Macloghlen,” I said, “ it would not be the 
slightest use your trying to conceal it; for 
even if nobody ever detected a faint Irish 
intonation in your words or phrases—how 
could your eloquence fail to betray you for 
a countryman of Sheridan and Burke and 
Grattan ? ” 

He seized my hand with such warmth that 
I thought it best to hurry down to my state¬ 
room at once, under cover of my compliment. 

At Alexandria and Cairo we found him 
invaluable. He looked after our luggage, 
which he gallantly rescued from the lean 
hands of fifteen Arab porters, all eagerly 
struggling to gain possession of our effects ; 
he saw us safe into the train; and he never 
quitted us till he had safely ensconced us in 
our rooms at Shepheard’s. For himself, he 
said, with subdued melancholy, ’twas to some 
cheaper hotel he must go ; Shepheard’s wasn’t 
for the likes of him ; though if land in County 
Clare was wort’ what it ought to be, there 
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wasn’t a finer estate in all Oireland than his 
fader’s. 

Our Mr. Elworthy was a modern proprietor, 
who knew how to do things on the lordly 
scale. Having commissioned me to write 
this series of articles, he intended them to be 
written in the first style of art, and he had 
instructed me accordingly to hire one of 
Cook’s little steam dahabeeahs, where I 
could work at leisure. Dr. Macloghlen was 
in his element arranging for the trip. “ Sure 
the only thing I mind,” he said, “ is—that 
I’ll not be going wid ye.” I think he was 
half inclined to invite himself; but there 
again I drew a line. I will not sell salt fish ; 
and I will not go up the Nile, unchaperoned, 
with a casual man acquaintance. 

He did the next best thing, however: he 
took a place in a sailing dahabeeah; and as 
we steamed up slowly, stopping often on the 
way, to give me time to write my articles, he 
managed to arrive almost always at every 
town or ruin exactly when we did. 

I will not describe the voyage. The Nile 
is the Nile. Just at first, before we got used 
to it, we conscientiously looked up the name 
of every village we passed on the bank in our 
Murray and our Baedeker. After a couple 
of days’ Niling, however, we found that 
formality quite unnecessary. They were all 
the same village, under a number of aliases. 
They did not even take the trouble to 
disguise themselves anew, like Dr. Fortescue- 
Langley, on each fresh appearance. They 
had every one of them a small white¬ 
washed mosque, with a couple of tall 
minarets ; and around it spread a number of 
mud-built cottages, looking more like bee¬ 
hives than human habitations. They had 
also every one of them a group of date-palms, 
overhanging a cluster of mean bare houses ; 
and they all alike had a picturesque and even 
imposing air from a distance, but faded away 
into indescribable squalor as one got abreast 
of them. Our progress was monotonous. 
At twelve, noon, we would pass Aboo-Teeg, 
with its mosque, its palms, its mud-huts, and 
its camels ; then for a couple of hours we 
would go on through the midst of a 
green field on either side, studded by more 
mud-huts, and backed up by a range of 
grey desert mountains; only to come at 
2 p.m., twenty miles higher up, upon Aboo- 
Teeg once more, with the same mosque, the 
same mud-huts, and the same haughty camels, 
placidly chewing the same aristocratic cud, 
but under the alias of Koos-kam. After a 
wild hubbub at the quay, we would leave 

Koos-kam behind, with its camels still 
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serenely munching day before yesterday's 
dinner; and twenty miles further on, again, 
having passed through the same green plain, 
hacked by the same grey mountains, we 
would stop once more at the identical Koos- 
kam, which this time absurdly described itself 
as Tab tab* But whether it was Aboo-Teeg 
or Koos-kam or Tahtah or anything else, 
only the name differed : it was always the 
same town, and had always the same camels 
at precisely the same stage of the digestive 
process* It seemed to us immaterial w hether 
you saw all the Nile or only five miles of 
it. It was just like wall-paper. A sample 
sufficed ; the whole was the sample infinitely 
repeated. 

However, I had my letters to write, and I 
wrote them valiantly, I described the various 
episodes of the complicated digestive process 
in the camel in the minutest detail. I gloated 
over the date-palms, which I knew in three 
days as if I had been brought up upon dates. 
I gave word-pictures of every individual child, 
veiled woman, Arab sheikh, and Coptic 
priest whom we encountered on the voyage. 
And I am open to reprint those conscientious 
studies of mud-huts and minarets with any 
enterprising publisher who will make me an 
offer. 

Another disillusion 
weighed upon my soul 
Before I went up the 
Nile, 1 had a fancy of my 
own that the bank was 
studded with endless 
ruined temples, whose 
vast red colonnades were 
reflected in the water 
at every turn. I think 
Macaulay's Lays were 
primarily answerable for 
that particular misappre¬ 
hension, As a matter 
of fact, it surprised me 
to find that we often 
went for two whole days' 
hard steaming without 
ever a temple breaking 
the monotony of those 
eternal date - palms, 
those calm and super¬ 
ciliously irresponsive 
camels. In my humble 
opinion, Egypt is a 
fraud; there is too much 
Nile—very dirty Nile at that—and not nearly 
enough temple. Besides, the temples, when 
you do come up with them, are just like the 
villages, they are the same temple over 
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again, under a different name each time, and 
they have the same gods, the same kings, 
the same wearisome bas-reliefs, except that 
the gentleman in a chariot, ten feet high, who 
is mowing down enemies a quarter his own 
size, with unsportsmanlike recklessness, is 
called Rameses in this place, and Sethi in 
that, and Amen-hotep in the other With 
this trifling variation, when you have seen 
one temple, one obelisk, one hieroglyphic 
table, you have seen the whole of Ancient 

Egypt- 

At last, after many days' voyage through 
the same scenery daily—rising in the 
morning off a village with a mosque, ten 
palms, and two minarets, and retiring 
late at night off the same village once 
more, with mosque, palms, and minarets, 
as before, da capo —we arrived one evening 
at a place called Geergeh* In itself* I 
believe, Geergeh did not differ materially 
from all the other places we had passed on 
our voyage : it had its mosque, its ten palms, 
and its two minarets as usual. But I 
remember its name, because something 
mysterious went wrong there with our ma¬ 
chinery^ and the engineer informed us 
we must wait at least three days to mend 
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it. Dr. Macloghlerfs dahabeeah happened 
opportunely to arrive at the same spot 
on the same day; arid he declared with 
fervour he would “ see us through our 
tbroubles.” But what on earth were we to do 
with ourselves through three long days and 
nights at Geergeh ? There were the ruins of 
Abydus close at hand, to be sure j though I 
defy anybody not a professed Egyptologist to 
give more than one day to the ruins of 
A by d us. In this emergency, Dr. Macloghlen 
came gallantly to our aid. He discovered by 
inquiring from an English-speaking guide 
that there was an unobtrusive oasis, never 
visited by Europeans, one long day's 
journey off, across the desert. As a 
rule, it Lakes at least three days to 
get camels and guides together for 
such an expedition : for Egypt is not 
a land to hurry in. But the indefatig¬ 
able Doctor further unearthed the 
fact that a sheikh had just come in, 
who (for a consideration) would lend 
us camels for a two days' trip; and 
we seized the chance to do our duty 
by Mr. El worthy and the world-wide 
circulation. An unvisited oasis—and 
two Christian ladies to be the first to 
explore it: there's journalistic enter¬ 
prise for you ! If we happened to be 
killed, so much the better for the 
Daily Telephone. I pictured the 
excitement at Piccadilly Circus. 

“ Extra Special, Our Own Corre¬ 
spondent brutally murdered ! ” I 
rejoiced at the opportunity. 

I cannot honestly say that Elsie 
rejoiced with me. She cherished a 
prejudice against camels, massa¬ 
cres, and the new journalism. 

She didn't like being murdered: 
though this was premature, for 
she had never tried it. She 
objected that the fanatical 
Mohammedans of the Senoosi 
sect, who were said to inhabit 


EMPHASIS.'* 


desert He told us his method of negotia¬ 
tion with the Arabs with extreme gusto. 
“ ‘ Is it pay in advance ye want?’ says I to 
the dirty beggars ; ' divvil a penny will ye get 
till ye bring these ladies safe back to Geergeh, 
And retniruber, Mr. Sheikh/ says I, fingering 
me pistol so, by way of emphasis, * we take 
no money wid us; so if yer friends at Wadi 
Bgu choose to cut our throats, *tis for the 
pleasure of it they’ll be cutting them, not for 
anything they'll gain by it,* * Provisions, 
effendi ? ? says he* salaaming. ‘Provisions 
is it? J says L * Take everything ye’ll 
want wid you; I suppose ye can buy 


the oasis in question, might cut 
our throats for dogs of infidels. I pointed 
out to her at some length that it was just that 
chance which added zest to our expedition as 
a journalistic venture : fancy the glory of 
l*eing the first lady journalists martyred in 
the cause ! But she failed to grasp this aspect 
of the question. However, if I went, she 
would go too, she said, like a dear girl that 
she is: she would not desert me when 1 was 
getting my throat cut. 

Dr. Macloghlen made the bargain for us, 
and insisted on accompanying us across the 
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food fit for a Crischun in the bazaar in 
Geergeh ; and never wan penny do ye touch 
for it all till ye've landed us on the bank 
again, as safe as ye took us. So if the 
religious sintimerits of the faithful at Wadi 
Bou should lade them to hack us to pieces/ 
says I, just waving me revolver, ‘thin ’tis 
yerself that will be out of pocket by it. 1 And 
the ould divvil cringed as if he took me for 
the Prince of Wales. Faix, ’tis the purse 
that's the best aigumint to catch these 

hay then Arabs upon. 5 ' 
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When we set out for the desert in the early 
dawn next day, it looked as if we were start¬ 
ing for a few months’ voyage. We had a 
company of camels that might have befitted a 
caravan. We had two large tents, one for 
ourselves and one for Dr. Macldghlen, with 
a third to dine in. We had bedding, and 
cushions, and drinking water tied up in 
swollen pig-skins, which were really goat¬ 
skins, looking far from tempting. We had 
bread and meat, and a 
supply of presents to soften 
the hearts and weaken the 
religious scruples of the 
sheikhs at Wadi Bou. 
tl Wo thravel en prince” 
said the Doctor 
When all was 
ready, we got u nder 
way solemnly, our 
camels rising and 
sniffing the breeze 
with a superior air, 
as who should say, 

“ I happen to be 
going where you 
happen to be 
going; but don’t 
for a moment sup¬ 
pose I do it to 
please you. It is 
mere coincidence. 

Vou are bound for 
Wadi Bou : I have 
business of my own 
which chances to 
take me there," 

Over the inci¬ 
dents of the jour¬ 
ney 1 draw a veil. 

Riding a camel, I 
find, does not 
greatly differ from 
sea-sickness. They 
are the same phe¬ 
nomenon under 
altered circum¬ 
stances. We had been assured beforehand 
on excellent authority that much of the 
comfort on a desert journey depends upon 
having a good camel.” On this matter, I am 
no authority. I do not set up as a judge of 
canid-flesh. But I did not notice any of the 
comfort; so I venture to believe my camel 
must have been an exceptionally bad one. 

We expected trouble from the fanatical 
natives; I am bound to admit, we had most 
trouble with Elsie. She was not insubor¬ 
dinate, but she did not care for camel-riding. 
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And her beast took advantage of her youth 
and innocence. A well-behaved camel should 
go almost as fast as a child can walk, and 
should not sit down plump on the burning 
sand without due reason. Elsie’s brute 
crawled, and called halts for prayer at 
frequent intervals ; it tried to kneel like a 
good Mussulman many times a day; and it 
showed an intolerant disposition to crush the 
infidel by rolling over on top of Elsie. 

Dr. Macloghlen admon¬ 
ished it with Irish elo¬ 
quence, not always in 
language intended for 
publication ; but it only 
turned up its supercilious 
lip, and inquired 
in its own un¬ 
spoken tongue 
what he knew 
about the desert 
“ I fed like a 
wurrum before 
the baste,” the 
Doctor said, non¬ 
plussed. 

If the Nile was 
monotonous, the 
road to Wadi Bou 
was nothing short 
of dreary. We 
crossed a great 
ridge of bare, grey rock, 
and followed a rolling 
valley of sand, scored by 
dry ravines, and baking 
in the sun. It was ghastly 
to look upon. All day 
long, save at the midday 
rest by some brackish 
wells, we lode on and 
on, the brutes stepping 
forward with slow, out¬ 
stretched legs ; though 
sometimes we walked by 
the camels’ sides to vary 
the monotony ; but ever 
through that dreary upland plain, sand in the 
centre, rocky mountain at the edge, and not 
a thing to look at. We were relieved towards 
evening to stumble against stunted tamarisks, 
half buried in sand, and to feel we were 
approaching the edge of the oasis. 

When at last our arrogant beasts con¬ 
descended to stop, in their patronizing way, 
we saw by the dim light of the moon a sort 
of uneven basin or hollow, studded with 
date-palms, and in the midst of the depression 
a crumbling walled town, with a whitewashed 
X)riginal from 
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mosque, two minarets by its side, and a 
crowd of mud-houses. It was strangely 
familiar. We had come all this way just to 
see Aboo-Teeg or Koos-kam over again ! 

We camped outside the fortified town that 
night. Next morning we essayed to make our 
entry. 

At first, the servants of the Prophet on 
watch at the gate raised serious objections. 
No infidel might enter. But we had a pass 
from Cairo, exhorting the faithful in the name 
of the Khedive to give us food and shelter ; 
and after much examination and many loud 
discussions, the gatemen passed us. We 
entered the town, and stood alone, three 
Christian Europeans, in the midst of three 
thousand fanatical Mohammedans, 

I confess it was weird. Elsie shrank by 
my side, 11 Suppose they were to attack us, 
Brownie ? ” 

“Thin the sheikh here would never get 
paid, 1 ' Dr. Macloghlen put in with true Irish 
recklessness. “Faix, he'll whistle for his 
money on the whistle I gave him,” That 
touch of humour saved us. We laughed ; 
and the people about saw we could laugh. 
They left off scowling, and pressed around 


“ HER AtlTATIDN WAS EVIDENT-'’ 


trying to sell us pottery and native brooches. 
In the intervals of fanaticism, the Arab has 
an eye to business. 

We passed up the chief street of the 
bazaar. The inhabitants told us in panto¬ 
mime the chief of the town was away at 
Asioot, whither he had gone two days ago on 
business. If he were here, our interpreter 
gave us to understand, things might have 
been different; for the chief had determined 
that, whatever came, no infidel dog should 
settle in his oasis. 

The women with their veiled faces attracted 
us strangely. They were wilder than on the 
river. They ran when one looked at them. 
Suddenly, as we passed one, we saw her give 
a little start. She was veiled like the rest, 
but her agitation was evident even through 
her thick covering, 

“She is afraid of Christians, 1 ’ Elsie cried, 
nestling towards me. 

The woman passed close to us. She never 
looked in our direction, but in a very low 
voice she murmured, as she pasred, “ Then 
you are English !" 

I had presence of mind enough to conceal 
my surprise at this unexpected utterance. 

11 Don't seem to notice her, Elsie,” 
I said, looking away. “ Yes, we are 
English.” 

She stopped and pretended to 
examine some jewellery on a stall 
“So am I,” she went on, in the 
same suppressed, low voice. 14 For 
Heaven’s sake, help me!” 

“ What are you doing here ? " 

“I live here—married. I was 
with Gordon's force at Khartoum, 
They carried me off. A mere girl then. 

Now I am thirty.” 

“ And you have 
been here ever 
since? ,J 

She turned away 
and walked off, but 
kept whispering be¬ 
hind her veil We 
followed, unobtru¬ 
sively. “ Yes; I was 
sold to a man at 
D o n g o 1 a , He 
passed me on again 
to the chief of this 
oasis, I don't know 
where it is; but I 
have been here ever 
since, I hate this 
life. Is there any 
chanceofa rescue?” 
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“ Anny chance; of a rescue, is it? ! ’ the 
Doctor broke in, a trifle too ostensibly. “ If 
it costs us a whole British Army, me dear 
lady, we’ll fetch you away and save you.” 

“ But now—to-day ? You won’t go away 
and leave me ? You are the first Europeans 
I have seen since Khartoum fell. They may 
sell me again. You will not desert me?” 

“No,” I said. “We will not.” Then I 
reflected a moment. 

What on earth could we do ? This was a 
painful dilemma. If we once lost sight of 
her, we might not see her again. Yet if we 
walked with her openly, and talked like 
friends, we would betray ourselves, and her, 
to those fanatical Senoosis. 

I made my mind up promptly. I may not 
have much of a mind; but, such as it is, I 
flatter myself I can make it up at a moment’s 
notice. 

“ Can you come to us outside the gate at 
sunset ? ” I asked, as if speaking to Elsie. 

The woman hesitated. “ I think so.” 

“ Then keep us in sight all day, and when 
evening comes, stroll out behind us.” 

She turned over some embroidered slip¬ 
pers on a booth, and seemed to be inspecting 
them. “ But my children ? ” she murmured, 
anxiously. 

The Doctor interposed. “ Is it childern 
she has ? ” he asked. “ Thin they’ll be the 
Mohammedan gintleman’s. We mustn’t 
interfere wid them. We can take away the 
lady—she’s English, and detained against 
her will: but we can’t deprive anny man of 
his own childern.” 

I was firm, and categorical. “Yes, we 
can,” I said, stoutly; “ if he has forced a 
woman to bear them to him whether she 
would or not. That’s common justice. I 
have no respect for the Mohammedan 
gentleman’s rights. Let her bring them 
with her. How many are there ? ” 

“ Two—a boy and'girl; not very old ; .the 
eldest is seven.” She spoke wistfully. A 
mother is a mother. 

“Then say no more now, but keep us 
always in sight, and we will keep_y<w. Come 
to us at the gate about sundown. We will 
carry you off with us.” 

She clasped her hands and moved off with 
the peculiar gliding air of the veiled Moham¬ 
medan woman. Our eyes followed her. We 
walked on through the bazaar, thinking of 
nothing else now. It was strange how this 
episode made us forget our selfish fears for 
our own safety. Even dear, timid Elsie 
remembered only that an Englishwoman’s 
life and liberty were at stake. We kept her 
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more or less in view all day. She glided in 
and out among the people in the alleys. 
When we went back to the camels at lunch¬ 
time, she followed us unobtrusively through 
the open gate, and sat watching us from a 
little way off, among a crowd of gazers ; for 
all Wadi Bou was of course agog at this 
unwonted invasion. 

We discussed the circumstance loudly, so 
that she might hear our plans. Dr. Mac- 
loghlen advised that we should tell our sheikh 
we meant to return part of the way to Geergeh 
that evening by moonlight. I quite agreed 
with him. It was the only way out. Besides, 
I didn’t like the looks of the people. They 
eyed us askance. This was getting exciting 
now. I felt a professional journalistic interest 
Whether we escaped or got killed, what 
splendid business for the Daily Telephonel 

The sheikh, of course, declared it was 
impossible to start that evening. The men 
wouldn’t move—the camels needed rest But 
Dr. Macloghlen was inexorable. “Very well, 
thin, Mr. Sheikh,” he answered, philosophi¬ 
cally. “ Ye’ll plaze yerself about whether ye 
come on wid us or whether ye shtop. That’s 
yer own business. But we set out at sun¬ 
down ; and whin ye return by yerself on 
foot to Geergeh, ye can ask for yer camels at 
the British Consulate.” 

All through that anxious afternoon we sat 
in our tents, under the shade of the mud 
wall, wondering whether we could carry out 
our plan or not. About an hour before 
sunset the veiled woman strolled out of 
the gate with her two children. She joined 
the crowd of sight-seers once more, for 
never through the day were we left alone for 
a second. The excitement grew intense. 
Elsie and I moved up carelessly towards the 
group, talking as if to one another. I looked 
hard at Elsie: then I said, as though I were 
speaking about one of the children, “ Go 
straight along the road to Geergeh till you 
are past the big clump of palms at the edge 
of the oasis. Just beyond it comes a sharp 
ridge of rock. Wait behind the ridge where 
no one can see you. When we get there,” 
I patted the little girl’s head, “don’t say a 
word, but jump on my camel. My two 
friends will each take one of the children. 
If you understand and consent, stroke your 
boy’s curls. We will accept that for a 
signal.” 

She stroked the child’s head at once with¬ 
out the least hesitation. Even through her 
veil and behind her dress, I could somehow 
feel and see her trembling nerves, her beating 
heart. But she gave no overt token. She 
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merely turned and muttered something care¬ 
lessly in Arabic to a woman beside her. 

We waited once more, in long drawn 
suspense. Would she manage to escape 
them ? Would they suspect her motives? 

After ten minutes, when we had returned to 
our crouch mg-place under the shadow of the 
wall, the woman detached herself slowly from 
the group, and began strolling with almost 
overdone nonchalance along the road to 
Geergeh. We could see the little girl 
was frightened and seemed to expostulate 
with her mother: fortunately, the Arabs 
about were too much occupied in watching 
the suspicious strangers to notice this episode 
of their own people. Presently, our new 
friend disappeared; and, with beating hearts, 
we awaited the sunset. 

Then came the usual scene of hubbub 
with the sheikh, the camels, the porters, and 
the drivers. It was eagerness against apathy. 
With difficulty we made them understand we 
meant to get under way at all hazards, 1 
stormed in bad Arabic. The Doctor in¬ 
veighed in very choice Irish* At last the] 
yielded, and set out. One 
by one the camels rose, 
bent their slow knees, and 
began to stalk in their lordly 
way with outstretched necks 
along the road to the river* 

We moved through 
the palm groves, a 
crowd of boys follow¬ 
ing us and shouting 
for backsheesh. We 
began to be afraid 
they would accompany 
us too far and dis¬ 
cover our fugitive; 
but fortunately they 
all turned back with 
one accord at a little 
whitewashed shrine 
near the edge of the 
oasis. We reached 


They nodded, half terrified. In a second, 
the stranger was by my side, Elsie had taken 
the girl, the Doctor the boy, and the camels 
were passively beginning to rise again. That 
is the best of your camel Once set him on 
his road, and he goes mechanically. 

The sheikh broke out with several loud 
remarks in Arabic, which we did not 
understand, but whose hostile character could 
not easily escape us. He was beside himself 
with anger. Then I was suddenly aware of 
the splendid advantage of having an Irish¬ 
man on our side. Dr. Macloghlen drew his 
revolver, like one well used to such episodes, 
and pointed it full at the angry Arab. 
u Look here, Mr. Sheikh*” he said, calmly, 
yet with a fine touch of bravado; “do ye 
see this revolver? Well, unless ye make yer 
camels thravel sthmight to Geergeh widout 
wan other wurrud, *tis yer own brains will be 
spattered, sor, on the sand of this desert! And 
if ye touch wan hair of our heads, ye’ll answer 
for it wid yer life to the British Government” 


CROUCHlNt; ISV THE ROCKS SAT OL’JS .MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 


the clump of palms ; 

we turned the corner of the ridge. Had we 
missed one another? No! There, crouching 
by the rocks, with her children by her side, 
sat our mysterious stranger. 

The Doctor was equal to the emergency. 
“ Make those bastes kneel ! ” he cried 
authoritatively to the sheikh. 

The sheikh was taken aback. This was a 
new exploit burst upon him. He flung his 
arms tip, gesticulating wildly. The Doctor, 
unmoved, made the drivers understand by 
some strange pantomime what he wanted. 
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I do not fed sure that the sheikh com¬ 
prehended the exact nature of each word 
in this comprehensive threat, but I am 
certain he took in its general meaning, 
punctuated as it was with some flourishes of 
the revolver. He turned to the drivers and 
made a gesture of despair. It meant, 
apparently, that this infidel was too much 
for him. Then he called out a few sharp 
directions in Arabic. Next minute, our 
camels 5 legs were stepping out briskly along 

the road to Geergeh with a promptitude which 
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I’m sure must have astonished their owners. 
We rode on and on through the gloom in 
a fever of suspense. Had any of the 
Senoosis noticed our presence? Would they 
miss the chief’s wife before long, and follow 
us under arms ? Would our own sheikh 
betray us ? I am no coward, as women go, 
but I confess, if it had not been for our 
fiery Irishman, I should have felt my heart 
sink. We were grateful to him for the reck¬ 
less and good-humoured courage of the 
untamed Celt. It kept us from giving way. 
“Ye’ll take notice, Mr. Sheikh,” he said, as 
we threaded our way among the moon-lit 
rocks, “ that I have twinty-wan cartridges in 
me case for me revolver; and that if there’s 
throuble to-night ’tis twinty of them there’ll 
be for your frinds the Senoosis, and wan for 
yerself; but for fear of disappointing a 
gintleman, ’tis yer own special bullet I’ll 
disthribute first, if it comes to fighting.” 

The sheikh’s English was a vanishing 
quantity, but to judge by the way he nodded 
and salaamed at this playful remark, I am 
convinced he understood the Doctor’s Irish 
quite as well as I did. 

We spoke little by the way ; we were all far 
too frightened, except the Doctor, who kept 
our hearts up by a running fire of wild 
Celtic humour. But I found time meanwhile 
to learn by a few questions from our veiled 
friend something of her captivity. She had 
seen her father massacred before her eyes at 
Khartoum, and had then been sold away to 
a merchant, who conveyed her by degrees 
and by various exchanges across the desert 
through lonely spots to the Senoosi oasis. 
There she had lived all those years with 
the chief to whom her last purchaser had 
trafficked her. She did not even know that 
her husband’s village was an integral part of 
the Khedive’s territory ; far less that the 
English were now in practical occupation of 
Egypt. She had heard nothing and learnt 
nothing since that fateful day ; she had waited 
in vain for the off-chance of a deliverer. 

“ But did you never try to run away to the 
Nile ? ” I cried, astonished. 

“ Run away ? How could 1 ? I did not 
even know which way the river lay ; and was 
it possible for me to cross the desert on foot, 
or find a chance of a camel? The Senoosis 
would have killed me. Even with you to 
help me, see what dangers surround me; 
alone, I should have perished, like Hagar in 
the wilderness, with no angel to save me.” 

“ An’ ye’ve got the angel now,” Dr. Mac- 
loghlen exclaimed, glancing at me. “ Steady, 
there, Mr. Sheikh. What’s this that’s coming?” 
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It was another caravan, going the opposite 
way, on its road to the oasis! A voice 
halloaed from it. 

Our new friend clung tight to me. “ My 
husband ! ” she whispered, gasping. 

They were still far off on the desert, 
and the moon shone bright. A few 
hurried words to the Doctor, and with 
a wild resolve we faced the emergency. 
He made the camels halt, and all of us, 
springing off, crouched down behind their 
shadows in such a way that the coming 
caravan must pass on the far side of us. 
At the same moment the Doctor turned 
resolutely to the sheikh. “ Ix>ok here, Mr. 
Arab,” he said in a quiet voice, with one more 
appeal to the simple Volapuk of the pointed 
revolver; “ I cover ye wid this. I>et these 
frfnds of yours go by. If there’s anny un¬ 
necessary talking betwixt ye, or anny throuble 
of anny kind, remimber, the first bullet goes 
sthraight as an arrow t’rough that haythen 
head of yours! ” 

The sheikh salaamed more submissively 
than ever. 

The caravan drew abreast of us. We 
could hear them cry aloud on either side 
the customary salutes: “In Allah’s name, 
peace ! ” answered by “ Allah is great; there 
is no god but Allah.” 

Would anything more happen? Would 
our sheikh play us false ? It was a moment 
of breathlessness. We crouched and cowered 
in the shade, holding our hearts with fear, 
while the Arab drivers pretended to be 
unsaddling the camels. A minute or two 
of anxious suspense; then, peering over our 
beasts’ backs, we saw their long line filing off 
towards the oasis. We watched their turbaned 
heads, silhouetted against the sky, disappear 
slowly. One by one they faded away. The 
danger was past With beating hearts we 
rose up again. 

The Doctor sprang into his place and 
seated himself on his camel. “ Now ride on, 
Mr. Sheikh,” he said, “ wid all yer men, as if 
grim death was afther ye. Camels or no 
camels, ye’ve got to march all night, for ye’ll 
never draw rein till we’re safe back at 
Geergeh! ” 

And sure enough we never halted, under 
the persuasive influence of that loaded 
revolver, till we dismounted once more in the 
early dawn upon the Nile bank, under British 
protection. 

Then Elsie and I and our rescued country¬ 
woman broke down together in an orgy of 
relief. We hugged one another and cried 

like so many children. 
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REAMS are fulfilled very 
rapidly in these days, but even 
Mr. Bellamy himself would 
doubtless have been amazed 
to know that one of his most 
daring predictions is on the eve 
of realization. Mr. Bellamy, in that remark* 
ably prophetic book, u I,coking Backward, 11 
wrote, ten years ago, of a young man who 
was amazed by hearing charming music in a 
room in which there was 
neither musician nor in¬ 
strument, and who was 
still further surprised to 
be told that the music 
was supplied “ on the co¬ 
operative principle.” The 
reply of his hostess is so 
absolutely prophetic that 
it is worth quoting here :—- 
“ * Wait a moment, 
please/ said Edith; 1 1 
want to have you listen to 
this waltz before you ask 
any questions* I think it 
is perfectly charming/ and 
as she spoke the sound of 
violins filled the room with 
witchery of summer night. 

When this had also ceased, 
she said: ‘There is nothing 
in the least mysterious 
about the music, as you 
seem to imagine. We have 
simply carried the idea of 
labour-saving by co-opera¬ 
tion into our musical ser¬ 
vice as into everything else. 

There are a number of 
music-rooms in the city, 
perfectly adapted acoustically to the different 
sorts of music. These halls are connected 
by telephone with all the houses of the city 
whose people care to pay the small fee, and 
there are none, you may be sure, who do 
not. The corps of musicians attached to 
each hall is so large that, although no indi¬ 
vidual performer, or group of performers, has 
more than a brief part, each day’s programme 
lasts through the twenty-four hours. There 
are on that card for to-day, as you will see if 
you observe closely, distinct programmes of 
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four of these concerts, each of a different 
order of music from the others, being now 
simultaneously performed, and any one of 
the four pieces now going on that you prefer 
you can hear by merely pressing the button 
which will connect your house wire with the 
hall where it is being rendered. The pro¬ 
grammes are so co-ordinated that the pieces 
at any one time simultaneously proceeding in 
the different halls usually offer a choice, not 


THE AFTERNOON CONCERT, 

only between instrumental and vocal, and 
between different sorts of instruments, but 
also between different motives, from grave to 
gay, so that all tastes and moods can be 
suited/ ?T 

It is probable that before the dawn of the 
twentieth century this prophetic picture will 
have been surpassed in actual fact, and the 
telephone will be a quite indispensable 
dement in English social life. But it will be 
a much more comprehensive and effective 
instrument than the tdephone as we know it 
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at present, and the likelihood is that it will 
be fitted in our houses just as gas or 
electricity is now. It will be so 
cheap that not to have it would 
be absurd, and it will be so enter 
taining and useful that it will make 
life happier all rounds and bring 
the pleasures of society to the 
doors of the artisan’s cottage. 

That, indeed, will be the unique 
feature of the Pleasure Telephone. 

It will make millions merry 
who have never been merry 
before, and will democratize, 
if we may so write, many of 
the social luxuries of the 
rich. Those who object to 
the environment of the stage 
will be able to enjoy the 
theatre at home, and the 
fashionable concert will be 
looked forward to as eagerly 
by the poor as by their 
wealthy neighbours. The 
humblest cottage will be in 
immediate contact with the 
city, and the <! private wire ” 
will make all classes kin. 


The honour of 
pioneering this revolu¬ 
tion does not belong to 
England or America. 
The inventor of the 
Pleasure Telephone is 
a native of Hungary, 
where, for two years, 
he has been demon¬ 
strating the soundness 
of his invention with 
great success. The 
capital of the Hun¬ 
garian Empire is the 
only place in the 
world where the Pleasure Telephone has 
l>cen in operation, and the restrictions placed 
on the enterprise by the authorities of Euda- 
Pesth have not tended to popularize the 
instrument, or develop it fairly. But the ex¬ 
periment has been sufficiently successful to 
justify an effort on a wider scale and in a 
wider field. The new’ telephone is to be 
brought to London, and at the present 
moment arrangements are being made for its 
installation in the Metropolis. 

Though the telephone is likely to effect 
immense changes, and will no doubt create 
something like a sensation when introduced 
into this country, its installation is really a 
very simple tiling. Indeed, the whole rami¬ 
fications of the Pleasure Telephone—carrying 
business and pleasure into the homes of 
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thousands, and making next-door neighbours, 
as it were, of strangers who have never met— 
will be conducted in one single room by one 
single man. The power of resistance of the 
telephone is said to be enormous, and the 
inventor has declared that it would be possi¬ 
ble with its aid for one man’s voice to be 
heard simultaneously by the whole six million 
inhabitants of London. All that is necessary 
is a central office, from which the w hole of 
London—if not the whole of England— 
might be supplied with a constant flow' of 
news and pleasure all day long. 

It is proposed that the present telephone 
machinery shall be largely used in connection 



w ith the Pleasure Telephone, the 
only addition necessary being a 
new main wire, with which each 
subscriber will be connected. 

The wire now in use in Buda- 
Pesth is 168 miles long, and 
carries sound as distinctly at 
the extreme end as an ordinary 
private wire in this country. 

There are 6,coo persons de¬ 
pendent on the wire, but, unlike 
our own telephone, a stoppage 
at one station—-“station” 
signifying a subscriber’s house— 
does not affect the main wire, and the rest of 
the subscribers are not interfered w f ith, 

Each subscriber has a time-table of the 
various items which will be telephoned 
during the day. Beginning as early as half¬ 
past eight in the morning, every hour is 
amply provided for as long as there is any¬ 
thing going on in the city. At half-past 
eight the subscriber is given the substance of 
the principal telegrams received throughout 
the night, w hich are condensed so as to be 
delivered in a quarter of an hour. Only the 
main facts are given, such as generally satisfy 
the average man thus early in the day, but in 
case any of the news is sensational the fresh 
telegrams are transmitted as they arrive later 
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bn. After this foreign matter comes the 
news of the capital, with a programme of the 
day’s events, and at nine o’clock news of an 
official nature is given, A little later-after 
a pause for breakfast—follows a concise 
review of the principal papers, with the 
substance of the leading articles. This lasts 
half an hour, and is followed by reports on 
the opening of the stock and corn exchanges. 

The subscriber who is not interested in 
these matters has only to put down his 
receivers and wait a few r minutes for the local 
news, the theatrical, art, or science notices, 
or the ecclesiastical intelligence. Next come 
the latest foreign, provincial, and sporting 
information, and all kinds of society and 
political matter. 

The morning having been devoted to an 
exhaustive study of all the papers, the after¬ 
noon is spent mainly in keeping subscribers 
up to date concerning current events, which 
are frequently dispatched within a f<rw 
minutes of the actual 
occurrence * Pa r 1 ia* 
mentary reports are given 
at brief intervals, and the 
speech of a Minister is 
often transmitted through¬ 
out the capital while the 
Minister is still speaking. 
In London, for instance, 
under this system, the 
substance of the Budget 
speech would be known 
in thousands of houses 
before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had sat 
down, and it would be 
quite possible to acquaint 
every subscriber with the 
result of an important 
division five minutes 
after the figures were 
announced in the House. The same with 
the result of an exciting election. And this 
news not only comes with extraordinary 
promptness, but it is brought to one’s own 
fireside, without the trouble of mnning into 
the street for the paper* 

But the name of the telephone—its full 
description is the “News and Entertainment 
Telephone ”—implies that the instrument is 
not monopolized by news. Perhaps the most 
popular feature of it is its connection with the 
theatres, concert halls, and the hundred and 
one other places of amusement in the city. 
It is not necessary that sound should he 
conveyed directly into the telephone. The 
transmitter has only to be within sound of the 
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CRICKET NEWS AT THE CLL'B. 

singer to carry the song along the scores of 
miles of wire. By special arrangement, the 
great concerts in the 
Hungarian capital are 
sometimes listened to 
throughout the whole of 
the empire, or even 
beyond its borders. A 
song sung in Buda-Pesth 
has been heard with re¬ 
markable distinctness in 
Berlin and other great 
cities, and there seems 
to be no limit to possi¬ 
bility in this direction. 

At night the subscriber is 
taken round the theatres, 
each being visited in turn, 
and weary folk may allow 
themselves to be lulled to 
sleep by the strains of 
some pretty melody sung 
a hundred miles away. 

So popular has the 
Pleasure Telephone be¬ 
come in Buda-Pesth that 
it has found its way into 
every public place of 
importance. There is not 
a public building in the 
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capital w r here it is not in 
operation, and even the 
churches have not 
objected to it, as our 
illustrations show. The 
preacher of Buda - Pesth 
no longer reckons his 
hearers by the state of 
the pews, hut by the 
number of telephone 
subscribers. It may be 
objected, perhaps, that 
religious worship by tele¬ 
phone is not calculated 
to inspire reverence or 
inculcate virtue; but, at 
any rate, the system is an 
inestimable boon to the 
aged and infirm, the 
patients in hospitals, and 
the women who are unable 
to leave their houses, A 
single hospital in Buda- 
Pesth has over thirty 
installations, which carry 
brightness and cheer into 
the lives of the lonely sick. 

No hotel in the capital 
can afford to be without 
the instrument, which has become, in fact, 
practically indispensable, and is found not 
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emergency signal, by which 
all subscribers are “ rung 
up’* on the receipt of any 
special news, 

Though the communi¬ 
cation between the central 
office and the subscribers is 
really very simple* it necessi¬ 
tates an enormous amount 
of preparatory labour. In 
many ways, the routine of 
the office resembles that of a 
newspaper* there being a staff 
of law, police, parliamentary* 
and news reporters, all of whom 
hand in their “copy* to the 
editor. The whole of the 
matter to be sent through is 
approved by the editor before 
it can be handed over to the 
“speaker,” who speaks it into 
the instrument The a speaker” 
must, of course, possess a 
strong, dear voice, and in 
order that the message may 
be perfectly distinct* no 
single speaker is on duty 
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only in private houses and hospitals, but 
in doctors 5 waiting-rooms, barbers’ shops, 
coffee-houses, clubs, and business offices 
of all kinds. Waiting is never tedious in 
Buda-Pesth: there is always 
something to interest the 
waiter. Half the trifling 
irritations of life disappear 
under the soothing influence 
of this universal distributer 
of pleasure, 

It may be urged against 
the Pleasure Telephone that 
ihe subscriber has either to 
keep the receiver at his ears 
all day long, or miss half 
the news, but that objection 
is answered by the existence 
of the programme. Every¬ 
thing is transmitted in strict 
accordance with the pro¬ 
gramme, so that each sub¬ 
scriber knows exactly when 
his interesting items are 
coming. But lest important 
items of news should be 
missed, a summary of all 
the news is given at noon 
and again in the evening. 

There is also an ingenious 
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of the 
are two 


more than two hours at a 
time. 

The most wonderful 
feature of the Pleasure 
Telephone is its cheap¬ 
ness, So trivial is the 
outlay connected with it 
that the charge to sub 
scribers is only a penny a 
day* or 30s, a year — 
ridiculously cheap when 
compared with the cost 
ordinary telephone. There 
receivers for each subscriber, to 
render the message more distinctly, 
each receiver being about the size of 
a watch. They are attached to long 
cords, so that they may be moved to 
any part or the room. So anxious 
are the telephonists for the comfort 
of the subscribers, that the two re¬ 
ceivers can be attached to a light 
spring arrangement which holds 
them firmly over the ears, thus 
relieving the hands, and making it 
possible to walk about or lie down 
while listening to what is going on in 
the city. It is perhaps unnecessary to men¬ 
tion that subscribers can only hear through 
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the telephone and not speak back in return. 
The telephone is, of course, non-political, all 
controversial news being imparted 
with strict impartiality. Original 
articles of general interest are some¬ 
times read, with occasional short 
stories. 

There are, of course, unlimited 
possibilities in the new telephone. 
It is quite possible that concert 
managers and theatrical proprietors 
will object to the instrument. Hut 
the probability is much 
the other way. The news¬ 
papers of Buda - Pesth 
persistently boycotted the 
invention on its introduc¬ 
tion, but they recognise 
now that, instead of being 
taken as a substitute for 
the newspaper, its effect 
is to whet the appetite 
of ihe public for details 
of events announced 
briefly through the tele* 
phone. The theatres, too, 
realize that to give the 
public a snatch or two 
from a favourite opera 
gratis has not, in the long 
run, an adverse effect on 
the receipts, and they in- 
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variably support the instrument Should the 
worst come to the worst, however, it is always 
possible to organize concerts and entertain¬ 
ments in the editorial office; and for an 
insignificant outlay on the part of each sub¬ 
scriber, it would not be by any means an 
impossible or unprofitable thing for the pro¬ 
prietors of the telephone to organize a 
concert* at which the cream of British 
vocalists should sing. Mr, Bellamy’s pre¬ 
diction of a central hall of music with a 


football field, which will keep us acquainted 
minute by minute with the whereabouts of 
the ball and the prospect^ of the teams. 
There is, indeed, no element in our social life 
which will be unprovided Tor, and if, as it is 
said to be not unlikely in the near future — 
the principle of sight is applied to the tele¬ 
phone as well as that of sound, earth will 
be in truth a paradise, and distance will 
lose its enchantment by being abolished 
altogether 

Where finality is to be reached in this 
matter is not known. Nothing that has been 



twenty-four hours* programme is by no 
means impossible of realization. Patti and 
Paderewski may yet entertain us in our own 
drawing-rooms, and the luxuries of princes 
may be at the command of us all 

Who knows but that in time we may sit in 
our arm-chairs listening to the speeches of 
Her Majesty's Ministers, or allow ourselves 
to be soothed into blissful unconsciousness 
by a Parliamentary debate on bimetallism ? 
There would be, at any rate, one blessing 
in this—the problem of the Ladies 1 Grille 
would be solved for ever. Then in the cricket 
season we shall follow our favourite widders 
of the willow without risking cold or sun¬ 
stroke, and all the unpleasantness of winter 
travelling will be avoided in the football 
season by the fixing of a telephone on the 
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tried yet has failed, and it is confidently 
stated that a single wire would carry the 
same sound over the whole United Kingdom, 
if not beyond the seas. Whether this claim is 
exaggerated or not, time alone will prove ; 
but at any rate the Pleasure Telephone opens 
out a vista of infinite charm which few prophets 
oF to-day have dreamed of, and who dare to 
say that in twenty years the electric miracle 
will not bring all the corners of the earth to 
our own fireside ? 
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A CURIOUS HOUR-GLASS. 

It is at Hurst Church* near Twyford, Berks* that Ibis very 
curious hour-glass is to be seen. It was placed close to the 
pulpit more than two centuries ago as a check m the parson's 
verbosity* And here it has remained unlit this day, most 
probably a lasting memorial of a bored parishioner, whose 
initials are woven in the ironwork beneath the date (1636). 
We are indebted for Ihis interesting photograph lo Mrs. D. 
Broughton* 4* Embankment, Bedford, 


WHAT THE SEWER PIPE DIB* 

In July of last year a heavy thunderstorm did a great deal of 
damage in the North of London, and the snap-shot here repro¬ 
duced shows the s|M>t 
where a big main sewer 
pipe burst, and forced 
the asphalt and paving 
stones up into the re¬ 
markable posi tion shown. 

The water was shot up 
to the height of the 
houses, and flooded the 
road for a considerable 
distance. So great was 
the havoc wrought at 
the place shown in the 
photo., that one could 
not believe it without 
such evidence as the 
snap-shot affords* It is 
Mr, P. Ehrenfeld* of 3, 

Brabant Court, Philpot 
Lane* E.C-, who sent 
the photo, to us* 


in some places to a mere shell, w r hilst in 
other places holes were actually bored 
right through. The hard and knotty 
purls* however, were but slightly affected 
by the incessant passage of the grain, these 
remaining standing in high relief, giving 
the effect of rich carving. 


[ We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section 
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WORN AWAY BY WHEAT. 


This photo, shows a txiard in the posses¬ 
sion of the Rev. Orr Bennett, of Hawkes- 
bury, Ontario, Canada. The board was 
taken from the lower side of a square 
spout, used for conveying wheat in the 
Cameron Grist Mill* at Hawkesbury. The 
hundreds and thousands of bushels of 
wheat that travelled swiftly through the 
inclined spout gradually w'ore the board 
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A PUG WORTH TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

You are surprised at this. Well, the pug certainly 
looks surprised; but then he is a curiosity, and was 
sent in by Mr, Albert Appleby, Witham, Essex, 
The explanation is very simple, because the pug re¬ 
presents 2o>ootxlols + in paper money—greenback notes 
of the U.S* Government, which have been pulped and 
then moulded in this way, and sold as a curiosity. 


MR. GLADSTONE 
CARICATURED 
ON A CATHE¬ 
DRAL. 

Of all the thou¬ 
sands of caricatures 
of Mr, Gladstone 
extant, there is 
perhaps none more 
remarkable and 
unique than the 
one depicted in this 
photo., which 
represents part of 
the walls of Chester 
Cathedral. Here 
we see a corbel of 
striking design on 
one of the outside 
walls of the south 
transept. It is at 
once noticeable for 
the prominence 
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A ** BULL'S-EYE” STAMP, 

Mr, John Vineycomb, of Holy wood. 
County Down, writes as follows : ** Here 
is a really genuine 1 bull's-eye * of the 
post-office letter stamp. Considering the 
haphazard way in which the stamping Is 
done, it is almost a unique occurrence to 
find a letter nr post-card fairly and 
squarely thumped. I think the stamper 
of this at the Peebles Post Office should 
be awarded some recognition as the 
champion accurate stamper* I feel sure 
that this will draw- the attention of the 
hundreds of thousands of the readers of 
The Strand Madazjne to the stamp¬ 
ing of letters, and they will find that not 
one out of the millions stamped daily is a 
4 bull's-eye/ " 


" TAKEN FROM ABOVE." 

Mr. Ernest F. Phillips, of Upcoit House, St, 
Albans, writes ; ** As The Strand seems fond of 
photographic curiosities, I inclose one of myself 
taken in the Riviera last year. To me there is 
nothing strange in the pose beyond reducing my 
6 ft . 4in, of stature to insignificance. I am standing 
upon the tsilcony of an hotel, and the snap shot was 
taken wilh a Kodak camera from another balcony 
high above me,” This is the most curious of 
the “ taken from above ” photographs we have 

yet seen, gin^ from 
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given to a piece of sculpture representing Ml Glad¬ 
stone's familiar lineaments. It was executed at the 
restoration of the cathedral some twenty years ago, 
and is typical of the strife existing in the Church at 
the time. With pen in mouth, the G.O. M. is depicted 
overthrowing or disestablishing the Church of Ireland, 
which is distinguished by a triple-crowned mitre, 
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a rivdo. ln/l THE HAMPSTEAD TRIPLETS. 

Doris, who is but twelve, says : l( I am send' 
mg you the photograph of another set of 
triplets which I hope you will put in The 
Strand Magazine* The triplets’ names are 
Ernest Alfred Nichols, Amelia Diamond 
Alice Nichols, and Frederick Robey Nichols. 
Mr. and Mrs Nichols live at one of the 
Mount Vernon Cottages, Hampstead t NAV. 
The accompanying photograph was taken 
when the triplets were 
eleven months old, by 
Porter Brothers, 

Hampstead. The trip¬ 
lets are now sixteen 
months old, and have 
just recovered from a 
bad attack of whoop¬ 
ing cough. They were 
very delicate when 
they were three 
months old, but as 
they have so success¬ 
fully recovered it is 
likely that they will 
easily recover from 
other illnesses* They 
are now healthy child¬ 
ren, one boy being 
already able to stand” 

Mr. Henry E. Millar 
writes on the back of 
his little daughter’s 
note : 44 She is anxious 
to get something for 
the parents of the 
triplets, who are only 
working people, and 
can ill afford the ex¬ 


pense involved. 
The father is a 
plumber’s la¬ 
bourer.” Let us 
hope that the trifle 
which we may 
send to this little 
girl may make 
three children 
happier, and, per¬ 
haps, lead to 
better things. 

It is generally 
supposed that all 
triplets born in 
Great Britain are 
the recipients of 
a small amount 
from the Queen’s 
[Porter Brw., HampttauL Bounty, and in the 

newspapers we 
may periodically note the statement that 
Mr* and Mrs. So-and-so have had the honour 
of receiving such a grant. The general 
statement is, however, unfortunately untrue. 

The bounLy for triplets is customarily 

given only to those people in medium or 
poor circumstances. We have knowledge of 

a very well-to-do gentleman in Surrey 

whose home a short time ago was glad¬ 
dened by the advent 
of two little boys 
and a girl. Simply in 
order to celebrate the 
occasion and to give 
the children some¬ 
thing of which they 
might be proud in 
after years, the gentle¬ 
man applied to the 
proper authorities for 
the bounty, but was 
refused owing to the 
fact that he had no 
pressing need for the 
money. This, of course, 
is as it should be ; 
but if the bounty were 
systernati call y award¬ 
ed for every trio of 
children born at one 
time, it would be fairly 
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easy to get informa¬ 
tion as to the total 
number of triplets 
born every year — a 
thing not easily to be 
verified at the present 
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A CURIOUS PHOTOGRAPH, 

Mr. J + White, of Derry Lawn, 
Rsthgar, Dublin, writes : “This is a 
snap-shot of a party of friends who 
were getting out of a saloon carriage 
on the G.S. and W. Railway between 
Dublin and Ki Harney. When develop¬ 
ing the negative I thought the plate 
had been exposed twice, especially as 
I remembered that the saloon carriage 
was in the centre of a long train, and 
that there w r ere several carriages 
behind that would shut out the view 
with the bridge on the left. What 
happened was this. The day was a 
dull one, and the figures with the, 
bridge in the background were reflected 
in the large glass window of the saloon 
carriage, the white lines heing caused 
by the reflection of light from the 
varnished panels below the window. 
If you close one eye, and look with 
the other at the photograph through 
a tid>e made by the fingers, you will 
see exactly how the effect is produced," 




ILLUMINATIONS BY NIGHT* 


The remarkable photograph here given represents 
the illuminations at Messrs. Shoolbred’s well-known 
establishment on the night of June 22nd, 1S97, when 
the picture itself was taken* In the original there were 
streaks of light visible proceeding from the left-hand 
side, and these were the rays projected from an electric 
lantern on the roof of Messrs. Maple, opposite. T he 
photo* was taken between eleven and twelve at night, 
an exposure of forty minutes being allowed. The 
operator, Mr, T. McLeish, of &9 j Valsover Street, VV\, 
used a multiple-coaled plate* 

A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. 

Here is an extremely interesting photograph sent in 
by Mr. W. JL Sanderson, of Guisborough. It seems 
that Mr. W* T. Harrison, a painter and decorator, 
etc., of Guisborough, secured the contract for the 
decoration of the Alexandra Hold at Salt burn, and 


was there at work some weeks ago during a very 
heavy gale. Mr. Harrison was stooping over and 
mixing some distemper in a bucket for one of his men, 
who was standing within a few feet of him, when a 
huge heavy slate was blown from the roof of the hotel 
and struck the bucket precisely as we see it in the 
photograph* You will observe that the slate has cut 
the bucket down to the iron hoop, which it bent out- 
w-ards, and which in its turn cut a hole in the slate 
#in. deep. Although the slate did not actually touch 
Mr. Harrison’s head, yet he felt it whizz by him within 
an inch or two. Had the slate struck him he would, 
of course, have been instantly killed* 
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abstainers. Previous to our birth twins were 
born, so that the family increased rather 
rapidly. Our father and mother are both 
alive and well, and are in the seventy-sixth 
year of their age.” The copy of the Queen’s 
letter, to which Mr. 

Mayes refers, is dated 
Balmoral, September 
17th, 1884, and reads 
as follows : H General 
Sir Henry Ponsonby 
is commanded by the 
Queen to thank Mr. 

Mayes for the photo¬ 
graph of his three 
children born in 1863, 
who, Her Majesty is 
glad to learn, are well 
and prospering.’" 

In dealing with 
such a large and 
numerous subject as 
triplets, it is difficult 
to know whether to 
reject some of the 
photographs or to insert them all. But after 
due deliberation we have decided upon 
rejection in order that foreign countries may 
not get an exaggerated idea of the population 
of Great Britain. Yet we feel that in so 
doing we are depriving the aforesaid foreign 
countries of a 
great benefit. No 
country, we dare 
to assert, could 
gaze upon the 
bonny faces in 
these photo¬ 
graphs without a 
feeling akin to 
jealousy. We feet 
sure that French¬ 
men with their 
aesthetic natures 
would appreciate 
the pictures. But 
we must pass on 
to another inter¬ 
esting variation 
of the subject. 

Since the incep¬ 
tion of the Maga¬ 
zine our readers 
have been fa¬ 
miliar with our 
.portraits of cele¬ 
brities at different 
ages, and on ac¬ 
count of their 


great success we have decided to inaugurate 
a new feature called Portraits of Triplets at 
Different Ages/* to run for one issue only. 
Our first instalment is seen on this page, 
and we may here state that it will give no 
slight pleasure to our 
readers if they will 
carefully study the 
faces of these beautiful 
and thriving children 
as they advance in 
years. The children 
here shown were pho¬ 
tographed by Messrs. 
Travers and Co., of 
43, Plashet Lane, 
Upton Park, who have 
sent us the prints. Mr. 
Travers writes : “ I 
am sending you two 
photographs of triplet 
girls taken by us. The 
carte-de-visite was 
taken on March nth, 
1895, their ages then 
being thirteen months. We advertised a 
' free baby day," and the mother brought 
them {amongst nearly three hundred other 
babies) to have a free photo. The cabinet 
was recently taken, and the children are 
strong and healthy girls. They are now 

over four years 
of age. Their 
parents, Mr. and 
Mrs, Cadby, live 
at 35, I^ngthorne 
Road, West Ham 
I.ane, Stratford, 
£.” Mrs. Cadby 
has had twins 
before the triplets 
were born, and in 
all twelve child¬ 
ren, eight of 
whom are living. 
Four weeks be¬ 
fore the birth of 
the triplets she 
lost a little boy 
and the twins, soj 
you sec, the trip¬ 
lets came as a 
gracious gift to 
fill the vacant 
places in the 
Cadby home," 
May these little 
girls live long and 
prosper. 


THfc CADBY TRIPLETS OF STRATFORD—AGED 13 MONTHS, 
From a by TVuntrg if Ody, f7j?fo» Port. 
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“ I wonder,” he heard 
one say, 44 who it was 
who built this causeway* 
1 should very much like 
to reward him, whoever 
he was.” 

Axim stopped and 
wondered how a feeble old woman 
could possibly reward anyone, so, 
out of pure curiosity, he said :— 

44 My father and I did the work 
between us.” 

44 And what do you wish for as a 
reward ?” asked the old w oman, 

44 Nothing. I have all I want,” 
Axim replied, “1 only wish to live and 
have the power to be of use to my country.” 

44 A very sensible wish, indeed,” she 
answered. “And all I can tell you is, that 
you had better go and live as long as you can, 
and do all the good in your power while 
your life lasts*” 

Axim laughed. 

“That is all very fine,” he said, 44 but there 
are a great many things one would like to do 
in this world, but which, unfortunately, one 
can't.” 

“ Nonsense, there is no such thing as can't 
As a reward for what you have already done 
I will give you my blessing, which you will 
find of the greatest possible use* You will 
henceforth be able to do everything you 
desire.” So saying, the old woman put her 
hand upon his head, muttering some mys¬ 
terious words, and then disappeared. 

Shortly after this war broke out between 
the Queen of the Hundred and First Kingdom 
and the King of the Sea ; for the King strongly 
objected to having his view interfered with by 
vessels and small craft belonging to the 
Queen, and had, on several occasions, pre- 

ven, 1it'M:imWi y HSi ,|! ,hem and 


_ MAGIC 

Blessing 

From the Russian* 


ANY thousand years ago there 
lived in the Hundred and 
First Kingdom a rich merchant 
who had an only son named 
Axim. Now, it so happened 
that in the middle of the 
kingdom in which they lived were a num¬ 
ber of swamps which no one was able to 
traverse; this was particularly annoying, 
as it did away with what might have been 
a very agreeable short cut; as it was, the 
inhabitants were obliged to travel by a very 
roundabout way, and no one had sufficient 
energy to alter this state of affairs, until our 
friend the merchant determined to set to 
work with his son to make a road straight 
across. They mentioned this idea to no one, 
but took a small house close to the swamps 
and started working* They worked and 
worked for days and nights, until in due time 
all was ready, and the people of the kingdom 
were very agreeably surprised one fine morning 
on seeing a lovely straight road where formerly 
there had been nothing but swamps. 

One day as Axim was taking a constitu¬ 
tional along the road, he saw two poor old 
beggar women sitting on a bench. 
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taking all those on 
naturally annoyed 
promptly demanded 
jects ; but the King 


board prisoners. This 
the Queen, and she 
the return of her sub¬ 
refused to comply with 
her wishes, except on one condition, namely, 
that she should consent to become his wife; 
but this offer she firmly declined, and the 
result was war 

The kingdom was in a great state of 
excitement, and all the male population 
enlisted to fight the King of the Sea ; among 
others was our friend Axim. 

When the army had been on the march 
some weeks, and had almost arrived at the 
place appointed for the battle, which was by 
the seashore, the Queen Found that she had 
forgotten her svvord. 

u What shall I do ? ” she exclaimed, “ How 
am 1 to join in the fight without my favourite 
and most useful weapon ?” 

Her Generals advised her to relinquish the 
idea of personally conducting the campaign, 
but she was obstinate. 

“ 1 will fight, 1 ” she said, “ and I must have 
my sword. Someone must go to the palace 
and fetch it at once. I insist upon having it 
by to morrow' morning,” 

But this the Generals declared impossible. 
“Why,” they said, “it took us over six 
weeks to get here,” 

“ I can't help that, but the sword I 
must have, and whoever brings it to me 
by to-morrow morning shall have my 
daughter for his bride,” 

This was, of course, a great induce¬ 
ment, as the young Princess was famous 
for her remarkable beauty. Axim imme¬ 
diately stepped forward. 

“ I will go and 
fetch the sword, 
your Majesty,” he 
said, “as I think 
I can do it in the 
time.” 

The Queen at 
once wrote a note 
to the Princess 
telling her to give 
Axim the sword. 

This done, the 
young man de¬ 
parted, greatly to 
the amusement of 
the rest, who con¬ 
sidered him hope¬ 
lessly mad to 
undertake a thing 
which they knew to 
be an impossibility. 

VoL 3VI.-4S, 


As soon as he was out of sight Axim 
stopped and laughed. 

“ Now for the old woman’s blessing ! n he 
thought. “I wonder whether it will prove 
useful or not? I w-ant to be at the palace 
within six hours.” 

Hardly had he said these words when he 
found himself suddenly changed into a small 
bird, and by his side stood the very same old 
woman. “ When you wish to resume your 
proper shape,” she said, “just rub your beak, 
and you will find that you are a bird no 
longer. On the other hand, whenever you 
want to become a bird again, rub your nose. 
The only thing you must be careful about is 
to avoid falling into the hands of the King of 
the Sea, for then my blessing will lose its 
force. Now fly away,” 

On flew Axim, until he alighted in the 
palace gardens. He hurriedly rubbed his 
beak, and, resuming his proper shape, walked 
into the palace and delivered the note to the 
Princess. 

“What a marvellous man you must be!” 
she exclaimed, on reading the letter. “ How 
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did you manage to get here in such a short 
time ?” 

“Ic was entirely due to the blessing of an 
old woman/ 1 he replied; and he told the 
Princess how he had been suddenly changed 
into a bird, and for fear of her not believing 
him, he rubbed his nose, and was instantly 
changed into the little bird. After flying 
round the room several times, he perched 
himself on the Princess’s arm. Just when he 
was about to resume his proper form, the 
Princess managed to cut off some of the 
feathers without his knowing it, and hid them 
carefully away. After that they sat down to 
dinner and talked, until it dawned upon them 
that they had fallen very desperately in love 
with one another, 

Axim at last was obliged to 
tear himself away, so he bade 
the Princess a tender farewell, 
and, changing himself once more 
into a bird, flew 
off with the 
sword in his 
beak. 

Early on the 
following mom- 
in g, A x i m 
arrived at the 
encampment, 
but as there was 
still plenty of 
time he resumed 
his proper form, 
and lying down 
by the seashore, 
fell fast asleep 
with the sword 
by his side, for 
he was weary 
after his long 
journey, and 
out of breath 
with flying so 
fast. Hardly 
had he fallen 
asleep when the 
Colonel came 
out of one of 
the tents to take 
his morning 
tub* The instant he caught sight of Axim 
and the Queen's sword, a thought struck him, 
and pushing the sleeping man into the sea, 
lie possessed himself of the sword and quickly 
departed. 

On coming into the Queen’s presence, he 
made a profound salutation, saying, “ Behold, 
your Majesty, the sword which you desired, 


and which 1 have procured for you within 
the stated time* Axim and I had a race, 
but I lost sight of him on the way, I suppose 
some wild beast must have eaten him up iti 
the forest. 51 

The Queen did not trouble her head about 
Axim ; all she wanted was the sword. 

“If you are still alive after the battle/' 

she said, “ you 
may marry my 
daughter.” 

The Colonel, 
however, had no 
intention of get’ 
ting killed ; he 
promptly got lost 
in the crowd 
the moment the 
battle com¬ 
menced, and was 
not seen until it 
was over 

At first the 
Queen thought 
that the victory 
was not going to 
be on her side, 
for she lost many 
of her subjects, 
and was about to 
return to the 
palace miserably 
defeated, when 
to her intense 
joy things began 
to look more hopeful, and 
in a very short time she 
gained the victory. 

Now to return to Axim. 
He had not been idle, 
therefore he had not been 
drowned. The King of 
the Sea saved him as he 
was falling and took him 
prisoner. When Axim 
heard that the Queen was 
not likely to come off victorious he 
became very miserable, particularly as 
he found himself unable to help hen 
“ If only I could get on land again/' 
he thought, “ I might do some good. 1 ' 
At last he begged the King to let him out 
just to have a look at his comrades. 

“It is hard," Axim said, “to be kept a 
prisoner while there is fighting going on. You 
will surely not refuse to let me have one 
glimpse of the glorious spectacle.” 

The King of the Sea promised to take him 
tip after sunset what is more, he kept 
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his word As soon as Axim got on shore, he 
began to pray very hard to the saints that the 
sun would be so powerful next day as to 
scorch the King of the Sea; for he and his 
men hated a hot sun, as they were not accus¬ 
tomed to it in the depths below, 

Axim had hardly finished praying when the 
King of the Sea carried him down again- 
Next day the sun was so powerful that the 
King's army could hardly bear the heat and 
many fainted, while the Queen and her troops 
fought bravely, killing many of her foes. 

At sunset Axim was again allowed up for 
a few minutes to pray, and next day the sun 
was so hot that very few of the 
enemy survived. On the third 
day the King himself got a sun¬ 
stroke, but although he managed 
to take Axim up on 
shore as usual at sun¬ 
set, he felt so giddy 
that he was unable to 
fetch him down again 
at the usual time. 

Axim was well aware 
of this ; he also knew 
that he would again 
have the power to 
successfu lly invoke 
the old woman’s bless¬ 
ing if the King did 
not appear at the 
given time. There 
being no sign of the 
King, Axim hurriedly changed him¬ 
self into a bird, and by the time the 
King had recovered sufficiently to 

fetch his prisoner, that bird had flown! 

Since then, the King of the Sea has 
never ventured out of his depths for 
fear of sun stroke. 

Meanwhile the Queen, having 
gained the victory, returned to the 
palace and gave orders for the wedding of 
her daughter and the wicked Colonel 

Just as the feast was at it highest, Axim 
walked into the palace and straight up to the 
Queen. 

44 What is the meaning of this ? !J he asked, 
in some surprise. “ You promised that I 
should marry your daughter if I brought you 
back the sword—why, then, is she about to 
marry another ? ” 

14 You never brought me the sword, 5 ’ the 
Queen replied, indignantly; 14 you got eaten 
up by wild beasts instead, and left the 
Colonel to do my bidding. Away with you ! ,! 

44 There is some mistake, 15 said the Princess, 
getting up from the table and approaching 


her mother, u This certainly is the man who 
fetched your sword, and not the Colonel 1 
told you it was not the Colonel from the first.” 

44 What proof have you that it is this man ? n 
asked the Queen. 

“ Will you please change yourself into a 
bird, 15 the Princess said, turning to Axim, 
“and I will show my mother what I mean ?” 

Axim immediately did as he was told, 
while the Princess took out of her pocket the 
feathers she had cut off, and showed every¬ 
body present from whence she had cut them. 


11 AXIM IMMEDIATELY DID AS HE WAS TOLD. 

u But that is not all,” said a voice, and on 
looking round Axim beheld his friend the old 
woman; 44 if it had not been for him your 
Majesty would never have won the battle,” 
and the old woman then explained everything. 

“But,” objected the Queen, “how do you 
know? How are we to believe you? Who 
are you ? M 

“This is who I am as she spoke she 
was suddenly changed into a beautiful fairy, 
and was recognised by all present as the 
good Queen of the Air Spirits. 

After thnt no more proofs were necessary. 
The wicked Colonel was promptly beheaded, 
while Axim and the charming Princess were 
married artdlifeBd happily ever after. 
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very clever artist. I wish that the Duchess 
had been able to go on ; but you know how 
much work our Royalties have to do. How¬ 
ever, the Princess means to keep to it, and I 
am very glad, for she has real talent/' 

Princess Alice goes to Mrs, Ward's studio 
regularly once a week during the terms, 
and is one of the most industrious of the 
pupils. By the great kindness of the 
Duchess, I was permitted to have a photo¬ 
graph taken of the Princess while at her 
work, and the drawing upon which she 
was engaged at the 
time was also photo¬ 
graphed. 

After we had looked 
round the studio, 
which contains 
art treasures of 
which a volume 
might well be 
written, Mrs, 

Ward suggested 
an adjournment 
to the drawing¬ 
room and tea, 

“You must want 
some refresh¬ 
ment after hear¬ 
ing about all 
my relations,” 
she said, laugh¬ 
ingly, as she led 
the way. 

The drawing¬ 
room, though, 
of course, free 
from artistic dis¬ 
order, is just as 
full as, if not 
fuller than, the 
studio of preci¬ 
ous art treasures. 

The walls are actually 
covered with pictures, 
and many beautiful 
drawings by the late 
Mr. E. M. Ward are 
among them, one of 
the most interesting 
being a portrait of the Prince 
the age of fourteen, which 
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of Wales at 
was a study for 
a picture which Mr. Ward did for the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, for whom 
he executed much work. This drawing 
is here reproduced for the first time. 

“ Do you see those drawings of the French 
Emperor and of the Empress Eugenie?” 
asked Mrs, Ward, “ Well, they always 


bring such an amusing story to my 
mind. You must know that my hus¬ 
band had a command to paint a picture 
of the Emperor being invested with the 
Order of the Garter by the Queen herself. 
My husband, naturally, consulted me con¬ 
stantly, and this picture gave him a good 
deal of trouble. Somehow or other, the pose 
of the two principal figures—the Emperor 
and the Queen-puzzled him greatly, and one 
afternoon, when he was quite in despair 
about them, my husband decided that he had 

better paint in the un¬ 
draped figures in order 
to get the pose cor¬ 
rect. So in he painted 
the undraped figures, 
and rather ludi¬ 
crous of course 
they looked. 
Just as he had 
finished them, 
however, and 
we were criticis¬ 
ing the work, to 
our horror and 
confusion the 
door was swung 
open, and a ser¬ 
vant announced 
that the Queen 
was coming to 
see how the 
picture was get- 
ting on. My 
husband was 
simply thunder 
struck! How- 
there was 
to be 
done but to ob¬ 
literate the fig¬ 
ures, which he 
did, I don’t know how, 
for we were so terribly 
afraid that the Queen 
would -appear before 
he had had time to 
hide them. As it hap¬ 
pened, though, the 
word that she would come in 
But you can imagine 


ever, 
nothing 


Queen sent in 
later; which she did 
t ** 


our confusion 

“ I suppose you had 
of seeing the Queen?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. And though I know 
it is a common remark, 1 never can help 
saying how little people can understand 
how dignified ana gracious the Queen 
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with a laugh. “Though I have no 
doubt that a rattle—which, by the 
way, was given to me, for my little 
baby, after the picture was finished— 
had most to do with her quietude. 
But, as I told you, she was a most 
goodTempered baby, I really think 
I can only remember one time when 
she became at all unmanageable, and 
that was when the Queen came in 
and tickled her little toes. The little 
Princess didn’t approve of the opera¬ 
tion at all, and began to kick. 4 Oh, 
but 1 will do what I like with my 
own baby/ I remember the Queen 
saying, with that wonderful smile of 
hers, as she went on with the process,” 
11 It often seems strange to me to 
think,” went on Mrs* Ward, “when 1 
am teaching Princess Alice, how the 
late Duke of Albany used to come in 
and pay me visits when quite a little, 
tiny boy* Such a nice little boy he 
was ! His great amusement was to 
put my bonnet on and strut about the 
room with great delight* One day 
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is until they have met her* I saw 
most of her when I was painting the 
portrait of Princess Beatrice. The 
Queen had seen some portraits that 
I had done of my own children— 
those very portraits on the wall over 
there—and it was because of them 
that she was good enough to give me 
a command for a portrait of Princess 
Beatrice, who was then ten months 
old, and such a remarkably pretty 
little baby, and so good-tempered. 
The Queen used to come in con¬ 
stantly to see how the picture was 
getting on, and took the greatest 
possible interest in it. She is, as you 
probably know, a very clever artist 
herself, but she confined herself 
almost entirely to water-colour. 'I’ve 
tried to paint in oil, Mrs, Ward/ she 
said to me one day; 4 but there is 
always something to disturb me. So 
I have given it up*’ ” 

“Was Princess Beatrice a good 
sitter?” 

“ Most exemplary,” said Mrs* Ward, 
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he came in with the Princess Royal, and, 
walking up to my picture, in the background 
of which I had painted a few birds, asked, 
very solemnly, * Is dem co f s ? ’ I remember 
that the Princess pretended to be horrified at 
his grammar.” 

“And you saw the Prince Consort?” 

“ Oh, yes. He used to pay my husband 
visits with the Queen. lie also took the 
greatest interest in painting, and was always 
full of suggestions. He was so kind and 
nice. His manner 


hour was generally the hour of the most 
perfect freedom, and he would keep the 
children in roars of laughter the whole time. 
By the way, talking of the Prince Consort, 
I shall never forget what happened the first 
time that he came to our house with the 
Queen. After we had talked for a few 
minutes, they said they would like to see our 
children, who were accordingly sent for. 
One of my little daughters came down in 
great excitement, and the Prince Consort 


with children, too, 
was particularly 
charming, and he 
was so devoted to 
them. There was 
nothing he loved 
better, I was told, 
than a romp in 
the nursery, and 
that he would 
often take little 
Princess Beatrice 
on his knee and 
sing softly to her 
while she slept. 
The luncheon- 
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patted her kindly on the cheek and made 
some pleasant remark. * Don't,* said niy 
democratic little daughter, 1 1 want to see 
Prince Albert’s 
horses,' The 
Prince was 
greatly amused. 5 ' 

u Did you ever 
meet the Prince 
of Wales as a 
boy ? ” 

y No, never. 

You see, he was 
generally away at 
that time. But 
the Duke of Com 
naught used often 
to come in and 
see me, always 
apologizing for 
disturbing me, 
with a most 
elaborate bow.” 

Many of Mrs. 

Ward's happiest 
days were spent 
in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Windsor. 

She cannot say 
too much in 
praise of the 
Queen, whose 
care and fore¬ 
thought, even for 
the most minor 


picture, “ God Save the 
have already mentioned, 
of the Royal residences. 
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details, were quite 
extraordinary. Not 
only did she en¬ 
courage Mrs. Ward 
to use her best 
efforts, by paying 
her constant visits 
and making the 
most kindly and 
gracious comments 
on her work, but 
every little thing 
that could be done 
to make the artist 
comfortable was 
attended to by 
the Queen’s own 
orders. Princess 
Beatrice's were the 
only two portraits 
painted by Mrs. 
W a r d for the 
Queen, but the 
engraving of the 
Queen," which I 
also hangs in one 

“I think that I 
can only remem¬ 
ber one really urn 
pleasant incident 
connected with 
the time I spent 
at Windsor," said 
Mrs, Ward, as we 
went on chatting 
about the Queen 
and her surround¬ 
ings at that time. 
“ I wanted to get 
a piper to sit to 
me for a picture 
I was painting, 
and one of the 
Royal pipers was 
procured for me, 
I had my sus¬ 
picions as to the 
man's sobriety 
when he first 
came in to my 
studio, but you 
can imagine my 
horror and fright 
when he all at 
once began to 
dance in the 
maddest way 
imaginable, I 
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never shall forget that donee. He rushed 
about all over the studio, thrusting and 
stabbing with his dirk t and making the most 
hideous noises ; sometimes coming close up 
to me, then darting to the other end of the 
room, then rushing back, and so on. I never 
felt so frightened before, and the wretch never 
stopped until he was utterly ex¬ 
hausted. But you can imagine that 
the scene must have been very 
ludicrous, though I did not laugh 
at the time, 1 can assure you- The 
man died, I heard, very shortly 
afterwards. He was simply mad 
with drink. But, now, come and 
look at some more of my treasures. 

Tm very proud of some of them, I 
can assure you.” 

One would want to spend a week 
in Mrs* Ward's charming home in 
Gerald Road, to be able to thoroughly 
appreciate her splendid collection. 

One of the most priced and the 
most interesting of the things in the 
drawing-room is the model of the 
I Hichess of Albany's peculiarly beau¬ 
tiful hand, which the Duchess had 
specially cast for Mrs. Ward by Mr. 
Williamson, ** the Royal Sculptor,” 
of Esher, Then in the centre of 
the drawing room there is a cabinet 
that belonged to the great I,ady 
Rlessington, and which contains the 
most fascinating of secret drawers 
that must have puzzled even the 
maker to discover, I should think* 

A place of honour is given to the 
excellent photograph of the Duchess 
of Albany and her two children taken 
at the tune when the Duchess was a 
pupil of Mrs. Ward, and which I am 
kindly permitted to reproduce with 


this article. Then facing 
this photograph is a splendid 
drawing of the late Mr, E* 
M. Ward, R. A, f by Mr, 
George Richmond, R.A., 
and surrounding this are 
some exquisite drawings by 
many of Mrs, Ward's count¬ 
less relations; but I will 
not he led into an attempt 
to enumerate any of them ! 
The portraits of her child¬ 
ren, to which I have 
already alluded, are also in 
the drawing-room; and I 
feel sure that Mr. w Spy ” 
I-resile Ward must wonder 
whether he ever were the demure little fellow 
who, toy whip in hand, looks the picture of 
childish good behaviour* 

But an account of Mrs. Ward’s collection 
would fill a whole number of The Strand 
Magazine. 

a I have so many things,” she told me, as 
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Illustrated Interviews. 

LX.—MRS. E. M. WARD. 

“ ROYALTIES AS ARTISTS.” 

By Ralph W. Maude. 



URELY there could not be a 
more business - like looking 
studio than Mrs. Ward’s! 
There are easels everywhere— 
big easels, little easels, easels 
with nothing on them, easels 
with drawings of the simplest kind, easels 
with elaborate pictures. Then in every 
corner of the room, on every table, on 
every chair, on every cabinet, even on the 
floor itself, are there things that pertain to 
the teaching of 
art. I almost 
tripped over a 
most abandoned- 
looking lay figure, 
with an Indian 
shawl over her 
stuffed shoul¬ 
ders; there was a 
horse’s leg resting 
against a bust; 
there were paints 
and pencils and 
drawing-pins all 
over the place; 
and finally there 
was the result of 
all this delightful 
confusiort in the 
shape of the work 
of Mrs. Ward’s 
many pupils. 

“ I am so sorry 
to have kept you 
waiting,” Mrs. 

Ward said, “ but 
my pupils have 
only just gone, 
and no member 
of your sex, 
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except the Academicians, who kindly visit 
from time to time, is ever allowed in here 
while they are at work! But now I’m quite 
free. Isn’t this place in a terrible mess ? 
I am always trying to keep it tidy; but it’s 
quite impossible.” 

Mrs. Ward propped up the lay figure as 
she spoke, and when we had removed a 
mystic-looking plaster hand from one chair 
and a flower-pot from the other, we sat down. 
“Yours was practically the first art school 

of its kind, was 
it not, Mrs. 
Ward?” I asked. 

“ Yes, abso¬ 
lutely. You see, 
when my hus¬ 
band died, I 
wanted to do 
something beside 
my painting, and 
the idea which 
has resulted in 
this struck me. 
You have no 
idea how I was 
discouraged, 
though. Every¬ 
body said that it 
could not pos¬ 
sibly succeed. 
Sir Frederick 
Leighton, among 
others, did his 
best to dissuade 
me. But I am 
a determined 
person, and I 
had my way. 
Nineteen years 
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At three 
o'clock that 
morning her 
husband suf- 


^ _ 41 I AM HERE, SIR—MRS, 

typhoid fever* Dr* Lana had asked her to 
look in the last thing and let him knowhow 
her husband was progressing* She observed 
that the light was burning in the study, but 
having knocked several times at the surgery 
door without response, she concluded that 
the doctor had been called out, and so re¬ 
turned home* 

There is a short, winding drive with a lamp 
at the end of it leading down from the house 
to the road. As Mrs. Madding emerged 
from the gate a man was coming along the foot¬ 
path. Thinking that it might be Dr. Lana 
returning from some professional visit, she 
wailed for him, and was surprised to see that 
it was Mr* Arthur Morton, the young squire, 

In the light of the lamp she observed that his 
manner was excited, and that he carried in 
his hand a heavy hunting-crop* He was 
turning in at the gate when she addressed 
him. 

4t The doctor is not in, sir,” said she. 

“ How do you know that?” he asked, 
harshly. 

4t I have been to the surgery door, sir.” 

“I see a light,” said the young squire, 
looking up the drive. 11 That is in his study, 
is it not ? n 

“ Yes, sir; but I am sure that he is out” 

“Well, he must come in again,” said 
young Morton, and passed through the gate 
while Mrs* Madding went upon her home¬ 
ward way. 


Fered a sharp 
relapse, and she 
was so alarmed 
by his symp¬ 
toms that she 
determined to 
call the doctor 
without delay* 
As she passed 
through the gate 
she was sur¬ 
prised to see 
someone lurk¬ 
ing among the 
laurel bushes. It 
was certainly a 
man, and to the 
best of her be¬ 
lief Mr* Arthur 
Morton. Preoc- 
woods" cupied with her 

own troubles, 
she gave no particular attention to the 
incident, but hurried on upon her errand. 

When she reached the house she perceived 
to her surprise that the light was still burning 
in the study* She therefore tapped at the 
surgery door* There was no answer* She 
repeated the knocking several times without 
effect* It appeared to her to be unlikely 
that the doctor would either go to bed or go 
out leaving so brilliant a light behind him, 
and it struck Mrs* Madding that it was pos¬ 
sible that he might have dropped asleep in 
his chair. She tapped at the study window, 
therefore, but without result. Then, finding 
that there was an opening between the curtain 
and the woodwork, she looked through. 

The small room was brilliantly lighted from 
a large lamp on the central table, which was 
littered with the doctor’s books and instru¬ 
ments* No one was visible, nor did she see 
anything unusual, except that in the further 
shadow thrown by the table a dingy white 
glove was lying upon the carpet. And then 
suddenly, as her eyes became more accus¬ 
tomed to the light, a boot emerged from the 
other end of the shadow, and she realized, 
with a thrill of horror, that what she had 
taken to be a glove was the hand of a man, 
who was prostrate upon the floor. Under¬ 
standing that something terrible had occurred, 
she rang at the front door, roused Mrs* 
Woods, the housekeeper, and the two women 
made their way mtb the study, having first 
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serious school. No, no; my artistic feelings 
are the same as those of my ancestors* And 
I’m a believer in heredity ! n 

And then Mrs. Ward b^gan to tell me of 
her wonderful artistic pedigree ; and would I 
could remember it all* but honestly I cannot. 
Still, when I say that Mrs. Ward, besides being 
herself a distinguished painter, is the great- 
granddaughter of artists, the granddaughter 
of artists, the daughter of artists, the niece of 
artists, the cousin of artists, the widow of 
an artist, the mother of artists, and the 
grandmother of at least one promising 
artist, it will give some .idea of her artistic 
connection, I really got quite bewildered 
over her account of her various relations* 
of which at least five were members of 


material. The wonderful skill of that famous 
animal painter, James Ward, has evidently 
been transmitted to one of Mrs, Ward's 
daughters ; another of her daughters is a 
most charming pastel painter; and Mrs. 
Ward's son, Leslie, is the well-known “Spy,” 
of Vanity Fair. And so on—but the 
history of the Ward family must be left in 
more capable hands than mine. 

u Now,” Mrs. Ward said, after she had 
had a hearty laugh over my bewilderment, 
you must see some of my pupils 1 work. 
That drawing just behind you there is by 
Princess Alice of Albany, one of my most 
promising pupils. She is so earnest and pains¬ 
taking—so thorough--and takes such interest 
in it all. It is a real delight to me to teach her* 


... 

/ 
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the Royal Academy, for, curiously enough, 
though not related in any way, Mrs* Ward 
and her husband were both Wards before 
their marriage, so that my bewilderment 
may be comprehensible* 

For students of the doctrine of heredity 
Mrs, Ward’s family offer most interesting 


You know, the Duchess of Albany w as one of 
my pupils at oue time, and for many years 
she has honoured me with her kind help and 
regard. She drew very well indeed, but her 
public work is so hard now, that she has but 
little time for mril fn Her sister, the Queen- 

is also a 
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very clever artist I wish that the Duchess 
had been able to go on; hut you know how 
much work our Royalties have to do. How¬ 
ever, the Princess means to keep to it, and I 
am very glad, for she has real talent” 

Princess Alice goes to Mrs* Ward's studio 
regularly once a week during the terms, 
and is one of the most industrious of the 
pupils. By the great kindness of the 
Duchess, I was permitted to have a photo¬ 
graph taken of the Princess while at her 
work, and the drawing upon which she 
was engaged at the 
time was also photo¬ 
graphed. 

After we had looked 
round the studio 
which contains 
art treasures of 
which a volume 
might well be 
written, Mrs* 

Ward suggested 
an adjournment 
to the drawing¬ 
room and tea. 

“You must want 
some refresh¬ 
ment after hear¬ 
ing about all 
my relations,” 
she said, laugh¬ 
ingly, as she led 
the way* 

The drawing¬ 
room, though, 
of course, free 
from artistic dis¬ 
order, is just as 
full as, if not 
fuller than, the 
studio of preci¬ 
ous art treasures* 

The walls are actually 
covered with pictures, 
and many beautiful 
drawings by the late 
Mr, E* M* Ward are 
among them, one of 
the most interesting 
being a portrait of the Prince of Wales at 
the age of fourteen, which was a study for 
a picture which Mr. Ward did for the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, for whom 
he executed much work. This drawing 
is here reproduced for the first time* 

“ Do you see those drawings of the French 
Emperor and of the Empress Eugenie?” 
asked Mrs, Ward, “ Well, they always 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEli AT THE AGE OF 14 
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bring such an amusing story to my 
mind* You must know that my hus¬ 
band had a command to paint a picture 
of the Emperor being invested with the 
Order of the Garter by the Queen herself. 
My husband, naturally, consulted me con¬ 
stantly, and this picture gave him a good 
deal of trouble* Somehow or other, the pose 
of the two principal figures—the Emperor 
and the Queen—puzzled him greatly, and one 
afternoon, when he was quite in despair 
about them, my husband decided that he had 

better paint in the un¬ 
draped figures in order 
to get the pose cor¬ 
rect * So in he painted 
the undraped figures* 
and rather ludi¬ 
crous of course 
they looked* 
Just as he had 
finished them, 
however, and 
we were criticis¬ 
ing the work, to 
our horror and 
confusion the 
door was swung 
open, and a ser¬ 
vant announced 
that the Queen 
was coming to 
see how the 
picture was get- 
ting on. My 
husband was 
simply thunder 
struck ! How¬ 
ever, there was 
nothing to be 
done but to ob¬ 
literate the fig* 
ures, which he 
did, I don't know how, 
for we were so terribly 
afraid that the Queen 
would -appear before 
he had had time to 
hide them. As it hap¬ 
pened, though, the 
Queen sent in word that she would come in 
later; which she did. But you can imagine 
our confusion ! ” 

u I suppose you had many opportunities 
of seeing the Queen ? ” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. And though I know 
it is a common remark, I never can help 

understand 
the Queen 


saying how IMf, people .on 
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with a laugh. “Though I have no 
doubt that a rattle—which, by the 
way, was given to me, for my little 
baby, after the picture was finished— 
had most to do with her quietude. 
But, as I told you, she was a most 
good tempered baby. 1 really think 
i can only remember one time when 
she became at all unmanageable, and 
that was when the Queen came in 
and tickled her little toes. The little 
Princess didn’t approve of the opera¬ 
tion at all, and began to kick. ‘ Oh, 
but I will do what I like with my 
own baby,’ I remember the Queen 
saying, with that wonderful smile of 
hers, as she went on with the process.” 

“ It often seems strange to me to 
think,” went on Mrs. Ward, “ when I 
am teaching Princess Alice, how the 
late Duke of Albany used to come in 
and pay me visits when quite a little, 
tiny boy. Such a nice little boy he 
was ! His great amusement was to 
put my bonnet on and strut about the 
room with great delight. One day 
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is until they have met her. I saw 
most of her when I was painting the 
portrait of Princess Beatrice. The 
Queen had seen some portraits that 
I had done of my own children— 
those very portraits on the wall over 
there—and it was because of them 
that she was good enough to give me 
a command for a portrait of Princess 
Beatrice, who was then ten months 
old, and such a remarkably pretty 
little baby, and so good-tempered. 
The Queen used to come in con¬ 
stantly to see how the picture was 
getting on, and took the greatest 
possible interest in it. She is, as you 
probably know, a very clever artist 
herself, but she confined herself 
almost entirely to water-colour. ‘I’ve 
tried to paint in oil, Mrs. Ward, 3 she 
said to me one day ; 4 but there is 
always something to disturb me. So 
I have given it up/” 

“ Was Princess Beatrice a good 
sitter?” 

“ Most exemplary,” said Mrs. Ward, 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A LETTER FROM THE QUEEN. 



he came in with the Princess Royal, and, 
walking np to my picture, in the background 
of which I had painted a few birds, asked, 
very solemnly, * Is dem go’s ? j I remember 
that the Princess pretended to be horrified at 
his grammar.” 

And you saw the Prince Consort ? M 
£< Oh, yes. He used to pay my husband 
visits with the Queen. He also took the 
greatest interest in painting, and was always 
full of suggestions. He was so kind and 
nice. His manner 
with children, too, 
was particularly 
charming, and he 
was so devoted to 
them. There was 
nothing he loved 
better, I was told, 
than a romp in 
the nursery, and 
that he would 
often take little 
Princess Beatrice 
on his knee and 
sing softly to her 
while she slept 
The luncheon- 


hour was generally the hour of the most 
perfect freedom, and he would keep the 
children in roars oflaughter the whole time. 
By the way, talking of the Prince Consort, 
I shall never forget what happened the first 
time that he came to our house with the 
Queen. After we had talked for a few 
minutes, they said they would like to see our 
children, who were accordingly sent for. 
One of my little daughters came down in 
great excitement, and the Prince Consort 
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save her brother from the gallows by the 
sacrifice of her former lover* The court 
next morning was crammed to overflowing* 
and a murmur of excitement passed over it 
when Mr* Humphrey was observed to enter 
in a state of emotion, which even his trained 
nerves could not conceal, and to confer with 
the opposing counsel* A few hurried words 
—words which left a look of amazement 
upon Mr, Porlock Carr’s face — passed 
between them, and then the counsel for the 
defence, addressing the judge, announced 
that, with the consent of the prosecution, the 
young lady who had given evidence upon 
the sitting before vvould not be recalled 

The Judge: But you appear, Mr, Hum¬ 
phrey, to have left matters in a very unsatis¬ 
factory state* 

Mr. Humphrey: Perhaps, my lord, my 
next witness may help to clear them up. 

The Judge : Then call your next witness, 

Mr. Humphrey: I call Dr, Aloysius Lana, 

The learned counsel has made many telling 
remarks in his day, but he has certainly never 
produced such a sensation with so short a 
sentence. The Court was simply 
stunned with amazement as the 
very man whose fate had been 
the subject of so much con¬ 
tention appeared bodily before 
them in the witness-box. Those 
among the spectators who had 
known him at Bishop's 
Crossing saw him now, 
gaunt and thin, with 
deep lines of care upon 
his face But in spite of 
his melancholy bearing 
and despondent expres¬ 
sion, there were few 
who could say that they 
had ever seen a man 
of more distinguished 
presence. Bowing to 
the judge, he asked if 
he might be allowed to 
make a statement, and 
having been duly in¬ 
formed that whatever 
he said might be used 
against him, he bowed 


brought upon those whom I love best in the 
world, I should have come forward long ago; 
but there were reasons which prevented these 
things from coming to my ears. It was my 
desire that an unhappy man should vanish 
from the world which had known him, but I 
had not foreseen that others would be affected 
by my actions. Let me to the best of my 
ability repair the evil which I have done. 

“To anyone who is acquainted with the 
history oF the Argentine Republic the name 
of Lana is well known. My father, who came 
of the best blood of old Spain, filled all the 
highest offices of the State, and would have 
been President but for his death in the riots 
at San Juan. A brilliant career might have 
been open to my twin brother Ernest and 
myself had it not been for financial losses 
which made it necessary that we should earn 


once more, 


and 


pro- 
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ceeded 

41 My wish,” said he, u is to hold nc hing 
back, but to tell with perfect frankness all 
that occurred upon the night of the 2 m of 
June* Had I known that the innocent had 
suffered, and that so much trouble had been 


our own 


living. I apologize, sir, if these 
details appear to be irrelevant, but they are 
a necessary introduction to that which is to 
follow. 

twin brother 
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named Ernest, whose resemblance to me was 
so great that even when we were together 
people could see no difference between us* 
Down to the smallest detail we were exactly 
the same. As we grew older this likeness 
became less marked because our expression 
was not the same, but with our features 
in repose the points of difference were very 
slight. 

“ It does not become me to say too much 
of one who is dead, the more so as he is my 
only brother, but 
I leave his char¬ 
acter to those 
who knew him 
best, I will only 
say—for 1 have 
to say it—that 
in my early man¬ 
hood I conceived 
a horror of him, 
and that I had 
good reason for 
the aversion 
which filled me. 

My own reputa* 
tion suffered 
from his actions, 
for our close 
resemblance 
caused me to be 
credited with many of 
them. Eventually, in a 
peculiarly disgraceful busi¬ 
ness, he contrived to 
throw the whole odium upon me 
in such a way that I was forced 
to leave the Argentine for ever, 
and to seek a career in Europe. The 
freedom from his hated presence more 
than compensated me for the loss of my 
native land, I had enough money to 
defray my medical studies at Glasgow, and I 
finally settled in practice at Bishop's Crossing, 
in the firm conviction that in that remote 
Lancashire hamlet I should never hear of 
him again. 

M For years my hopes were fulfilled, and 
then at last he discovered me. Some Liver¬ 
pool man who visited Buenos Ayres put him 
upon my track. He had lost all his money, 
and he thought that he would come over and 
share mine. Knowing my horror of him, he 
rightly thought that I would be willing to buy 
him off. I received a letter from him saying that 
he was coming. It was at a crisis in my own 
affairs, and his arrival might conceivably bring 
trouble, and even disgrace, upon some whom 
I was especially bound to shield from anything 


of the kind. I took steps to insure that any 
evil which might come should fall on me only, 
and that”—here he turned and looked at 
the prisoner—“ was the cause of conduct 
upon my part which has been too harshly 
judged. My only motive was to screen those 
who were dear to me from any possible 
connection with scandal or disgrace. That 
scandal and disgrace would come with my 
brother was only to say that what had been 
would be again. 


‘I HEART) A FOOTSTEP UfON THK GKAVEL OUTSIDE," 

“ My brother arrived himself one night not 
very long after my receipt of the letter. I 
was sitting in my study after the servants 
had gone to bed, when I heard a footstep 
upon the gravel outside, and an instant later 
1 saw his face looking in at me through the 
window. He was a clean-shaven man like 
myself, and the resemblance between us was 
still so great Lhat, for an instant, I thought it 
was my own reflection in the glass. He had 
a dark patch over his eye, but our features 
were absolutely the same. Then he smiled 
in a sardonic way which had been a trick of 
bis from his boyhood, and I knew that he 
was the same brother who had driven me 
from my native land, and brought disgrace 
upon what had been an honourable name. 
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I went to the door and I admitted him. That 
would be about ten o’clock that night. 

“When he came into the glare of the 
lamp, I saw at once that he had fallen upon 
very evil days. He had walked from Liver¬ 
pool, and hje was tired and ill. I was quite 
shocked by the expression upon his face. 
My medical knowledge told me that there 
was some serious internal malady. He 
had been drinking also, and his face was 
bruised as the result of a scuffle which he had 
had with some sailors. It was to cover his 
injured eye that he wore this patch, which he 
removed when he entered the room. He 
was himself dressed in a pea-jacket and 
flannel shirt, and his feet were bursting 
through his boots. But his poverty had only 
made him more savagely vindictive towards 
me. His hatred rose to the height of a 
mania. I had been rolling in money in 
England, according to his account, while he 
had been starving in South America. I 
cannot describe to you the threats which he 
uttered or the insults which he poured upon 
me. My impression is, that hardships and 
debauchery had unhinged his reason. He 
paced about the room like a wild beast, 
demanding drink, demanding money, and 
all in the foulest language. I am a hot- 
tempered man, but I thank God that I 
am able to say that I remained master 
of myself, and that I never raised a hand 
against him. My coolness only irritated him 
the more. He raved, he cursed, he shook 
his fists in my face, and then suddenly a 
horrible spasm passed over his features, he 
clapped his hand to his side, and with a loud 
cry he fell in a heap at my feet. I raised 
him up and stretched him upon the sofa, but 
no answer came to my exclamations, and the 
hand which 1 held in mine was cold and 
clammy. His diseased heart had broken 
down. His own violence had killed him. 

“ For a long time I sat as if I were in 
some dreadful dream, staring at the body of 
my brother. I was aroused by the knocking 
of Mrs. Woods, who had been disturbed by 
that dying cry. I sent her away to bed. 
Shortly afterwards a patient tapped at the 
surgery door, but as I took no notice, he or 
she went off again. Slowly and gradually as 
I sat there a plan was forming itself in my 
head in the curious automatic way in which 
plans do form. When I rose from my chair 
my future movements were finally decided 
upon without my having been conscious of 
any process of thought. It was an instinct 
which irresistibly inclined me towards one 
course. 

9 * o 


“ Ever since that change in my affairs to 
which I have alluded, Bishop’s Crossing had 
become hateful to me. My plans of life 
had been ruined, and I had met with hasty 
judgments and unkind treatment where I 
had expected sympathy. It is true that any 
danger of scandal from my brother had 
passed away with his life; but still, I was sore 
about the past, and felt that things could 
never be as they had been. It may be that 
I was unduly sensitive, and that I had not 
made sufficient allowance for others, but my 
feelings were as I describe. Any chance of 
getting away from Bishop’s Crossing and of 
everyone in it would be most welcome to 
me. And here was such a chance as I could 
never have dared to hope for, a chance which 
would enable me to make a clean break with 
the past. 

“ There was this dead man lying upon the 
sofa, so like me that save for some little 
thickness and coarseness of the features there 
was no difference ^t all. No one had seen 
him come and no one would miss him. We 
were both clean shaven, and his hair was 
about the same length as my own. If I 
changed clothes with him, then Dr. Aloysius 
Lana would be found lying dead in his study, 
and there would be an end of an unfortunate 
fellow, and of a blighted career. There was 
plenty of ready money in the room, and this 
I could carry away with me to help me to 
start once more in some other land. In my 
brother’s clothes I could walk by night 
unobserved as far as Liverpool, and in that 
great seaport I would soon find some means 
of leaving the country. After my lost hopes, 
the humblest existence where I was unknown 
was far preferable in my estimation to a 
practice, however successful, in Bishop’s 
Crossing, where at any moment I might come 
face to face with those whom I should wish, 
if it were possible, to forget. I determined 
to effect the change. 

“And I did so. I will not go into par¬ 
ticulars, for the recollection is as painful as 
the experience; but in an hour my.brother 
lay, dressed down to the smallest detail in 
my clothes, while I slunk out by the surgery 
door, and taking the back path which led 
across some fields, I started off to make the 
best of my way to Liverpool, where I arrived 
the same night. My bag of money and a 
certain portrait were all I carried out of the 
house, and I left behind me in my hurry the 
shade which my brother had been wearing 
over his eye. Everything else of his I took 
with me. 

“ 1 give you my word, sir, that never for 
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V.—THE STORY OF THE BLACK DOCTOR. 




IS HO PS CROSSING is a 
small village lying ten miles 
in a south-westerly direction 
from Liverpool. Here in the 
early seventies there settled a 
doctor named Aloysius I .ana. 
Nothing was known locally either of his ante¬ 
cedents or of the reasons which had prompted 
him to come to this I^ncashire hamlet. Two 
facts only were certain about him: the one that 
he had gained his medical qualification with 
some distinction at Glas¬ 
gow ; the other that 
he came undoubtedly of 
a tropical race, and was 
so dark that he might 
almost have had a strain 
of the Indian in his com¬ 
position. His predomi¬ 
nant features were, how- 
ever, European* and he 
possessed a stately cour¬ 
tesy and carriage which 
suggested a Spanish ex¬ 
traction. A swarthy skin, 
raven - black hair, and 
dark, sparkling eyes 
under a pair of heavily- 
tufted brows made a f 

strange contrast to the ^ 

flaxen or chestnut rustics 
of England, and the new¬ 
comer was soon known as 
“The Black Doctor of 
Bishop's Crossing.” At 
first it was a term of ridi¬ 
cule and reproach; as 
the years went on it 
became a title of honour 
which was familiar to the 
whole country-side, and 
extended far beyond the 
narrow confines of the 
village. 

For the new-comer proved himself to be a 
capable surgeon and an accomplished physi¬ 
cian. The practice of that district had been 
in the hands of Edward Rowe, the son of Sir 
William Rowe, the Liverpool consultant, but 
he had not inherited the talents of his father, 
and Dr. I^ana, with his advantages of presence 
and 
field 
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of manner, soon beat him out of the 
Dr, Inna’s social success was as rapid 


as his professional A remarkable surgical 
cure in the case of the Hon. James Lowry, 
the second son of Lord Belton, was the 
means of introducing him to county society, 
where he became a favourite through the 
charm of his conversation and the elegance 
of his manners. An absence of antecedents 
and of relatives is sometimes an aid rather 
than an impediment to social advancement, 
and the distinguished individuality of the 
handsome doctor was its own recommenda¬ 
tion. 

His patients had one 
fault—and one fault only 
-—to find with him. He 
appeared to be a con¬ 
firmed bachelor. This 
was the more remarkable 
since the house which he 
occupied was a large one, 
and it was known that his 
success in practice had 
enabled him to save con¬ 
siderable sums. At first 
the local match-makers 
were continually coupling 
his name with one or 
other of the eligible 
ladies, but as years passed 
and Doctor Lana re¬ 
mained unmarried, it 
came to be generally 
understood that for some 
reason he must remain 
a bachelor. Some even 
went so far as to assert 
that he was already 
married, and that it was 
in order to escape the 
consequence of an early 
misalliance that he had 
buried himself at Bishop's 
Crossing. And then, just 
as the match-makers had 
finally given him up in despair, his engage¬ 
ment was suddenly announced to Miss 
Frances Morton, of Leigh Hall. 

Miss Morton was a young lady who was 
well known upon the country-side, her father, 
James Haldane Morton, having been the 
Squire of Bishop's Crossing. Both her parents 
were, however, dead, and she lived with her 
only brother, Arthur Morton* who had in- 
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herited the family estate. In person Miss 
Morton was tall and stately, and she was 
famous for her quick, impetuous nature and 
for her strength of character. She met Dr. 
I ana at a garden-party, and a friendship, 
which quickly ripened into love, sprang up 
between them. Nothing could exceed their 
devotion to each other. There was some 
discrepancy in age, he being thirty-seven, and 
she twenty-four; but, save in that one respect, 
there was no possible objection to be found 
with the match. The engagement was in 
February, and it was arranged that the 
marriage should take place in August. 

Upon the 3rd of June Dr. Lana received 
a letter from abroad. In a small village the 
postmaster is also in a position to be the 
gossip-master, and Mr. Bankley, of Bishop’s 
Crossing, had many of the secrets of his 
neighbours in his possession. Of this par¬ 
ticular letter he remarked only that it was in 
a curious envelope, that it was in a man’s 
handwriting, that the postscript was Buenos 
Ayres, and the stamp of the Argentine Re¬ 
public. It was the first letter which he had 
ever known Dr. Lana have from abroad, and 
this was the reason why his attention was 
particularly called to it before he handed it 
to the local postman. It was delivered by 
the evening delivery of that date. 

Next morning—that is, upon the. 4th of 
June—Dr. Lana called upon Miss Morton, 
and a long interview followed, from which he 
was observed to return in a state of great 
agitation. Miss Morton remained in her 
room all that day, and her maid found her 
several times in tears. In the course of a 
week it was an open secret to the whole 
village that the engagement was at an end, that 
Dr. Lana had behaved shamefully to the young 
lady, and that Arthur Morton, her brother, 
was talking of horse-whipping him. In what 
particular respect the doctor had behaved 
badly was unknown—some surmised one 
thing and some another; but it was observed, 
and taken as the obvious sign of a guilty 
conscience, that he would go for miles round 
rather than pass the windows of I>eigh Hall, 
and that he gave up attending morning 
service upon Sundays where he might have 
met the young lady. There was an advertise¬ 
ment also in the Lancet as to the sale of a 
practice which mentioned no names, but 
which was thought by some to refer to 
Bishop’s Crossing, and to mean that Dr. 
I.ana was thinking of abandoning the scene 
of his success. Such was the position 
of affairs when, upon the evening of 
Monday, June 21st, there came a fresh 


development which changed what had been 
a mere village scandal into a tragedy 
which arrested the attention of the whole 
nation. Some detail is necessary to cause 
the facts of that evening to present their full 
significance. 

The sole occupants of the doctor’s house 
were his housekeeper, an elderly and most 
respectable woman, named Martha Woods, 
and a young servant—Mary Pilling. The 
coachman and the surgery-boy slept out. It 
was the custom of the doctor to sit at night 
in his study, which was next the surgery in 
the wing of the house which was farthest 
from the servants’ quarters. .This side of the 
house had a door of its own for the con¬ 
venience of patients, so that it was possible 
for the doctor to admit and receive a visitor 
there without the knowledge of anyone. As 
a matter of fact, when patients came late it 
was quite usual for him to let them in and 
out by the surgery entrance, for the maid and 
the housekeeper were in the habit of retiring 
early. 

On this particular night Martha Woods 
went into the doctor’s study at half-past nine, 
and found him writing at his desk. She 
bade him good-night, sent the maid to bed, 
and then occupied herself until a quarter to 
eleven in household matters. It was striking 
eleven upon the hall clock when she went to 
her own room. She had been there about a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes when 
she heard a cry or call, which appeared to 
come from within the house. She waited 
some time, but it was not repeated. Much 
alarmed, for the sound was loud and urgent, 
she put on a dressing-gown, and ran at the 
top of her speed to the doctor’s study. 

“ Who’s there ? ” cried a voice, as she 
tapped at the door. 

“ I am here, sir—Mrs. Woods.” 

“I beg that you will leave me in peace. 
Go back to your room this instant! ” cried 
the voice, which was, to the best of her 
belief, that of her master. The tone was so 
harsh and so unlike her master’s usual 
manner, that she was surprised and hurt. 

“ I thought I heard you calling, sir,” she 
explained, but no answer was given to her. 
Mrs. Woods looked at the clock as she re¬ 
turned to her room, and it was then half-past 
eleven. 

At some period between eleven and twelve 
(she could not be positive as to the exact 
hour) a patient called upon the doctor and 
was unable to get any reply from him. This 
late visitor was Mrs. Madding, the wife of 
the village grocer, wfio iwas dangerously ill of 
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typhoid fever. Dr. Lana had asked her to 
look in the last thing and let him knowhow 
her husband was progressing. She observed 
that the light was burning in the study, but 
having knocked several times at the surgery 
door without response* she concluded that 
the doctor had been called out, and so re~ 
turned home. 

There is a short, winding drive with a lamp 
at the end of it leading down from the house 
to the road. As Mrs, Madding emerged 
from the gate a man was coming along the foot¬ 
path. Thinking that it might be Dr. Lana 
returning from some professional visit, she 
waited for him, and was surprised to see that 
it was Mr. Arthur Morton, the young squire. 
In the light of the lamp she observed that his 
manner was excited, and that he carried in 
his hand a heavy hunting-crop. He was 
turning in at the gate when she addressed 
him, 

41 The doctor is not in, sir,” said she. 

"How do you know that?” he asked, 
harshly, 

“ 1 have been to the surgery door, sir,” 

"I see a light,” said the young squire, 
looking up the drive. "That is in his study, 
is it not ? ” 

" Yes t sir; but lam sure that he is out.” 

" Well, he must come in again,” said 
young Morton, and passed through the gate 
while Mrs. Madding went upon her home¬ 
ward way. 


At three 
o'clock that 
morning her 
husband suf¬ 
fered a sharp 
relapse, and she 
was so alarmed 
by his symp¬ 
toms that she 
determined to 
call the doctor 
without delay. 
As she passed 
through the gate 
she was sur¬ 
prised to see 
someone lurk¬ 
ing among the 
laurel bushes. It 
was certainly a 
man, and to the 
best of her be¬ 
lief Mr. Arthur 
Morton, Preoc¬ 
cupied with her 
own troubles, 
she gave no particular attention to the 
incident, but hurried on upon her errand. 
When she reached the house she perceived 
to her surprise that the light was still burning 
in the study. She therefore tapped at the 
surgery door. There was no answer. She 
repeated the knocking several times without 
effect. It appeared to her to be unlikely 
that the doctor would either go to bed or go 
out leaving so brilliant a light behind him, 
and it struck Mrs. Madding that it was pos¬ 
sible that he might have dropped asleep in 
his chair. She tapped at the study window, 
therefore, but without result. Then, finding 
that there was an opening between the curtain 
and the woodwork, she looked through. 

The small room was brilliantly lighted from 
a large lamp on the central table, which was 
littered with the doctors books and instru¬ 
ments. No one was visible, nor did she see 
anything unusual, except that in the further 
shadow thrown by the table a dingy white 
glove was lying upon the carpet. And then 
suddenly, as her eyes became more accus¬ 
tomed to the light, a boot emerged from the 
other end of the shadow, and she realized, 
with a thrill of horror, that what she had 
taken to be a glove was the hand of a man, 
who was prostrate upon the floor. Under¬ 
standing that something terrible had occurred, 
she rang at the front door, roused Mrs. 
Woods, the housekeeper, and the two women 
made their w%y jnb? the ^tudy, having first 
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dispatched the maidservant to the police- 
station. 

At the side of the table, away from the 
window, Dr. Lana was discovered stretched 
upon his back and quite dead. It was 
evident chat he had been .subjected to 
violence, for one of his eyes was blackened, 
and there were marks of bruises about his 
face and neck. A slight thickening and 
swelling of his features appeared to suggest 
that the cause of his death had been strangu¬ 
lation. He was dressed in his usual pro¬ 
fessional clothes, but wore cloth slippers, the 
soles of which were perfectly clean. The 
carpet was marked all over, especially on the 
side of the door, with traces of dirty boots, 
which were presumably left by the murderer. 
It was evident that someone had entered by 
the surgery door, had killed the doctor, and 
had then made his escape unseen. That the 
assailant was a man was certain, from the 
size of the footprints and from the nature of 
the injuries. But beyond that point the 
police found it very difficult to go. 

There were no signs of robbery, and the 
doctor's gold watch was safe in his pocket. 


He kept a heavy 
cash - box in the 
room, and this was 
discovered to be 
locked but empty. 
Mrs, Woods had 
an impression that 
a large sum was 
usually kept there, 
but the doctor had 
paid a heavy corn 
bill in cash only 
that very day, and 
it was conjectured 
that it was to this 
and not to a robber 
that the emptiness 
of the box was 
due. One thing 
in the room was 
missing—but that 
one thing was sug¬ 
gestive. The por¬ 
trait of Miss 
Morton, which had 
always stood upon 
the side-table, had 
been taken from 
its frame and 
carried off. Mrs. 
Woods had ob¬ 
served it there 
when she waited 
upon her employer that evening, and now 
it was gone. On the other hand, there 
was picked up from the floor a green eye- 
patch, which the housekeeper could not 
remember to have seen before. Such a patch 
might, however, be in the possession of a 
doctor, and there was nothing to indicate that 
it was in any way connected with the crime, 
Suspicion could only turn in one direction, 
and Arthur Morton, the young squire, was 
immediately arrested. The evidence against 
him was circumstantial, but damning, He 
was devoted to his sister, and it was shown 
that since the rupture between her and Dr. 
Lana he had been heard again and again to 
express himself in the most vindictive terms 
towards her former lover. He had, as stated, 
been seen somewhere about eleven o’clock 
entering the doctor's drive with a hunting- 
crop in his hand. He had then, according 
to the theory of the police, broken in upon 
the doctor, whose exclamation of fear or of 
anger had been loud enough to attract the 
attention of Mrs. Woods, When Mrs. 
Woods descended, Dr* Lana had made up 
his mind tcH till; it ater with his visitor, and 
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had, therefore, sent his housekeeper back to 
her room. This conversation had lasted a long 
time, had become more and more fiery, and had 
ended by a personal struggle, in which the 
doctor lost his life. The fact, revealed by a 
postmortem, that his heart was much diseased 
—an ailment quite unsuspected during his 
life—would make it possible that death might 
in his case ensue from injuries which would 
not be fatal to a healthy man. Arthur 
Morton had then removed his sister’s photo¬ 
graph, and had made his way homeward, 
stepping aside into the laurel bushes to avoid 
Mrs. Madding at the gate. This was the 
theory of the prosecution, and the case 
which they presented was a formidable one. 

On the other hand, there were sortie strong 
points for the defence. Morton was high- 
spirited and impetuous, like his sister, but he 
was respected and liked by everyone, and 
his frank and honest nature seemed to be 
incapable of such a crime. His own explana¬ 
tion was that he was anxious to have a, con¬ 
versation with Dr. Lana about some urgent 
family matters (from first to last he refused 
even to mention the name of his sister). He 
did not attempt to deny that this conversation 
would probably have been of an unpleasant 
nature. He heard from a patient that the 
doctor was out, and he therefore waited until 
about three in the morning for his return, 
but as he had seen nothing of him up to that 
hour, he had given it up and had returned 
home. As to his death, he knew no more 
about it than the constable who arrested him. 
He had formerly been an intimate friend 
of the deceased man; but circumstances, 
which he would prefer not to mention, had 
brought about a change in his sentiments. 

There were several facts which supported 
his innocence. It was certain that Dr. Lana 
was alive and in his study at half-past eleven 
o’clock. Mrs. Woods was prepared to swear 
that it was at that hour that she had heard 
his voice. The friends of the prisoner con¬ 
tended that it was probable that at that time 
Dr. Lana was not alone. The sound which 
had originally attracted the attention of the 
housekeeper, and her master’s unusual im¬ 
patience that she should leave him in peace, 
seemed to point to that. If this were so, 
then it appeared to be probable that he 
had met his end between the moment 
when the housekeeper heard his voice and 
the time when Mrs. Madding made her first 
call and found it impossible to attract his 
attention. But if this were the time of his 
death, then it was certain that Mr. Arthur 
Morton could not be guilty, as it was after 

. 
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this that she had met the young squire at the 
gate. 

If this hypothesis were correct, and some¬ 
one was with Dr. Lana before Mrs. Madding 
met Mr. Arthur Morton, then who was this 
someone, and what motives had he for 
wishing evil to the doctor ? It was universally 
admitted that if the friends of the accused 
could throw light upon this, they would 
have gone a long way towards establish¬ 
ing his innocence. But in the meanwhile 
it was open to the public to say — as 
they did say—that there was no proof that 
anyone had been there at all except the 
young squire; while, on the other hand, there 
was ample proof that his motives in going 
were of a sinister kind. When Mrs. Madding 
called, the doctor might have retired to his 
room, or he might, as she thought at the time, 
have gone out and returned afterwards to 
find Mr. Arthur Morton waiting for him. 
Some of the supporters of the accused 
laid stress upon the fact that the photo¬ 
graph of his sister Frances, which had been 
removed from the doctor’s room, had not 
been found in her brother’s possession. 
This argument, however, did not count for 
much, as he had ample time before his arrest 
to burn it or to destroy it. As to the only 
positive evidence in the case—the muddy foot¬ 
marks upon the floor—they were so blurred 
by the softness of the carpet that it was 
impossible to make any trustworthy deduction 
from them. The most that could be said 
was that their appearance was not incon¬ 
sistent with the theory that they were made 
by the accused, and it was further shown that 
his boots were very muddy upon that night. 
There had been a heavy shower in the after¬ 
noon, and all boots were probably in the 
same condition. 

Such is a bald statement of the singular 
and romantic series of events which centred 
public attention upon this Lancashire tragedy. 
The unknown origin of the doctor, his curious 
and distinguished personality, the position of 
the man who was accused of the murder, 
and the love affair which had preceded the 
crime, all combined to make the affair one of 
those dramas which absorb the whole interest 
of a nation. Throughout the three kingdoms 
men discussed the case of the Black Doctor 
of Bishop’s Crossing, and many were the 
theories put forward to explain the facts; but 
it may safely be said that among them all 
there was not one which prepared the minds 
of the public for the extraordinary sequel, 
which caused so much excitement upon 

the first day of the trial, and came to a 
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power to handle the most vicious horse. A 
glance at the next illustration shows another 
part of the first lesson, called the drum cure. 
An ordinary big drum is placed on the 
horse’s back and head alternately, and 
beaten first gently and then louder, until 
the horse stands perfectly still. 

The training of kickers is one of Professor 
Smith's strong points, and the process causes 
much merriment among the audience. 


THE TIN-PAN CURE. 

A number of noisy tin pans, strongly fixed 
together, are tied to the horse L s hind quarters, 
a little above the tail, and then the fun 
begins fast and furious. The horse lashes 
out for all he is 
worth. The Pro¬ 
fessor walks behind, 
generally at a safe 
distance, but some¬ 
times almost too 
near to seem plea¬ 
sant, Soon the 
kicking loses much 
of its vigour, energy 
gives way to fatigue, 
foolishness suc¬ 
cumbs to common 
sense* The horse 
begins to realize 
that the pans are 
very commonplace 
things, and hardly 
worth so much 
attention* Ft is 
then that the won¬ 
derful intelligence 
of a horse is seen 
to the best advantage. He will give a 
little hop or two, look behind, see that all is 
quiet and snug—and give in* That is the 


first part of the kicking cure. The second, 
the paper cure, is no less amusing and 
effective. A couple of large bundles of 
papers are hung on in the same way as 
the pans, and the fun begins anew. But the 
previous lesson has done much towards the 
kicker's education. He soon realizes that 
his efforts are futile, and the kicking cure is 
complete. In cases of great viciousness and 
obstinacy, the 41 foot strap 5t is used* This is 

a very simple con¬ 
trivance, also of 
the Professors in¬ 
vention, and con- 
sists of a foot-strap 
and rope whereby 
one of the front 
legs is drawn up at 
will by the trainer. 
The horse stand¬ 
ing on one fore leg 
only is practically 
unable to kick, and 
after a time he be¬ 
comes so anxious 
that his leg should 
be left him for 
use, that he fears 
to kick lest it 
should be drawn up again* 

The kicking cure, however, is not without 
its dangers, as the following anecdote will 
show* It was in Johannesburg that Professor 


THE IWPKR CURE* 

Smith met with one of the most serious 
accidents that has, as yet, befallen him. He 
was engaged in handling a vicious, kicking 
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she replied that she did not feel that she had 
any grievance whatever against Dr. Lana, 
and that in her opinion he had acted in a 
perfectly honourable manner. Her brother, 
on an insufficient knowledge of the facts, 
had taken another view, and she was 
compelled to acknowledge that, in spite 
of her entreaties, he had uttered threats 
of personal violence against the doctor, and 
had, upon the evening of the tragedy, an¬ 
nounced his intention of “ having it out with 
him.” She had done her best to bring him 
to a more reasonable frame of mind, but he 
was very headstrong where his emotions or 
prejudices were concerned. 

Up to this point the young lady’s evidence 
had appeared to make against the prisoner 
rather than in his favour. The questions of 
her counsel, however, soon put a very different 
light upon the matter, and disclosed an un¬ 
expected line of defence. 

Mr. Humphrey: Do you believe your 
brother to be guilty of this crime ? 

The Judge : I cannot permit that question, 
Mr. Humphrey. We are here to decide upon 
questions of fact—not of belief. 

Mr. Humphrey: Do you know that your 
brother is not guilty of the death of Doctor 
Lana ? 

Miss Morton: Yes. 

Mr. Humphrey : How do you know it? 

Miss Morton: Because Dr. I^ana is not 
dead. 

There followed a prolonged sensation in 
court, which interrupted the cross examina¬ 
tion of the witness. 

Mr. Humphrey: And how do you know, 
Miss Morton, that Dr. I .ana is not dead ? 

Miss Morton : Because I have received a 
letter from him since the date of his supposed 
death. 

Mr. Humphrey : Have you this letter? 

Miss Morton : Yes, but I should prefer not 
to show it. 

Mr. Humphrey : Have you the envelope ? 

Miss Morton : Yes, it is here. 

Mr. Humphrey : What is the post mark? 

Miss Morton : Liverpool. 

Mr. Humphrey : And the date? 

Miss Morton : June the 22nd. 

Mr. Humphrey : That being the day after 
his alleged death. Are you prepared to 
swear to this handwriting, Miss Morton? 

Miss Morton : Certainly. 

Mr. Humphrey : I am prepared to call six 
other witnesses, my lord, to testify that this 
letter is in the writing of Doctor I .ana. 

The Judge: Then you must call them to 
morrow. 


Mr. Porlock Carr (counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion) : In the meantime, my lord, we claim 
possession of this document, so that we may 
obtain expert evidence as to how far it is an 
imitation of the handwriting of the gentleman 
whom we still confidently assert to be 
deceased. I need not point out that the 
theory so unexpectedly sprung upon us may 
prove to be a very obvious device adopted by 
the friends of the prisoner in order to divert 
this inquiry. I would draw attention to the 
fact that the young lady must, according to 
her own account, have possessed this letter 
during the proceedings at the inquest and at 
the police-court. She desires us to believe 
that she permitted these to proceed, although 
she held in her pocket evidence which would 
at any moment have brought them to an end. 

Mr. Humphrey: Can you explain this, 
Miss Morton ? 

Miss Morton : Dr. Lana desired his secret 
to be preserved. 

Mr. Porlock Carr: Then why have you 
now made this public? 

Miss Morton: To save my brother. 

A murmur of sympathy broke out in court, 
which was instantly suppressed by the Judge. 

The Judge: Admitting this line of defence, 
it lies with you, Mr. Humphrey, to throw 
a light upon who this man is whose body 
has been recognised by so many friends 
and patients of Dr. I^ana as being that of 
the doctor himself. 

A Juryman: Has anyone up to now ex¬ 
pressed any doubt about the matter ? 

Mr. Porlock Carr : Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Humphrey: We hope to make the 
matter clear. 

The Judge : Then the Court adjourns 
until to morrow. 

This new development of the case excited 
the utmost interest among the general public. 
Press comment was prevented by the fact 
that the trial was still undecided, but the 
question was everywhere argued as to how 
far there could be truth in Miss Morton’s 
declaration, and how far it might be a daring 
ruse for the purpose of saving her brother. 
The obvious dilemma in which the missing 
doctor stood was that if by any extraordinary 
chance he was not dead, then he must be 
held responsible for the death of this 
unknown man, who resembled him so 
exactly, and who was found in his 
study. This letter which Miss Morton 
refused to produce was possibly a confes¬ 
sion of guilt, and she might find herself in 
the terrible position! of only being able to 
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realizes your power over him, he will 
almost anything that a horse could do.” 

Our illustrations 
will give a very good 
idea of the wrestling 
and throwing feat. 

In the first place, 
the horse's front leg 
is being pulled up 
and the elbow pres¬ 
sure is begun; then 
we have a snap-shot 
of the actual throw¬ 
ing, when both 


do 


rHkOWTi 


WRESTLING. 


horse and trainer fall together; while the 
third picture shows the horse on the ground, 
being educated to stand the 
various startling sounds and 
acts, such as the cracking 
of the whip, the beating of 
the drum, the waving of the 
flag, and the rattling of tin 
pans. The horse shown 
here is a powerful creature; 
a huge van-horse, very 
vicious and heavy. The 
process of throwing, how¬ 
ever, only took a little under 
two minutes, and those 
who were fortunate enough 
to witness the struggle 
were unanimous in their 
admiration of the plucky 
feat. 

When people first 
hear of the marvellous 
changes Mr. Smith can effect in the temper, 
behaviour, and even character of horses, they 
are more or less sceptical. Rut seeing is 
believing, and after a visit to the exhibition 
they come away quite convinced of the power 
possessed by the wonderful horse-tamer. 
“There was an old lady in Manchester,” 
remarked the Professor, u a genial old soul, 
who told me after the show that she did 
not think it possible for a man to have 
such power over vicious beasts. She 
was talking in this strain for a good 
while, about horses and their tempers, the 
way to manage them and so on, and I was 
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named Ernest, whose resemblance to me was 
so great that even when we were together 
people could see no difference between us. 
Down to the smallest detail we were exactly 
the same* As we grew older this likeness 
became less marked because our expression 
was not the same, but with our features 
in repose the points of difference were very 
slight 

“It does not become me to say too much 
of one who is dead, the more so as he is my 
only brother, but 
I leave his char¬ 
acter to those 
who knew him 
best I will only 
say—for I have 
to say it—that 
in my early man¬ 
hood I conceived 
a horror of him, 
and that I had 
good reason for 
the aversion 
which filled me. 

My own reputa¬ 
tion suffered 
from his actions, 
for our close 
resem bianco 
caused me to be 
credited with many of 
them. Eventually, in a 
peculiarly disgraceful busi¬ 
ness, he contrived to 
throw the whole odium upon me 
in such a way that I was forced 
to leave the Argentine for ever, 
and to seek a career in Europe, The 
freedom from his hated presence more 
than compensated me for the loss of my 
native land. I had enough money to 
defray my medical studies at Glasgow,, and I 
finally settled in practice at Bishop’s Crossing, 
in the firm conviction that in that remote 
Lancashire hamlet I should never hear of 
him again* 

“For years my hopes were fulfilled, and 
then at last he discovered me. Some Liver¬ 
pool man who visited Buenos Ayres put him 
upon my track. He had lost all his money, 
and he thought that he would come over and 
share mine. Knowing my horror of him, he 
rightly thought that I would be willing to buy 
him off. I received a letter from him saying that 
he was coming* It was at a crisis in my own 
affairs, and his arrival might conceivably bring 
trouble, and even disgrace, upon some whom 
I was especially bound to shield from anything 


of the kind, I took steps to insure that any 
evil which might come should fall on me only, 
and that' 7 —here he turned and looked at 
the prisoner—- M was the cause of conduct 
upon my part which has been too harshly 
judged, My only motive was to screen those 
who were dear to me from any possible 
connection with scandal or disgrace. That 
scandal and disgrace would come with my 
brother was only to say that what had been 
would be again* 


'( HEARD A FOOTSTEP UFON THE GRAVEL OUTSIDE.-' 

“ My brother arrived himself one night not 
very long after my receipt of the letter. I 
was sitting in my study after the servants 
had gone to bed, when I heard a footstep 
upon the gravel outside, and an instant later 
I saw his face looking in at me through the 
window. He was a clean-shaven man like 
myself, and the resemblance between us was 
still so great that, for an instant, I thought it 
was my own reflection in the glass. He had 
a dark patch over his eye, hut our features 
were absolutely the same. Then he smiled 
in a sardonic way which had been a trick of 
his from his boyhood, and I knew that he 
was the same brother who had driven me 
from my native land, and brought disgrace 
upon what had been an honourable name. 
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I went to the door and I admitted him. That 
would be about ten o’clock that night. 

“When he came into the glare of the 
lamp, I saw at once that he had fallen upon 
very evil days. He had walked from Liver¬ 
pool, and hje was tired and ill. I was quite 
shocked by the expression upon his face. 
My medical knowledge told me that there 
was some serious internal malady. He 
had been drinking also, and his face was 
bruised as the result of a scuffle which he had 
had with some sailors. It was to cover his 
injured eye that he wore this patch, which he 
removed when he entered the room. He 
was himself dressed in a pea-jacket and 
flannel shirt, and his feet were bursting 
through his boots. But his poverty had only 
made him more savagely vindictive towards 
me. His hatred rose to the height of a 
mania. I had been rolling in money in 
England, according to his account, while he 
had been starving in South America. I 
cannot describe to you the threats which he 
uttered or the insults which he poured upon 
me. My impression is, that hardships and 
debauchery had unhinged his reason. He 
paced about the room like a wild beast, 
demanding drink, demanding money, and 
all in the foulest language. I am a hot- 
tempered man, but I thank God that I 
am able to say that I remained master 
of myself, and that I never raised a hand 
against him. My coolness only irritated him 
the more. He raved, he cursed, he shook 
his fists in my face, and then suddenly a 
horrible spasm passed over his features, he 
clapped his hand to his side, and with a loud 
cry he fell in a heap at my feet. I raised 
him up and stretched him upon the sofa, but 
no answer came to my exclamations, and the 
hand which I held in mine was cold and 
clammy. His diseased heart had broken 
down. His own violence had killed him. 

“ For a long time I sat as if I were in 
some dreadful dream, staring at the body of 
my brother. I was aroused by the knocking 
of Mrs. Woods, who had been disturbed by 
that dying cry. I sent her away to bed. 
Shortly afterwards a patient tapped at the 
surgery door, but as I took no notice, he or 
she went off again. Slowly and gradually as 
I sat there a plan was forming itself in my 
head in the curious automatic way in which 
plans do form. W hen I rose from my chair 
my future movements were finally decided 
upon without my having been conscious of 
any process of thought. It was an instinct 
which irresistibly inclined me towards one 
course. 


“ Ever since that change in my affairs to 
which I have alluded, Bishop’s Crossing had 
become hateful to me. My plans of life 
had been ruined, and I had met with hasty 
judgments and unkind treatment where I 
had expected sympathy. It is true that any 
danger of scandal from my brother had 
passed away with his life; but still, I was sore 
about the past, and felt that things could 
never be as they had been. It may be that 
I was unduly sensitive, and that I had not 
made sufficient allowance for others, but my 
feelings were as I describe. Any chance of 
getting away from Bishop’s Crossing and of 
everyone in it would be most welcome to 
me. And here was such a chance as I could 
never have dared to hope for, a chance which 
would enable me to make a clean break with 
the past. 

“ There was this dead man lying upon the 
sofa, so like me that save for some little 
thickness and coarseness of the features there 
was no difference ^t all. No one had seen 
him come and no one would miss him. We 
were both clean shaven, and his hair was 
about the same length as my own. If I 
changed clothes with him, then Dr. Aloysius 
Lana would be found lying dead in his study, 
and there would be an end of an unfortunate 
fellow, and of a blighted career. There was 
plenty of ready money in the room, and this 
I could carry away with me to help me to 
start once more in some other land. In my 
brother’s clothes I could walk by night 
unobserved as far as Liverpool, and in that 
great seaport I would soon find some means 
of leaving the country. After my lost hopes, 
the humblest existence where I was unknown 
was far preferable in my estimation to a 
practice, however successful, in Bishop’s 
Crossing, where at any moment I might come 
face to face with those whom I should wish, 
if it were possible, to forget. I determined 
to effect the change. 

“ And I did so. I will not go into par¬ 
ticulars, for the recollection is as painful as 
the experience; but in an hour my.brother 
lay, dressed down to the smallest detail in 
my clothes, while I slunk out by the surgery 
door, and taking the back path which led 
across some fields, I started off to make the 
best of my way to Liverpool, where I arrived 
the same night. My bag of money and a 
certain portrait were all I carried out of the 
house, and I left behind me in my hurry the 
shade which my brother had been wearing 
over his eye. Everything else of his I took 
with me. 

“ 1 give you my word, sir, that never for 
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one instant did the idea occur to me that 
people might think that I had been murdered, 
nor did I imagine that anyone might be 
caused serious danger through this stratagem 
by which I endeavoured to gain a fresh 
start in the world 
On the contrary, it 
was the thought of 
relieving others from 
the burden of my 
presence which was 
always uppermost in 
my mind, A sailing 
vessel was leaving 
Liverpool that very 
day for Corunna, 
and in this I took 
my passage, think- 
ing that the voyage 
would give me time 
to recover my 
balance, and to con¬ 
sider the future. But 
before I left my 
resolution soft en ed. 

I bethought me that 
there was one person 
in the worljd to 
whom i would not 
cause an hour of 
sadness. She would 
mourn me in her 
heart, however harsh 
and unsympathetic 
her relatives might 
be. She understood 
and appreciated the 
motives upon which 
I had acted, and if the rest of her family 
condemned me, she, at least, would not 
forget And so 1 sent her a note under 
the seal of secrecy to save her from a 
baseless grief. If under the pressure of events 
she broke that seal, she has my entire 
sympathy and forgiveness. 

“ It was only last night that I returned to 
England, and during all this time I have 
heard nothing of the sensation which my 
supposed death had caused, nor of the accu¬ 
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sation that Mr Arthur Morton had been 
concerned in it. It was in a late evening 
paper that I read an account of the proceed¬ 
ings of yesterday, and I have come this 
morning as fast as an express train could bring 
me to testify to the truth.” 

Such was the remarkable state¬ 
ment of l)r + Aloysius Lana which 
brought the trial to a sudden 
termination. A subsequent in- 
corroborated it to 
the extent of find¬ 
ing out the vessel 
in which his brother 
Ernest Lana had 
come over from 
South America. The 
ship's doctor was 
able to testify that 
he had complained 
of a weak heart 
during the voyage, 
and that his symp¬ 
toms were consistent 
with such a death as 
was described. 

As to Dr. Aloysius 
Lana, he returned 
to the village from 
which he had made 
so dramatic a dis¬ 
appearance, and a 
com pi ete recon c i 1 i a- 
lion was effected between him and 
the young squire, the latter having 
acknowledged that he had entirely 
misunderstood the other’s motives 
in withdrawing from his engage¬ 
ment That another reconciliation followed 
may be judged from a notice extracted from a 
prominent column in the Morning Post :— 
“A marriage was solemnized upon Sep¬ 
tember 19th, by the Rev. Stephen Johnson, 
at the parish church of Bishop's Crossing, 
between Aloysius Xavier Iana, son of Don 
Alfredo Lana, formerly Foreign Minister of the 
Argentine Republic,and Frances Morton, only 
daughter of the late James Morton, J.P., of 
Leigh Hall, Bishop’s Crossing, Lancashire.” 
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ring. No, they were perfect demons then ; 
fifteen minutes later they stood the test without 
flinching, and were successfully photographed. 

The stories that have reached us of the 
wonderful feats per¬ 
formed by cowboys 
of the West in con¬ 
quering their tricky 
bronchos are daily 
verified by Pro¬ 
fessor Smith in his 
exhibitions. When 
a broncho once 
takes it into his 
head to “buck,’’ he 
bucks so hard that 
his rider really does 
not know where he 
is. The twisting, 
twirling, and topsy¬ 
turvy tricks of the 
animal are marvel¬ 
lous to behold. 

The coloured gen¬ 
tleman in the saddle 

(most of the time thk “buck-jumper. 

he is half out of it) 

gets his salary for sticking on the horse ; and 
it almost looks as though the horse were 
especially engaged at a double salary to get 
him off. 

The modern horse's most modern bogey 
is the steam-roller—to him a most terrible 
engine of destruction and lumbering obnox¬ 


iousness. Round goes the roller, and up 
goes the horse—that is the sad, complete 
story of a thousand and one horses of the 
present day. Hence it is not surprising that 

the steam-roller 
should be one of 
Professor Smith's 
most modern appli¬ 
ances for curing a 
“shier,” In our last 
illustration we may 
note one of the 
difficulties experi¬ 
enced in meeting a 
steam-roller. 

It is wonderful to 
note what a lot of 
paraphernalia a 
h or seta me r carries 
with him. Drums, 
flags, bells, rockets, 
steam-whistles and 
sirens, archways, 
newspapers, tin 
pans, harnesses, 
buggies (and emer- 
gency buggies!), 
miles of rope, umbrellas, and hay. All these 
are part of his stock in trade; and we know 
that when the twentieth century comes in 
with its navigable balloons and flying 
machines, the Professor will be among the 
first to add these wonders to his stock for the 
edification of his nervous pupils. 



1 ‘ KUUGOES THE ROLLER, ANI* UJ 1 COK* THF HfiRSE." 
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Miss Cayley's Adventures . 

By Grant Allen. 

VIIL—THE ADVENTURE OF THE PEA-GREEN PATRICIAN. 


WAY to India ! A life on the 
ocean wave once more; and— 
may it prove less wavy ! 

In plain prose, my arrange¬ 
ment with “my proprietor,” 
Mr. Elworthy (thus we speak 
in the newspaper trade), included a trip to 
Bombay for myself and Elsie. So, as soon 
as we had drained Upper Egypt journalisti¬ 
cally dry, we returned to Cairo on our road 
to Suez. I am glad to say, my letters to the 
Daily Telephone gave satisfaction. My em¬ 
ployer wrote, “You are a born journalist.” I 
confess this surprised me; for I have always 
considered myself a truthful person. Still, 
as he evidently meant it for praise, I took 
the doubtful compliment in good part, and 
offered no remonstrance, 

I have a mercurial temperament. My 
spirits rise and fall as if they were Consols. 
Monotonous Egypt de¬ 
pressed me, as it de¬ 
pressed the Israelites; 
but the passage of the 
Red Sea set me sound¬ 
ing my timbrel. I love 
fresh air; I love the sea, 
if the sea will but behave 
itself; and I positively 
revelled in the change 
from Egypt. 

Unfortunately, we had 
taken our passages by a 
P. and O. steamer from 
Suez to Bombay many 
weeks beforehand, so as 
to secure good berths ; 
and still more unfortu¬ 
nately, in a letter to 
Lady Georgina, I had 
chanced to mention the 
name of our ship and 
the date of the voyage. 

I kept up a spasmodic 
correspondence with 
I ^ady Georgina nowa¬ 
days — tuppence- 
ha'penny a fortnight \ 
the dear, cantankerous, 
racy old lady had been 
the foundation of my 
fortunes, and I was 


genuinely grateful to her ; or, rather, I 
ought to say, she had been their second 
foundress, for I will do myself the justice 
to admit that the first was my own initiative 
and enterprise. I flatter myself I have the 
knack of taking the tide on the turn, and 
1 am justly proud of it. But, being a 
grateful animal, I wrote once a fortnight to 
report progress to Lady Georgina. Besides 
—-let me whisper—strictly between ourselves 
—’twas an indirect way of hearing about 
Harold. 

This time, however, ns events turned out, 
I recognised that I had made a grave mistake 
in confiding my movements to my shrewd 
old lady. She did not betray me on purpose, 
of course ; but I gathered later that casually 
in conversation she must have mentioned the 
fact and date of my sailing before somebody 
who ought to have had no concern in it; and 
the somebody, I found, 
had governed himself 
accordingly. All this, 
however, I only dis¬ 
covered afterwards. So, 
without anticipating, I 
will narrate the Facts 
exactly as they occurred 
to me. 

When we mounted 
the gangway of the 
Jumna at Suez, and 
began the process of 
frizzling down the Red 
Sea, I noted on deck 
almost at once an odd¬ 
looking young man of 
twenty - two or there¬ 
abouts, with a curious 
faint pea - green com¬ 
plexion. He was the 
wishy - washiest young 
man I ever beheld in 
my life; an achromatic 
study: in spite of the 
delicate pea - greeniness 
of his skin, all the 
colouring matter of the 
body seemed somehow 
to have faded out of 
him. Perhaps he had 
been bleached. As he 
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leant over the taffrail, gazing down with 
open mouth and vacant stare at the water, I 
took a good long look at him. He interested 
me much—because he was so exceptionally 
uninteresting; a pallid, anaemic, indefinite 
hobbledehoy, with a high, narrow forehead, 
and sketchy features. He had watery, restless 
eyes of an insipid light blue; thin, yellow 
hair, almost white in its paleness; and twitch¬ 
ing hands that played nervously all the time 
with a shadowy moustache. This shadowy 
moustache seemed to absorb as a rule the 
best part of his attention; it was so sparse 
and so blanched that he felt it continually—to 
assure himself, no doubt, of the reality of its 
existence. I need hardly add that he wore 
an eye glass. 

He was an aristocrat, I felt sure; Eton 
and Christ Church : no ordinary person 
could have been quite so flavourless. Imbe¬ 
cility like his is only to be attained as the 
result of long and judicious selection. 

He went on gazing in a vacant way at the 
water below, an ineffectual patrician smile 
playing feebly round the corners of his mouth 
meanwhile. Then he turned and stared at 
me as I lay back in my deck-chair. For a 
minute he looked me over as if I were a 
horse for sale. When he had finished 
inspecting me, he beckoned to somebody at 
the far end of the quarter-deck. 

The somebody sidled up with a deferential 
air which confirmed my belief in the pea- 
green young man’s aristocratic origin. It 
was such deference as the British flunkey 
pays only to blue blood ; for he has grada¬ 
tions of flunkeydom. He is respectful to 
wealth; polite to acquired rank; but servile 
only to hereditary nobility. Indeed, you can 
make a rough guess at the social status of the 
person he addresses by observing which one 
of his twenty-seven nicely graduated manners 
he adopts in addressing him. 

The pea-green young man glanced over in 
my direction, and murmured something to 
the satellite, whose back was turned towards 
me. I felt sure, from his attitude, he was 
asking whether I was the person he suspected 
me to be. The satellite nodded assent, 
whereat the pea-green young man, screwing 
up his face to fix his eye-glass, stared harder 
than ever. He must be heir to a peerage, I 
felt convinced; nobody short of that rank 
would consider himself entitled to stare 
with such frank unconcern at an unknown 
lady. 

Presently it further occurred to me that 
the satellite’s back seemed strangely familiar. 
“ I have seen that man somewhere, Elsie,” I 
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whispered, putting aside the wisps of hair 
that blew about my face. 

“So have I, dear,” Elsie answered, with a 
slight shudder. And I was instinctively 
aware that I too disliked him. 

As Elsie spoke, the man turned, and 
strolled slowly past us, with that ineffable 
insolence which is the other side of the 
flunkey’s insufferable self-abasement. He 
■cast a glance at us as he went by, a withering 
glance of brazen effrontery. We knew him 
now, of course : it was that variable star, our 
old acquaintance, Mr. Higginson the courier. 

He was here as himself this time; no 
longer the count or the mysterious faith- 
healer. The diplomat hid his rays under the 
garb of the man-servant. 

“ Depend upon it, Elsie,” I cried, clutching 
her arm with a vague sense of fear, “this 
man means mischief. There is danger 
ahead. When a creature of Higginson’s sort, 
who has risen to be a count and a fashionable 
physician, descends again to be a courier, you 
may rest assured it is because he has some¬ 
thing to gain by it. He has some deep 
scheme afloat. And we are part of it.” 

“ His master looks weak enough and silly 
enough for anything,” Elsie answered, eyeing 
the suspected lordling. “ I should think he 
is just the sort of man such a wily rogue 
would naturally fasten upon.” 

“ When a wily rogue gets hold of a weak 
fool, who is also dishonest,” I said, “ the two 
together may make a formidable combination. 
But never mind. We’re forewarned. I think 
I shall be even with him.” 

That evening, at dinner in the saloon, the 
pea-green young man strolled in with a 
jaunty air and took his seat next to us. The 
Red Sea, by the way, was kinder than the 
Mediterranean : it allowed us to dine from 
the very first evening. Cards had been laid 
on the plates to mark our places. I glanced 
at my neighbour’s. It bore the inscription, 
“Viscount Southminster.” 

That was the name of Lord Kynaston’s 
eldest son—Lady Georgina’s nephew; Harold 
Tillington’s cousin! So this was the man 
who might possibly inherit Mr. Marmaduke 
Ashurst’s money! I remembered now how 
often and how. fervently Lady Georgina had 
said, “ Kynaston’s sons are all fools.” If the 
rest came up to sample, I was inclined to 
agree with her. 

It also flashed across me that Lord 
Southminster might have heard through 
Higginson of our meeting with Mr. Marma¬ 
duke Ashurst at Florence, and of my 
acquaintance with Harold Tillington at 
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Schlangenbad and Lungern. With a woman’s 
instinct, I jumped at the fact that the pea- 
green young man had taken passage by this 
boat, on purpose to baffle both me and 
Harold. 

Thinking it over, it seemed to me, too, 
that he might have various possible points of 
view on the matter. He might desire, for 
example, that Harold should marry me, 
under the impression that his marriage with 
a penniless outsider would annoy his uncle ; 
for the pea-green young man doubtless 
thought that 1 was still to Mr, Ashurst just 
that dreadful adventuress. If so, his obvious 
cue would be to promote a good under¬ 
standing between Harold and myself, in 
order to make us marry, so that the urbane 
old gentleman might then disinherit his 
favourite nephew, and make a new will in 
Lord Southminster's interest. Or again, the 
pea-green young man might, on the contrary, 
be aware that Mr. 

Ashurst and I had 
got on admirably 
together when we 
met at Florence; 
in which case his 
aim would naturally 
be to find out some- 
thing that might set 
the rich uncle 
against me. Yet 
once more, he 
might merely have 
heard that I had 
drawn up Uncle 
Marmaduke's will 
at the office, and 
he might desire to 
worm the contents of it out of me. Which¬ 
ever was his design, I resolved to be upon my 
guard in every word I said to him, and leave 
no door open to any trickery either way. 
For of one thing I felt sure, that the colour¬ 
less young man had torn himself away from 
the mud honey of Piccadilly for this voyage 
to India only because he had heard there 
was a chance of meeting me. 

That was a politic move, whoever planned 
it—himself or Higginson ; for a week on 
board ship with a person or persons is the 
very best chance of getting thrown in with 
them ; whether they like it or lump it, they 
can't easily avoid you. 

It was while I was pondering these things 
in my mind, and resolving with myself not to 
give myself away, that the young man with 
the pea-green face lounged in and dropped 
into the next seat to me. He was dressed 
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(amongst other things) m a dinner jacket and 
a white tie; for myself, I detest such fopperies 
on hoard ship; they seem to me out of place : 
they conflict with the infinite possibilities of 
the situation. One stands too near the 
realities of things. Evening dress and 
mal-de-mer sort ill together. 

As my neighbour sat down, he turned to 
me with an inane smile which occupied all 
his face. “ Good evening,’ 5 he said, in a 
baronial drawl. H Miss Cayley, I gathah ? 
I asked the skippah's leave to set next yah. 
We ought to be friends—rathah. I think 
yah know my poor deah old aunt, Lady 
Georgina Fawley/’ 

I bowed a somewhat freezing bow. “ Lady 
Georgina is one of my dearest friends, 51 I 
answered. 

“No, really ? Poor deah old Georgey! 
Got somebody to stick up for her at last, has 
she? Now, that’s what I call chivalrous of 


yah. Magnanimous, isn’t it? I like to see 
people stick up for their friends. And it 
must be a novelty for Georgey. For between 
you and me, a moah cantankerous, spiteful, 
acidulated old cough-drop than the poor deah 
soul it ’ud be difficult to hit upon.” 

“ I^ady Georgina has brains,” I answered ; 
“and they enable her to recognise a fool 
when she secs him. I will admit that she 
does not suffer fools gladly.” 

He turned to me with a sudden, sharp 
look in the depths of the lack-lustre eyes. 
Already it began to strike me that, though 
the pea-green young man was inane, he had 
his due proportion of a certain insidious 
practical cunning. “ That’s true,” he 
answered, measuring me. “And according 
to her, almost everybody’s a fool—especially 
her relations. There’s a fine knack of 
sweeping generalization about deah skinny 
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old Georgey. The few people she reahlly 
likes are all archangels ; the rest are blither¬ 
ing idiots; there’s no middle course with 
her.” 

I held my peace frigidly. 

“ She thinks me a very special and 
peculiah fool,” he went on, crumbling his 
bread. 

“ Lady Georgina,” I answered, “ is a 
person of exceptional discrimination. I 
would almost always accept her judgment 
on anyone as practically final.” 

He laid down his soup-spoon, fondled the 
imperceptible moustache with his tapering 
fingers, and then broke once more into a 
cheerful expanse of smile which reminded me 
of nothing so much as of the village idiot. 
It spread over his face as the splash from a 
stone spreads over a mill-pond. “ Now that’s 
a nice cheerful sort of thing to say to a 
fellah,” he ejaculated, fixing his eye-glass in 
his eye, with a few fierce contortions of his 
facial muscles. “That’s encouraging, don’t 
yah know, as the foundation of an acquaint¬ 
ance. Makes a good cornah-stone. Calcu¬ 
lated to place things at once upon what yah 
call a friendly basis. Georgey said you had 
a pretty wit; I see now why she admiahed 
it. Birds of a feathah: very wise old pro¬ 
verb.” 

I reflected that, after all, this young man 
had nothing overt against him, beyond a fishy 
blue eye and an inane expression; so, feeling 
that I had, perhaps, gone a little too far, I 
continued, after a minute, “ And your uncle, 
how is he ? ” 

“ Marmy ? ” he inquired, with another 
elephantine smile; and then I perceived it 
was a form of humour with him (or rather, a 
cheap substitute) to speak of his elder relations 
by their abbreviated Christian names, with¬ 
out any prefix. “ Marmy’s doing very well, 
thank yah; as well as could be expected. 
In fact, bettah. Habakkuk on the brain : it’s 
carrying him off at last. He has Bright’s 
disease very bad—drank port, don’t yah 
know—and won’t trouble this wicked world 
much longah with his presence. It will be a 
happy release—especially for his nephews.” 

I was really grieved, for I had grown to 
like the urbane old gentleman, as I had grown 
to like the cantankerous old lady. In spite 
of his fussiness and his Stock Exchange views 
on the interpretation of Scripture, his genuine 
kindliness and his real liking for me had 
softened my heart to him; and my face must 
have shown my distress, for the pea-green 
young man added quickly with an after¬ 
thought : “ But you needn’t be afraid, yah 
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know. It’s all right for Harold Tillington. 
You ought to know that as well as anyone—and 
bettah : for it was you who drew up his will 
for him at Florence.” 

I flushed crimson, I believe. Then he 
knew all about me ! “ I was not asking on 

Mr. Tillington’s account,” I answered. “ I 
asked because I have a personal feeling of 
friendship for your uncle, Mr. Ashurst.” 

His hand strayed up to the straggling 
yellow hairs on his upper lip once more, and 
he smiled again, this time with a curious 
under-current of foolish craftiness. “ That’s 
a good one,” he answered. “ Georgey told 
me you were original. Marmy’s a millionaire, 
and many people love millionaires for their 
money. But to love Marmy for himself—I 
do call that originality ! Why, weight for 
age, he’s acknowledged to be the most por¬ 
tentous old boah in London society ! ” 

“ I like Mr. Ashurst because he has a 
kind heart and some genuine instincts,” I 
answered. “ He has not allowed all human 
feeling to be replaced by a cheap mask of 
Pall Mall cynicism.” 

“ Oh, I say ; how’s that for preaching ? 
Don’t you manage to give it hot to a fellah, 
neithah! And at sight, too, without the 
usual three days of grace. Have some of 
my champagne ? I’m a forgiving creechah.” 

“ No, thank you. I prefer this hock.” 

“ Your friend, then ? ” And he motioned 
the steward to pass the bottle. 

To my great disgust, Elsie held out her 
glass. I was annoyed at that. It showed 
she had missed the drift of our conversa¬ 
tion, and was therefore lacking in feminine 
intuition. I should be sorry if I had allowed 
the higher mathematics to kill out in me the 
most distinctively womanly faculty. 

From that first day forth, however, in spite 
of this beginning, Lord Southminster almost 
persecuted me with his persistent attentions. 
He did all a fellah could possibly do to 
please me. I could not make out precisely 
what he was driving at; but I saw he had 
some artful game of his own to play, and 
that he was playing it subtly. I also saw 
that, vapid as he was, his vapidity did 
not prevent him from being worldly wise 
with the wisdom of the self-seeking man 
of the world, who utterly distrusts and 
disbelieves in all the higher emotions of 
humanity. He harped so often on this string 
that on our second day out, as we lolled 
on deck in the heat, I had to rebuke him 
sharply. He had been sneering for some 
hours. “ There are two kinds of silly sim¬ 
plicity, I,ord Southminster,” I said, at last. 
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“One kind is the silly simplicity of the rustic 
who trusts everybody; the other kind is the 
silly simplicity of the Pall Mall clubman who 
trusts nobody. It is just as foolish and just 
as one-sided to overlook the good as to over¬ 
look the evil in humanity. If you trust 
everyone, you are likely to be taken in ; but 
if you trust no one, you put yourself at a 
serious practical disadvantage, besides losing 
half the joy of living/* 

“Then you think me a fool, like Georgey?” 
he broke out, 

“ I should never be rude enough to say 
so,” I answered, fanning myself. 

“Well, you’re what I call a first-rate com¬ 
panion for a voyage down the Red Sea,” he 
put in, gazing abstractedly at the awnings, 
“ Such a lovely freezing mixture! A fellah 
doesn't need ices when you're on tap. I 
recommend you as a refrigeratah.” 

“I am glad," I answered, demurely, “if 
I have secured your approbation in that 
humble capacity. I'm sure I 
have tried hard for it” 

Yet nothing that I could say 
seemed to put the man down. 

In spite of rebuffs, he was 
assiduous in running down the 
companion-ladder for my 
[Kirasol or my smelling-bottle; 
he fetched me chairs ; he stayed 
me with cushions; he offered 
to lend me books ; lie pestered 
me to drink his wine; and he 
kept Elsie in champagne, which 
she annoyed me by accepting. 

Poor dear Elsie clearly failed 
to understand the creature. 

“ He's so kind and polite, 

Brownie, isn't he?” she would 
observe, in her simple fashion, 

“Do you know, I think he’s 
taken quite a fancy to you ! 

And he’ll be an earl by-and-by. 

I call it romantic. How lovely 
it would seem, dear, to see you 
a countess.” 

u Elsie,” ! said, severely, with 
one hand on her arm, “you are a dear little 
soul, and I am very fond of you ; but if 
you think I could sell myself for a coronet 
to a pasty-faced young man with a pea- 
green complexion and glassy blue eyes—I 
can only say, my child, you have misread 
my character. He isn't a man ; he J s a lump 
of putty ! 11 

I think Elsie was quite shocked that I 
should apply these terms to a courtesy 
lord, the eldest son of a peer. Nature had 
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endowed her with the profound British 
belief that peers should be spoken of in 
choice and peculiar language. “If a peer's 
a fool,” Lady Georgina said once to me, 
“ people think you should say his tempera¬ 
ment does not fit him for the conduct of 
affairs: if he’s a roue or a drunkard, they 
think you should say he has unfortunate 
weaknesses.” 

What most of all convinced me, however, 
that the wishy-washy young man with the 
pea-green complexion must be playing some 
stealthy game, was the demeanour and mental 
attitude of Mr. Higginson, his courier. After 
the first day, Higginson appeared to be 
politeness and deference itself to us. He 
behaved to us both, almost as if w r e belonged 
to the titled classes. He treated us with the 
second best of his twenty-seven graduated 
manners. He fetched and carried for us 
with a courtly grace which recalled that dis¬ 
tinguished diplomat, the Comte de Laroche- 


twinkle in his eye, and felt sure he was 
doing it all with some profound motive. 
But his external demeanour was everything 
that one could desire from a well-trained 
man-servant; I could hardly believe it was 
the same man who had growled to me at 
Florence, “ I shall be even with you yet,” as 
he left our office. 

“ Do you know', Brownie,” Elsie mused 
once, “ I really begin to think we must have 
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misjudged Higginson. He f s so extremely 
polite* Perhaps, after all, he is really a 
count, who has been exiled and impoverished 
for his political opinions.” 

I smiled and held my tongue. Silence 
costs nothing. But Mr, Higginson’s political 
opinions, I felt sure, were of that simple 
communistic sort which the law in its blunt 
way calls fraudulent. They consisted in a 
belief that all was his which he could lay his 
hands on. 

“ Higginson’s a splendid fellah for his 
place, yah know, Miss Cayley,” Lord South- 
minster said to me one evening as we were 
approaching Aden. “What I like about him 
is, he's so doosid intelligent." 

“ Extremely so T ” I answered* Then the 
devil entered into me again, “He had the 
doosid intelligence even to take in Lady 
Georgina.” 

“ Yaas; that’s just it, don’t you know. 
Georgey told me that story. Screamingly 
funny, wasn't it? And I said to myself at 
once, 1 Higginson’s the man for me. I want 
a courier with jolly lots of brains and 
no blooming scruples, I'll entice this 
chap away from Marmy*' And I did. I 
outbid Marmy. Oh, yaas, he’s a first-rate 
fellah, Higginson. What / want is a man 
who will do what he’s told, and ask no 
beastly unpleasant questions. Higginson's 
that man. He's as sharp as a ferret." 

“And as dishonest as they make them.” 

He opened his hands with a gesture of 
unconcern. “ All the bettah for my purpose. 


See how frank I am. Miss Cayley. I tell the 
truth. The truth is very rare. You ought 
to respect me for it.” 

“It depends somewhat upon the kind of 
truth," I answered, with a random shot. “I 
don’t respect a man, for instance, for confess¬ 
ing to a forgery.” 

He winced. Not for months after did I 
know how a stone thrown at a venture had 
chanced to hit the spot, and had vastly en¬ 
hanced his opinion of my cleverness. 

“ You have heard about Dr. Fortescue- 
Langley too, I suppose ? ” I went on. 

“ Oh, yaas. Wasn't it real jam ? He did 
the doctor-trick on a lady in Switzerland. 
And the way he has come it ovah deah simple 
old Marmy ! He played Marmy with Ezekiel! 
Not so dusty, was it? He’s too lovely for 
anything t ” 

“ He’s an edged tool,” I said. 

“ Yaas ; that's why I use him." 

“ And edged tools may cut the user’s 
fingers.” 

“Not mine,” he answered, taking out a 
cigarette. “Oh, deah, no. He can't turn 
against me. He wouldn't dare to. Yah see, 
1 have the fellah entirely in my powah. I 
know all his little games, and I can expose 
him any day. But it suits me to keep him. 
I don't mind telling yah, since I respect your 
intellect, that he and I are engaged in pulling 
off a big coup togethah. If it were not for 
that, I wouldn’t be heah. Yah don't catch 
me going away so fah from Newmarket and 
the Empire for nothing.” 
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“ I judged as much," I answered. And 
then I was silent 

But I wondered to myself why the neutral- 
tinted young man should be so communica¬ 
tive to an obviously hostile stranger. 

For the next few days it amused me to 
see how hard our lordling tried to suit his 
conversation to myself and Elsie. He was 
absurdly anxious to humour us. Just at first, 
it is true, he had discussed the subjects that 
lay nearest to his own heart He was an 
ardent votary of the noble quadruped : and 
he loved the turf—whose sward, we judged, 
he trod mainly at Tattersall’s. He spoke to 
us with erudition on “ two-year-old form,” 
and gave us several “ safe things ” for 
the spring handicaps. The Oaks he con¬ 
sidered “ a moral ” for Clorinda. He also 
retailed certain choice anecdotes about 
ladies whose Christian names were chiefly 
Tottie and Flo, and whose honoured sur¬ 
names have escaped my memory. Most 
of them flourished, I recollect, at the 
Frivolity Music Hall. But when he learned 
that our interest in the noble quadruped was 
scarcely more than tepid, and that we had 
never even visited “the Friv.,” as he affec¬ 
tionately called it, he did his best in turn to 
acquire our subjects. He had heard us talk 
about Florence, for example, and he gathered 
from our talk that we loved its art treasures. 
So he set himself to work to be studiously 
artistic. It was a beautiful study in human 
ineptitude. “ Ah, yaas,” he murmured, turn¬ 
ing up the pale blue eyes ecstatically towards 
the mast-head. “ Chawming place, Florence ! 
I dote on the pickchahs. 1 know them all 
by heart I assuah yah, Fve spent houahs 
and houahs feeding my soul in the galleries.” 

“ And what particular painter does your 
soul most feed upon ? ” I asked, bluntly, with 
a smile. 

The question staggered him. I could see 
him hunting through the vacant chambers of 
his brain for a Florentine painter. Then a 
faint light gleamed in the leaden eyes, and he 
fingered the straw-coloured moustache with 
that nervous hand till he almost put a visible 
point upon it. “Ah, Raphael?" he said, 
tentatively, with an inquiring air, yet beaming 
at his success. “ Don’t you think so ? 
Splendid artist, Raphael !” 

“ And a very safe guess,” I answered, 
leading him on. “You can't go far wrong 
in mentioning Raphael, can you ? But after 
him ? r 

He dived into the recesses of his memory 
again, peered about him for a minute or two, 
and brought back nothing. “I can't remem- 
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bah the othah fellahs’ names,” he went on; 
“ they’re all so much alike : all in e//t\ don't 
yah know; but I recollect at the time they 
impressed me awfully.” 

“No doubt,” I answered. 

He tried to look through me, and failed. 
Then he plunged like a noble sportsman that 
he was on a second fetch of memory. “Ah— 
and Michael Angelo,” he went on, quite proud 
of his treasure-trove. “ Sweet things, Michael 
Angelo’s 1 ” 

“Very sweet,” I admitted. “ So simple ; 
so touching ; so tender ; so domestic ! ” 

I thought Elsie would explode; but she 
kept her countenance. The pea-green young 
man gazed at me uneasily. He had half an 
idea by this time that I was making game of 
him. 

However, he fished up a name once more, 
and clutched at it “Savonarola, too,” he 
adventured. “ I adore Savonarola. His 
pickchahs are beautiful.” 

“ And so rare ! ” Elsie murmured. 

“ Then there is Fra Diavolo ? ” I suggested, 
going one better. “ How do you like Fra 
Diavolo?” 

He seemed to have heard the name before, 
but still he hesitated. “Ah—what did he 
paint ? ” he asked, with growing caution. 

I stuffed him valiantly. “ Those charming 
angels, you know,” I answered. “ With the 
roses and the glories ! ” 

“ Oh, yaas ; 1 recollect All askew, aren’t 
they; like this ! I remembah them very 

well. But-” a doubt flitted across his 

brain, “ wasn't his name Fra Angelico?” 

“ His brother,” I replied, casting truth to 
the winds. “They worked together, you 
must have heard. One did the saints ; the 
other did the opposite. Division of labour, 
don't you see; Fra Angelico, Fra Diavolo.” 

He fingered his cigarette with a dubious 
hand, and wriggled his eye-glass tighter. 

“ Yaas, beautiful; beautiful! But-” 

growing suspicious apace, “ wasn’t Fra 
Diavolo also a composah ? ” 

“ Of course,” I assented. “ In his off 
time, he composed. Those early Italians— 
so versatile, you see ; so versatile ! ” 

He had his doubts, but he suppressed 
them. 

“ And Torricelli,” I went on, with a side 
glance at Elsie, who was choking by this time. 
“And Chianti, and Frittura, and Cinquevalli, 
and Giulio Romano." 

His distrust increased. “ Now you’re 
tiying to make me commit myself,” he 
drawled out. “ I remembah Torricelli—he’s 
the fellah who used to paint all his women 
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crooked But Chianti's a wine; I've often 
drunk it; and Romano's—well, every fellah 
knows Romano's is a restaurant near the 
Gaiety Theatre," 

“ Besides/' I continued, in a drawl like his 
own, “ there are Risotto, and Gnocchi, and 
Vermicelli, and Anchovy—all famous pain tabs, 
and all of whom I don't doubt you admiah.” 

Elsie exploded at last But he took no 
offence. He smiled inanely, as if he rather 
enjoyed it 11 Look heah, you know/ 1 he said, 
with his crafty smile; “that's one too much. 
Till not taking any. You think yourselves 
very devah for kidding me with pain tabs 
who are really macaroni and cheese and 
claret; yet if I wore to tell you the Lejah 
was run at Ascot, or the Cesarewitch at 
Doncastah, why, you'd be no wisah* When 
it comes to art, I don't have a look in : but 
I could tell you a thing or two about starting 
prices/' 

And I was forced to admit that there he 
had reason. 

Still, I think he realized that he had better 
avoid the subject of art in future, as we 
avoided the noble quadruped, lie saw his 
limitations. 

Not till the last evening before we reached 
Bombay did 1 really understand the nature of 
my neighbour's project That evening, as it 
chanced, Elsie had a headache and went 
below early. I stopped with her till she 
dozed off; then I slipped up on deck once 
more for a breath of fresh air, before retiring 
for the night to the hot and stuffy cabins* 
It was an exquisite evening. The moon rode 
in the pale green sky of the tropics. A strange 
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light still lingered on the western horizon. 
The stifling heat of the Red Sea had given 
way long since to the refreshing coolness of 
the Indian Ocean. 1 strolled awhile on the 
quarter-deck, and sat down at last near the 
stern. Next moment, I was aware of some¬ 
body creeping up to nie. 

“ Look heah, Miss Cayley,” a voice broke 
in ; “ I’m in luck at last! I’ve been waiting, 
oh, evah so long, for this opportunity.” 

I turned and faced him. “ Have you, 
indeed?” I answered. “Well, 1 have not. 
Lord Sout h minster.” 

I tried to rise, but he motioned me back 
to my chair. There were ladies on deck, 
and to avoid being noticed I sank into my 
seat again. 

“ I want to speak to you,” he went on, in a 
voice that (for him) was almost impressive. 
“ Haifa mo. Miss Cayley. I want to say— 
this last night—you misunderstand me.” 

“ On the contrary',” I answered, “ the 
trouble is—that I understand you perfectly.” 

“No, yah don’t. Look heah.” He bent 
forward quite romantically. “ I’m going to be 
perfectly frank. Of course yah know that 
when I came on board this ship I came—to 
checkmate yah.” 

“ Of course,” I replied. “ Why else should 
you and Higginson have bothered to come 
here ? ” 

He rubbed his hands together. “That’s 
just it. You’re always devah. You hit it 
first shot, llut there’s wheah the point comes 
in. At first, I only thought of how' we could 
circumvent yah. I treated yah as the enemy. 
Now, it’s all the othah way. Miss Cayley, 
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you're the cleverest woman I evah met in this 
world ; you extort my admiration ! ” 

1 could not repress a smile, I didn’t 
know how it was, but I could see I possessed 
some mysterious attraction for the Ashurst 
family. I was fatal to Ashursts. Lady 
Georgina, Harold Tillington, the Honourable 
Marniaduke, Lord Southminster—different 
types as they were, all succumbed without 
one blow to me. 

“ You flatter me," I answered, coldly. 

“ No, I don V’ he cried, flashing his cuffs, 
and gazing affectionately at his sleeve-links, 
“Ton my soul, I assuah yah, I mean it I 
can't tell you how much I admiah yah. I 
admiah your intellect Every day I have 
seen yah, I feel it nioah and moah. Why, 
you’re the only person who has evah out¬ 
flanked my fellah, Higginson. As a rule, i 
don’t think much of women. I’ve been 
through several London seasons, and lots of 
’em have tried their level best to catch me; 
the cleverest mammas have been aftah me for 
their Ethels. But I wasn’t so easily caught: 
I dodged the Ethels. With you, it's different. 
I fee! ”—be paused—“ you’re a woman a 
fellah might be really proud of,” 

“You are too kind,” I answered, in my 
refrigerator voice. 

** Well, will you take me ? ” he asked, trying 
to seize my hand, 

“ Miss Cayley, if 
you will, you will 
make me unspeak¬ 
ably happy.” 

It was a great 
effort—for him— 
and I was sorry 
to crush it. “ 1 
regret,*’ I said, 

“ that I am com¬ 
pelled to deny 
you unspeakable 
happiness.” 

“ Oh, but you 
don’t catch on. 

You mistake. Let 
me explain. You’re 
backing the othah 
man. Now, I 
happen to know 
about that: and 1 
assuah you, it's an 
error, Take my 
word for it, you're 
staking your 
money on the 
wrong fellah.” 

“ I d o n o t 


understand you,” I replied, drawing away 
from his approach. “ And what is more, I 
may add, you could never understand me.” 

“Yaas, but I do. I understand perfectly, 
I can see where you go wrong. You drew 
up Manny's will; and you think Manny has 
left all he’s worth to Harold Tillington ; so 
you’re putting every penny you’ve got on 
Harold. Well, that’s mere moonshine, 
Harold may think it's all right; but it’s not 
all right. There's many a slip ’twist the cup 
and the Probate Court Listen heah, Miss 
Cayley : Higginson and I are a jolly sight 
sharpah than your friend Harold. Harold's 
what they call a elevah fellah in society, and 
I'm what they call a fool; but I know 
bettah than Harold which side of my bread’s 
buttahed,” 

“ I don’t doubt it,” I answered. 

“Well, I have managed this business. I 
don’t mind telling you now, I had a telegram 
from Marmy’s valet when we touched at 
Aden ; and poor old Marmy’s sinking. 
Habakkuk’s been too much Tor him. Six¬ 
teen stone going under. Why am I not with 
him ? yali may ask. Because, when a man 
of Marmy’s temperament is dying, it T s safah 
to be away from him. There's plenty of 
time for Mar my to altah his will yet—and 
there are othah contingencies. Still, Harold’s 
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quite out of it. You take my word for it: if 
you back Harold, you back a man who’s not 
going to get anything; while if you back me, 
you back the winnah, with a coronet into the 
bargain.” And he smiled fatuously. 

I looked at him with a look that would 
have made a wiser man wince. But it fell 
flat on Lord Southminster. “ Do you know 
why I do not rise and go down to my cabin 
at once ? ” I said, slowly. “ Because, if I 
did, somebody as I passed might see my 
burning cheeks—cheeks flushed with shame 
at your insulting proposal — and might 
guess that you had asked me, and that 
I had refused you. And I should shrink 
from the disgrace of anyone’s knowing 
that you had put such a humiliation upon 
me. You have been frank with me — 
after your kind, Lord Southminster; frank 
with the frankness of a low and purely com¬ 
mercial nature. I will be frank with you in 
turn. You are right in supposing that I love 
Harold Tillington—a man whose name I 
hate to mention in your presence. But you 
are wrong in supposing that the disposition of 
Mr. Marmaduke Ashurst’s money has or can 
have anything to do with the feelings I enter¬ 
tain towards him. I would marry him all the 
sooner if he were poor and penniless. You 
cannot understand that state of mind, of 
course: but you must be content to accept 
it. And I would not marry you if there 
were no other man left in the world to marry. 
I should as soon think of marrying a lump 
of dough.” I faced him, all crimson. “ Is 
that plain enough ? Do you see now that I 
really mean it ? ” 

He gazed at me with a curious look, and 
twirled what he considered his moustache 
once more, quite airily. The man was 
imperturbable—a pachydermatous imbecile. 
“ You’re all wrong, yah know,” he said, after 
a long pause, during which he had regarded 
me through his eye-glass as if I were a 
specimen of some rare new species. “ You’re 
all wrong, and yah won’t believe me. But I 
tell yah, I know what I’m talking about. 
You think it’s quite safe about Marmy’s 
money—that he’s left it to Harold, because 
you drew the will up. I assuah you that 
will’s not worth the paper it’s written on. 
You fancy Harold’s a hot favourite: he’s a 
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rank outsidah. I give you a chance, and 
you won’t take it. I want yah because you’re 
a remarkable woman. Most of the Ethels 
cry when they’re trying to make a fellah 
propose to ’em ; and I don’t like ’em damp : 
but you have some go about yah. You insist 
upon backing the wrong man. But you’ll 
find your mistake out yet.” A bright idea 
struck him. “ I say—why don’t you hedge ? 
Leave it open till Marmy’s gone, and then 
marry the winnah ? ” 

It was hopeless trying to make this clod 
understand. His brain was not built with 
the right cells for understanding me. “ Lord 
Southminster,” I said, turning upon him, 
and clasping my hands, “ I will not go away 
while you stop here. But you have some 
spark enough of a gentleman in your com¬ 
position, I hope, not to inflict your company 
any longer upon a woman who does not 
desire it. I ask you to leave me here alone. 
When you have gone, and I have had time 
to recover from your degrading offer, I may, 
perhaps, feel able to go down to my cabin." 

He stared at me with open blue eyes— 
those watery blue eyes. “Oh, just as you 
like,” he answered. “ I wanted to do you a 
good turn, because you’re the only woman I 
evah really admiahed—to say admiah, don’t 
you know; not trotted round like the Ethels: 
but you won’t allow me. I ll go if you wish 
it; though I tell you again, you’re backing 
the wrong man, and soonah or latah you’ll 
discover it. I- don’t mind laying you six to 
four against him. Howevah, I’ll do one 
thing for yah: I’ll leave this offah always 
open. I’m not likely to marry any othah 
woman—not good enough, is it?—and if 
evah you find out you’re mistaken about 
Harold Tillington, remembah, honour bright, 
I shall be ready at any time to renew my 
offah.” 

By this time, I was at boiling point. I 
could not find words to answer him. I waved 
him away angrily with one hand. He raised 
his hat with quite a jaunty air and strolled off 
forward, puffing his cigarette. I don’t think 
he even knew the disgust with which he 
inspired me. 

I sat some hours with the cool air playing 
about my burning cheeks before I mustered 
up courage to rise and go down below again. 
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XSFLACBI) attachments among 
animals would seem to be some 
what less rare than one might 
expect. I^ast month we had an 
odd case or love at first sight, 
on the part of a very fat and motherly old 


being a toad A goose and a barn-door 
fowl are at least both birds, while the 
toad and the turtle-dove are of different 
classes in the animal kingdom. More, it 
was the turtle-dove who was enamoured 
—the beautiful turtle-dove, type of felicity 
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goose, for a barn-door cock. Now we have 
a quainter thing still —the love-making of 
a turtle-dove, the object of its affections 


in 


affection ; and 


dank, ugly, despised toa 
its proffered love. 


it was the toad—the 
toad — who rejected 
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leant over the taffrail, gazing down with 
open mouth and vacant stare at the water, I 
took a good long look at him. He interested 
me much—because he was so exceptionally 
uninteresting; a pallid, anaemic, indefinite 
hobbledehoy, with a high, narrow forehead, 
and sketchy features. He had watery, restless 
eyes of an insipid light blue; thin, yellow 
hair, almost white in its paleness; and twitch¬ 
ing hands that played nervously all the time 
with a shadowy moustache. This shadowy 
moustache seemed to absorb as a rule the 
best part of his attention; it was so sparse 
and so blanched that he felt it continually—to 
assure himself, no doubt, of the reality of its 
existence. I need hardly add that he wore 
an eye glass. 

He was an aristocrat, I felt sure; Eton 
and Christ Church: no ordinary person 
could have been quite so flavourless. Imbe¬ 
cility like his is only to be attained as the 
result of long and judicious selection. 

He went on gazing in a vacant way at the 
water below, an ineffectual patrician smile 
playing feebly round the corners of his mouth 
meanwhile. Then he turned and stared at 
me as I lay back in my deck-chair. For a 
minute he looked me over as if I were a 
horse for sale. When he had finished 
inspecting me, he beckoned to somebody at 
the far end of the quarter-deck. 

The somebody sidled up with a deferential 
air which confirmed my belief in the pea- 
green young man’s aristocratic origin. It 
was such deference as the British flunkey 
pays only to blue blood ; for he has grada¬ 
tions of flunkeydom. He is respectful to 
wealth; polite to acquired rank; but servile 
only to hereditary nobility. Indeed, you can 
make a rough guess at the social status of the 
person he addresses by observing which one 
of his twenty-seven nicely graduated manners 
he adopts in addressing him. 

The pea-green young man glanced over in 
my direction, and murmured something to 
the satellite, whose back was turned towards 
me. I felt sure, from his attitude, he was 
asking whether I was the person he suspected 
me to be. The satellite nodded assent, 
whereat the pea-green young man, screwing 
up his face to fix his eye-glass, stared harder 
than ever. He must be heir to a peerage, I 
felt convinced; nobody short of that rank 
would consider himself entitled to stare 
with such frank unconcern at an unknown 
lady. 

Presently it further occurred to me that 
the satellite’s back seemed strangely familiar. 
“ I have seen that man somewhere, Elsie,” I 
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whispered, putting aside the wisps of hair 
that blew about my face. 

“So have I, dear,” Elsie answered, with a 
slight shudder. And I was instinctively 
aware that I too disliked him. 

As Elsie spoke, the man turned, and 
strolled slowly past us, with that ineffable 
insolence which is the other side of the 
flunkey’s insufferable self-abasement. He 
•cast a glance at us as he went by, a withering 
glance of brazen effrontery. We knew him 
now, of course : it was that variable star, our 
old acquaintance, Mr. Higginson the courier. 

He was here as himself this time ; no 
longer the count or the mysterious faith- 
healer. The diplomat hid his rays under the 
garb of the man-servant. 

“ Depend upon it, Elsie,” I cried, clutching 
her arm with a vague sense of fear, “this 
man means mischief. There is danger 
ahead. When a creature of Higginson’s sort, 
who has risen to be a count and a fashionable 
physician, descends again to be a courier, you 
may rest assured it is because he has some¬ 
thing to gain by it. He has some deep 
scheme afloat. And we are part of it.” 

“ His master looks weak enough and silly 
enough for anything,” Elsie answered, eyeing 
the suspected lordling. “ I should think he 
is just the sort of man such a wily rogue 
would naturally fasten upon.” 

“ When a wily rogue gets hold of a weak 
fool, who is also dishonest,” I said, “ the two 
together may make a formidable combination. 
But never mind. We’re forewarned. I think 
I shall be even with him.” 

That evening, at dinner in the saloon, the 
pea-green young man strolled in with a 
jaunty air and took his seat next to us. The 
Red Sea, by the way, was kinder than the 
Mediterranean: it allowed us to dine from 
the very first evening. Cards had been laid 
on the plates to mark our places. I glanced 
at my neighbour’s. It bore the inscription, 
“Viscount Southminster.” 

That was the name of Lord Kynaston’s 
eldest son—Lady Georgina’s nephew; Harold 
Tillington’s cousin ! So this was the man 
who might possibly inherit Mr. Marmaduke 
Ashurst’s money! I remembered now how 
often and how fervently Lady Georgina had 
said, “ Kynaston’s sons are all fools.” If the 
rest came up to sample, I was inclined to 
agree with her. 

It also flashed across me that Lord 
Southminster might have heard through 
Higginson of our meeting with Mr. Marma¬ 
duke Ashurst at Florence, and of my 
acquaintance with Harold Tillington at 
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Schlangenbad and Lungern* With a woman’s 
instinct, I jumped at the fact that the pea- 
green young man had taken passage by this 
boat, on purpose to baffle both me and 
Harold. 

Thinking it over, it seemed to me, too, 
that he might have various possible points of 
view on the matter. He might desire, for 
example, that Harold should marry me, 
under the impression that his marriage with 
a penniless outsider would annoy his uncle; 
for the pea-green young man doubtless 
thought that 1 was still to Mr + Ashurst just 
that dreadful adventuress. If so, his obvious 
cue would be to promote a good under¬ 
standing between Harold and myself, in 
order to make us marry, so that the urbane 
old gentleman might then disinherit his 
favourite nephew, and make a new will in 
Lord South minster’s interest. Or again, the 
pea-green young man might, on the contrary, 
be aware that Mr* 

Ashurst and I had 
got an admirably 
together when we 
met at Florence; 
in which case his 
aim would naturally 
be to find out some¬ 
thing that might set 
the rich uncle 
against me* 
once more, he 
might merely have 
heard that I had 
drawn up Uncle 
Marmaduke’s will 
at the office, and 
he might desire to 
worm the contents of it out of me. Which¬ 
ever was his design, I resolved to be upon my 
guard in every word I said to him, and leave 
no door open to any trickery either way. 
For of one thing I felt sure, that the colour¬ 
less young man had tom himself away from 
the mud honey of Piccadilly for this voyage 
to India only because he had heard there 
was a chance of meeting me* 

That was a politic move, whoever planned 
it—himself or Higginson; for a week on 
board ship with a person or persons is the 
very best chance of getting thrown in with 
them ; whether they like it or lump it, they 
can't easily avoid you* 

It was while 1 was pondering these things 
in my mind, and resolving with myself not to 
give myself away, that the young man with 
the pea-green face lounged in and dropped 
into the next seat to me. He was dressed 
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(amongst other things) in a dinner jacket and 
a white tie; for myself, I detest such fopperies 
on board ship; they seem to me out of place i 
they conflict with the infinite possibilities of 
the situation* One stands too near the 
realities of things. Evening dress and 
mal-de-mtr sort ill together. 

As my neighbour sat down, he turned to 
me with an inane smile which occupied all 
his face. 41 Good evening,” he said, in a 
baronial drawl. “ Miss Cayley, I gathah ? 
I asked the skippah’s leave to set next yah. 
We ought to be friends—rathah. I think 
yah know my poor deah old aunt, Lady 
Georgina Pawley*” 

I bowed a somewhat freezing bow* **Lady 
Georgina is one of my dearest friends,” I 
answered* 

“No, really? Poor deah old Georgey! 
Got somebody to stick up for her at last, has 
she? Now, that’s what I call chivalrous of 


yah. Magnanimous, isn’t it ? I like to see 
people stick up for their friends. And it 
must be a novelty for Georgey* For between 
you and me, a moah cantankerous, spiteful, 
acidulated old cough-drop than the poor deah 
soul it *ud be difficult to hit upon*” 

“ Lady Georgina has brains,” I answered ; 
“ and they enable her to recognise a fool 
when she sees him. I will admit that she 
does not suffer fools gladly.” 

He turned to me with a sudden, sharp 
look in the depths of the lack-lustre eyes. 
Already it began to strike me that, though 
the pea-green young man was inane, he had 
his due proportion of a certain insidious 
practical cunning* “ That’s true,” he 
answered, measuring me* “And according 
to her, almost everybody’s a fool—especially 
her relations, There’s a fine knack of 
sweeping generalization about deah skinny 
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old Georgey. The few people she reahlly 
likes are all archangels ; the rest are blither¬ 
ing idiots; there’s no middle course with 
her.” 

I held my peace frigidly. 

“ She thinks me a very special and 
peculiah fool,” he went on, crumbling his 
bread. 

“ Lady Georgina,” I answered, “ is a 
person of exceptional discrimination. I 
would almost always accept her judgment 
on anyone as practically final.” 

He laid down his soup-spoon, fondled the 
imperceptible moustache with his tapering 
fingers, and then broke once more into a 
cheerful expanse of smile which reminded me 
of nothing so much as of the village idiot. 
It spread over his face as the splash from a 
stone spreads over a mill-pond. “ Now that’s 
a nice cheerful sort of thing to say to a 
fellah,” he ejaculated, fixing his eye-glass in 
his eye, with a few fierce contortions of his 
facial muscles. “That’s encouraging, don’t 
yah know, as the foundation of an acquaint¬ 
ance. Makes a good cornah-stone. Calcu¬ 
lated to place things at once upon what yah 
call a friendly basis. Georgey said you had 
a pretty wit; I see now why she admiahed 
it. Birds of a feathah : very wise old pro¬ 
verb.” 

I reflected that, after all, this young man 
had nothing overt against him, beyond a fishy 
blue eye and an inane expression ; so, feeling 
that I had, perhaps, gone a little too far, I 
continued, after a minute, “ And your uncle, 
how is he ? ” 

“ Marmy ? ” he inquired, with another 
elephantine smile; and then I perceived it 
was a form of humour with him (or rather, a 
cheap substitute) to speak of his elder relations 
by their abbreviated Christian names, with¬ 
out any prefix. “ Marmy’s doing very well, 
thank yah; as well as could be expected. 
In fact, bettah. Habakkuk on the brain : it’s 
carrying him off at last. He has Bright’s 
disease very bad—drank port, don’t yah 
know—and won’t trouble this wicked world 
much longah with his presence. It will be a 
happy release—especially for his nephews.” 

I was really grieved, for I had grown to 
like the urbane old gentleman, as I had grown 
to like the cantankerous old lady. In spite 
of his fussiness and his Stock Exchange views 
on the interpretation of Scripture, his genuine 
kindliness and his real liking for me had 
softened my heart to him; and my face must 
have shown my distress, for the pea-green 
young man added quickly with an after¬ 
thought : “ But you needn’t be afraid, yah 
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know. It’s all right for Harold Tillington. 
You ought to know that as well as anyone—and 
bettah : for it was you who drew up his will 
for him at Florence.” 

I flushed crimson, I believe. Then he 
knew all about me ! “ I was not asking on 

Mr. Tillington's account,” I answered. “ I 
asked because I have a personal feeling of 
friendship for your uncle, Mr. Ashurst.” 

His hand strayed up to the straggling 
yellow hairs on his upper lip once more, and 
he smiled again, this time with a curious 
under-current of foolish craftiness. “ That’s 
a good one,” he answered. “ Georgey told 
me you were original. Marmy’s a millionaire, 
and many people love millionaires for their 
money. But to love Marmy for himself—I 
do call that originality ! Why, weight for 
age, he’s acknowledged to be the most por¬ 
tentous old boah in London society ! ” 

“ I like Mr. Ashurst because he has a 
kind heart and some genuine instincts,” I 
answered. “ He has not allowed all human 
feeling to be replaced by a cheap mask of 
Pall Mall cynicism.” 

“ Oh, I say; how’s that for preaching ? 
Don’t you manage to give it hot to a fellah, 
neithah! And at sight, too, without the 
usual three days of grace. Have some of 
my champagne? I’m a forgiving creechah.” 

“ No, thank you. I prefer this hock.” 

“ Your friend, then ? ” And he motioned 
the steward to pass the bottle. 

To my great disgust, Elsie held out her 
glass. I was annoyed at that. It showed 
she had missed the drift of our conversa¬ 
tion, and was therefore lacking in feminine 
intuition. I should be sorry if I had allowed 
the higher mathematics to kill out in me the 
most distinctively womanly faculty. 

From that first day forth, however, in spite 
of this beginning, Lord Southminster almost 
persecuted me with his persistent attentions. 
He did all a fellah could possibly do to 
please me. I could not make out precisely 
what he was driving at; but I saw he had 
some artful game of his own to play, and 
that he was playing it subtly. I also saw 
that, vapid as he was, his vapidity did 
not prevent him from being worldly wise 
with the wisdom of the self-seeking man 
of the world, who utterly distrusts and 
disbelieves in all the higher emotions of 
humanity. He harped so often on this string 
that on our second day out, as we lolled 
on deck in the heat, I had to rebuke him 
sharply. He had been sneering for some 
hours. “ There are two kinds of silly sim¬ 
plicity, Ix>rd Southminster,” I said, at last. 
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“One kind is the silly simplicity of the rustic 
who trusts everybody; the other kind is the 
silly simplicity of the Pall Mall clubman who 
trusts nobody. It is just as foolish and just 
as one-sided to overlook the good as to over¬ 
look the evil in humanity. If you trust 
everyone, you are likely to be taken in ; but 
if you trust no one, you put yourself at a 
serious practical disadvantage, besides losing 
half the joy of living.” 

“ Then you think me a fool, like Georgey? M 
he broke out. 

“ I should never be rude enough to say 
so, 11 I answered, fanning myself. 

“Weil, you're what I call a first-rate com¬ 
panion for a voyage down the Red Sea,” he 
put in, gazing abstractedly at the awnings, 
“Such a lovely freezing mixture I A fellah 
doesn't need ices when you're on tap. I 
recommend you as a refrigeratah.” 

“I am glad/* I answered, demurely, “if 
I have secured your approbation in that 
humble capacity. Pm sure I 
have tried hard for it.™ 

Yet nothing that I could say 
seemed to put the man down. 

In spite of rebuffs, he was 
assiduous in running down the 
companion-ladder for my 
parasol or my smelling-bottle; 
he fetched me chairs ; he stayed 
me with cushions; he offered 
to lend me books ; he pestered 
me to drink his wine; and he 
kept Elsie in champagne, which 
she annoyed me by accepting. 

Poor dear Elsie clearly failed 
to understand the creature. 

“ He’s so kind and polite, 

Brownie, tsn ? t he?” she would 
observe, in her simple fashion. 

14 Do you know, I think he's 
taken quite a fancy to you ! 

And he’ll be an earl by-and-by. 

I call it romantic. How lovely 
it would seem, dear, to see you 
a countess.” 

“ Elsie,™ I said, severely, with 
one hand on her arm, “ you are a dear little 
soul, and I am very fond of you ; but if 
you think I could sell myself for a coronet 
to a pasty-faced young man with a pea- 
green complexion and glassy blue eyes—I 
can only say, my child, you have misread 
my character, He isn’t a man : he's a lump 
of putty ! ” 

I think Elsie was quite shocked that I 
should apply these terms to a courtesy 
lord, the eldest son of a peer Nature had 
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sur-Loiret, at the station at Malines 
with Lady Georgina. It is true, 
at his politest moments, I often 
caught the under * current of a wicked 
twinkle in his eye, and felt sure he was 
doing it all with some profound motive. 
But his external demeanour was everything 
that one could desire from a well-trained 
man-servant ; I could hardly believe it was 
the same man who had growled to me at 
Florence, “ I shall be even with you yet,” as 
he left our office. 

“ Do you know, Brownie,™ Elsie mused 
once, “ I really begin to think we must have 
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endowed her with the profound British 
belief that peers should be spoken of in 
choice and peculiar language. 44 If a peer’s 
a fool,” Lady Georgina said once to me, 
44 people think you should say his tempera¬ 
ment does not fit him for the conduct of 
affairs: if he’s a roue or a drunkard, they 
think you should say he has unfortunate 
weaknesses." 

What most of all convinced me, however, 
that the wishy-washy young man with the 
pea-green complexion must be playing some 
stealthy game, was the demeanour and mental 
attitude of Mr. Higginson, his courier. After 
the first day, Higginson appeared to be 
politeness and deference itself to us. He 
behaved to us both, almost as if we belonged 
to the titled classes. He treated us with the 
second best of his twenty-seven graduated 
manners. He fetched and carried for us 
with a courtly grace which recalled that dis¬ 
tinguished diplomat, the Comte de Laroche- 
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hours in the loftiest chamber of the building 
watching the readings of an instrument, 
while a colleague watched a similar instru¬ 
ment in the .crypt 400 ft below* It was while 
occupying this elevated position, with atten¬ 
tion well braced, and in that night silence 
which falls even over our great Metropolis, 
that I learned how remarkably certain sounds 
can be recorded over vast distances* The 
measured tramp of the policeman rang as 
sharp or sharper than if I had been on 
the pavement beside him* The fog-horn 
of the bicycle—then in vogue—could be 
heard streets away, and railway whistles 
on distant lines and hooters on the ship¬ 
ping far down the river seemed unearthly 
in their carrying power and clearness* 

The experiences of that night were further 
confirmed on yet another occasion when, 
about the same period, I chanced to make 
my first balloon voyage T and when, by rare 
fortune, our balloon drifted over the very 
heart of Loudon and almost directly over 
Sl Paul's Cathedral, at an elevation of 
3 ,oooft. above its golden cross. It was a 
noteworthy voyage, and deeply impressed 
upon my mind afterwards by the fact that 
it was one of the last conducted by the late 
Captain Dale, who shortly afterwards lost his 
life while ascending from the Crystal Palace 
grounds. It was while we were maintaining a 
high elevation that we made out Kennington 
VoL xvi,-52. 


Oval immediately below us, and we could 
actually watch a game of cricket in progress. 
Soon, however, it became apparent that play 
was suspended, and then, manifestly in our 
honour, a ringing cheer came up with a dis¬ 
tinctness that I was wholly unprepared for. 
I learned, then, that an English cheer is a 
very amusing, and may become a very 
astonishing, sound ; but my wonder grew as 
we swept on and presently caught the 
gathering rattle of the streets below, which 
soon increased and grew' to a deafening roar 
positively painful by its harshness and 
intensity. 

So far, these experiences were but proofs 
of the great carrying power aloft of loud and 
familiar natural noises, but I was now to be 
impressed quite equally w ith the penetration 
into upper air of Nature’s softer music* It 
was squally weather that day, and, as evening 
approached, the wind grew rough with gather¬ 
ing storm* We were at that time scudding 
fast over Hertfordshire, where the country 
was well timbered, and ever as we passed 
high over woods, then in full foliage, a soft 
murmur would fill our ears, and it seemed 
almost incredible that this was but the tossing 
trees singing to us half a mile below. There 
were other sounds, of course* Anon would 
come the bark of a dog from—where? Or 
the whistle of a train scarcely yet visible in 
the distance deep down* 
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“ I judged as much,” I answered. And 
then I was silent. 

But I wondered to myself why the neutral- 
tinted young man should be so communica¬ 
tive to an obviously hostile stranger. 

For the next few days it amused me to 
see how hard our lordling tried to suit his 
conversation to myself and Elsie. He was 
absurdly anxious to humour us. Just at first, 
it is true, he had discussed the subjects that 
lay nearest to his own heart. He was an 
ardent votary of the noble quadruped : and 
he loved the turf—whose sward, we judged, 
he trod mainly at Tattersall’s. He spoke to 
us with erudition on “ two-year-old form,” 
and gave us several “ safe things ” for 
the spring handicaps. The Oaks he con¬ 
sidered “ a moral ” for Clorinda. He also 
retailed certain choice anecdotes about 
ladies whose Christian names were chiefly 
Tottie and Flo, and whose honoured sur¬ 
names have escaped my memory. Most 
of them flourished, I recollect, at the 
Frivolity Music Hall. But when he learned 
that our interest in the noble quadruped was 
scarcely more than tepid, and that we had 
never even visited “the Friv.,” as he affec¬ 
tionately called it, he did his best in turn to 
acquire our subjects. He had heard us talk 
about Florence, for example, and he gathered 
from our talk that we loved its art treasures. 
So he set himself to work to be studiously 
artistic. It was a beautiful study in human 
ineptitude. “ Ah, yaas,” he murmured, turn¬ 
ing up the pale blue eyes ecstatically towards 
the mast-head. “ Chawming place, Florence ! 
I dote on the pickchahs. 1 know them all 
by heart. I assuah yah, I’ve spent houahs 
and houahs feeding my soul in the galleries.” 

“ And what particular painter does your 
soul most feed upon ? ” I asked, bluntly, with 
a smile. 

The question staggered him. I could see 
him hunting through the vacant chambers of 
his brain for a Florentine painter. Then a 
faint light gleamed in the leaden eyes, and he 
fingered the straw-coloured moustache with 
that nervous hand till he almost put a visible 
point upon it. “Ah, Raphael?” he said, 
tentatively, with an inquiring air, yet beaming 
at his success. “ Don’t you think so ? 
Splendid artist, Raphael ! ” 

“ And a very safe guess,” I answered, 
leading him on. “You can’t go far wrong 
in mentioning Raphael, can you? But after 
him ? ” 

He dived into the recesses of his memory 
again, peered about him for a minute or two, 
and brought back nothing. “I can’t remem- 
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bah the othah fellahs’ names,” he went on ; 
“ they’re all so much alike : all in e//t, don’t 
yah know; but I recollect at the time they 
impressed me awfully.” 

“No doubt,” I answered. 

He tried to look through me, and failed. 
Then he plunged like a noble sportsman that 
he was on a second fetch of memory. “Ah— 
and Michael Angelo,” he went on, quite proud 
of his treasure-trove. “ Sweet things, Michael 
Angelo’s ! ” 

“Very sweet,” I admitted. “ So simple ; 
so touching ; so tender; so domestic ! ” 

I thought Elsie would explode; but she 
kept her countenance. The pea-green young 
man gazed at me uneasily. He had half an 
idea by this time that I was making game of 
him. 

However, he fished up a name once more, 
and clutched at it. “Savonarola, too,” he 
adventured. “ I adore Savonarola. His 
pickchahs are beautiful.” 

“And so rare!” Elsie murmured. 

“Then there is Fra Diavolo ? ” I suggested, 
going one better. “How do you like Fra 
Diavolo?” 

He seemed to have heard the name before, 
but still he hesitated. “Ah—what did he 
paint ? ” he asked, with growing caution. 

I stuffed him valiantly. “ Those charming 
angels, you know,” I answered. “With the 
roses and the glories ! ” 

“ Oh, yaas ; 1 recollect. All askew, aren’t 
they; like this ! I remembah them very 

well. But-” a doubt flitted across his 

brain, “wasn’t his name Fra Angelico?” 

“ His brother,” I replied, casting truth to 
the winds. “They worked together, you 
must have heard. One did the saints ; the 
other did the opposite. Division of labour, 
don’t you see; Fra Angelico, Fra Diavolo.” 

He fingered his cigarette with a dubious 
hand, and wriggled his eye-glass tighter. 

“ Yaas, beautiful; beautiful! But-” 

growing suspicious apace, “ wasn’t Fra 
Diavolo also a composah ? ” 

“Of course,” I assented. “In his off 
time, he composed. Those early Italians— 
so versatile, you see ; so versatile ! ” 

He had his doubts, but he suppressed 
them. 

“ And Torricelli,” I went on, with a side 
glance at Elsie, who was choking by this time. 
“And Chianti, and Frittura, and Cinquevalli, 
and Giulio Romano.” 

His distrust increased. “ Now you’re 
tiying to make me commit myself,” he 
drawled out. “ I remembah Torricelli—he’s 
the fellah who used to paint all his women 
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crooked. But Chianti's a wine; Fve often 
drunk it; and Romano's—well, every fellah 
knows Romano's is a restaurant near the 
Gaiety Theatre.” 

u Besides/' I continued, in a drawl like his 
own, “ there are Risotto, and Gnocchi, and 
Vermicelli, and Anchovy—all famous paintahs, 
and all of whom I don't doubt you admiah,” 

Elsie exploded at last. But he took no 
offence. He smiled inanely, as if he rather 
enjoyed it “ Look heah, you know/ 3 he said, 
with his crafty smile ; “ that's one too much- 
Fm not taking any. You think yourselves 
very clevah for kidding me with paintahs 
who are really macaroni and cheese and 
claret; yet if I were to tell you the Lejab 
was run at Ascot, or the Cesarewitch at 
Doncastah, why, you’d be no wisah. When 
it comes to art, I don’t have a look in s but 
I could tell you a thing or two about starting 
prices/' 

And I was forced to admit that there he 
had reason. 

Still, I think he realized that he had better 
avoid the subject of art in future, as we 
avoided the noble quadruped. He saw his 
limitations. 

Not till the Hst evening before we reached 
Bombay did I really understand the nature of 
my neighbours project That evening, as it 
chanced, Elsie had a headache and went 
below early. I stopped with her till she 
dozed off; then I slipped up on deck once 
more for a breath of fresh air, before retiring 
for the night to the hot and stuffy cabins. 
It was an exquisite evening. The moon rode 
in the pale green sky of the tropics* A strange 


light still lingered on the western horizon. 
The stifling heat of the Red Sea had given 
way long since to the refreshing coolness of 
the Indian Ocean, I strolled awhile on the 
quarter-deck, and sat down at last near the 
stern. Next moment, 1 was aware of some¬ 
body creeping up to me. 

“ I^ook heah, Miss Cayley,’’ a voice broke 
in ; “ Fm in luck at last! I’ve been waiting, 
oh, evah so long, for this opportunity," 

I turned and faced him. “ Have you, 
indeed ? ” I answered* “ Welt # I have not , 
Lord Southminster.” 

I tried to rise, but he motioned me back 
to my chair. There were ladies on deck, 
and to avoid being noticed I sank into my 
seat again. 

“ I want to speak to you," he went on, in a 
voice that (for him) was almost impressive. 
“ Half a mo, Miss Cayley, I want to say— 
this last night—you misunderstand me/' 

“ On the contrary,” I answered, “ the 
trouble is—that I understand you perfectly.” 

u No, yah don 5 ! Look heah.” He bent 
forward quite romantically. u Fm going to be 
perfectly frank. Of course yah know that 
w hen I came on board this ship I came—to 
checkmate yah.” 

££ Of course/* 1 replied. “ Why else should 
you and Higginson have bothered to come 
here ? ” 

He rubbed his hands together. M That’s 
just it You're always clevah. You hit it 
first shot But there's wheah the point comes 
in. At first, I only thought of how we could 
circumvent yah. 1 treated yah as the enemy. 
Now, it's aWricBM'i^fc&TOray. Mi*-*. Cajley, 
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may be sounds of much penetration as 
interpreted by the hearing faculty of other 
creatures. A curious illustration of this fact 
is to be noticed near my own home in 
Berkshire. I have often gone out on my 
lawn just before nine o’clock on a still night* 
when the wind was either dead calm or else 
blowing softly from the south, and having 
accurate time, have listened with all my ears 
for the report of the evening gun at Ports^ 
mouth* forty miles away, but neither myself 
nor any friends who have been with me have 
ever succeeded in catching even the slightest 
suspicion of the sound. Yet you may go to 
the neighbouring preserves, and, precisely 
after the hour, the pheasants will give a 
startled flutter. Unquestionably, the birds 
detect the sound that, too feeble to affect 
ourselves, yet conveys alarm to their more 
sensitive hearing. The same may also be 
said of other vibrations which are not 
feeble, but on the contrary intense and rapid 
-—in fact, so rapid as to be just beyond 
the human auditory scale, Mr. F. Gallon, 
the famous anthropologist, has invented a 
little whistle with an adjustable plug, by 
which it can be rendered more and more 
shrill until it ceases to give any true note 
at all to our ears ; yet a little dog may clearly 
hear it as a whistle still, and respond readily 


to its call* The little instrument, in use, is 
here pictured. 

Many of the facts just mentioned were 
dealt with by the late Professor Tyndall in a 
memorable series of experiments carried on 
chiefly at South Foreland. The results of 
that inquiry fairly took the scientific world 
by surprise. It went to show that the 


behaviour of sound was not always the same. 
That on some occasions horns could be heard 
farther than guns; on another occasion the 
guns would surpass the horns. In some 
conditions of atmosphere, irrespective of 
wind, sounds would penetrate much farther 
than at other times; while it was taken, as 
the result of former experiment, that sounds 
attain greatest audibility not down the wind, 
hut across it* The maximum range of sound 
was sought out at sea and obtained, but this 
experiment, as then carried out, was far 
inferior to the same when tried from a 
balloon* In the case of observers at sea, 
there is always some extraneous sound 
present—the lapping of the water against the 
vessel's side; the breeze stirring through the 
rigging* and so on; while in a lofty balloon 
the silence is profound. Moreover, the 

sound must travel directly down the wind 
and with the farther advantage of ascent; 
thus a greater and surer record may 
be obtained. The most curious dis^ 

covery, however, that the learned Professor 
claimed to have made was the existence of 
what he termed “ acoustic clouds,” 
floating masses of air of different density to 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, and 
which, though wholly invisible, are incaj>able 
of reflecting sound and causing echoes out of 
the empty air* Indeed, it was 
assumed that the rolling of 
thunder is due to reverberations 
not from frowning thunder- 
packs, but from flocculent 
masses of these acoustic 
vapours present always around 
us. 

Altogether the above-men¬ 
tioned investigations under¬ 
taken by Professor Tyndall 
under the auspices of Trinity 
House are the most important 
on record, and give the valu* 
able results of one of our most 
eminent experimentalists* 

Facilities, however, for further 
observations have rapidly de¬ 
veloped since then. Principles 
are better understood. New 
methods have been found, and 
instruments of extreme.delicacy introduced* 
Even the microscope has been called upon 
to lend its aid, and the trace of a suitable 
phonograph can be made to reveal to the 
eye differences of sound intensities difficult 
to compare by ear, 

It was, therefore, under most propitious 
circumstances that the first ascent which I 
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quite out of it. You take my word for it: if 
you back Harold, you back a man who’s not 
going to get anything; while if you back me, 
you back the winnah, with a coronet into the 
bargain.” And he smiled fatuously. 

I looked at him with a look that would 
have made a wiser man wince. But it fell 
flat on Lord Southminster. “ Do you know 
why I do not rise and go down to my cabin 
at once ? ” I said, slowly. “ Because, if I 
did, somebody as I passed might see my 
burning cheeks—cheeks flushed with shame 
at your insulting proposal — and might 
guess that you had asked me, and that 
I had refused you. And I should shrink 
from the disgrace of anyone’s knowing 
that you had put such a humiliation upon 
me. You have been frank with me — 
after your kind, Lord Southminster; frank 
with the frankness of a low and purely com¬ 
mercial nature. I will be frank with you in 
turn. You are right in supposing that I love 
Harold Tillington—a man whose name I 
hate to mention in your presence. But you 
are wrong in supposing that the disposition of 
Mr. Marmaduke Ashurst’s money has or can 
have anything to do with the feelings I enter¬ 
tain towards him. I would marry him all the 
sooner if he were poor and penniless. You 
cannot understand that state of mind, of 
course: but you must be content to accept 
it. And I would not marry you if there 
were no other man left in the world to marry. 
I should as soon think of marrying a lump 
of dough.” I faced him, all crimson. “ Is 
that plain enough ? Do you see now that I 
really mean it ? ” 

He gazed at me with a curious look, and 
twirled what he considered his moustache 
once more, quite airily. The man was 
imperturbable—a pachydermatous imbecile. 
“ You’re all wrong, yah know,” he said, after 
a long pause, during which he had regarded 
me through his eye-glass as if I were a 
specimen of some rare new species. “ You’re 
all wrong, and yah won’t believe me. But I 
tell yah, I know what I’m talking about. 
You think it’s quite safe about Marmy’s 
money—that he’s left it to Harold, because 
you drew the will up. I assuah you that 
will’s not worth the paper it’s written on. 
You fancy Harold’s a hot favourite : he’s a 
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rank outsidah. I give you a chance, and 
you won’t take it. I want yah because you’re 
a remarkable woman. Most of the Ethels 
cry when they’re trying to make a fellah 
propose to ’em ; and I don’t like ’em damp : 
but_)w/ have some go about yah. You insist 
upon backing the wrong man. But you’ll 
find your mistake out yet.” A bright idea 
struck him. “ I say—why don’t you hedge ? 
Leave it open till Marmy’s gone, and then 
marry the winnah ? ” 

It was hopeless trying to make this clod 
understand. His brain was not built with 
the right cells for understanding me. “ Lord 
Southminster,” I said, turning upon him, 
and clasping my hands, “ I will not go away 
while you stop here. But you have some 
spark enough of a gentleman in your com¬ 
position, I hope, not to inflict your company 
any longer upon a woman who does not 
desire it. I ask you to leave me here alone. 
When you have gone, and I have had time 
to recover from your degrading offer, I may, 
perhaps, feel able to go down to my cabin.” 

He stared at me with open blue eyes— 
those watery blue eyes. “Oh, just as you 
like,” he answered. “ I wanted to do you a 
good turn, because you’re the only woman I 
evah really admiahed—to say admiah, don’t 
you know; not trotted round like the Ethels: 
but you won’t allow me. I’ll go if you wish 
it; though I tell you again, you’re backing 
the wrong man, and soonah or latah you’ll 
discover it. I don’t mind laying you six to 
four against him, Howevah, I’ll do one 
thing for yah: I’ll leave this offah always 
open. I’m not likely to marry any othah 
woman—not good enough, is it?—and if 
evah you find out you’re mistaken about 
Harold Tillington, remembah, honour bright, 
I shall be ready at any time to renew my 
offah.” 

By this time, I was at boiling point. I 
could not find words to answer him. I waved 
him away angrily with one hand. He raised 
his hat with quite a jaunty air and strolled off 
forward, puffing his cigarette. I don’t think 
he even knew the disgust with which he 
inspired me. 

I sat some hours with the cool air playing 
about my burning cheeks before I mustered 
up courage to rise and go down below again. 
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ISPLACEI) attachments among 
animals woe Id seem to be some¬ 
what less rare than one might 
expect. Last month we had an 
odd case of love at first sight, 
on the part of a very fat and motherly old 


being a toad. A goose and a barn-door 
fowl are at least both birds, while the 
toad and the turtle-dove are of different 
classes in the animal kingdom. More, it 
was the turtle-dove who was enamoured 
—the beautiful turtle-dove, type of felicity 




EMTER THE BIG TOAD,** 


goose, for a barn-door cock. Now we have 
a quainter thing still--the love-making of 
a turtle-dove, the object of its affections 


in affection ; and it was the toad — the 
dank, ugly, despised toad — who rejected 
its proffered love. r ' v: "' 
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KEEWS SATlSt-ACTOKV, OM THE VHOLE." 


The creatures belonged to the private 
collection—some might call it a menagerie — 
kept by Mr. J. A. Shepherd, the artist It is 
a collection continually changing its personnel , 
there are frequent additions of all sorts, and 
occasional subtractions because of death or 
escape- And as these fluctuations occur with 
little or no notice, questions of accommoda¬ 
tion are apt to arise, sometimes resulting in the 


chumming-in ” of strange companions, the 
governing consideration being that of who is 
likely to eat what. On one of these occa¬ 
sions a number of lizards arrived at the 
menagerie—so many, that they filled the only 
reptile case then available, and crowded out 
an immense Italian toad. The problem of 
what to do with the homeless toad was con¬ 
sidered at length, and in the end it was 
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decided that he could come to no harm in 
that part of the aviary reserved for the turtle¬ 
doves—at any rate, for a little while. 

Now, the collection happened just then to 
be rather short of turtle - doves. There were 
only three—a pair and a spinster. The pair 


from the sheltered corner he had been put in 
at. He crawled cautiously toward the centre 
of the aviary, and looked about him. The pair 
of doves took no notice, but the spinster was 
instantly alert. Here was the longed-for 
truelove at last. The dove was down from 



were as ardent lovers as turtle-doves usually 
are, and all day long they billed and cooed, 
greatly to the jealous disgust of the solitary 
spinster. Till enter the big toad, very quietly, 


its perch immediately, bowing and rising and 
bending and cooing, to the extreme astonish¬ 
ment of the un enthusiastic toad. 

“Coo! ” went th@^iohffl'j'if'ooo ! coo-oo-oo! 1 ' 
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And she rose to her best height, ducked 
alluringly, flopped and nestled, as is the 
manner of doves in their love-making. But 
the prosaic toad was not in the least in love ; 
in the phrase of the street, he 14 wasn’t taking 
any. 71 u Coo-oo!” pleaded the dove once 
more, desperately* curtsying again, and 
then bobbing and rising like clockwork, 
Coo -0000 ! ” But the toad had never seen 
love-making of this sort before, and didn’t 
understand it at all It struck him that 


on the whole the wisest proceeding would 
be to get out of it while he was safe. So 
he got 

He sneaked off sheepishly to a corner of 
the aviary where a few plants and pieces of 
rock offered shelter, and there he remained 
till accommodation was found for him else¬ 
where, and no blandishments of the discon¬ 
solate dove could bring him out Till at 
last the dove gave up the attempt, and 
resigned itself to single blessedness. 



"slighted t dese: 
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Mysteries of Sound. 

By John M. Bacon. 


OME curious experiences with 
regard to the trickery of sound 
occurred to me during under¬ 
graduate days at Cambridge, 
to which I attribute an early 
predilection for the science 
and study of acoustics. 

While yet an out-college man, I was un¬ 
expectedly offered a set of rooms in the Old 
Court of Trinity, which rooms had been 
somewhat hurriedly vacated by a man of 
uncertain health and nervous temperament, 
who assigned no satisfactory reasons for sud¬ 
denly going into lodgings. It was the com¬ 
mencement of a dull October term, and 
I remember well how the bedmaker 
warned me against the rooms, which she 
characterized as “dreadful dismal.” The 
cause, however, of this forbidding description 
was not revealed to me till some weeks after¬ 
wards, when boisterous winds chanced to set 
in with gloomy November weather, about 
which period, when sitting up reading, I 
used frequently to hear low, moaning sounds, 
as if some creature were in distress some¬ 
where in the lane outside. No one could 
explain the phenomenon, and it was not 
until months afterwards that I myself 
searched for the cause, and after some little 
difficulty discovered it. It was common¬ 
place enough. In a side room a piece of 
wall-paper pasted across a chink had de¬ 
veloped a crack, leaving two jagged or 
toothed edges, which, under certain con¬ 
ditions of draught, vibrated rapidly together, 
forming, as it were, a reed, and thus pro¬ 
ducing the sound above described. 

That ghost, like all others in my experience, 
was readily laid; but another uncanny and 
more noteworthy occurrence shortly after¬ 
wards taught me yet more clearly how 
capricious sounds may become, and how 
hard to locate or explain. 

In a neighbouring staircase there lived 
(I beg pardon, “kept”) another friend of 
mine, a man of much tougher fibre, who was 
reading—and over-reading—for a medical 
exam., and once, through a sleepless night, 
he was driven to distraction by what, in the 
morning, he described as mysterious voices 
apparently in the court outside, accompanied 
by rappings on a tin tray or the like; yet, 
often as he rose and went to the window, 
there was nothing to be seer., and at last his 


over-wrought nerves gave way, and were not 
to be relieved until some of his friends 
succeeded in finding the cause of his 
disturbance, which was this: Over the 
way, in Caius College, where building 
was going on, an engine had broken 
down and workmen had been employed 
through the night in tinkering it up. This 
was the sole and sufficient explanation. It 
satisfactorily accounted for the existence of 
midnight voices and for the weird tappings, 
excited imagination supplying all the rest 
The instructive fact, however, brought home 
to my own mind was how unaccountably 
sounds may seem to behave themselves when 
the mind fails to interpret them aright, and 
how strangely different even a familiar noise 
may sound when heard amid dead silence. 
It has been my good fortune more than once 
since then to dispel idle imaginings that had 
been causing real disturbance and distress.* 

Occasions also have arisen which have 
stimulated me to construct sound instruments 
which, in performing certain novel functions, 
should attain objects of practical value. For 
example, on the occasion of an annual flower 
show held in my grounds, it has been neces¬ 
sary to summon visitors, many hundreds in 
number, and scattered over a large area, to 
certain side-shows. A horn or bell conveyed 
nothing in particular, but a specially-made 
trumpet, rigged on a scaffold 30 ft high, 
commanded the whole ground, and a polite 
invitation gently spoken to the four winds 
has been easily heard by all. In the accom¬ 
panying illustration the instrument referred 
to is that in the foreground, and its efficiency 
and due proportions were only tentatively 
arrived at. 

Some ten years ago my attention was 
accidentally directed towards kindred acous¬ 
tical problems by circumstances which again 
may be considered as outside common 
experience. 

By the kindness and courtesy of the late 
Dean Church, I had been granted the 
privilege of making use of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral for carrying out certain experiments deal¬ 
ing with terrestrial magnetism. I had chosen 
for my purpose a quiet summer’s night, and 
all due arrangements having been made, I 
commenced a long vigil, sitting alone for 

* Once in 1895, in the case of the famous Ham ghost, near 
Hungerford. 
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41 But have you no clue whatever to its 
whereabouts ? ” I asked. 


44 And you have never succeeded in 
solving this? 1 * I continued. 



“ Nothing which I can call a clue. My 
belief is that we shall have to pull down the 
old pile before we find the passage,” 

44 I should like to search for it,” I said, 
impulsively; "these sorts of things interest 
nie immensely,” 

<£ I could give you a sort of key, Head, if 
that would be any use,” said Sherwood ; “ it is 
in an old black-letter book,” As he spoke 
he crossed the room, took a book bound in 
vellum, with silver clasps, from a locked book¬ 
case, and, opening it, laid it before me, 

** This book contains a history of Rokesby,” 
he continued, “Can you read black-letter?” 

I replied that I could. 

He then turned a page, and pointed to 
some rhymed words, 14 More than one 
expert has puzzled over these lines,” he con¬ 
tinued. 44 Read for yourself.” 

I read aloud, slowly :— 

When ihe Yew and Suir combine, 

Draw it twenty cubits line ; 

Wait until the saintly lips 
Shall the belfry spire eclipse. 

Cubits eight across the first, 

There shall lie the tomb accurst. 


44 We have often tried* but never with 
success. The legend runs that the passage 
goes into the churchyard, and has a connec¬ 
tion with one of the old vaults, but I know 
nothing more. Shall we join Rosaly in the 
drawing-room ? ” 

“ May I copy this old rhyme first ? ” I 
asked. 

My host looked at me curiously; then he 
nodded, I took a memorandum-book from 
my pocket and scribbled down the words, 
Mr. Sherwood then locked up the book in its 
accustomed place, and we left the subject of 
the secret passage and the ghost, to enjoy 
the rest of the evening in a more everyday 
manner. 

The next morning, Christmas Eve, was 
damp and chill, fora thaw had set in during 
the night. Miss Sherwood asked Dufrayer 
and me to help her with the church decora¬ 
tions, and we spent a busy morning in the 
very old Norman church just at the back of the 
vicarage. When we left it, on our way home 
to lunch, I could not help looking round the 
churchyard with Interest. Where was the 
tomb accurst into which the 
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secret passage ran ? As I 
could not talk, however, on 
the subject with Miss Sher¬ 
wood, I resolved, at least for 
the present, to banish it from 
my mind. A sense of strong 
depression was still hanging 
over me, and Mme, Koluchy, 
herself, seemed to pervade 
the air. Yet, surely, no 
place could be farther from 
her accustomed haunts than 
this secluded rectory at the 
base of the Cumberland Hills. 

“The day is brightening,” 
said Rosaly, turning her eyes 
on my face, as we were 
entering the house; “sup¬ 
pose we go for a walk after 
lunch ? If you like, we could 
go up Grey Tor and pay a 
visit to Mother Heriot.” 

44 Mother Heriot ? ” I re¬ 
peated, in astonishment. 

“ Yes^the herb-woman— 
but do you know about her ? ” 
“Your father spoke about 
a woman of the name last 
night.” 

44 Oh, I know,” replied 
Miss ^herwood, hastily ; 
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Altogether it was firmly impressed upon 
me from that time onwards that a balloon 
ascent properly arranged would offer an ex¬ 
ceptional opportunity for studying many 
problems in sound which could not fail to 
repay fresh investigation and experiment; and 
it is not a little curious that, although acoustics 
have occupied the special attention of many 
scientists, no one has come forward to 
systematically utilize the balloon in the service 
of that all important branch of science. 

1 am con fidelity however, that the subject 
here broached is likely to become a popular 
one, and considering how important a part 
sound signals play—and always must play — 
on our railways, and yet more especially in 
navigation round our coasts, any inquiry that 
may lead to further knowledge and improve¬ 
ment in this direction cannot Tail to possess 
interest. 

The results o( former investigation have 
been instructive, in many ways, and I may be 
pardoned for a brief retrospect. 

On scientific matters our grandfathers, 
apparently, were easily satisfied with such 
plausible theories as seemed fairly convincing 
and intelligible, and it was with reluctance 
that they admitted any facts tending to upset 
preconceived opinions. This statement is 


the passage of light, so must rain or fog, of 
sorts, deaden sound. This was formerly 
regarded as self-evident It is now knowai 
to be absolutely untrue. It has been proved 
over and over again that when the sky is 
thickest, when all view is lost and danger 
may he at hand, and unsuspected, then it is 
that Nature comes to our aid in her own 
way. It is just then that sounds lend us 
their readiest warning ; that the approaching 
train may be heard a mile farther than 
usual; that the horse’s footfall, the rattle of 
the wheels, the shout of a human voice- 
all such sounds ring out with unwonted 
dearness- 

. And Nature in another mood will some¬ 
times give other utterance to her secrets, and 
in mysterious echoes mock our words and 
taunt 11s as it w ere for our lack of knowledge 
of her laws* A symmetrical building, or 
courtyard, rigidly four-square, will give us an 
echo the elements of which common sense 
can assign and calculate. But if we hunt 
for them, we can pick up other echoes un- 
accountable enough to set mere theory well- 
nigh at defiance. KiHarney is the home of 
such echoes, but you may find a like natural 
magic in any woodland or rocky district. 
Take the Cumberland lake country, where 
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at least true with regard to the science of 
sound, and we can easily support it. 

For example, we find it accepted as a fact, 
not to be challenged, that as rain and mist 
and haze of any kind obviously interfere with 


not only will the cliff rising bluff from 
Crum mock return your voice across the 
silent lake, but at times even down the slant 
of Lodore amid the plash of water, and where 
all around is but broken rock and dense 
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Mother Heriot has a visitor staying with her, 
no less a person than the greatest fortune¬ 
teller in England, the Queen of the Gipsies; 
she is spending a couple of nights in the hut. 
Mother Heriot suggests that the Queen of 
the Gipsies shall tell us our fortunes. It will 
be quite magnificent.” 

“ I wonder if the woman she alludes to is 
one of the gipsies who arrived at Rokesby 
Station yesterday,” I said, turning to Dufrayer. 

“ Very possibly,” he answered, just raising 
his brows. 

Rosaly continued to speak, in great excite¬ 
ment. 

“ You consent, don’t you? ” she said to us 
both. 

“ Certainly,” said Dufrayer, with a smile. 

“ All right, mother,” cried Miss Sherwood, 
turning once again to the herb-woman ; “ we 
will have our fortunes told, and your gipsy 
friend shall tell them. Will she come out to 
us here, or shall we go in to her ? ” 

Again there was a quick pantomime of 
fingers and hands. Rosaly began to interpret. 

“ Mother Heriot says that she will speak to 
her first. She seems to stand in considerable 
awe of her.” 

The herb-woman vanished inside the hut. 
We continued to stand on the threshold. 

I looked at Dufrayer, who gave me an 
answering glance of amusement. Our po¬ 
sition was ridiculous, and yet, ridiculous as it 
seemed, there was a curiously tense feeling 
at my heart, and my depression grew greater 
than ever. I felt myself to be standing on 
the brink of a great catastrophe, and could 
not understand my own sensations. 

The herb - woman returned, and Miss 
Sherwood eagerly interpreted. 

“ How queer ! ” she exclaimed. “ The 
gipsy will only see me alone. I am to meet 
her in the hut. Shall I go ? ” 

“I should advise you to have nothing to 
do with the matter,” jaid Dufrayer. 

“ Oh, but I am curious. I should like to,” 
she answered. 

“ Well, we will wait for you ; but don’t put 
faith in her silly words.” 

The girl’s face slightly paled. She entered 
the hut; we remained outside. 1 

“ Knowing her peculiar idiosyncrasy, I 
wonder if we did right to let her go in ? ” I 
said to my friend. 

“ Why not ? ” said Dufrayer. 

“'With such a disposition she ought not to 
be indulged in ridiculous superstitions,” I 
said. 

“She cannot take such nonsense seriously,” 
was his reply. He was leaning up against 
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the lintel of the little hut, his arms folded, 
his eyes looking straight before him. I had 
never seen his face look keener or more 
matter-of-fact. 

A moment later Miss Sherwood re-appeared. 
There was a marked, and quite terrible, 
change in her face—it was absolutely white. 
She avoided our eyes, slipped a piece of 
silver into Mother Heriot’s hand, and said, 
quickly :— 

“ Let us hurry home; it is turning very 
cold.” 

“Now, what is it?” said Dufrayer, as we 
began to descend the mountain ; “ you look 
as if you had heard bad news.” 

“ The Queen of the Gipsies was very 
mysterious,” said the girl. 

“ What sort of person was she ?” I asked. 

“ I cannot tell you, Mr. Head; I saw very 
little of her. She was in a dark part of the 
hut, and was in complete shadow. She took 
my hand and looked at it, and said what I 
am not allowed to repeat.” 

“ I am sorry you saw her,” I answered, “ but 
surely you don’t believe her ? You are too 
much a girl of the latter end of the 
nineteenth century to place your faith in 
fortune-tellers.” 

“ But that is just it,” she answered ; “ I am 
not a girl of the nineteenth century at all, 
and I do most fully believe in fortune¬ 
telling and all kinds of superstitions. I 
wish we hadn’t gone. What I have heard 
does affect me strangely, strangely. I wish 
we had not gone.” 

We were now descending the hill, but 
as we walked Miss Sherwood kept glancing 
behind her as if afraid of someone or some¬ 
thing following us. Suddenly she stopped, 
turned round and clutched my arm. 

“Hark! Who is that?” she whispered, 
pointing her hand towards a dark shadow 
beneath the trees. “ There is someone 
coming after us, I am certain there is. 
Don’t you see a figure behind that clump? 
Who can it be ? Listen.” 

We waited and stood silent for a moment, 
gazing towards the spot which the girl had 
indicated. The sharp snap of a dead twig 
followed by the rustling noise of rapidly 
retreating footsteps sounded through the 
stillness. I felt Miss Sherwood’s hand 
tremble on my arm. 

“ There certainly was someone there,” said 
Dufrayer ; “ but why should not there be ? ” 

“ Why, indeed ? ” I echoed. “ There is 
nothing to be frightened about, Miss Sher¬ 
wood. It is doubtless one of Mother 
Heriot’s bucolic patients.” 
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may be sounds of much penetration as 
interpreted by the hearing faculty of other 
creatures. A curious illustration of this fact 
is to be noticed near my own home in 
Berkshire. I have often gone out on my 
lawn just before nine o’clock on a still night, 
when the wind was either dead calm or else 
blowing softly from the south, and having 
accurate time, have listened with all my ears 
for the report of the evening gun at Ports¬ 
mouth, forty miles away, but neither myself 
nor any friends who have been with me have 
ever succeeded in catching even the slightest 
suspicion of the sound. Yet you may go to 
the neighbouring preserves, and, precisely 
after the hour, the pheasants will give a 
startled flutter. Unquestionably, the birds 
detect the sound that, too feeble to affect 
ourselves, yet conveys alarm to their more 
sensitive hearing. The same may also be 
said of other vibrations which are not 
feeble, but on the contrary intense and rapid 
—in fact, so rapid as to be just beyond 
the human auditory scale. Mr. F, Gallon, 
the famous anthropologist, has invented a 
little whistle with an adjustable plug, by 
which it can be rendered more and more 
shrill until it ceases to give any true note 
at all to our ears ; yet a little dog may clearly 
hear it as a whistle still, and respond readily 


to its call. The little instrument, in use, is 
here pictured. 

Many of the facts just mentioned were 
dealt with by the late Professor Tyndall in a 
memorable series of experiments carried on 
chiefly at South Foreland. The results of 
that inquiry fairly took the scientific world 
by surprise. It went to show that the 


behaviour of sound was not always the same. 
That on some occasions horns could be heard 
farther than guns; on another occasion the 
guns would surpass the horns. In some 
conditions of atmosphere, irrespective of 
wind, sounds would penetrate much farther 
than at other times ; while it was taken, as 
the result of former experiment, that sounds 
attain greatest audibility not down the wind, 
hut across it. The maximum range of sound 
was sought out at sea and obtained, but this 
experiment, as then carried out, was far 
inferior to the same when tried from a 
balloon. In the case of observers at sea, 
there is always some extraneous sound 
present—the lapping of the water against the 
vessel's side; the breeze stirring through the 
rigging, and so on; while in a lofty balloon 
the silence is profound. Moreover, the 

sound must travel directly down the wind 
and with the farther advantage of ascent ; 
thus a greater and surer record may 
be obtained. The most curious dis¬ 

covery, however, that the learned Professor 
claimed to have made was the existence of 
what he termed “acoustic clouds ,' 3 />., 
floating masses of air of different density to 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, and 
which, though wholly invisible, are incapable 
of reflecting sound and causing echoes out of 
the empty air. Indeed, it was 
assumed that the rolling of 
thunder is due to reverberations 
not from frowning thunder- 
packs, but from flocculent 
masses of these acoustic 
vapours present always around 
us. 

Altogether the above-men¬ 
tioned investigations under¬ 
taken by Professor Tyndall 
under the auspices of Trinity 
House are the most important 
on record, and give the valu¬ 
able results of one of our most 
eminent experimentalists* 

Facilities, however, for further 
observations have rapidly de¬ 
veloped since then. Principles 
are better understood. New 
methods have been found, and 
instruments of extreme delicacy introduced. 
Even the microscope has been called upon 
to lend its aid, and the trace of a suitable 
phonograph can be made to reveal to the 
eye differences of sound intensities difficult 
to compare by ear. 

It was, therefore, under most propitious 
circumstances that the first ascent which I 
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“ You are troubled about something,” I 
said. 

“ Oh, lama very silly girl/' she replied. 

“ Will you not tell me about it?” 1 con¬ 
tinued. "I will respect your confidence, and 
give you my sympathy.” 

“ I ought not to encourage my nervous 
fears,” she replied. “ By the way, did father 
tell you about the legend connected with this 
house ? ” 

** He did.” 

“ This is the night when the herb-woman 
appears.” 

“My dear child, you don’t suppose that a 
spirit from the other world really comes back 
in that fashion ! 

Dismiss it from 
your mind — 
there is nothing 
in it.” 

“So you say,” 
she answered, 

“ but you never 
saw ” — she be¬ 
gan to tremble, 
and raising her 
hand brushed it 
across her eyes. 

“I feel a ghostly 
influence in the 
air,” she said; 

“ I know that 
somethin g 
dreadful will 
happen to- 
night.” 

“ You think 
that, because 
the fortune-teller 
frightened you 
yesterday." 

She gave me 
a startled and 
w i d e - a w a k e 
glance. 

“What do 
you mean ? ” 

“ I judge from 
your face and manner. If you will take 
courage and unburden your mind, I may, 
doubtless, be able to dispel your fears.” 

“ But she told me what she did under the 
promise of secrecy; dare I break my word ? ” 

“ Under the circumstances, yes,” I 
answered, quickly. 

“ Very well, I will tell you. I don't feel 
as if I could keep it to myself another 
moment. But you on your part must faith¬ 
fully promise that St shall go no farther,” 
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“I will make the promise,” I said. 

She looked me full in the face, 

“Come into the conservatory,” she said. 
She took my hand, and led me out of the 
long, low drawing-room into a great con¬ 
servatory at the farther end. It was lit with 
many Chinese lanterns, which gave a dim, 
and yet bright, effect. We went and stood 
under a large lemon tree, and Miss Sherwood 
took one of my hands in both her own. 

“ I shall never forget that scene yester¬ 
day,” she said. “ I could scarcely see the face 
of the gipsy, but her great, brilliant eyes 
pierced the gloom, and the feel of her hand 
thrilled me when it touched mine. She 

asked me to 
kneel by her, 
and her voice 
was very full, 
and deep, and 
of great power; 
it was not like 
that of an un¬ 
educated wo¬ 
man. She spoke 
very slowly, w r ith 
a pause between 
each word. 

“ ( I pity you, 
for you are close 
to death/ she 
began. 

“ I felt myself 
quite incapable 
of replying, and 
she continued 
“‘Not your 
own death, nor 
even that of 
your father, but 
all the same you 
are very close to 
death. Death 
will soon touch 
you, and it will 
be cold, and 
mysterious, and 
awful, and try as 
you may, you cannot guard against it, for it 
will come from a very unlooked-for source, 
and be instant and swift in its work. Now 
ask me no more—go ! J 

“ ‘ But what about the fortunes of the two 
gentlemen who are waiting outside? * I said. 

ut I have told you the fortunes of those 
men/ she answered ; ‘go ! * 

“She waved me away with her hand, and I 
went out. That is all, Mr. Head. I do not 
know what it means, but you can understand 
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that to a nervous girl like me it has come as 
a shock.” 

“I can, truly,” I replied; “and now you 
must make up your mind not to think of it 
any more. The gipsy saw that you were 
nervous, and she thought she would heighten 
the impression by words of awful portent, 
which doubtless mean nothing at all.” 

Rosaly tried to smile, and I think my 
words comforted her. She little guessed the 
battle I was having with my own heart. The 
unaccountable depression which had assailed 
me of late now gathered thick like a pall. 

Late that evening I went to Dufrayer’s 
room. I had promised Miss Sherwood that 
I would not betray her confidence, but the 
words of the gipsy in the herb-woman’s hut 
kept returning to me again and again. 

“ Ipity you, for you are close to death. You 
cannot guard against it, for it will come from 
an unlooked-for source, and be instant and 
swift in its work.” 

“ What is the matter ? ” said Dufrayer, 
glancing into my face. 

“ I am depressed,” I replied ; “ the ghostly 
legend belonging to this house is affecting me.” 

He smiled. 

“ And by the way,” I added, “ you are 
sleeping in the room where the murder was 
committed.” 

He smiled again, and gave me a glance of 
amused commiseration. 

“ Really, Head,” he cried, “ this sort of 
thing is unlike you. Surely old wives’ fables 
ought not to give you a moment’s serious 
thought. The fact that an unfortunate lad 
was murdered in this room cannot affect my 
nerves some twenty years afterwards. Do go 
to bed, my dear fellow; you need a long sleep.” 

He bade me good night.* I had no excuse 
to linger, and I left him. 

Just as 1 had reached the door, he called 
after me. 

“Good-night, old man ; sleep well.” 

I turned and looked at him. He was 
standing by the window, his face was towards 
me, and he still wore that inscrutable smile 
which was one of his special characteristics. 
I left him. I little guessed .... 

I retired to my room ; my brain was on 
fire ; it was impossible for me to rest. What 
was yesterday but a vague suspicion was now, 
assuming the form of a certainty. Only one 
person could have uttered the words which 
Miss Sherwood had heard. Beyond doubt, 
Madame Koluchy had known ofour proposed 
visit to Rokesby. Beyond doubt, she, in 
company with some gipsies, had joined our 
train, and when we arrived at Rokesby, she 
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alighted there also. With her knowledge of 
the gipsies, an acquaintanceship with Mother 
Heriot would be easily made. To take 
refuge in her hut would be a likely contin¬ 
gency. Why had she done so ? What 
mischief could she do to us from such a 
vantage point ? Suddenly, like a vivid flash, 
the memory of the secret passage, which 
none of the inmates of the house could dis¬ 
cover, returned to me. In all probability 
this passage was well known to Mother 
Heriot, for had not her mother committed 
the murder which had taken place in this 
very house, and did not the legend say that 
she had entered the house, and quitted it 
again, through the secret passage ? 

I quickly made up my mind. I must act, 
and act at once. I would go straight to the 
hut; I would confront Madame ; I would meet 
her alone. In open combat I had nothing 
to fear. Anything was better than this wear¬ 
ing and agonizing suspense. 

I waited in my room until the steps of the 
old rector retiring for the night were heard, 
and then went swiftly downstairs. I took 
the key of the hall door from its hook on the 
wall, opened it, locked it behind me, went to 
the stables, secured a lantern, and then began 
my ascent of Grey Tor. 

The night was clear and starlit, the moon 
had not yet risen, but the stars made sufficient 
light for me to see my way. After a little 
over an hour’s hard walking, I reached the 
herb-woman’s hut. I thundered on the door 
with my stick, and in a minute the dame 
appeared. Suddenly I remembered that she 
was dumb, but she could hear. I spoke to her. 

“ I have a word to say to the stranger 
who was here yesterday,” I began. “ Is she 
within ? I must see her at once.” 

The herb-woman shook her head. 

“ I do not believe you,” I said; “ stand 
aside, I must search the hut.” 

She stood aside, and I entered. There 
was no one else present. The hut was small, 
a glance showed me each corner—the herb- 
woman’s guest had departed. 

Without even apologizing for my abrupt 
intrusion, I quickly ran down the mountain, 
and, as I did so, the queer rhyme which con¬ 
tained the key to the secret passage occurred 
to my memory. I had my memorandum- 
book with me ; I opened it now, and read 
the words :— 

When the Yew and Star combine, 

Draw it twenty cubits line ; 

Wait until the saintly lips 
Shall the belfry spire eclipse. 

Cubits eight across the first, 

There shall lie the tomb accurst. 
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Prom *1 TUB CAPTIVE HAU.DON. 

may be gathered from the first illustra¬ 
tion of ibis paper, where a photograph 
of some of them is reproduced, and in 
which it may be noticed that the taper¬ 
ing of the longer tubes is less abrupt than 
in the short instrument—really made for a 
foreign Government The right degree of 
taper was discovered only by experiment, and 
was found to be a most important factor in 
construction. The tub-like resonant receiver 
on the left responds to concussions by the 
singing of piano-wires stretched within, and 
the duration of their vibrations is the measure 
of the sound tested. Among other instru¬ 
ments used must here be mentioned the 
ubiquitous bicycle, which proved simply 
invaluable for rapidly and silently travelling 
from station to station. 

Our balloon, of 4,000 cubic feet capacity, 
under the pilotage of Messrs. P. and A. 
Spencer, was first utilized as a “captive,” 
after which it was liberated at an exact 
moment, and as it rose aloft the well-rehearsed 
programme was once more carried through, 
and without a hitch. At every half-minute pre¬ 
concerted signals were delivered below, and 
their arrival accurately timed and determined 


in the steadily retreating car. 
First in order came simple 
speech, a word of command, 
a cry, a shout, then the blast of 
a horn, of two horns, of various 
forms of horns, of horns in 
unison, in harmony, and in dis¬ 
cord. Then a rifle party formed 
up and fired single shots, then 
a roll, then a volley. After that, 
steam-power instruments lent 
their voices; and lastly the 
powerful fog-signals were requi¬ 
sitioned, and ear-splitting 
reports roared out at due in¬ 
tervals, until the voyagers had 
got a start of full half an hour. 

Meanwhile, it had been 
arranged that the tenor bell of 
a neighbouring church should 
be set ringing, and guns of 
different calibre fired at Ports¬ 
mouth, so that any exalted 
power of hearing aloft might 
be estimated. All worked well. 
The comparison of sounds 
travelling upwards was well 
registered, their penetration 
tested in calm silence, the 
blending of different notes, the 
toning-down of discord, and 
even the velocity of sound as 
it travelled to upper strata. This was not 
a difficult feat. The occupants of the car 
knew to a fraction of a second when each 
fog - signal was fired. They also knew 
every field and homestead over which they 
journeyed, and their own height. Thus, the 
elements of time and space were determined, 
and the mean of many observations could be 
taken. Many other problems were grappled 
with, and among many results perhaps none 
was more convincing than when at a great 
height we tried the effect of a trumpet 
upon a group of harvesters below, and put 
the question : “ What’s the time ?” and after 
due interval the answer, gathered in our big 
receiver, came up with an unmistakable— 
u Six o'clock.” 

This was a record in itself, and would have 
given sufficient proof, if proof had been 
wanting, that our maiden scientific ascent 
has brought us excellent promise for the 
future. Our memorandum-books are filled 
with notes, and we may at least assert that 
of all our previous results, noticed above, 
none have been disproved, while we fairly 
feel ourselves in hot pursuit of fresh and 
further fact. 
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The Brotherhood of the Seven - Kings. 

By L. T. Meade and Robert Eustace. 

X.—THE DOOM. 


HE mysterious disappearance 
of Mme. Koluchy was now 
the universal topic of conver¬ 
sation. Her house was de¬ 
serted, her numerous satellites 
were not to be found. The 
woman herself had gone as it were from the 
face of the earth. Nearly every detective in 
London was engaged in her pursuit. Scot¬ 
land Yard had never been more agog with 
excitement; but day after day passed, and 
there was not the most remote tidings of her 
capture. No clue to her whereabouts could 
be obtained. That she was alive was certain, 
however, and my apprehensions never 
slumbered. I began to see that cruel face 
in my dreams, and whether I went abroad or 
whether I stayed at home, it equally haunted 
me. 

A few days before Christmas I had a visit 
from Dufrayer. He found me pacing up 
and down my laboratory. 

“ What is the matter ? ” he said. 

“ The old story,” I answered. 

He shook his head. 

“ This won’t do, Norman; you must turn 
your attention to something else.” 

“ That is impossible,” I replied, raising 
haggard eyes to his face. 

He came up and laid his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“ You want change, Head, and you must 
have it. I have come in the nick of time 
with an invitation which ought to suit us 
both. We have been asked down to Rokesby 
Rectory to spend Christmas with my old 
friend, the rector. You have often heard 
me talk of William Sherwood. He is one 
of the best fellows I know. Shall I accept 
the invitation for us both ? ” 

“ Where is Rokesby Rectory ? ” I asked. 

“ In Cumberland, about thirty miles 
from Lake W'indermere, a most picturesque 
quarter. We shall have as much seclusion 
as we like at Sherwood’s house, and the air 
is bracing. If we run down next Monday, 
we shall be in time for a merry Christmas. 
What do you say? ” 

I agreed to accompany Dufrayer, and the 
following Monday, at an early hour, we started 
on our journey. Nothing of any moment 
occurred, except that at one of the large 
junctions a party of gipsies got into a third- 
class compartment near our own. Amongst 
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them I noticed one woman, taller than the 
rest, who wore a shawl so arranged over her 
head as to conceal her face. The unusual 
sight of gipsies travelling by train attracted 
my attention, and I remarked on it to 
Dufrayer. Later on I noticed, too, that they 
were singing, and that one voice was clear, 
and full, and rich. The circumstance, how¬ 
ever, made very little impression on either 
of us. 

At Rokesby Station the gipsies left the 
train, and each of them carried his or her 
bundle, disappearing almost immediately into 
a thick pine forest, which stretched away to 
the left of the little station. 

The peculiar gait of the tall woman attracted 
me, and I was about to mention it to 
Dufrayer, when Sherwood’s sudden appear¬ 
ance and hurried, hospitable greeting put it 
out of my head. Sherwood was a true 
specimen of a country parson ; his views were 
broad-minded, and he was a thorough sports¬ 
man. 

The vicarage was six miles from the 
nearest station, but the drive through the 
bracing air was invigorating, and I felt some 
of the heaviness and depression which had 
made my life a burden of late already leaving 
me. 

When we reached the house we saw a 
slenderly-made girl standing in the porch. 
She held a lamp in her hand, and its bright 
light illuminated each feature. She had 
dark eyes and a pale, somewhat nervous face ; 
she could not have been more than eighteen 
years of age. 

“ Here we are, Rosaly,” called out her 
father, “ and cold too after our journey. I 
hope you have seen to the fires.” 

“ Yes, father; the house is warm and com¬ 
fortable,” was the reply. 

The girl stepped on to the gravel, and 
'held out her hand to Dufrayer, who was an 
old friend. Dufrayer turned and introduced 
me. 

“Mr. Head, Rosaly,” he said; “you have 
often heard me talk of him.” 

“ Many times,” she answered. “ How do 
you do, Mr. Head ? I am very glad indeed 
to welcome you here—you seem quite like an 
old friend ; but come in both of you, do —you 
must be frozen.” 

She led the way into the house, and we 
found ourselves in a spacious and very lofty 
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found me by the wayside, and 
had meant to complete the 
work which she had begun last 
night. Had she still possessed 
her syringe I should now have 


A KOir^H'LuulCJttc; man was penhinCf qvek me. 

moment my eyes met his. H The lady said 
to throw cold water on you and you'd be 
better.” 

The man’s words roused me as no ordinary 
restorative could do. I sat up, and the next 
moment had tottered to my feet 

i( The lady ? ” I said, 14 Did you mention 
a lady? What lady?” 

“A tall lady/ 1 was the reply, “a stranger 
in these parts. She was bending over you 
when I come along. She had black eyes, 
and I thought she was giving you something 
to bring you round. When she saw me she 
said, * You dash cold water over him, and 
he'll come to.' ” 

“ But w here is the lady now ? 77 I gasped. 

u There by yonder hill, just going over the 
brow, don't you see?” 

“1 do, and I know who she is. I must 
overtake her. Good-bye, my man, i am all 
right.” 

So I was : the sudden stimulus had renewed 
my faltering strength. I recognised that 
figure. With that grace, inimitable and 
perfect, which never at any moment deserted 
it, it was moving from my view. Yes, I 
knew it Mine. Koluchy had doubtless 
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been a dead man. Where was 
she going ? Doubtless to catch 
the very train to which I was 
hurrying. If so, we should meet 
almost immediately, I hurried 
forward. Once again I caught 
sight of the figure in the far 
distance, I could not get up 
to it, and suddenly I felt that 
I did not want to, I should 
meet her in London to-night. 
That was my thought of 
thoughts. 

As I approached the great 
junction I heard the whistle of 
a coming train. It was the 
express. It dashed into the 
station just as I reached it I 
was barely in time. Without 
waiting for a ticket I stumbled 
almost in a fainting condition 
into the first carriage I could 
reach, The train moved on. 
1 felt a sudden sense of satisfac¬ 
tion. Mine. Koluchy was also 
on board. 

How that awful journey was 
passed is difficult for me to remember. 
Beyond the thought of thoughts that 
Madame and I were rushing to London by 
the same train, that we should beyond doubt 
meet soon, I had little feeling of any sort. 
Her hour was close at hand my hour of 
vengeance was nigh. 

At the first junction I handed tw-o telegrams 
to a porter and desired him to send them off 
immediately. They were to Tyler and Ford. 

When between eight and nine o’clock that 
night we reached Huston, the detectives were 
waiting for me, 

u Mme. Koluchy is in the train,” I said 
to them ; “ you can apprehend her if you are 
quick—there is not an instant to lose.” 

The men in wild excitement began to 
search along the platform, I followed them. 
Surely Madame could not have already es¬ 
caped. She had not the faintest idea that I 
was in the train ; she would take things 
leisurely when she reached Huston. So I had 
hoped, but my hopes were falsified. Now here 
could we get even a glimpse of the face for 
which we sought. 

"Ne\cr mind,” said Ford, “I also have 
news, and I believe that our success is 
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dropped her voice, and a faint sigh escaped 
her lips. 

I looked at her again with curiosity. 

“ The place was spoiled by the last rector,” 
she went on. “ He and his family committed 
many acts of vandalism, but father has done 
his best to restore the house to its ancient 
appearance. You shall see it to-morrow, if 
you are really interested.” 

“ I take a deep interest in old houses,” I 
answered ; “ and this, from the little I have 
seen of it, is quite to my mind. Doubtless 
you have many old legends in connection 
with it, and if you have a real ghost it will 
complete the charm.” 

I smiled as I spoke, but the next instant 
the smile died on my lips. A sudden flame 
of colour had rushed into" Miss Sherwood’s 
face, leaving it far paler than was natural. 
She dropped her napkin, and stooped to pick 
it up. As she did so, I observed that the 
rector was looking at her anxiously. He 
immediately burst into conversation, com¬ 
pletely turning the subject into what I 
considered a trivial channel. 

A few moments later the young girl rose 
and left us to our wine. 

As soon as we were alone, Sherwood asked 
us to draw our chairs to the fire and began to 
speak. 

“ I heard what you said to Rosaly, Mr. 
Head,” he began ; “and I am sorry now that 
I did not warn you. There is a painful legend 
connected with this old house, and the ghost 
whom you so laughingly alluded to exists, as 
far as my child is concerned, to a painful 
degree.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered. 

“ I do not believe in the ghost myself,” he 
continued ; “ but I do believe in the 
influence of a very strong, nervous terror 
over Rosaly. If you like, I will tell you the 
story.” 

“ Nothing could please me better,” I 
answered. 

The rector opened a fresh box of cigars, 
handed them to us, and began. 

“ The man who was my predecessor here 
had a scapegrace son, who got into serious 
trouble with a peasant girl in this forest. He 
took the girl to London, and then deserted 
her. She drowned herself. The boy’s 
father vowed he would never see the- lad 
again, but the mother pleaded for him, and 
there was a sort of patched-up reconciliation. 
He came down to spend Christmas in the 
house, having faithfully promised to turn 
over a new leaf. There were festivities and 
high mirth. 
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“On Christmas night the whole family 
retired to bed as usual, but soon afterwards 
a scream was heard issuing from the room 
where the young man slept—the West Room 
it is called. By the way, it is the one you are 
to occupy, Dufrayer. The rector rushed into 
the room, and, to his horror and surprise, 
found the unfortunate young man dead, 
stabbed to the heart. There was, naturally, 
great excitement and alarm, more particularly 
when it was discovered that a well-known 
herb-woman, the mother of the girl whom the 
young man had decoyed to London, had 
been seen haunting the place. Rumour 
went so far as to say that she had entered 
the house by means of a secret passage 
known only to herself. Her name was 
Mother Heriot, and she was regarded by 
the villagers as a sort of witch. This woman 
was arrested on suspicion ; but nothing was 
definitely proved against her, and no trial 
took place. Six weeks later she was found 
dead in her hut, on Grey Tor, and since 
then the rumour is that she haunts the 
rectory on each Christmas night—entering 
the house through the secret passage which 
we none of us can discover. This story is 
rife in the house, and I suppose Rosaly heard 
it from her old nurse. Certain it is that, 
when she was about eight years old, she was 
found on Christmas night screaming violently, 
and declaring that she had seen the herb- 
woman, who entered her room and bent 
down over her. Since then her nerves have 
never been the same. Each Christmas as it 
comes round is a time of mental terror to her, 
although she tries hard to struggle against 
her fears. On her account I shall be glad 
when Christmas is over. I do my best to 
make it cheerful, but I can see that she 
dreads it terribly.” 

“ What about the secret passage ? ” I inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ Ah! I have something curious to tell 
you about that.” said the old rector, rising as 
he spoke. “ There is not the least doubt 
that it exists. It is said to have been made 
at the time of the Monmouth Rebellion, and 
is supposed to be connected with the church¬ 
yard, about two hundred yards away; but 
although we have searched, and have even 
had experts down to look into the matter, we 
have never been able to get the slightest clue 
to its whereabouts. My impression is that it 
was bricked up long ago, and that whoever 
committed the murder entered the house by 
some other means. Be that as it may, the 
passage cannot be found, and we have long 
ceased to trouble ourselves about it.” 
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“ But have you no clue whatever to its 
whereabouts ? ” I asked. 

“Nothing which I can call a clue. My 
belief is that we shall have to pull down the 
old pile before we find the passage,” 

11 I should like to search for it,” I said, 
impulsively; “these sorts of things interest 
me immensely.” 

“ I could give you a sort of key* Head, if 
that would beany use/’said Sherwood ; “ it is 
in an old black-letter book.” As he spoke 
he crossed the room, took a book bound in 
vellum, with silver clasps, from a locked book¬ 
case, and, opening it, laid it before me. 

11 This book contains a history' of Rokesby/ 1 
he continued. “Can you read black-letter?” 

1 replied that I could. 

He then turned a page, and pointed to 
some rhymed words. “ More than one 
expert has puzzled over these lines/ 1 he con¬ 
tinued, “ Read for yourself.” 

I read aloud, slowly :— 

When the Yew and Star combine, 

Draw it twenty cubits line ; 

Wait until I he saintly lips 
Shall the belfry spire eclipse. 

Cubits eight across Ihe first* 

There shall lie the tomb accurst. 


J READ ALOUD, SLOWLY. 

by It 


“ And you have never succeeded in 
solving this?” I continued. 

“We have often tried, but never with 
success. The legend runs that the passage 
goes into the churchyard, and has a connec¬ 
tion with one of the old vaults, but I know 
nothing more. Shall we join Rosaly in the 
drawing-room ? ” 

“ May I copy this old rhyme first ? st I 
asked. 

My host looked at me curiously; then he 
nodded. I took a memorandum-book from 
my pocket and scribbled down the words. 
Mr, Sherwood then locked up the book in its 
accustomed place, and we left the subject of 
the secret passage and the ghost, to enjoy 
the rest of the evening in a more everyday 
manner. 

The next morning, Christmas Eve, was 
damp and chili, for a thaw had set in during 
the night Miss Sherwood asked Dufrayer 
and me to help her with the church decora¬ 
tions, and we spent a busy morning in the 
very old Norman church just at the back of the 
vicarage. When we left it, on our way home 
to lunch, I could not help looking round the 
churchyard with interest. Where was the 
tomb accurst into which the 
secret passage ran ? As I 
could not talk, however, on 
the subject with Miss Sher¬ 
wood, I resolved, at least for 
the present, to banish it from 
my mind. A sense of strong 
depression was still hanging 
over me, and Mme. Koluchy, 
herself, seemed to pervade 
the air. Yet, surely, no 
place could be farther from 
her accustomed haunts than 
this secluded rectory at the 
base of the Cumberland Hills. 

“The day is brightening/ 1 
said Rosaly, turning her eyes 
on my face, as we were 
entering the house ; “ sup¬ 
pose we go for a walk after 
lunch ? If you like, we could 
go up Grey lor and pay a 
visit to Mother Heriot.” 

“Mother Heriot?” I re¬ 
peated, in astonishment 
“ Yes—the herb-woman— 
but do you know about her ? n 
“ Your father spoke about 
a woman of the name last 
night” 

“ Oh, I know,” replied 
Qric Mi p|* ftheTvtood, hastily; 
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“ but he alluded to the mother—the dread¬ 
ful ghost which is said to haunt Rokesby. 
This is the daughter. When the mother 
died a long time ago, after committing a 
terrible murder, the daughter took her name 
and trade. She is a very curious person, and 
I should like you to see her. She is much 
looked up to by the neighbours, although 
they also fear her. She is said to have 
a panacea against every sort of illness : she 
knows the property of each herb that grows 
in the neighbourhood, and has certainly per¬ 
formed marvel¬ 
lous cures." 

" Does she deal 
in witchcraft and 
fortune-telling ?" 

I asked, 

a A little of 
the latter, 
beyond doubt." 
replied the girl, 
laughing; “ she 
shall tell your 
Fortune this after¬ 
noon, What fun 
it will be ! We 
must hurry with 
lunch, for the 

days are so short 
now/ 1 

Soon after the 
mid-day meal we 
set off, taking 
the road for a 
mile or two, and 
then, turning 
sharply to the 

right, we began 
to ascend Grey 
Tor. Our path 
led through a 
wood of dark 
pine and larches, 
which clothed 
the side of the 
summit of the 

hill. The air was still very chilly, and it 
struck damp as we entered the pine forest 
Wreaths of white mist clung to the dripping 
branches of the trees, the earth was soft and 
yielding, with fallen pine leaves and dead fern. 

“ Mother Heriot’s hut is just beyond the 
wood," said Rosaly ; "you will see it as soon 
as we emerge. Ah ! there it is," she cried. 

1 looked upward and saw a hut made of 

stone and mud, which seemed to cling 

to the bare side of the mountain. 

We walked quickly up a winding path, that 


grew narrower as we proceeded. Suddenly 
we emerged on to a little plateau on the 
mountain side. It was grass covered and 
strewn with grey granite boulders. Here 
stood the rude hut. From the chimney 
some smoke was going straight up like a 
thin, blue ribbon* As we approached close, 
w'e saw that the door of the hut was shut. 
From the eaves under the roof were hanging 
several small bunches of dried herbs. I 
stepped forward and struck upon the door 
with my stick. It was immediately opened by 

a thin, middle- 
aged woman, 
with a singularly 
lined and 
withered face. I 
asked her if we 
might come in. 
She gave me a 
keen glance from 
out of her beady- 
black eyes, then 
seeing Rosaly, 
her face bright¬ 
ened, she made 
a rapid motion 
with her hand, 
and then, to my 
a stonishment, 
began to speak 
on her fingers. 

" She can hear 
all right, but she 
is quite dumb— 
has been so 
since she was a 
child," said the 
rector’s daughter 
to me. “ She 
does not use the 
ordinary deaf 
and dumb lan¬ 
guage* but she 
taught me her 
peculiar signs 
long ago, and l 
often run up here to have a chat with her, 

"Now, look here, mother," continued the 
girl, going up close to the dame, " I have 
brought two gentlemen to see you : we want 
you to tell us our fortunes. It is lucky to 
have the fortune told on Christmas Eve, is 
it not ? ** 

The herb-woman nodded, then pointed 
inside the hut. She then spoke quickly on 
her fingers. Rosaly turned to us. 

“ We are in great luck/ 1 said the girl, 
excitedly* “ A curious thing has happened. 
Originalfrom 
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Mother Heriot has a visitor staying with her, 
no less a person than the greatest fortune¬ 
teller in England, the Queen of the Gipsies; 
she is spending a couple of nights in the hut. 
Mother Heriot suggests that the Queen of 
the Gipsies shall tell us our fortunes. It will 
be quite magnificent.” 

“ I wonder if the woman she alludes to is 
one of the gipsies who arrived at Rokesby 
Station yesterday,” I said, turning to Dufrayer. 

“ Very possibly,” he answered, just raising 
his brows. 

Rosaly continued to speak, in great excite¬ 
ment. 

“ You consent, don’t you ? ” she said to us 
both. 

“ Certainly,” said Dufrayer, with a smile. 

“ All right, mother,” cried Miss Sherwood, 
turning once again to the herb-woman ; “ we 
will have our fortunes told, and your gipsy 
friend shall tell them. Will she come out to 
us here, or shall we go in to her ? ” 

Again there was a quick pantomime of 
fingers and hands. Rosaly began to interpret. 

“ Mother Heriot says that she will speak to 
her first. She seems to stand in considerable 
awe of her.” 

The herb-woman vanished inside the hut. 
We continued to stand on the threshold. 

I looked at Dufrayer, who gave me an 
answering glance of amusement. Our po¬ 
sition was ridiculous, and yet, ridiculous as it 
seemed, there was a curiously tense feeling 
at my heart, and my depression grew greater 
than ever. I felt myself to be standing on 
the brink of a great catastrophe, and could 
not understand my own sensations. 

The herb - woman returned, and Miss 
Sherwood eagerly interpreted. 

“ How queer ! ” she exclaimed. “ The 
gipsy will only see me alone. I am to meet 
her in the hut. Shall I go ? ” 

“ I should advise you to have nothing to 
do with the matter,” jaid Dufrayer. 

“ Oh, but I am curious. I should like to,” 
she answered. 

“ Well, we will wait for you ; but don’t put 
faith in her silly words.” 

The girl’s face slightly paled. She entered 
the hut; we remained outside. ' 

“ Knowing her peculiar idiosyncrasy, I 
wonder if we did right to let her go in ? ” I 
said to my friend. 

“ Why not ? ” said Dufrayer. 

“ With such a disposition she ought not to 
be indulged in ridiculous superstitions,” I 
said. 

“ She cannot take such nonsense seriously,” 
was his reply. He was leaning up against 
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the lintel of the little hut, his arms folded, 
his eyes looking straight before him. I had 
never seen his face look keener or more 
matter-of-fact. 

A moment later Miss Sherwood re-appeared. 
There was a marked, and quite terrible, 
change in her face—it was absolutely white. 
She avoided our eyes, slipped a piece of 
silver into Mother Heriot’s hand, and said, 
quickly :— 

“ Let us hurry home; it is turning very 
cold.” 

“ Now, what is it ? ” said Dufrayer, as we 
began to descend the mountain ; “ you look 
as if you had heard bad news.” 

“The Queen of the Gipsies was very 
mysterious,” said the girl. 

“ What sort of person was she ? ” I asked. 

“ I cannot tell you, Mr. Head; I saw very 
little of her. She was in a dark part of the 
hut, and was in complete shadow. She took 
my hand and looked at it, and said what I 
am not allowed to repeat.” 

“ I am sorry you saw her,” I answered, “ but 
surely you don’t believe her ? You are too 
much a girl of the latter end of the 
nineteenth century to place your faith in 
fortune-tellers.” 

“ But that is just it,” she answered ; “ I am 
not a girl of the nineteenth century at all, 
and I do most fully believe in fortune¬ 
telling and all kinds of superstitions. I 
wish we hadn’t gone. What I have heard 
does affect me strangely, strangely. I wish 
we had not gone.” 

We were now descending the hill, but 
as we walked Miss Sherwood kept glancing 
behind her as if afraid of someone or some¬ 
thing following us. Suddenly she stopped, 
turned round and clutched my arm. 

“Hark! Who is that?” she whispered, 
pointing her hand towards a dark shadow 
beneath the trees. “ There is someone 
coming after us, I am certain there is. 
Don’t you see a figure behind that clump ? 
Who can it be ? Listen.” 

We waited and stood silent for a moment, 
gazing towards the spot which the girl had 
indicated. The sharp snap of a dead twig 
followed by the rustling noise of rapidly 
retreating footsteps sounded through the 
stillness. I felt Miss Sherwood’s hand 
tremble on my arm. 

“ There certainly was someone there,” said 
Dufrayer ; “ but why should not there be ? ” 

“ Why, indeed ? ” I echoed. “ There is 
nothing to be frightened about, Miss Sher¬ 
wood. It is doubtless one of Mother 

Heriot’s bucolic patients.” 
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Born 1834. 


HE RIGHT 
REV. JOHN 
PERCIVAL, 
Hon. LL.IX, 
Bishop of 
Hereford, was educated 
at Oxford, where he was 
a scholar of Queen’s 
College from 1854 to 
1858, and Fellow of the 
same College from 1858 
to 1862. From i860 to 
1862 he was a master at 
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Rugby School, and was then appointed first 
head master of Clifton College, a post which 
he most successfully filled until 1878, when 
he was elected President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. A few years later he was made 
a Canon of Bristol He has published 
“Some Helps for School Life,” sermons 
preached in Clifton College Chapel, and 
“The Connection of the Universities with 
the Great Towns.” He was one of the 
originators of the University College, Bristol, 
and is known throughout the country, and 
especially in the west, for his exertions for 
the spread of University education among 
the middle classes. In 1887 Dr, Percival 
was appointed head master of Rugby School, 
in succession to Dr. Jex-Bbke, when he 
resigned the Presidency of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and also the Canonry at Bristol 
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He was nominated Bishop 
of Hereford in February, 
1895. Dr, Percival was one 
of the first to preside over 
a meeting in this country 
called to express sympathy 
with Greece in her recent 
troubles. 
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44 You are troubled about something/’ I 
said. 

Oh, I am a very silly girl/ 1 she replied. 

14 Will you not tell me about it?” I con¬ 
tinued- “ I will respect your confidence, and 
give you my sympathy.” 

14 1 ought not to encourage my nervous 
fears/ 1 she replied. “By the way, did father 
tell you about the legend connected with this 
house ? " 

41 He did/’ 

“ This is the night when the herb-woman 
appears.” 

“My dear child. you don't suppose that a 
spirit from the other world really comes back 
in that fashion ! 

Dismiss it from 
your mind — 
there is nothing 
in it” 

“ So you say/’ 
she answered, 

“ but you never 
saw she be¬ 
gan to tremble, 
and raising her 
hand brushed it 
across her eyes. 

“ I feel a ghostly 
influence in the 
air,” she said; 

“ I know that 
something 
dreadful will 
happen to¬ 
night/’ 

“You think 
that, because 
the fortune-teller 
frightened you 
yesterday.” 

She gave me 
a startled and 
wide-awake 
glance. 

u W hat do 
you mean ? ” 

11 1 judge from 
your face and manner. If you will take 
courage and unburden your mind, I may, 
doubtless, be able to dispel your fears/’ 

“ But she told me what she did under the 
promise of secrecy; dare I break my word?” 

u Under the circumstances, yes,” I 
answered, quickly. 

“ Very well, I will tell you. I don’t feel 
as if I could keep it to myself another 
moment. But you on your part must faith¬ 
fully promise that it shall go no farther.” 
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“ I will make the promise,” I said. 

She looked me full in the face. 

“ Come into the conservatory," she said. 
She took my hand, and led me out of the 
long, low drawing-room into a great con¬ 
servatory at the farther end. It was lit with 
many Chinese lanterns, w f hich gave a dim, 
and yet bright, effect. We went and stood 
under a large lemon tree, and Miss Sherwood 
took one of my hands in both her own, 

“ I shall never forget that scene yester¬ 
day," she said, 14 I could scarcely see the face 
of the gipsy, but her great, brilliant eyes 
pierced the gloom, and the feel of her hand 
thrilled me when it touched mine. She 

asked me to 
kneel by her, 
and her voice 
was very full, 
and deep, and 
of great pow-er; 
it was not like 
that of an un¬ 
educated ’wo¬ 
man. She spoke 
very slowly, with 
a pause between 
each word, 

“ e I pity you, 
for you are close 
to death/ she 
began, 

“ I felt myself 
quite incapable 
of replying, and 
she continued 
14 4 Not your 
owm death, nor 
even that of 
your father, but 
all the same you 
are very close to 
death. Death 
will soon touch 
you, and it wall 
be cold, and 
mysterious, and 
awful, and try as 
you may. you cannot guard against it, for it 
will come from a very unlocked for source, 
and be instant and swift in its work. Now 
ask me no more—go ! ’ 

u 4 But what about the fortunes of the two 
gentlemen who are waiting outside ? ? i said. 

lii l have told you the fortunes of those 
men/ she answered ; ‘go !' 

“ She waved me away with her hand, and I 
went out. That is all, Mr, Head. I do not 

know what it means, but you can understand 
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that to a nervous girl like me it has come as 
a shock.” 

“ I can, truly,” I replied; “ and now you 
must make up your mind not to think of it 
any more. The gipsy saw that you were 
nervous, and she thought she would heighten 
the impression by words of awful portent, 
which doubtless mean nothing at all.” 

Rosaly tried to smile, and I think my 
words comforted her. She little guessed the 
battle I was having with my own heart. The 
unaccountable depression which had assailed 
me of late now gathered thick like a pall. 

Late that evening I went to Dufrayer’s 
room. I had promised Miss Sherwood that 
I would not betray her confidence, but the 
words of the gipsy in the herb-woman’s hut 
kept returning to me again and again. 

“ Ipity you, for you are close to death. You 
cannot guard against it, for it will come from 
an unlooked-for source , and be instant and 
swift in its work.” 

“ What is the matter ? ” said Dufrayer, 
glancing into my face. 

“ I am depressed,” I replied ; “ the ghostly 
legend belonging to this house is affecting me.” 

He smiled. 

“ And by the way,” I added, “ you are 
sleeping in the room where the murder was 
committed.” 

He smiled again, and gave me a glance of 
amused commiseration. 

“ Really, Head,” he cried, “ this sort of 
thing is unlike you. Surely old wives’ fables 
ought not to give you a moment’s serious 
thought The fact that an unfortunate lad 
was murdered in this room cannot affect my 
nerves some twenty years afterwards. Do go 
to bed, my dear fellow; you need a long sleep.” 

He bade me good night.* I had no excuse 
to linger, and I left him. 

Just as 1 had reached the door, he called 
after me. 

“ Good-night, old man ; sleep well.” 

I turned and looked at him. He was 
standing by the window, his face was towards 
me, and he still wore that inscrutable smile 
which was one of his special characteristics. 
I left him. I little guessed .... 

I retired to my room ; my brain was on 
fire ; it was impossible for me to rest. What 
was yesterday but a vague suspicion was now, 
assuming the form of a certainty. Only one 
person could have uttered the words which 
Miss Sherwood had heard. Beyond doubt, 
Madame Koluchy had known of our proposed 
visit to Rokesby. Beyond doubt, she, in 
company with some gipsies, had joined our 
train, and when we arrived at Rokesby, she 
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alighted there also. With her knowledge of 
the gipsies, an acquaintanceship with Mother 
Heriot would be easily made. To take 
refuge in her hut would be a likely contin¬ 
gency. Why had she done so ? What 
mischief could she do to us from such a 
vantage point ? Suddenly, like a vivid flash, 
the memory of the secret passage, which 
none of the inmates of the house could dis¬ 
cover, returned to me. In all probability 
this passage was well known to Mother 
Heriot, for had not her mother committed 
the murder which had taken place in this 
very house, and did not the legend say that 
she had entered the house, and quitted it 
again, through the secret passage ? 

I quickly made up my mind. I must act, 
and act at once. I would go straight to the 
hut; I would confront Madame; I would meet 
her alone. In open combat I had nothing 
to fear. Anything was better than this wear¬ 
ing and agonizing suspense. 

I waited in my room until the steps of the 
old rector retiring for the night were heard, 
and then went swiftly downstairs. I took 
the key of the hall door from its hook on the 
wall, opened it, locked it behind me, went to 
the stables, secured a lantern, and then began 
my ascent of Grey Tor. 

The night was clear and starlit, the moon 
had not yet risen, but the stars made sufficient 
light for me to see my way. After a little 
over an hour’s hard walking, I reached the 
herb-woman’s hut. I thundered on the door 
with my stick, and in a minute the dame 
appeared. Suddenly I remembered that she 
was dumb, but she could hear. I spoke to her. 

“ I have a word to say to the stranger 
who was here yesterday,” I began. “ Is she 
within ? I must see her at once.” 

The herb-woman shook her head. 

“I do not believe you,” I said; “stand 
aside, I must search the hut.” 

She stood aside, and I entered. There 
was no one else present. The hut was small, 
a glance showed me each corner—the herb- 
woman’s guest had departed. 

Without even apologizing for my abrupt 
intrusion, I quickly ran down the mountain, 
and, as I d.’d so, the queer rhyme which con¬ 
tained the key to the secret passage occurred 
to my memory. I had my memorandum- 
book with me ; I opened it now, and read 
the words :— 

When the Yew and Star combine, 

Draw it twenty cubits line ; 

Wait until the saintly lips 
Shall the belfry spire eclipse. 

Cubits eight across the first, 

There shall lie the tomb accurst. 
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between a constable and the engineer as to 
whether he could or could not be held 
responsible for the language in which the 
parrot saw fit to indulge when the steward 
happened to drop it. 

The engineer took the cage at his door, 
and, not without some misgivings, took it 
upstairs into the parlour and set it on the 
table. Mrs. Gannett, a simple-looking woman, 
with sleepy brown eyes and a docile manner, 
clapped her hands with joy. 

“ Isn’t it a beauty ? ” said Mr. Gannett, look¬ 
ing at it. “ I bought it to be company for you 
while I’m away.” 

“ You’re too good to me, Jem,” said his 
wife. She walked all round the cage admir¬ 
ing it; the parrot, which was of a highly sus¬ 
picious and nervous disposition, having had 
boys at its last place, turning with her After 
she had walked round him five times, he got 
sick of it, and, in a simple, sailorly fashion, 
said so. 

“ Oh, Jem ! ” said his wife. 

“ It’s a beautiful talker,” said Gannett, 
hastily, “and it’s so clever that it picks up 
everything it hears, but it’ll soon forget it.” 

“ It looks as though it knows what you are 
saying,” said his wife. “Just look at it—the 
artful thing! ” 

The opportunity was too good to be missed, 
and in a few straightforward lies the engineer 
acquainted Mrs. Gannett of the miraculous 
powers with which he had chosen to 
endow it. 

“ But you don’t believe it ? ” said his wife, 
staring at him, open-mouthed. 

“ I do,” said the engineer, firmly. 

“ But how can it know what I’m doing, 
when I’m away ? ’’ persisted Mrs. Gannett. 

“ Ah, that’s its secret,” said the engineer; 
“a good many people would like to know 
that, but nobody has found out yet. It’s 
a magic bird, and when you’ve said that, 
you’ve said all there, is to say about it.” 

Mrs. Gannett, wrinkling her forehead, eyed 
the marvellous bird curiously. 

“ You’ll find it’s quite true,” said Gannett; 
“ when I come back that bird’ll be able to 
tell me how you’ve been, and all about you— 
everything you’ve done during my absence.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” said the astonished 
Mrs. Gannett. 

“ If you stay out after seven of an evening 
or do anything else that I shouldn’t like, that 
bird’ll tell me,” continued the engineer, 
impressively. “ It’ll tell me who comes to 
see you, and, in fact, it will tell me everything 
you do while I’m away.” 

“ Well, it won’t have anything bad to tell 
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of me,” said Mrs. Gannett, composedly, 
“ unless it tells lies.” 

“ It can’t tell lies,” said her husband, con¬ 
fidently ; “ and now, if you go and put your 
bonnet on, we’ll drop in at the theatre for 
half an hour.” 

It was a prophetic utterance, for he made 
such a fuss over the man next to his wife 
offering her his opera-glasses that they left, 
at the urgent request of the management, in 
almost exactly that space of time. 

“ You’d better carry me about in a band- 
box,” said Mrs. Gannett, wearily, as the 
outraged engineer stalked home beside her. 
“ What harm was the man doing ? ” 

“ You must have given him some 
encouragement,” said Mr. Gannett, fiercely; 
“ made eyes at him or something. A man 
wouldn’t offer to lend a lady his opera-glasses 
without-” 

Mrs. Gannett tossed her head, and that so 
decidedly, that a passing stranger turned his 
head and looked at her. Mr. Gannett 
accelerated his pace, and taking his wife’s 
arm led her swiftly home with a passion too 
great for words. 

By the morning his anger had evaporated, 
but the misgivings remained. He left 
after breakfast for the Curlew> which was to 
sail in the afternoon, leaving behind him 
copious instructions by following which his 
wife would be enabled to come down and see 
him off with the minimum exposure of her 
fatal charms. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Gannett dusted the 
room, until coming to the parrot’s cage she 
put down the duster and eyed its eerie 
occupant curiously. She fancied that she 
saw an evil glitter in the creature’s eye, and 
thought that the knowing way in which it 
drew the film over it was as near an ap¬ 
proach to a wink as a bird could get. 

She was still looking at it when there was 
a knock at the door, and a bright little 
woman, rather smartly dressed, bustled into 
the room and greeted her effusively. 

“ I just came to see you, my dear, because 
I thought a little outing would do me good,” 
she said, briskly ; “ and, if you’ve no objection, 
I’ll come down to the docks with you to see 
the boat off.” 

Mrs. Gannett assented readily ; it would 
ease the engineer’s mind, she thought, if he 
saw her w'ith a chaperon. 

“Nice bird,” said Mrs. Cluflins, mechani¬ 
cally bringing her parasol to the charge. 

“ Don’t do that,” said her friend, hastily. 

“ Why not ? ” said the other. 

“ Language! ”, said Mrs. Gannett, solemnly. 
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“ The herb-woman,” she sobbed, “ the 
ghost of the herb-woman. I heard a noise 
and ran on to the landing. I met her—she 
was coming from Mr. Dufrayer’s room—she 
was making straight for yours, Mr. Head. 
Suddenly she saw me, uttered a cry, and 
fled downstairs. Oh, catch her, the ghost! 
the ghost ! ” 

“Did you say the woman was coming 
from Dufrayer’s room ? ” I asked. A sudden 
maddening fear clutched at my heart. Where 
was Dufrayer? Surely he must have heard 
this uproar. J went to his room, opened 
the door, and dashed in. Inside all was 
darkness. 

“Wake up,” I said to him, “something 
dreadful has happened—did you not hear 
Rosaly scream ? Wake up ! ” 

There was no answer. I returned to the 
landing to fetch a light. The rector now 
accompanied me into the room. W'e both 
went up to the silent figure in the bed. I 
bent over him and shook him by the 
shoulder. Still he did not stir. I bent 
lower, and observed on his neck, just behind 
the ear, a slight mark, the mark which a 
hypodermic syringe would make. Good 
God ! what had happened ? 

“ You are close to death. You cannot guard 
against it , try as you may , for it will come 
from an unlooked for source , and be instant 
and swift in its 'work.” 

The words echoed mockingly in my ears. 
I flung down the bed-clothes, and, in an 
access of agony, laid my hand on the heart 
of the man I loved best on earth. He was 
dead ! 

I staggered back, faint and giddy, against 
the bed-post. 

“ See,” I said to the old clergyman, “ her 
work, the fiend; she has been in this house. 
She has entered by the secret passage. Come 
at once; there is not an instant to lose. As 
there is a God in Heaven, she shall pay the 
price for this crime.” 

Sherwood gazed at me, as if he thought 
me bereft of my senses. He could not 
believe that Dufrayer was really dead. I 
pointed to the small wound on his neck, and 
asked him to feel where the heart no longer 
beat. 

“ But who has done it ? ” he said. “ What 
fiend do you allude to ? ” 

“ Mme. Koluchy ; let us follow her.” 

I rushed from the room and downstairs. 
The panel in the hall had been slammed to, 
but my memory could not play me false; I 
knew its position. I found what had been 
so long searched for in vain, touched a spring, 
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and opened it. Sherwood and I hurried 
down the winding passage. Just at the 
entrance to the tomb we came upon a gipsy 
woman’s bonnet and cloak. They had been 
dropped there, doubtless, by Madame when 
she had flown after committing her deadly 
work. We entered the empty tomb. On 
the floor lay a small hypodermic syringe. I 
picked it up—it was broken. To its sides 
clung a whitish-grey substance. I guessed 
what it afterwards proved to be—trinitrin, or 
nitro - glycerine in strong solution. The 
effect of such a terrible poison would be 
instantaneous. 

Sherwood and I returned to the house—the 
place was in an uproar of excitement. The 
local police were called in. I told my strange 
tale, and my strong suspicions, to which they 
listened with breathless interest. 

Rosaly was very ill, going from one strong 
hysterical fit into another. The doctor was 
summoned to attend her. The fact of 
Dufrayer’s death was carefully kept from the 
sick girl. Her father was so distracted about 
her that he could give no attention to anyone 
else. 

Meanwhile I was alone, utterly alone, with 
my anguish and horror. The friend of my 
life had fallen by the hand of Mme. 
Koluchy. A fire was burning in my brain, 
which grew hotter each instant. Never was 
man more pursued with a deadly thirst for 
vengeance. The thought that Madame was 
moment by moment putting a greater dis- 
tn nee between herself and me drove me mad. 
Towards morning I could stand inaction 
no longer, and determined to walk to 
the station. When I got there I learned 
that no train left before nine o’clock. 
This was more than I could bear ; my 
restlessness increased. The junction which 
connected with the main line was a dis¬ 
tance of fifteen miles off. There was no 
carriage to be obtained. Nevertheless, I 
resolved to walk the distance. I had over¬ 
estimated my own strength. I was already 
faint and giddy. The shock had told on me 
more than I dared to own. I had not gone 
half the distance before I was seized with a 
queer giddiness, my eyes grew dim, the earth 
seemed to reel away from me, I staggered 
forward a few steps, and then all was lo§t in 
darkness. I must have stumbled and fallen 
by the wayside, and my fit of unconsciousness 
must have been long, for when I came to 
myself the sun was high in the heavens. A 
rough-looking man, dressed as a workman, 
was bending over me. 

“ You have been real bad,” he said, the 
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‘‘Poor young things,” said Mrs, Cluffins, 
solemnly, as she came up to them. “Don’t 
you worry, Mr. Gannett. I'll look after her 
and keep her from moping.” 

'■ You’re very kind,” said the engineer, 
slowly. 

“ We’ll have a jolly time,” said Mrs. Cluffins. 
“ I often wish my husband was a seafaring 
man. A wife does have more freedom, 
doesn’t she ? ” 

“More what?” inquired Mr. Gannett, 
with huskiness. 

“ More freedom,” said Mrs. Cluffins, 
gravely. “ I always envy sailors' wives. They 
can do as they like No husband to look after 
them for nine or ten months in the year.” 

Before the unhappy engineer could put his 
indignant thoughts into words, there was a 
warning cry from the gangway, and with a 
hasty farewell, he hurried below-. The visitors 
went ashore, the gangway was shipped, and 
in response to the dang of the telegraph, the 
Curlew drifted slowly away from the quay 
and headed for the swing-bridge slowly open¬ 
ing in front of her. 

The two ladies hurried to the pier-head, 
and watched the steamer down the river 
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until a bend hid it from 
view. Then Mrs. Gan¬ 
nett, with a sensation 
of having lost some¬ 
thing, due, so her friend 
assured her, to the want 
of. a cup of tea, went 
slowly back to her 
lonely home. 

In the period of 
grass widowhood which 
ensued, Mrs. Cluffins’s 
visits formed almost 
the sole relief to the 
bare monotony of exist¬ 
ence. As a companion, 
the parrot was an utter 
failure, its language 
being so irredeemably 
bad, that it spent most 
of its time in the spare 
room with a cloth over 
jts cage, wondering 
when the days were 
going to lengthen a bit 
Mrs. Cluffins suggested 
selling it, but her friend repelled the sugges¬ 
tion with horror, and refused to entertain it 
at any price, even that of the publican at the 
corner who, having heard of the bird’s com¬ 
mand of language, was bent upon buying it. 

“ I wonder what that beauty will have to 
tell your husband,” said Mrs. Cluffins, as 
they sat together one day some four months 
after the Curlew's departure. 

“ I should hope that he has forgotten that 
nonsense,” said Mrs. Gannett, reddening; 
“he never alludes to it in his letters.” 

“ Sell it,” said Mrs. Cluffins, peremptorily. 

“ It’s no good to you, and Hobson would 
give anything for it almost.” 

Mrs. Gannett shook her head. “The 
house wouldn’t hold my husband if I did,” 
she remarked, w ith a shiver. 

“ Oh, yes, it would,” said Mrs. Cluffins ; 

“ you do as I tell you, and a much smaller 
house than this would hold him. 1 told C. 
to tell Hobson he should have it for jQ 5 

“ But he mustn't,” said her friend, in alarm. 

“ Leave yourself right in my hands,” said 
Mrs. Cluffins, spreading out two small palms 
and regarding them complacently. “ It’ll be 
all right, I promise you." 

She put her arm round her friend’s waist 
and led her to the window-, talking earnestly. 
In five minutes Mrs. Gannett was wavering, 
in ten she had given way, and in fifteen 
the energetic Mrs. Cluffins was en route for 
Hobson’s, swinging the cage so violently in 
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near. We will go straight to her house. I 
learned not an hour ago that a fresh staff of 
servants had been secured, and the house is 
brightly lit up. Our detectives who surround 
the place are under the impression that she 
will be in her old quarters to-night. I have 
a carriage in waiting : we will start imme¬ 
diately.” 

Without a word I entered it, and we 
drove off. We made no plans beyond the 
intention in each man’s breast that Madame 
should be taken either alive or dead. 

As the carriage drew up at the house I 
noticed that the hall was brilliantly lighted. 
The moment Ford touched the bell a 
flunkey threw the door open, as if he were 
waiting for us. 

“ My mistress is in her laboratory,” was 
his reply to our inquiries. “ She has just 
returned after a journey. I think she ex¬ 
pects you, gentlemen. Will you go to her 
there ?—you know the way.” 

We rapidly crossed the hall and began to 
descend the stone steps. As we did so the 
muffled hum of machinery in rapid motion 
fell on our ears. Just as we reached the 
laboratory door Ford, who had been leading 
the way, stopped and turned round. His face 
was very pale, but he spoke firmly and 
quietly. 

“ There is not the least doubt,” he said, in 
a semi-whisper, “ that we are going into great 
danger. Madame would not receive us like 
this if she had not made a plan for our 
destruction which only she could devise. It 
is impossible to tell what may happen. That 
it will be a terrible encounter, and that it will 
need all our strength and presence of mind, 
is certain, for we are now about to enter the 
very sanctuary of her fiendish arts and 
appliances. I will go first. The moment I 
see her I shall cover her, and if she stirs will 
shoot her dead on the spot.” 

He turned the handle of the door, and we 
slipped silently into the laboratory. 

It was like entering a furnace, the heat was 
stifling. A single incandescent burner shed 
a subdued light over the place, revealing the 
outline of the stone roof and dim recesses in 
the walls. At the farther end stood Madame. 
As we entered, she turned slowly and faced 
us; her face was quiet, her lips closed, her 
eyes alone expressed emotion. 

“ Hands up, or I fire ! ” rang out from 
Ford, who stepped forward and immediately 
covered her with his revolver. 

She instantly obeyed, raising both her 
arms; her eyes now met mine, and the 
faintest of smiles played round her lips. 
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The next instant, as if wrenched from his 
grasp by some unseen power, the weapon 
leapt from Ford’s hands, and dashed itself 
with terrific force against the poles of an 
enormous electro magnet beside him. Every 
loose piece of iron started and sprang 
towards it with a deafening crash. Madame 
must have made the current by pressing 
a key on the floor with her foot. For 
a moment we stood rooted to the 
spot, thunder-struck by the sudden and 
unforeseen method by which we had been 
disarmed. 

Mme. Koluchy still continued to gaze 
at us, but now her smile grew broader, and 
soon it rang out in a' scornful laugh. 

“ It is my turn to dictate terms,” she said, 
in a steady, even voice. “ Advance one step 
towards me, and we die together. Norman 
Head, this is your supposed hour of victory, 
but know that you will never take me either 
alive or dead.” 

As she spoke her hand moved to a small 
lever on the bench beside her. She drew 
herself up to her full, majestic height, and 
stood rigid as a figure carved in marble. I 
glanced at Ford : his lips were firmly com¬ 
pressed, drops of sweat gleamed upon his 
face, he began to breathe quickly through 
distended nostrils, then with a sudden spring 
he bounded forward, and simultaneously 
there leapt up, straight before our eyes, what 
seemed like one huge sheet of white flame. 
So fearfully bright and dazzling was it that it 
struck us like a blow, and Tyler and I fell. 
YVe were blinded by a heat that seemed to 
sear our very eyeballs. The next moment 
all was darkness. 

When I came to myself a cool draught of 
air was blowing upon my face, and Tyler’s 
voice sounded in my ears. I rose, staggering. 
Before my eyes there still seemed to dance a 
thousand sparks and whirling wheels of fire. 
The servants were running about wildly, and 
one of the men had brought a lamp from the 
hall—it lit up the wild and haggard face of 
my companion. 

“We dare not go back,” he whispered, 
pointing to the laboratory door, trembling and 
almost gibbering as he did so. 

“ But what has happened ? ” I said. 

I made a rush towards the laboratory. 
Two of the men held me back forcibly. 

“ It’s not safe, sir,” one of them said ; “the 
room within is a furnace. You would die if 
you entered.” 

By main force I was kept from rushing to 
my own destruction. 
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of the detective, so terribly burnt as to be 
almost unrecognisable, and a few yards farther 
was the mouth of a big hole, from which still 
radiated a fierce heat. By degrees it cooled 
sufficiently to allow us to examine it. It was 
about 8ft. deep and circular in shape. From 
its walls jutted innumerable jets. Their use 
was evident to me at once, for upon the 
floor beside us stood an enormous iron 
cylinder, such as are used for compressed 
gases. These had presumably been used 
before to create by means of the jets one 
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Ford sprang forward Madame must 
have released the iron trap and descended 
through a column of this fearful flame, not 
only causing instantaneous death, but simul¬ 
taneously also an absolute annihilation* 

At the bottom of the well lay a small heap 
of smouldering ashes. These were all the 
earthly remains of the brain that had con¬ 
ceived and the body that had executed 
some of the most malignant designs against 
mankind that the history of the world has 

ever shown. 
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It was an hour later when we entered. 
Even then the heat was almost past bearing. 
Slowly and cautiously Tyler and I approached 
the spot where we had last seen Mine 
Koluchy, Upon the stone flags lay the body 


vast oxyhydrogen flame to give the intensest 
heat known, a heat computed by scientists 
at the enormous temperature of 2,40odeg. 
Centigrade. 

It was evident what had happened. As 
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RICHARD PEARSON HOBSON. 
Born 1870, 

HR brave young lieutenant who, 
in front of the Spanish guns, 
sank the Mcrrimac in Santiago 
Harbour, is an assistant naval 
constructor, not a fighting officer. 
He graduated from the Southern Uni- 
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an assistant naval constructor. He has 
been the recipient of many diplomas and 
honours, and has published both technical 
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versify of Alabama, and later, in 1889, and semi-political works. His recent gallant 
at the head of his class, from the Naval act has justly made him an idol in the 
Academy at Annapolis* In 1891 he became eyes of his patriotic countrymen. 
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in London at the Avenue Theatre, in *895, 

where she played in “ Dandy Dick Whitting¬ 
ton.” For the last three years Miss Haydon 


PRESENT DAY. 
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ADE 4, 

fWn a Pholo. bv Foster it Martm, Melbourne, 

Australia, and played at Melbourne in 11 On 
'Change ” and the title- rok in “Sweet 
lavender,” etc. She first made her debut 


has met with tremendous suc- 
cess s under the popular Gaiety 
management, in the “ Shop 
Girl/ 3 “My Girl,” the “Circus 
Girl,” and the u Runaway 
Girl,” 
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MISS ETHEL 
HAYDON. 


ISS ETHEL 
HAYDON was 
born in Mel¬ 
bourne, Austra¬ 
lia, and at the 
age of sixteen joined the 
Lyric Amateur Club. She 
was very successful in 
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western slopes as far as the eye could see. We 
trudged over it for an hour, when at a height 
of 20,000ft I was forced to turn back* I 
begged Vines to go on and make the ascent 
if possible, taking L*anti with him. He 
followed practically the same route that had 
been taken on the previous attempts, cling¬ 
ing to the protection afforded by the base of 
the cliffs running down from the summit to 
the north. It was absolutely necessary to 
keep on the solid rock or hard snow, and 
avoid as much as possible the soft, broken 
surface caused by thousands of years of 
denudation. In ascending by the line of 
cliffs they reached at mid-day a spot— 
21,500ft—where on our first attempt 
we had left some provisions and instruments. 
Here their further passage towards the summit 
was barred by a precipice, so that they were 
forced to cross the face of the mountain to 
the west in order to reach the couloir 
ascended by Zurbriggcn* In doing this 
they had to pass over the rotten debris 
which covered the whole of this side of the 
mountain* Their patience and endurance 
were sorely tried, for they were now at an 
altitude of nearly 22,000ft., and the fatigue 
caused by slipping and falling on the unreli¬ 
able surface was very great. At each step 
the whole side of the mountain seemed to 
give way, and they were continually thrown 
down on to their hands and knees, some¬ 
times slipping down several yards* It took 


them over an hour to cross this slope to the 
couloir. Not that the distance was very great, 
but they were forced to halt every few minutes* 
Their legs seemed incapable of working for 
more than twenty steps at a time, and the diffi¬ 
culty of breathing seemed to increase at each 
step* At 2 p.m. the couloir was reached, and 
after an ascent of some 300ft. they entered 
a vast amphitheatre filled with masses of 
broken red rock* The opposite wall of this 
was formed by a great arcte y which joined 
the eastern and western peaks of Acon¬ 
cagua, and which ran from one end of the 
mountain to the other. To the left of them 
rose a huge bastion of rock on which was 
the actual summit To the right, cone- 
shaped rocks and aiguilles towered into 
the clouds above. Not a vestige of snow 
was to be seen within this vast inclosure* 
They were nearly 22,500ft. above the sea, 
and in no mood to cope with the frequent 
petty annoyances ’which occurred while 
scrambling over the great rough stones 
and boulders now blocking the way. 
An almost irresistible desire to turn 
and descend, and the longing for some 
stimulating nourishment, seemed to over¬ 
whelm them* In halting they found there 
was only one position for rest and re¬ 
cuperation* The overpowering lassitude 
that seized their lower limbs after sitting or 
reclining made this mode of rest out of 
the question, and instinct soon taught them 
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HE Chief engineer and the 
Third sat at tea on the ss. 
Curleiv in the East India 
Docks. The small and not 
over - clean steward having 
placed everything he could 
think of upon the table, and then added 
everything the Chief could think of, had 
assiduously poured out two cups of tea and 
withdrawn by request The two men ate 
steadily, conversing between bites and 
interrupted occasionally by a hoarse and 
sepulchral voice, the owner of which, being 
much exercised by the sight of the food, 
asked for it, prettily at first, and afterwards 
in a way which at least compelled attention. 

“That’s pretty good for a parrot,'’ said the 
Third, critically. “Seems to know what he's 
saying, too. No, don't give it anything. 
It’ll stop, if you do/" 

“ There's no pleasure to me in listening to 
coarse language/' said the Chief, with dignity. 

He absently dipped a piece of bread and 
butter in the Third’s tea, and, losing it, chased 
it round and round the bottom of the cup 
with his finger, the Third regarding the 
operation with an interest and emotion which 
he was at first unable to understand. 

“You'd better pour yourself out another 
cup/ J he said, thoughtfully, as he caught the 
Third's eye. 

“ I'm going to,” said the other, drily. 

“ The man I bought it of/' said the Chief, 
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giving the bird the sop, “said that it was a 
perfectly respectable parrot, and wouldn’t 
know a bad word if it heard it. I hardly like 
to give it to my wife now.” 

“It’s no good being too particular,” said 
the Third, regarding the other with an ill- 
concealed grin; “that's the worst of all you 
young married fellows. Seem to think your 
wife has got to be wrapped up in brown 
paper. Ten chances to one she’ll be amused." 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders disdain- 
fully. “ I bought the bird to be company for 
her," he said, slowly ; “ she’ll be very lonesome 
without me, Rogers.” 

“ How do you know? ” inquired the other. 

“ She said so,” was the reply, 

“When you've been married as long as I 
have,” said the Third, who, having been 
married some fifteen years, felt that their 
usual positions r were somewhat reversed, 
“yoti'Il know that, generally speaking, they're 
glad to get rid of you/' 

“ What for ?" demanded the Chief, in a 
voice that Othello might have envied. 

“Well, you get in the way a bit,” said 
Rogers, with secret enjoyment; “you see, you 
upset the arrangements. House cleaning 
and all that sort of thing gets interrupted. 
They're glad to see you back at first, and then 
glad to see the hack of you/' 

“There's wives and wives,” said the bride¬ 
groom, tenderly. 

“ And good one,” said the Third, 
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“registered A t at Lloyd’s, but she don’t 
worry about me going away. Your wife’s 
thirty years younger than you, isn’t she?" 

“ Twenty-five,” corrected the other, shortly. 
“ You see, what I’m afraid of is, that she’ll 
get too much attention.” 

“ Well, women like that,” remarked the 
Third, 

“ But I don’t, curse it,” cried the Chief, 
hotly. “When I think of it I go hot all 
over—boiling hot.” 

“ That won't last,” said the other, re¬ 
assuringly. “You won’t care twopence this 
time next year." 

“ We’re not all alike,” growled the Chief; 
“ some of us have got finer feelings than 
others have. I saw the chap next door look¬ 
ing at her as we passed him this morning.” 

“ Good heavens,” said the Third, wildly. 

“ I don’t want any of your confounded im¬ 
pudence,” said the Chief, sharply. “ He put 
his hat on straighter when he passed us. 
What do you think of that?” 

“Can't say,” replied the other, with com¬ 
mendable gravity ; “it might mean any¬ 
thing.” 

“If he has any of his nonsense while I’m 
away, I’ll break his neck,’’ said the Chief, 
passionately. “ I shall know of it” 

The other raised his eyebrows. 

“I’ve asked the landlady 
to keep her eyes open a bit,” 
said the Chief. “ My wife 
was brought up in 
the country, and 
she’s very young 
and simple, so that 
it is quite right and 
proper for her to 
have a motherly old 
body to look after 
her.” 

“Told your wife?” 
queried Rogers. 

“ No,” said the 
other. “ Fact is, 

Rogers, I’ve got an 
idea about that 
parrot. I’m going 
to tell her it's a 
magic bird, and 
will tell me every¬ 
thing she does while 
I’m away. Any¬ 
thing the landlady 
tells me, I shall 
tell her I got from 
the parrot. For one 
thing, I don’t want 
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her to go out after seven of an evening, 
and she’s promised me she won’t If she 
does I shall know, and pretend that I know 
through the parrot. What do you think of 
it?” 

“ Think of it ? ” said the Third, staring at 
him. “Think of it? Fancy a man telling a 
grown-up woman a yarn like that! ” 

“ She believes in warnings, and death 
watches, and all that sort of thing,” said the 
Chief, “ so why shouldn’t she ? ” 

** Well,you’ll know whether she believes in 
it or not when you come back,” said Rogers, 
“and it’ll be a great pity, because it’s a 
beautiful talker, and the best swearer I ever 
heard.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said the other. 

“I mean it’ll get its little neck wrung,” 
said the Third. 

“ Well, we’ll see,” said Gannett. “ I shall 
know what to think if it does die.” 

“ I shall never see that bird again," said 
Rogers, shaking his head as the Chief took 
up the cage and handed it to the steward, 
who was to accompany him home with it. 

The couple left the ship, and proceeded 
down the East India Dock road side by side, 
the only incident being a hot argument 
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between a constable and the engineer as to 
whether he could or could not be held 
responsible for the language in which the 
parrot saw fit to indulge when the steward 
happened to drop it. 

The engineer took the cage at his door, 
and, not without some misgivings, took it 
upstairs into the parlour and set it on the 
table. Mrs. Gannett, a simple-looking woman, 
with sleepy brown eyes and a docile manner, 
clapped her hands with joy. 

“ Isn’t it a beauty ? ” said Mr. Gannett, look¬ 
ing at it. “ I bought it to be company for you 
while I’m away.” 

“ You’re too good to me, Jem,” said his 
wife. She walked all round the cage admir¬ 
ing it; the parrot, which was of a highly sus¬ 
picious and nervous disposition, having had 
boys at its last place, turning with her After 
she had walked round him five times, he got 
sick of it, and, in a simple, sailorly fashion, 
said so. 

“Oh, Jem !” said his wife. 

“ It’s a beautiful talker,” said Gannett, 
hastily, “and it’s so clever that it picks up 
everything it hears, but it’ll soon forget it.” 

“ It looks as though it knows what you are 
saying,” said his wife. “Just look at it—the 
artful thing ! ” 

The opportunity was too good to be missed, 
and in a few straightforward lies the engineer 
acquainted Mrs. Gannett of the miraculous 
powers with which he had chosen to 
endow it. 

“ But you don’t believe it ? ” said his wife, 
staring at him, open-mouthed. 

“ I do,” said the engineer, firmly. 

“ But how can it know what I’m doing, 
when I’m away ? ” persisted Mrs. Gannett. 

“ Ah, that’s its secret,” said the engineer; 
“a good many people would like to know 
that, but nobody has found out yet. It’s 
a magic bird, and when you’ve said that, 
you’ve said all there is to say about it.” 

Mrs. Gannett, wrinkling her forehead, eyed 
the marvellous bird curiously. 

“ You’ll find it’s quite true,” said Gannett; 
“ when I come back that bird’ll be able to 
tell me how you’ve been, and all about you— 
everything you’ve done during my absence.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” said the astonished 
Mrs. Gannett. 

“ If you stay out after seven of an evening 
or do anything else that I shouldn’t like, that 
bird’ll tell me,” continued the engineer, 
impressively. “It’ll tell me who comes to 
see you, and, in fact, it will tell me everything 
you do while I’m away.” 

“ Well, it won’t have anything bad to tell 


of me,” said Mrs. Gannett, composedly, 
“ unless it tells lies." 

“ It can’t tell lies,” said her husband, con¬ 
fidently ; “ and now, if you go and put your 
bonnet on, we’ll drop in at the theatre for 
half an hour.” 

It was a prophetic utterance, for he made 
such a fuss over the man next to his wife 
offering her his opera-glasses that they left, 
at the urgent request of the management, in 
almost exactly that space of time. 

“ You’d better carry me about in a band- 
box,” said Mrs. Gannett, wearily, as the 
outraged engineer stalked home beside her. 
“ What harm was the man doing ? ” 

“ You must have given him some 
encouragement,” said Mr. Gannett, fiercely; 
“ made eyes at him or something. A man 
wouldn’t offer to lend a lady his opera-glasses 
without-” 

Mrs. Gannett tossed her head, and that so 
decidedly, that a passing stranger turned his 
head and looked at her. Mr. Gannett 
accelerated his pace, and taking his wife’s 
arm led her swiftly home with a passion too 
great for words. 

By the morning his anger had evaporated, 
but the misgivings remained. He left 
after breakfast for the Curlew , which was to 
sail in the afternoon, leaving behind him 
copious instructions by following which his 
wife would be enabled to come down and see 
him off with the minimum exposure of her 
fatal charms. 

Left to herself, Mrs. Gannett dusted the 
room, until coming to the parrot’s cage she 
put down the duster and eyed its eerie 
occupant curiously. She fancied that she 
saw an evil glitter in the creature’s eye, and 
thought that the knowing way in which it 
drew the film over it was as near an ap¬ 
proach to a wink as a bird could get. 

She was still looking at it when there was 
a knock at the door, and a bright little 
woman, rather smartly dressed, bustled into 
the room and greeted her effusively. 

“ I just came to see you, my dear, because 
I thought a little outing would do me good,” 
she said, briskly ; “and, if you’ve no objection, 
I’ll come down to the docks with you to see 
the boat off.” 

Mrs. Gannett assented readily ; it would 
ease the engineer’s mind, she thought, if he 
saw her with a chaperon. 

“Nice bird,” said Mrs. Cluffins, mechani¬ 
cally bringing her parasol to the charge. 

“ Don’t do that,” said her friend, hastily. 

“ Why not ? ” said the other. 

“ Language^-” said Mrs. Gannett, solemnly. 
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" M MUST DO SOMETHING TO IT.* SAJI* MBS, CUJFFEN&' 

“ Well, I must do something to it/ said 
Mrs. Cluffins, restlessly. 

She held the parasol near the cage and 
suddenly opened it It was a flaming scarlet, 
and for the moment the shock took the 
parrot's breath away, 

“ He don’t mind that,” said Mrs, Gannett, 

The parrot, hopping to the farther corner 
of the bottom of his cage, said something, 
feebly. Finding that nothing dreadful hap¬ 
pened, he repeated his remark somewhat 
more boldly, and being convinced after all 
that the apparition was quite harmless, and 
that he had displayed his craven spirit for 
nothing, hopped back on his perch and raved 
wickedly. 

“ If that was my bird/ said Mrs. Cluffins, 
almost as scarlet as her parasol, 41 1 should 
wring its neck.” 

“ No, you wouldn't/ said Mrs. Gannett, 
solemnly ; and, having quieted the bird, by 
throwing a doth over its cage, explained its 
properties. 

“ What ! ” said Mrs. Cluffins, unable to 
sit still in her chair. “ You mean to tell me 
that your husband said that ? " 

Mrs. Gannett nodded. 11 He’s awfully 
jealous of me,” she said, with a slight simper. 

u I wish he was my husband/ said Mrs. 
Cluffins, in a thin, hard voice. 44 I wish C. 
would talk to me like that, I wish somebody 
would try and persuade C. to talk to me like 
that.” 

“It shows he’s fond of me,” said Mrs. 
Gannett, looking down. 
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Mrs, Cluffins jumped 
up and, snatching the 
cover off the cage, 
endeavoured, but in 
vain, to get the parasol 
through the bars. 

“And you believe that 
rubbish?” she said, 
scathingly, “ Booh, you 
wretch !" 

li I don't believe 
it/ said her friend, 
taking her gently 
away and covering 
the cage hastily 
just as the bird 
was recovering ; 
41 but I let him 
think I do.” 

“ I call it an 
outrage,” said Mrs, Cluffins, waving 
the parasol wildly, U I never heard 
> of such a thing. I*d like to give Mr. 

Gannett a piece of my mind. Just 
about half an hour of it. He wouldn't be 
the same man afterwards. I’d parrot him.” 

Mrs. Gannett, soothing her agitated friend 
as well as she was able, led her gently to a 
chair and removed her hat, and finding that 
complete recovery was impossible while the 
parrot remained in the room, took that 
wonder-working bird outside. 

By the time they had reached the docks 
and boarded the Curlew , Mrs. Cluffins had 
quite recovered her spirits. She roatried 
about the steamer, asking questions which 
savoured more of idle curiosity than a 
genuine thirst for knowledge, and was at no 
pains to conceal her opinion of those who 
were unable to furnish her with satisfactory 
replies. 

“ I shall think of you every day, Jem/ 
said Mrs. Gannett, tenderly. 

“ I shall think of you every minute,” said 
the engineer, reproachfully. 

He sighed gently and gazed Sn a scandal¬ 
ized fashion at Mrs. Cluffins, who was carry¬ 
ing on a desperate flirtation with one of the 
apprentices. 

44 She’s very light-hearted,” said his wife, 
following the direction of his eyes* 

“She is,” said Mr. Gannett, curtly, as the 
unconscious Mrs. Cluffins shortened her 
parasol and rapped the apprentice playfully 
with the handle. 

44 She seems to be on very good terms with 
Jenkins, laughing and carrying on. 1 don't 
suppose she’s ever seen him before/ said 
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“ JIK. CLUEH.\S WAS CAKKYING ON A DESPERATE 
FLIRTATION." 

‘‘Poor young things,” said Mrs. Cluffins, 
solemnly, as she came up to them. “Don’t 
you worry, Mr. Gannett. I’ll look after her 
and keep her from moping.” 

*' You’re very kind,” said the engineer, 
slowly. 

“ We’ll have a jolly time,” said Mrs. Cluffins. 
“ 1 often wish my husband was a seafaring 
man. A wife does have more freedom, 
doesn’t she ? ” 

“More what?” inquired Mr. Gannett, 
with huskiness. 

“ More freedom,” said Mrs. Cluffins, 
gravely. “ I always envy sailors’ wives. They 
can do as they like No husband to look after 
them for nine or ten months in the year.” 

Before the unhappy engineer could put his 
indignant thoughts into words, there was a 
warning cry from the gangway, and with a 
hasty farewell, he hurried below. The visitors 
went ashore, the gangway was shipped, and 
in response to the clang of the telegraph, the 
Curlew drifted slowly away from the quay 
and headed for the swing-bridge slowly open¬ 
ing in from of her. 

The two ladies hurried to the pier-head, 
and watched the steamer down the river 
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until a bend hid it from 
view. Then Mrs. Gan¬ 
nett, with a sensation 
of having lost some¬ 
thing, due, so her friend 
assured her, to the want 
of. a cup of tea, went 
slowly back to her 
lonely home. 

In the period of 
grass widowhood which 
ensued, Mrs. Ciuffins’s 
visits formed almost 
the sole relief to the 
bare monotony of exist¬ 
ence. As a companion, 
the parrot was an utter 
failure, its language 
being so irredeemably 
had, that it spent most 
of its time in the spare 
room with a cloth over 
its cage, wondering 
when the days were 
going to lengthen a bit. 
Mrs. Cluffins suggested 
selling it, but her friend repelled the sugges¬ 
tion with horror, and refused to entertain it 
at any price, even that of the publican at the 
corner who, having heard of the bird’s com¬ 
mand of language, was bent upon buying it. 

“ I wonder what that beauty will have to 
tell your husband,” said Mrs. Cluffins, as 
they sat together one day some four months 
after the Curlew's departure, 

“ I should hope that he has forgotten that 
nonsense,” said Mrs. Gannett, reddening; 
“he never alludes to it in his letters.” 

“ Sell it,” said Mrs. Cluffins, peremptorily. 

“ It’s no good to you, and Hobson would 
give anything for it almost.” 

Mrs. Gannett shook her head. “The 
house wouldn’t hold my husband if 1 did,” 
she remarked, with a shiver. 

“ Oh, yes, it would,” said Mrs. Cluffins; 
“you do as I tell you, and a much smaller 
house than this would hold him. 1 told C. 
to tell Hobson he should have it for ,£5.” 

“ But he mustn’t,” said her friend, in alarm. 

“Leave yourself right in my hands,” said 
Mrs. Cluffins, spreading out two small palms 
and regarding them complacently. “ It’ll be 
all right, I promise you.” 

She put her arm round her friend’s waist 
and led her to the window, talking earnestly, 
in five minutes Mrs. Gannett was wavering, 
in ten she had given way, and in fifteen 
the energetic Mrs. Cluffins was en route for 
Hobson’s, swinging the cage so violently in 
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her excitement that the parrot was reduced 
to holding on to its perch with claws and 
bill, and could only think. Mrs. Gannett 
watched their progress from the window, and 
with a queer look on her face set down to 
think out the points of attack and defence in 
the approaching fray. 

A week later a four-wheeler drove up to 
the door, and the engineer, darting up three 
steps at a time, dropped an armful of parcels 
on the floor, and caught his wife in an 
embrace which would have done credit to a 
bear. Mrs. Gannett, for reasons, of which 
lack of muscle was only one, responded less 
ardently. 

“ Ha! it’s good to be home again,” said 
Gannett, sinking into an easy chair, and pull¬ 
ing his wife on his knee. “ And how have 
•you been ? Lonely ? ” * 

“ I got used to it,” said Mrs. Gannett, 
softly. 

The engineer coughed. “You had the 
parrot,” he remarked. 

“ Yes, I had the magic parrot,” said Mrs. 
Gannett. 

“ How’s it getting on ?” said her husband, 
looking round. “ Where is it ? ” 

“ Part of it is on the mantelpiece,” said 
Mrs. Gannett, trying to speak calmly, “ part 
of it is in a bonnet-box upstairs, some of it’s 
in my pocket, and here is the remainder.” 

She fumbled in her pocket, and placed in 
his hand a cheap two-bladed clasp knife. 

“ On the mantelpiece,” repeated the 
engineer, staring at the knife ; “in a 
bonnet-box ! ” 

“Those blue vases,” said his wife. 

Mr. Gannett put his hand to his head. If 
he had heard aright, one parrot had changed 
into a pair of blue vases, a bonnet, and a 
knife. A magic bird, with a vengeance. 

“ I sold it,” said Mrs. Gannett, suddenly. 

The engineer’s knee stiffened inhospitably, 
and his arm dropped from his wife’s waist. 
She rose quietly and took a chair opposite. 

“ Sold it ! ” said Mr. Gannett, in awful 
tones. “ Sold my parrot ? ” 

“ I didn’t like it, Jem,” said his wife. “ I 
didn’t want that bird watching me, and I 
did want the vases, and the bonnet, and the 
little present for you.” 

Mr. Gannett pitched the little present to 
the other end of the room. 

“ You see, it mightn’t have told the truth, 
Jem,” continued Mrs. Gannett. “ It might 
have told all sorts of lies about me and made 
no end of mischief.” 

“ It couldn’t lie,” shouted the engineer, 
passionately, rising from his chair and pacing 
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the room. “ It’s your guilty conscience that’s 
made a coward of you. How dare you sell 
my parrot ? ” 

“ Because it wasn’t truthful, Jem,” said 
his wife, who was somewhat pale. 

“ If you were half as truthful you’d do,” 
vociferated the engineer, standing over her. 
“ You—you deceitful woman ! ” 

Mrs. Gannett fumbled in her pocket again, 
and producing a small handkerchief applied 
it delicately to her eyes. 

“ I—I got rid of it for your sake," she 
stammered. “ It used to tell such lies about 
you, I couldn’t bear to listen to it” 

“ About me! ” said Mr. Gannett, sinking 
• into his seat and staring at his wife with very 
natural amazement. “Tell lies about me! 
Nonsense ! How could it ? ” 

“ I suppose it could tell me about you as 
easily as it could tell you about me,” said 
Mrs. Gannett. “There was more magic in 
that bird than you thought, Jem. It used 
to say shocking things about you ; I couldn’t 
bear it.” 

“ I)o you think you’re talking to a child or 
a fool ? ” demanded the engineer, hotly. 

Mrs. Gannett shook her head feebly. She 
still kept the handkerchief to her eyes, but 
allowed a portion to drop over her mouth. 

“ I should like to hear some of the lies it 
told about me,” said the engineer, with bitter 
sarcasm ; “ if you can remember them.” 

“ The first lie,” said Mrs. Gannett, in a 
feeble, but ready, voice, “ was about the time 
you were at Genoa. The parrot said you 
were at some concert gardens at the upper 
end of the town.” 

One moist eye came mildly from behind 
the handkerchief just in time to see the 
engineer stiffen suddenly in his chair. 

“ I don’t suppose there even is such a 
place,” she continued. 

“ I—b’leve—there—is,” said her husband, 
jerkily. “ I’ve heard our chaps talk of it” 

“ But you haven’t been there ? ” said his 
wife, anxiously. 

“ Never ,” said the engineer, with extra¬ 
ordinary vehemence. 

“ That wicked bird said that you got in¬ 
toxicated there,” said Mrs. Gannett, in solemn 
accents ; “ that you smashed a little marble- 
topped table and knocked down two waiters, 
and that if it hadn't have been for the 
captain of the Pursuit, who was in there, and 
who got you away, you’d have been locked 
up. Wasn't it a wicked bird ? ” 

“ Horrible,” said the engineer, huskily. 

“ I don’t suppose there ever was a ship 
called the Pursuit” continued Mrs. Gannett 
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“Doesn’t sound like a ship’s name/* mur¬ 
mured Mr. Gannett. 

“Well, then, a few days later it said the 
Curlew was at Naples," 

“I never went ashore all the time we were 
at Naples,” remarked the engineer, casually. 

“The parrot said you did/’ said Mrs, 
Gannett. 

44 I suppose you'll believe your own lawful 
husband before that cursed bird/’ shouted 
Gannett, starting up. 

u Of course I didn’t believe it, Jem/’ said 
his wife, “ Fin trying to prove to you that the 
bird was not truthful; blit you’re so hard to 
persuade.” 

Mr. Gannett took a pipe from his pocket, 
and with a small knife dug with much 
severity and determination a hardened plug 
from the bowl, and blew- noisily through 
the stem. 

“There was a girl kept a fruit-stall just 
by the harbour / 1 said Mrs. Gannett, “and, 
this evening, on the strength of having bought 
three-pennyworth of green figs, you put your 
arm round her waist and tried to kiss her, and 
her sweetheart, who was standing close by, 
tried to stab you. The parrot said that you 
were in such a state of terror, that you 
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jumped into the harbour and 
were nearly drowned.’’ 

Mr. Gannett, having loaded 
his pipe, lit it slowly and 
carefully, and, with tidy pre¬ 
cision, got up and deposited 
the match in the fire-place. 

“ It used to frighten me 
so with its stories, that I 
hardly knew what to do with 
myself," continued Mrs. Gan¬ 
nett. “When you were at 
Suez- —” 

The engineer waved his 
hand imperiously. 

“ That’s enough," he said, 
stiffly. 

“ I’m sure I don’t want to 
have to repeat what it told 
me about Suez," said his wife. 
“ I thought you’d like to 
hear it, that’s all." 

“ Not at all,” said the 
engineer, puffing at his pipe. 
“ Not at all.” 

“ But you see why I got 
rid of the bird, don’t you ? ” 
said Mrs. Gannett. “ If it 
had told you untruths about 
me, you would have believed 
them, wouldn’t you ? ” 

Mr. Gannett took his pipe from his mouth 
and took his wife in his extended arms. 
“ No, my dear,” he said, brokenly, “ no more 
than you believed all this stuff about me." 

“And I did quite right to sell it, didn’t I, 
Jem?" 

“ Quite right," said Mr. Gannett, with a 
great assumption of heartiness. “ Best thing 
to do with it.” 

“ You haven’t heard the worst yet,” said 
Mrs. Gannett. “ When you were at 
Suez-” 

Mr. Gannett consigned Suez to its only 
rival, and thumping the table with his 
clenched fist, forbade his wife to mention the 
word again, and desired her to prepare supper. 

Not until he heard her moving about in 
the kitchen helow did he relax the severity 
of his countenance. Then his expression 
changed to one of extreme anxiety, and he 
restlessly paced the room, seeking for light. 
It came suddenly. 

“ It’s Jenkins,” he gasped, “ that little 
brute, Jenkins ! That’s what he was writing to 
Mrs. Cluffins about, and I was going to tell 
Cluffins about him writing to his wife; I 
exjvect he knows the letters by heart" 
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The Ascent of Aconcagua and Tupungato. 

By E. A. Fitzgerald. 

I 

The first account of how Mr* £. A* Fitzgerahts party climbed the highest peak ever yet ascended* Photos t 

by Mr. Arthur £> Light body. 

II* 


IX days after the ascent of 
Aconcagua by my guide Zur- 
briggen, I started with Mr. 
Stuart Vines to make another 
attempt on the mountain, 
Zurbriggen was temporarily 
disabled by-the hardships he had undergone 
on Aconcagua, and by an accident sustained 
in crossing one of the fords in the Horcones 
Valley, owing to his mule 
falling with him. I had, 
therefore, sent him down 
to Mendoza to recuperate. 

After two unsuccessful 
attempts we reached the 
high level camp on Acon¬ 
cagua, at 18,7Soft,, on the 
22iid of January, in very 
bad weather 

At these altitudes the 
digestive organs are not 
in a state to allow of 
indulging in a hearty sup¬ 
per, and we felt a craving 
for hot food at an early 
hour the following morn¬ 
ing. It was Vines's first 
experience at 19,000ft 
He spent a restless night, 
and on getting up did 
not seem tit for much. It 
was impossible to rise 
early, or when up to move 
about and do things 
quickly, so that it was 
not until nine o’clock 
that we began to prepare 
breakfast. Coffee was our 
staple food, but there 
was no means of obtain¬ 
ing water except by melt¬ 
ing snow and ice. 

I undertook to light the 
fire, no easy task at this altitude, where it 
requires almost superhuman efforts to induce 
the wood to ignite. Wines went with a biscuit- 
tin to collect suitable snow and ice for water 
ten yards away on the other side of the tent, 
and, crouching down by the fire, I gave myself 
up to the exhausting work of persistently blow¬ 
ing the smouldering wood, thereby filling my 
lungs* which were craving oxygen, with smoke. 


I looked up to see what had become of Vines. 
He stood a few yards from me, apparently 
doing nothing in particular* 

The tent being perched on a narrow ledge, 
under the shelter of a rock, he had to cross 
its numerous guy-ropes in order to reach the 
snow r , I watched him slowly raise one leg 
over the first rope, and stop breathless and 
exhausted. He then wearily dragged the other 
leg after the first. Thus 
he proceeded until he 
reached the snow. It was 
about ten minutes before 
be returned, with hardly 
enough ice and snow in 
the tin to wet the bottom 
of the kettle. I noticed, 
during the time I spent 
at this high camp, that 
the ropes of the tent 
always needed re-adjust- 
ing, The reason was not 
far to seek, for we were 
continually kicking them 
as we passed, no one 
having the energy to raise 
ins feet high enough to 
clear them* Under these 
circumstances, it is not 
to be wondered at that 
we did not get our break¬ 
fast until long after ten. It 
seemed to restore Vines 
at once to comparative 
activity, but had a con¬ 
trary effect on me, for I 
was attacked by indi¬ 
gestion and retired to 
my sleeping-hag for the 
rest of the morning, 

I intended to rest the 
first day, and if possible 
make the ascent on the 
next. It began to snow at ten o’clock. It 
snowed all day. A porter came up during 
the morning with some wood and pro¬ 
visions, and descended late in the after¬ 
noon. In spite of the snow Vines and 
I intended to hold on as long as possible. 
When the day was too far advanced to make 
a descent possible, about five o’clock in 
the afternoon, the snow increased in volume 
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and the wind rose, causing it to drift. 
Huddled in our little tent we anxiously 
watched the turn of events. We closed the 
fastenings of the tent, and tried to sleep. 
But it was not a night for rest. I soon 
began to realize that we were being buried 
in the snow, for the corner under the 
shelter of the rocks where the tent was 
pitched was filling up with one great 
snowdrift. At nine o’clock we seriously dis¬ 
cussed the state of affairs. We must either 
keep the snow clear of the tent, or retreat to 
the valley. The latter course we feared 
would be impossible. On such a night we 
could never find our way down the great, ex¬ 
posed slopes of Aconcagua. Vines burrowed 
his way out of the tent, and with difficulty 
found and brought in the boots and ice-axes, 
so that we might be ready for the worst. 
From time to time we beat upon the roof of 
the tent in order to prevent a mass of snow 
from collecting and crushing it in. Sleep 
was out of the question. It was a miserable 
and exciting night, and by morning we were 
quite worn out. Snow began to fall again at 
nine, so we made a bolt for the valley. 

It was useless to attempt further climbing 
in such weather. Our next start from Inca 
was therefore delayed till February 7th. We 
reached the 14,000ft. bivouac at the head of 
the Horcones Valley, and sent porters up to 
report on the condition of the mountain and 
the high camp. They came down on the 
following day with a story that was not 
encouraging. Owing to the continued snow¬ 
fall, the difficul¬ 
ties to be en¬ 
countered in the 
ascent of the 
mountain would 
be greatly in¬ 
creased, and 
sleeping at the 
high level camp 
was becoming 
more uncomfort¬ 
able every day. 

I started with 
Vines on the 10th, 
and on reaching 
the camp soon 
realized that the 
description given 
by the porters 
was only too true. 

Tent, wood, pro¬ 
visions, and in¬ 
struments were 
covered with ice 
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and snow. The few cooking utensils were 
covered with frozen grease. To thaw these 
things out and clean up was no easy task, and 
the difficulties of preparing hot food, so neces¬ 
sary to us, were greatly increased. However, 
on the 12th the weather looked promising, 
and we determined to prepare for the ascent 
on the following day, for we were not gaining 
strength by remaining at this altitude. 
Isanti came up in the evening, for as he had 
proved himself less susceptible to the sur¬ 
rounding conditions than the other porters, 
I wished him to make the ascent with us. 
He undertook to wake us at an early hour, 
that we might all have a good breakfast before 
starting. Unfortunately, we were unable to 
sleep at night, and as usual made up for it in 
the morning, so that it was only when the 
sun came on the tent at 7.30 that Lanti 
roused us. So slow were our movements 
that w : did not make a start until after 8.30. 
Our packs were equally divided, and con¬ 
tained a bottle filled with a mixture of 
port wine and egg, a bottle of red wine, 
a flask of brandy, and some Kola biscuits, 
besides the various instruments and extra 
clothing, in the shape of gloves, helmets, 
and sweaters, about 171b. to each man. 
I may here mention that the port and egg 
was almost the only nourishment taken 
during the day. The aspect of the mountain 
had changed considerably since Zurbriggen’s 
ascent. He had reached the summit almost 
without putting his foot on snow : now great 
fields of deep snow spread over the north- 
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Mr. Ledbetter s Vacation. 

By H. G. Wells. 


Y friend, Mr. Ledbetter, is 
a round - faced little man, 
whose natural mildness of 
eye is gigantically exaggerated 
when you catch the beam 
through his glasses, and whose 
deep, deliberate voice irritates irritable 
people. A certain elaborate clearness of 
enunciation has come with him to his present 
vicarage from his scholastic days, an elaborate 
clearness of enunciation and a certain nervous 
determination to be firm and correct upon 
all issues, important and unimportant alike. 
He is a sacerdotalist and a chess player, and 
suspected by many of the secret practice of 
the higher mathematics—creditable rather 
than interesting things. His conversation is 
copious and given much to needless detail. 
By many, indeed, his intercourse is con¬ 
demned, to put it plainly, as “ boring,” and 
such have even done me the compliment to 
wonder why I countenance him. But, on 
the other hand, there is a large faction who 
marvel at his countenancing such a dis¬ 
hevelled, discreditable acquaintance as my¬ 
self. Few appear to regard our friendship 
with equanimity. But that is because they 
do not know of the link that binds us, of 
my amiable connection viA Jamaica with 
Mr. Ledbetter’s past. 

About that past he displays an anxious 
modesty. “ I do not know what I should 
do if it became known,” he says ; and repeats, 
impressively, “ I do not know 7vhat I should 
do.” As a matter of fact, I doubt if he 
would do anything except get very red about 
the ears. But that will appear later; nor 
will I tell here of our encounter, since, as a 
general rule — though I am prone to break 
it—the end of a story should come after, 
rather than before, the beginning. And the 
beginning of the story goes a long way back ; 
indeed, it is now nearly twenty years since 
Fate, by a series of complicated and startling 
manoeuvres, brought Mr. I^edbetter, so to 
speak, into my hands. 

In those days I was living in Jamaica, and 
Mr. Ledbetter was a schoolmaster in England. 
He was in orders, and already recognisably 
the same man that he is to-day : the same 
rotundity of visage, the same or similar 
glasses, and the same faint shadow of 


surprise in his resting expression. He was, 
of course, dishevelled when I saw him, and 
his collar less of a collar than a wet bandage, 
and that may have helped to bridge the 
natural gulf between us—but of that, as I 
say, later. 

The business began at Hithergate-on-Sea, 
and simultaneously with Mr. Ledbetter’s 
summer vacation. Thither he came for a 
greatly needed rest, wi‘.!i a bright brown 
portmanteau marked “ F. W. L.,” a new white 
and black straw hat, and two pairs of white 
flannel trousers. He was naturally exhilarated 
at his release from school—for he was not 
very fond of the boys he taught After 
dinner he fell into a discussion with a talkative 
person established in the boarding-house to 
which, acting on the advice of his aunt, 
he had resorted. This talkative person 
was the only other man in the house. 
Their discussion concerned the melancholy 
disappearance of wonder and adventure 
in these latter days, the prevalence of 
globe-trotting, the abolition of distance by 
steam and electricity, the vulgarity of adver¬ 
tisement, the degradation of men by civiliza¬ 
tion, and many such things. Particularly 
was the talkative person eloquent on the 
decay of human courage through security, a 
security Mr. Ledbetter rather thoughtlessly 
joined him in deploring. Mr. Ledbetter, in 
the first delight of emancipation from “ duty,” 
and being anxious, perhaps, to establish a 
reputation for manly conviviality, partook, 
rather more freely than was advisable, of the 
excellent whisky the talkative person pro¬ 
duced. But he did not become intoxicated, 
he insists. 

He was simply eloquent beyond his sober 
wont, and with the finer edge gone from his 
judgment. And after that long talk of the 
brave old days that were gone for ever, he 
went out into moonlit Hithergate alone and 
up the cliff road where the villas cluster 
together. 

He had bewailed,'and now as he walked 
up the silent road he still bewailed, the fate 
that had called him to such an uneventful 
life as a pedagogue’s. What a prosaic exist¬ 
ence he led, so stagnant, so colourless! 
Secure, methodical, year in year out, what 
call was there for bravery? He thought 
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enviously of those roving, mediaeval days, so 
near and so remote, of quests and spies and 
condottieri and many a risky blade-drawing 
business. And suddenly came a doubt, a 
strange doubt, springing out of some chance 
thought of tor¬ 
tures, and de¬ 
structive alto¬ 
gether of the 
position he had 
assumed that 
evening. 

Was he—Mr, 

Ledbette r— 
really, after all, 
so brave as he as- 
sumed ? Would 
he really be so 
pleased to have 
railways, police¬ 
men, and seen- 
rity vanish sud¬ 
denly from the 
earth ? 

The talkative 
man had spoken 
enviously of 
crime, “The 
burglar,” he 
sa id, 41 is the 
only true adven¬ 
turer left on 
earth. Think 
of his single- 
handed fight— 
against the 
whole civilized 
world!” And 
Mr. Ledbetter 
had echoed his 
envy, “They do have some fun out of 
life,” Mr. I^edbetter had said, “And about 
the only people who do. Just think how it 
must feel to wire a lawn ! ” And he had 
laughed wickedly. Now, in this franker 
intimacy of self-communion he found himself 
instituting a comparison between his own 
brand of courage and that of the habitual 
criminal. He tried to meet these insidious 
questionings with blank assertion. “ I could 
do all that/" said Mr, Ledbetter. “ I long 
to do all that. Only I do not give way to 
my criminal impulses. My moral courage 
restrains me.” But he doubted, even while 
he told himself these things. 

Mr, Ledbetter passed a large villa standing 
by itself. Conveniently situated above a 
quiet, practicable balcony was a window, 
gaping black, wide open. At the time he 


scarcely marked it, but the picture of it 
came with him, wove into his thoughts. 
He figured himself climbing up that bal¬ 
cony, crouching—plunging into that dark, 
mysterious interior. H Bah ! You would not 

dare,” said the 
Spirit of Doubt. 
M My duty to my 
fellow-men for¬ 
bids, ,T said Mr. 
I^edbetter's self- 
respect. 

It was nearly 
eleven, and the 
little seaside 
town was already 
very still. The 
whole world 
slumbered 
under the moon¬ 
light Only one 
warm oblong of 
window- blind 
far down the 
road spoke of 
waking life. He 
turned and came 
back slowly to¬ 
wards the villa 
of the open win¬ 
dow. He stood 
for a time out¬ 
side the gate, a 
battlefield of 
motives. “ Let 
us put things to 
the test,” said 
Doubt, “ For the 
satisfaction of 
these intolerable 
doubts, show that you dare go into that house. 
Commit a burglary in blank. That, at any 
rate, is no crime.” Very softly he opened 
and shut the gate and slipped into the 
shadow of the shrubbery, “This is foolish,” 
said Mr. Ledbetter's caution, 11 1 expected 
that,” said Doubt. His heart was beating 
fast, hut he was certainly not afraid. He 
was not afraid. He remained in that shadow 
for some considerable time. 

The ascent of the balcony, it was evident, 
would have to be done in a rush, for it was 
all in dear moonlight, and visible from the 
gate into the avenue, A trellis thinly set 
with young, ambitious climbing roses made 
the accent ridiculously easy* There 5 in that 
black shadow by the stone vase of flowers, 
one might crouch and take a closer view of 
this gaping breach in the domestic defences, 
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the open window. For a while Mr. Led¬ 
better was as still as the night, and then that 
insidious whisky tipped the balance. He 
dashed forward. He went up the trellis with 
quick, convulsive movements, swung Iiis legs 
over the parapet of the balcony, and dropped 
panting in the shadow even as he had 
designed. He was trembling violently, short 
of breath, and his heart pumped noisily, but 
his mood was exultation. He could have 
shouted to find he was so little afraid. 

A happy line that he had learnt from 
Wills’s 11 Mephis- 
topheles ” came 
into his mind as 
he crouched 
there. “ I feel 
like a cat on the 
tiles,” he whis¬ 
pered to himself. 

It was far better 
than he had ex- 
pec ted — this 
adventurous ex¬ 
hilaration. He 
was sorry for all 
poor men to 
whom burglary 
was unknown* 

Nothing hap¬ 
pened. He was 
quite safe. And 
he was acting in 
the bravest 
manner! 

And now for 
the window, to 
make the burg¬ 
lary complete ! 

Must he dare do 
that ? Its position 
above the front 
door defined it 
as a landing or 
passage, and 
there were no 
looking-glasses 
or any bedroom 
signs about it, 
or any other on the first floor, to suggest 
the possibility of a sleeper within. For 
a time he listened under the ledge, then 
raised his eyes above the sill and peered 
in. Close at hand, on a pedestal, and a 
little startling at first, was a nearly life- 
size gesticulating bronze. He ducked, and 
after some time lie peered again. Beyond was 
a broad landing, faintly gleaming; a flimsy 
fabric of bead curtain, very black and sharp, 


against a further window; a broad staircase, 
plunging into a gulf of darkness below ; and 
another ascending to the second floor. He 
glanced behind hirrff but the stillness of the 
night was unbroken. “ Crime,” he whispered, 
“crime,” and scrambled softly and swiftly 
over the sill into the house. His feet fell 
noiselessly on a mat of skin. He was a 
burglar indeed ! 

He crouched for a time, all ears and peer¬ 
ing eyes. Outside was a scampering and 
rustling, and for a moment he repented of 

his enterprise, A 
short “ miaow,” 
a spitting, and a 
rush into silence, 
spoke reassur¬ 
ingly of cats. His 
courage grew. 
He stood up. 
Everyone was 
abed, it seemed. 
So easy is it to 
commit a burg¬ 
lary, if one ig so 
minded. He was 
glad he had put 
it to the test He 
determined to 
take some petty 
trophy, just to 
prove his free¬ 
dom from any 
abject fear of the 
law, and depart 
the way he had 
come* 

He peered 
about him, and 
suddenly the 
critical spirit 
arose again. 
Burglars did far 
more than such 
mere elementary 
entrance as this: 
they went into 
rooms, they 
forced safes. 
Well—he was not afraid. He could not 
force safes, because that would be a stupid 
want of consideration for his hosts. But 
he would go into rooms — he would go 
upstairs. More: he told himself that he was 
perfectly secure; an empty house could not 
be more reassuringly still He had to clench 
his hands, nevertheless, and summon all his 
resolution before he began very softly to 
ascend the dim staircase, pausing for several 
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loose debris, descended by the great north¬ 
western slope in a straight line for the camp. 

When the summit was left behind, the sun 
dipped into the Pacific, a great ball of fire, 
leaving a wonderful after-glow. Then began 
a series of magnificent changes of colour. 
The whole Pacific Ocean, from north to 
south, together with the sky above, was lit 
up with a fiery red glow, which changed 
slowly to purple, and then to blue. They 
were not, however, in darkness, for soon after 
the sun had set, the moon rose and shone 
brightly, revealing everything with wonderful 
distinctness in the clear air, while for at least 
half an hour the wonderful glow remained on 
the horizon of the Pacific, a great red line of 
subdued fire high in the air, and darkness 
between. Nothing simpler in theory could 
be conceived than the descent down the 
great slope to the camp. But for men in 
such an exhausted condition it was no easy 
task, and the two hours seemed more like 
six, as with heavy, weary steps they floundered 
down the steep snow, or broken stones, from 
time to time attempting to glissade, in their 
anxiety to reach camp by the quickest means. 
Too exhausted to support themselves with 
their axes, and with the snow in bad con¬ 
dition, they had to give this up. Vines had 
continually to call a halt in order to gain 
breath and strength. The way seemed never- 
ending, but the moonlight helping them, their 
direction was good, and soon they heard the 
voices of the two Pollingers whom I had 
sent out from the camp to meet them and 
bring them in. 

Wrapped in all the available clothing, I 
awaited them at the camp. The thermome¬ 
ter had run down to 12deg. at sunset, and was 
still falling. As they came slowly over the 
snow towards me in the moonlight, I was 
able to realize by their appearance and gait 
that their task had been severe. They both 
looked exhausted, more especially Vines, a 
desperately pitiable object, with beard and 
moustache a mass of ice frozen hard to the 
helmet. He did not seem to appreciate my 
greetings or congratulations, but crawled into 
the tent, hardly having the strength to pull 
his sleeping-bag about his shoulders. 

The next day we returned to Inca. I 
found it necessary to give everyone a rest, for 
we were all a good deal worn out by the 
hardships we had suffered. Vines’s face had 
got frost-bitten, and he was in great pain at 
times. We therefore crossed the Cumbre 
Pass into Chile, and spent a few days on the 
shores of the Pacific. 


On our return the high camp on Aconcagua 
was again visited for the purpose of further 
observations. It was getting late in the 
season, and the weather considerably inter¬ 
fered with our work at the high camp. 

I had heard so much from the people of 
Mendoza about the Mountain of Tupungato 
and the difficulties surrounding it, that I 
particularly wished to see it ascended. I 
took, therefore, the first opportunity the 
weather gave to send Vines to the south to 
attempt the mountain, while Lightbody and 
I confined ourselves to the measurements of 
heights and traverse work in the high valleys 
leading to Aconcagua. 

Tupungato is a mountain nearly 22,000ft. 
in height, on the great chain which forms the 
watershed and at the same time the frontier 
boundary between Argentina and Chile. It is 
sixty miles to the south of Aconcagua, fifty 
miles east of Santiago, and 120 from the 
Pacific coast. 

On the 25th of March Vines left Punta de 
las Vacas with Zurbriggen and Lanti and a 
caravan of mules and horses, under the charge 
of an arriero of the name of Fortunato. A 
mile along the pass road brought the caravan 
to the first ford at the confluence of the 
Tupungato and Mendoza rivers. It was yet 
too early in the morning for the ford to be 
difficult. The morning was fine and their 
hopes ran high, in spite of warnings uttered 
by the people of Mendoza, of storms that 
raged round Tupungato. Thirty miles to 
the south their mountain lay glistening white 
in the morning sun. There was not a cloud 
in the sky. Fortunato had orders to press 
the pace as much as possible so long as the 
road lay over the wide, flat plain at the junction 
of the valleys. A little higher up the valley 
narrowed. Great masses of rock-fall, descend¬ 
ing from the heights above to the water’s 
edge, made a very bad place for the animals, 
with but the scantiest sign of a track over the 
great sharp stones. All were forced to dis¬ 
mount and watch the loads. The mules 
proved wonderfully clever in wriggling with 
their panniers past the boulders to the left 
and right. At last the valley widened out 
into a great flat plain, over whose surface, 
covered with rounded stones, the river ran 
riot. Far away to right and left the hills rose 
up in brown, red, and purple slopes, bare and 
bleak enough, their monotony relieved only 
by the green banks of long grass which waved 
at their base. Here and there, where the 
slopes were broken by some mountain torrent, 
a giant talus had forced itself far into the 
centre of the plain, thickly covered with 
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table, and began to write and then tear up 
documents. Presently the smell of burning 
cream-laid paper mingled with the odour of 
cigars in Mr. Ledbetter's nostrils* 

“ The position I had assumed,” said Mr. 
Ledbetter when he told me of these things, 
“ was in many respects an ill-advised one. 


A transverse bar beneath the bed depressed 
my head unduly, and threw a dispro¬ 
portionate share of my weight upon my 
hands. After a time, I experienced what is 
called, I believe, a crick in the neck* The 
pressure of my hand on the coarsely stitched 
carpet speedily became painful* My knees, 
too, were painful, my trousers being drawn 
tightly over them. At that time I wore 
rather higher collars than I do now — 
two and a half inches, in fact — and I 
discovered what 1 had not remarked 
before, that the edge of the one I wore was 
frayed slightly under the chin* But much 
worse than these things was an itching of my 
face^ which I could only relieve by violent 
grimacing—I tried to raise my hand, but the 
rustle of the sleeve alarmed me. After a 
time I had to desist from this relief also, 
because—happily in time—I discovered that 
my facial contortions were shifting my glasses 
down my nose* Their fall would, of course, 
have exposed me, and as it was they came to 
rest in an oblique position of by no means 
stable equilibrium. In addition I had a 
slight cold, and an intermittent desire to 
sneeze or sniff caused me inconvenience* In 
fact, quite apart from the extreme anxiety of 
my position, my physical discomfort became 
in a short time very considerable indeed, 


But I had to stay there motionless, never¬ 
theless.” 

After an interminable time, there began a 
chinking sound. This deepened into a 
rhythm: chink, chink, chink—twenty-five 
chinks—a rap on the writing-table, and a 
grunt from the owner of the stout legs* It 

dawned upon Mr* 
Ledbetter that this 
chinking was the 
chinking of gold. 
He became in* 
credulously curious 
as it went on. His 
curiosity grew. 
Already, if that was 
the case, this extra¬ 
ordinary man must 
have counted some 
hundreds of 
pounds* At last 
Mr. Ledbetter 
could resist it no 
longer, and he be* 
gan very cautiously 
to fold his arms 
and lower his head 
to the level of the 
floor, in the hope of 
peeping under the valance* He moved his feet, 
and one made a slight scraping on the floor. 
Suddenly the chinking ceased. Mr. Led¬ 
better became rigid. After a while the 
chinking was resumed. Then it ceased 
again, and everything was still, except Mr* 
Ledbetter's heart—that organ seemed to him 
to be beating like a drum* 

The stillness continued. Mr. Ledbetter’s 
head was now on the floor, and he could see 
the stout legs as far as the shins, They were 
quite still The feet were resting on the 
toes and drawn hack, as it seemed, under 
the chair of the owner* Everything was 
quite still, everything continued still. A wild 
hope came to Mr* I^ed better that the un¬ 
known was in a fit or suddenly dead, with his 

head upon the writing-table. 

The stillness continued. What had hap¬ 
pened ? The desire to peep became irresis¬ 
tible. Very cautiously Mr. Ledbetter shifted 
his hand forward, projected a pioneer finger, 
and began to lift the valance immediately 
next his eye. Nothing broke the stillness. 
He saw now the stranger's knees, saw the 
back of the writing-table, and then—he was 
staring at the barrel of a heavy revolver 
pointed over the writing-table at his head. 

H Come out of that, you scoundrel! ” said 
the voice of the stout gentleman in a tone of 
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“ COMB OUT OF THAT, YOU SCOUNDREL J *' 

quiet concentration* “ Come out. This side, 
and now. None of your hanky-panky—come 
right out, now,” 

Mr. Ledbetter came right out, a little 
reluctantly perhaps, but without any hanky- 
panky, and at once, even as he was told. 

£t Kneel,” said the stout gentleman. u And 
hold up your hands*” 

The valance dropped again behind Mr. 
Ledbetter, and he rose from all fours and held 
up his hands. * “ Dressed like a parson,” 
said the stout gentleman. “ I’m blest if he 
isn't! A little chap, too ! You scoundrel I 
What the deuce possessed you to come here 
to-night ? What the deuce possessed you to 
get under my bed ? ” 

He did not appear to require an answer, 
but proceeded at once to several very objec¬ 
tionable remarks , upon Mr. Ledbetter's 
personal appearance. He was not a very 
big man, but he looked strong to Mr, 
Ledbetter : he was as stout as his legs had 

promised, he had rather delicately-chiselled 
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small features distributed 
over a considerable area of 
whitish face, and quite a 
number of chins. And the 
note of his voice had a sort 
of whispering undertone. 

“ What the deuce, I say, 
possessed you to get under 
my bed?” 

Mr. Ledbetter, by an 
effort, smiled a wan, pro- 
pitiatory smile. He coughed. 
li I can quite under¬ 
stand —” he said. 

14 Why ! What on earth 
. , It’s soap / No!— 
you scoundrel. Don’t you 
move that hand.” 

“ It's soap,” said Mr. Led¬ 
better. 11 From your wash- 

stand. No doubt if-” 

“ Don't talk,” said the 
stout man. “ I see it’s soap. 
Of all incredible things.” 

“ If I might explain—— 1 " 
11 Don't explain. It’s sure 
to be a lie, and there’s no 
time for explanations. What 
was I going to ask you ? 
Ah ! Have you any mates ? ** 
“In a few T minutes, if 
you-” 

“ Have you any mates ? 
Curse you. If you start 
any soapy palaver 1*11 shoot. 

Have you any mates ? " 

“No,” said Mr, Ledbetter. 

“ I suppose it’s a lie/* said the stout man, 
“ But you'll pay for it if it is. Why the 
deuce didn’t you floor me when I came up¬ 
stairs? You won’t get a chance to now, 
anyhow. Fancy getting under the bed ! I 
reckon it's a fair cop, anyhow 1- , so far as you 
are concerned,” 

“ I don’t see how r I could prove an alibi? 
remarked Mr. Ledbetter, trying to show by 
his conversation that he was an educated 
man. There was a pause. Mr. Ledbetter 
perceived that on a chair beside his captor 
was a large black bag on a heap of crum¬ 
pled papers, and that there were torn and 
burnt papers on the table. And in front of 
these, and arranged methodically along the 
edge, w r ere rows and row's of little yellow 
rouleaux—a hundred times more gold than 
Mr. Ledbetter had seen in all his life before. 
The light of two candles, in silver candle¬ 
sticks, fell upon these. The pause continued. 
44 It is rather fatiguing holding up my hands 
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like this, 71 said Mr. Ledbetter, with a depre¬ 
catory smile. 

“ That’s all right,” said the fat man* “ But 
what to do with you I don’t exactly know*” 

4 ' I know my position is ambiguous.” 

“ Lord I” said the fat man, “ambiguous ! 
And goes about with his own soap, and wears 
a thundering great clerical collar ! You are 
a blooming burglar, you are—if ever there 
was one ! ” 

“To be strictly accurate,” said Mr. Led¬ 
better, and suddenly his glasses slipped off 
and clattered against his vest buttons. 

The fat man changed countenance, a flash 
of savage resolution crossed 
his face, and something in 
the revolver clicked. He put 
his other hand to the weapon. 

And then he looked at Mr. 

Ledbetter, and his eye went 
down to the dropped pince-nez. 

“ Full-cock now, anyhow,” 
said the fat man, after a pause, 
and his breath seemed to 
catch. “ But I'll tell you, 
you've never been so near 
death before. Lord ! Em 
almost glad. If it hadn’t 

been that the revolver wasn't 
cocked, you’d be lying dead 
there now.” 

Mr. Ledbetter said nothing, 
but he felt that the room was 
swaying. 

“ A miss is as good as a 
mile. It’s lucky for both of 
us it wasn’t Lord!” He 

blew noisily, “ There’s no 

need for you to go pale-green 
for a little thing like that” 

“ I can assure you, sir-— 

said Mr, Ledbetter, with an 
effort, 

“ r I here’s only one thing to 
do. If l call in the police, 

I'm bust—a little game Eve got on is bust 
That won’t do. If I tie you up and leave 
you—again, the thing may he out to-morrow. 
To-morrow's Sunday, and Monday's Bank 
Holiday—I've counted on three clear days. 
Shooting you’s murder—and hanging ; and 
besides, it will bust the whole blooming 
kern ooze. I’m hanged if I can think what 
to do—I’m hanged if I can.” 

“ Will you permit me—— 

“ Yoju gas as much as if you were a real 
parson, Pm blessed if you don’t. Of all the 

burglars you are the^-Well! No—I won't 

permit you. There isn’t time. If you start 
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off jawing again. I’ll shoot right in your 
stomach. See ? But I know now—I know 
now ! What we’re going to do first, my man, 
is an examination for concealed arms —an 
examination for concealed arms. And look 
here ! When I tell you to do a thing, don’t 
start off at a gabble—do it brisk.” 

And with many elaborate precautions, and 
always pointing the pistol at Mr. Ledbetter's 
head, the stout man stood him up and 
searched him for weapons, " Why, you are 
a burglar ! ” he said, u You're a perfect 
amateur. You haven't even a pistol-pocket 
in the back of your breeches. No, you 
don’t! Shut up, now.” 

So soon as the issue was 
decided, the stout man made 
Mr, Ledbetter take off his 
coat and roll up his shirt¬ 
sleeves, and, with the revolver 
at one ear, proceed with the 
packing his appearance had 
interrupted. From the stout 
man's point of view that was 
evidently the only arrange¬ 
ment, for if he had packed, 
he would have had to put 
down the revolver. So that 
even the gold on the table 
was handled by Mr. Led¬ 
better, This nocturnal pack¬ 
ing was peculiar. The stout 
man’s idea was evidently to 
distribute the weight of the 
gold as unostentatiously as 
possible through his luggage. 
It was by no means an incon¬ 
siderable weight. There was, 
Mr. Ledbetter says, altogether 
nearly 8,000 in gold in 

the black bag and on the 
table. There were also many 
little rolls of ^5 bank-notes. 
Each rouleau of j£2 5 was 
wrapped by Mr, Ledbetter in 
paper. These rouleaux were then put 

neatly in cigar-boxes and distributed between 
a travelling trunk, a Gladstone bag, and 
a hat-box. About ^600 went in a tobacco 
tin in a dressing-bag. Ten pounds in 
gold and a number of ^5 notes the stout 
man pocketed. Occasionally he objur¬ 

gated Mr. Ledbetter’s clumsiness, and urged 
him to hurry, and several times he appealed 
to Mr, Ledbetter’s watch for information. 

Mr, Ledbetter strapped the trunk and bag, 
and returned the stout man the keys. It was 
then ten minutes to twelve, and until the 

stroke of midnight the stout man made him 
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sit on the Gladstone bag, while he sat at a 
reasonably safe distance on the trunk and 
held the revolver handy and waited. He 
appeared to be now in a less aggressive mood, 
and having watched Mr. Ledbetter for some 
time, he offered a few remarks. 

“ From your accent I judge you are a man 
of some education,” he said, lighting a 
cigar. “ No— don't begin that explanation of 
yours. 1 know it will be long-winded from 
your face, and I am much too old a liar to 
be interested in other men’s lying. You are, 
I say, a person of education. You do well 
to dress as a curate. Even among educated 
people you might pass as a curate.” 

“I am a curate,” said Mr. Ledbetter, “ or, 
at least-” 

“ You are trying to be. I know. But 
you didn’t ought to burgle. You are not the 
man to burgle. You are, if I may say it— 
the thing will have been pointed out to you 
before—a coward.” 

“ Do you know,” said Mr. Ledbetter, trying 
to get a final opening, “it was that very 
question-” 

The stout man waved him into silence. 

“ You waste ycur education in burglary. 
You should do one of two things. Either 
you should forge or you should embezzle. 
For my own part, I embezzle. Yes ; I 
embezzle. What do you think a man could 
be doing with all this gold but that ? Ah ! 
Listen! Midnight ! . . . . Ten. Eleven. 
Twelve. There is something very impressive 
to me in that slow beating of the hours. 
Time — space ; what mysteries they are ! 
What mysteries. . . . It’s time for us to be 
moving. Stand up ! ” 

And then kindly, but firmly, he induced 
Mr. Ledbetter to sling the dressing-bag over 
his back by a string across his chest, to 
shoulder the trunk, and, over-ruling a 
gasping protest, to take the Gladstone bag 
in his disengaged hand. So encumbered, 
Mr. Ledbetter struggled perilously downstairs. 
The stout gentleman followed with an over¬ 
coat, the hat-box, and the revolver, making 
derogatory remarks about Mr. Ledbetter’s 
strength, and assisting him at the turnings of 
the stairs. 

“ The back door,” he directed, and Mr. 
Ledbetter staggered through a conservatory, 
leaving a wake of smashed flower-pots behind 
him. “ Never mind the crockery,” said the 
stout man ; “ it’s good for trade. We wait 
here until a quarter past. You can put those 
things down. You have ! ” 

Mr. Ledbetter collapsed panting on the 
trunk. “ Last night,” he gasped, “ I was 
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asleep in my little room, and I no more 
dreamt-” 

“There’s no need for you to incriminate 
yourself,” said the stout gentleman, looking at 
the lock of the revolver. He began to hum. 
Mr. Ledbetter made to speak, and thought 
better of it. 

There presently came the sound of a bell, 
and Mr Ledbetter was taken to the back door 
and instructed to open it. A fair-haired man 
in yachting costume entered. At the sight 
of Mr. Ledbetter he started violently and 
clapped his hand behind him. Then he saw 
the stout man. “ Bingham! ” he cried, 
“ who’s this ? ’ 

“Only a little philanthropic do of mine— 
burglar I’m trying to reform. Caught him 
under my bed just now. He’s all right. 
He’s a frightful ass. He’ll be useful to carry 
some of our things.” 

The new-comer seemed inclined to resent 
Mr. Ledbetter’s presence at first, but the 
stout man reassured him. 

“ He’s quite alone. There’s not a gang in 

the world would own him. No-! don’t 

start talking, for goodness’ sake.” 

They went out into the darkness of the 
garden, with the trunk still bowing Mr. Led¬ 
better’s shoulders. The man in yachting 
costume walked in front with the Gladstone 
bag and a pistol; then came Mr. Ledbetter 
like Atlas; Mr. Bingham followed with the 
hat-box, coat, and revolver as before. The 
house was one of those that have their gardens 
right up to the cliff. At the cliff was a steep 
wooden stairway, descending to a bathing tent 
dimly visible on the beach. Below was a 
boat pulled up, and a silent little man with 
a black face stood beside it. “ A few 
moments’ explanation,” said Mr. Ledbetter ; 

“ I can assure you-” Somebody kicked 

him, and he said no more. 

They made him wade to the boat carrying 
the trunk, they pulled him aboard by the 
shoulders and hair, they called him no 
better name than “ scoundrel ” and 
“burglar” all that night. But they spoke 
in undertones so that the general public 
was happily unaware of his ignominy. 
They hauled him aboard a yacht manned by 
strange, unsympathetic Orientals, and partly 
they thrust him and partly he fell down a 
gangway into a noisome, dark place, where he 
was to remain many days—how many he 
does not know, because he lost count among 
other things when he was sea-sick. They fed 
him on biscuits and incomprehensible words ; 
they gave him water to drink mixed with un- 

wished-for rum. And there were cockroaches 
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where they put him, night and day, and in 
the night time there were rats. The Orientals 
emptied his pockets and took his watch—but 
Mr. Bingham, being appealed to, took that 
himself. And five or six times the five 
La*cars—rf they were Lascars—and the 
Chinaman and the negro who constituted 
the crew, fished him out and took him 
aft to Bingham and his friend to play 
cribhage and euchre and three-handed whist, 
and to listen to their stones and boastings in 
an interested manner. 

Then these principals would talk to him as 
men talk to those who have lived a life of 
crime. Explanations they would never per¬ 
mit. though they made it abundantly clear to 
him that he was the ru mm test burglar they 
had ever set eyes on. They said as much 
again and again. The fair man was of a 
taciturn disposition and irascible at play ; but 
Mr, Bingham, now that the evident anxietv 
of his departure from England was assuaged, 
displayed a vein of genial philosophy. 
He enlarged upon the mystery of space 
and time, and quoted Kant and Hegel-—or* 
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at least, he said he did. Several 
times Mr. Ledbetter got as far 
as: ** My position under your 

bed you know-but then 

he always had to cut. or pass the 
whisky, or do some such inter¬ 
vening thing. After his third 
failure, the fair man got quite to 
look for this opening, and when¬ 
ever Mr. Ledbetter began after 
that, he would roar with laughter 
and hit him violently on the 
back. 44 Same old start same old 
story : good old burglar ' ’ the 
fair-haired man would say. 

So Mr. Ledbetter fared for 
many days, twenty perhaps ; and 
one evening he. together with 
some tinned provisions, was taken 
over the side, and put ashore on 
a rocky little island with a 
spring, Mr. Bingham came in 
the boat with him, giving him 
good advice all the way, and 
waving his last attempts at an 
explanation aside. 

t4 1 am really not a burglar. - ' 
said Mr. Ledbetter. 

44 You never will be,*’ said Mr, 
Bingham* 44 You’ll never make 
a burglar. I’m glad you are 
beginning to see it. In choosing 
a profession a man must study 
temperament. If you don’t, 
sooner or later you will fail Compare 
myself, for example. All my life I have 
been in banks—I have got on in banks. 

I have even been a bank manager. But was 
I happy? Xa Why wasn’t I happy? 
Because it did not suit my temperament. 

1 am too adventurous — too versatile. 
Practically I have thrown it over. I do 
not suppose 1 shall ever manage a hank 
again. They would be glad to get me, no 
doubt l but I have learnt the lesson of my 
temperament—at last «... Xo! I shall 
never manage a hank asain. 

s- e 

44 Now, your temperament unfits you for 
crime—just as mine unfits me for respecta¬ 
bility. I know you better than I did. and 
now I do not even recommend forgery'. Go 
back to respectable courses, my man. Your 
lay is the philanthropic lay—that is vour 
lay. With that voice——the Association for 
the Promotion of Snivelling Among the 
Young—something in that line. You "think 
it over. 

■“The island we are approaching has no 

name apparently—at least, there is none on 
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the chart You might think out a name for 
it while you are there—while you are thinking 
about all these tilings. It has quite drinkable 
water, I understand. It is one of the 
Grenadines—-one of the Windward Islands. 
Yonder, dim and blue, are others of the 
Grenadines. I have often wondered what 
these islands are for—now, you see, I am 
wiser. This one at least is for you. Sooner 
or later some simple native will come along 
and take you off. Say what you like about 
us then—abuse us, if you like—we shall nor 
mind. And here—here is half a sovereigns 
worth of silver. Do not waste that in foolish 
dissipation when you return to civilization. 
Properly used, it may give you a fresh start 

in life- And do not - Don't 

beach her, you beggars, ne can 
wade !— Do not waste the 
precious solitude before you in 
foolish thoughts. Properly used, 
it may be a turning-point in your 
career. Waste neither money nor 
time. You will die rich. Fm 
sorry, but I must ask you to carry 
your tucker to land in your arms. 

No ; it's not deep. Curse that 
explanation of j ours ! There's not 
time. No, no, no 1 I won't listen. 

Overboard you go !” 

And the falling night found Mr, 

Ledbetter — the Mr, Ledbetter 
who had complained that adven¬ 
ture was dead—silting beside his 
cans of food, his chin resting upon 
his drawn - up knees, staring 
through his glasses in dismal mild¬ 
ness over the shining, vacant sea. 

He was picked up in the course 
of three days by a negro fisher¬ 
man and taken to St Vincent’s, 
and from St. Vincent’s he got, by 
the expenditure of his last coins, 
to Kingston, in Jamaica, And 
there he might have foundered. 

Even nowadays he is not a man 
of affairs, and then he was a 
singularly helpless person. He 
had not the remotest idea what 
he ought to do. The only thing he seems 
to have done was to visit all the ministers of 
religion he could find in the place to borrow 
a passage home. But he was much too 
dirty and incoherent—and his story far too 
incredible for them, I met him quite by 
chance. It was close upon sunset, and I was 
walking out after my siesta on the road to 
Dunn's Battery, when I met him—I was 
rather bored, and with a whole evening on my 


hands—luckily for him. He was trudging 
dismally towards the town. His woebegone 
face and the quasi-clerical cut of his dust- 
stained, filthy costume caught my humour. 
Our eyes met. He hesitated. “ Sir,” he said, 
with a catching of the breath, u could you 
spare a few minutes for what I fear will seem 
an incredible story?” 
e * Incredible ! ” 1 said. 

“ Quite,” he answered, eagerly. “ No one 
will believe it, alter it though 1 may. Yet I 
can assure you, sir—— " 

He stopped hopelessly. The man's tone 
tickled me. He seemed an odd character. 
“ I am," he said, “one of the most unfor¬ 
tunate beings alive." 


SITTING HES1DE Ul$ CAMS OP POUD."' 

“ Among other things, you haven't dined ? ” 
I said, struck with an idea, 

“ I have not,” he said, solemnly, “ for 
many days," 

“You’ll tell it better after that,” I said; 
and without more ado led the way to a low 
place I knew, where such a costume as his 
was unlikely to give offence. And there — 
with certain omissions which he subsequently 
supplied, I got his story. At first I was 
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By H. G. Wells. 


Y friend, Mr. Ledbetter, is 
a round - faced little man, 
whose natural mildness of 
eye is gigantically exaggerated 
when you catch the beam 
through his glasses, and whose 
deep, deliberate voice irritates irritable 
people. A certain elaborate clearness of 
enunciation has come with him to his present 
vicarage from his scholastic days, an elaborate 
clearness of enunciation and a certain nervous 
determination to be firm and correct upon 
all issues, important and unimportant alike. 
He is a sacerdotalist and a chess player, and 
suspected by many of the secret practice of 
the higher mathematics—creditable rather 
than interesting things. His conversation is 
copious and given much to needless detail. 
By many, indeed, his intercourse is con¬ 
demned, to put it plainly, as “ boring,” and 
such have even done me the compliment to 
wonder why I countenance him. But, on 
the other hand, there is a large faction who 
marvel at his countenancing such a dis¬ 
hevelled, discreditable acquaintance as my¬ 
self. Few appear to regard our friendship 
with equanimity. But that is because they 
do not know of the link that binds us, of 
my amiable connection vid Jamaica with 
Mr. Ledbetter’s past. 

About that past he displays an anxious 
modesty. “ I do not know what I should 
do if it became known,” he says ; and repeats, 
impressively, “ I do not know what I should 
do.” As a matter of fact, I doubt if he 
would do anything except get very red about 
the ears. But that will appear later; nor 
will I tell here of our encounter, since, as a 
general rule—though I am prone to break 
it—the end of a story should come after, 
rather than before, the beginning. And the 
beginning of the story goes a long way back; 
indeed, it is now nearly twenty years since 
Fate, by a series of complicated and startling 
manoeuvres, brought Mr. I^edbetter, so to 
speak, into my hands. 

In those days I was living in Jamaica, and 
Mr. Ledbetter was a schoolmaster in England. 
He was in orders, and already recognisably 
the same man that he is to day : the same 
rotundity of visage, the same or similar 
glasses, and the same faint shadow of 


surprise in his resting expression. He was, 
of course, dishevelled when I saw him, and 
his collar less of a collar than a wet bandage, 
and that may have helped to bridge the 
natural gulf between us—but of that, as I 
say, later. 

The business began at Hithergate-on-Sea, 
and simultaneously with Mr. Ledbetter’s 
summer vacation. Thither he came for a 
greatly needed rest, wi'.h a bright brown 
portmanteau marked “ F. W. L.,” a new white 
and black straw hat, and two pairs of white 
flannel trousers. He was naturally exhilarated 
at his release from school—for he was not 
very fond of the boys he taught After 
dinner he fell into a discussion with a talkative 
person established in the boarding-house to 
which, acting on the advice of his aunt, 
he had resorted. This talkative person 
was the only other man in the house 
Their discussion concerned the melancholy 
disappearance of wonder and adventure 
in these latter days, the prevalence of 
globe-trotting, the abolition of distance by 
steam and electricity, the vulgarity of adver¬ 
tisement, the degradation of men by civiliza¬ 
tion, and many such things. Particularly 
was the talkative person eloquent on the 
decay of human courage through security, a 
security Mr. Ledbetter rather thoughtlessly 
joined him in deploring. Mr. Ledbetter, in 
the first delight of emancipation from “ duty,” 
and being anxious, perhaps, to establish a 
reputation for manly conviviality, partook, 
rather more freely than was advisable, of the 
excellent whisky the talkative person pro¬ 
duced. But he did not become intoxicated, 
he insists. 

He was simply eloquent beyond his sober 
wont, and with the finer edge gone from his 
judgment. And after that long talk of the 
brave old days that were gone for ever, he 
went out into moonlit Hithergate alone and 
up the cliff road where the villas cluster 
together. 

He had bewailed,'and now as he walked 
up the silent road he still bewailed, the fate 
that had called him to such an uneventful 
life as a pedagogue’s. What a prosaic exist¬ 
ence he led, so stagnant, so colourless ! 
Secure, methodical, year in year out, what 
call was there for bravery? He thought 
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Barbecues. 

By John R. Watkins, 


O one who has had the good 
fortune to attend a barbecue 
will ever forget it. The smell 
of it alb meat slowly roast’ 
ing to a delicious brown over 
smoking fires, the hungry and 
happy crowds waiting in patience until the 
spits are turned for the last time, and the 
clatter of thousands of dishes as they are set 
upon the long tables before the hungry 
multitude—all this lingers in the memory, 
and makes one long to see a * r *cue ?i again. 

For ’cue ” is what they call it in Georgia, 
where it has been famous for many, many 


them on the political questions of the day, 
and introduce your candidates to them ! 

It is with a view to show the Gargantuan 
scale on which these remarkable festivities 
are carried out that we have chosen the 
pictures which illustrate this article. Be 
it known, then, that we are in Georgia 
for the moment, waiting with the aforesaid 
hungry crowd for a sweet and tasty bit of 
meat For a hundred feet or more, as we 
may see in the accompanying illustration, 
two long trenches have been dug in the 
ground and bordered with pkmks. Upon 
these planks, over a steady-burning fire, hun- 




Froma Fh&to. bp] Uq-astimg a hundred sriEtr fok a ujlokgia barbecue. f Now*, a cittuta, (rtf. 


years. England has'its roast beef and plum- 
pudding dinners, Rhode Island its clambakes, 
Boston its pork and beans, but Georgia 
has its barbecue which beats them all. So 
famous is it, in fact, that it has become a 
social and political force, and as a political 
entertainment has been duplicated in many 
States of the Union, but, alas ! without 
the Georgian glory of the thing. Dinners, 
it is said, are good things to do business 
with. What political power you can 
exert, then, if you invite two, three, or ten 
thousand people to a barbecue, and after 
filling them with good oxen or sheep, talk to 


dreds of sticks of wood, or 11 spits,” are laid, 
and on each of these spits is a sweet and 
tender sheep. We may marvel at the mass 
of meat, but we must remember the thousands 
of mouths to feed and appetites to satisfy. 
As a matter of fact, the waste at a barbecue 
is wonderfully small, for the men in charge 
know their business. They have been at 
barbecues before. 

Good cooking requires constant attention, 
and the chef of a barbecue never relaxes his 
vigilance from the time the fires are started 
until the delicacies are served. But he has 

the co-operation of scores of skilled assistants, 
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the open window* For a while Mr. Led¬ 
better was as still as the night, and then that 
insidious whisky tipped the balance. He 
dashed forward. He went up the trellis with 
quick, convulsive movements, swung his legs 
over the parapet of the balcony, and dropped 
panting in the shadow even as he had 
designed. He was trembling violently, short 
of breath, and his heart pumped noisily, but 
his mood was exultation. He could have 
shouted to find he was so little afraid, 

A happy line that he had learnt from 
Wills's “ Mephis- 
topheles n came 
into his mind as 
he crouched 
there, “ I feel 
like a cat on the 
tiles,” he whis¬ 
pered to himself* 

It was far better 
than he had ex- 
p e c t e d — this 
adventurous ex¬ 
hilaration. He 
was sorry for all 
poor men to 
whom burglary 
was unknown. 

Nothing hap¬ 
pened. He was 
quite safe. And 
he was acting in 
the bravest 
manner! 

And now for 
the window, to 
make the burg¬ 
lary complete ! 

Must he dare do 
that? Its position 
above the front 
door defined it 
as a landing or 
passage, and 
there were no 
looking -glasses 
or any bedroom 
signs about it, 
or any other on the first floor, to suggest 
the possibility of a sleeper within. For 
a time he listened under the ledge, then 
raised his eyes above the sill and peered 
in. Close at hand, on a pedestal, and a 
little startling at first, was a nearly life- 
size gesticulating bronze. He ducked, and 
after some time he peered again. Beyond was 
a broad landing, faintly gleaming ; a flimsy 
fabric of bead curtain, very black and sharp, 


against a further window; a broad staircase, 
plunging into a gulf of darkness below ; and 
another ascending to the second floor* He 
glanced behind him; but the stillness of the 
night was unbroken. “Crime,” he whispered, 
“crime, 1 ' and scrambled softly and swiftly 
over the sill into the house. His feet fell 
noiselessly on a mat of skin. He was a 
burglar indeed ! 

He crouched for a time, all ears and peer¬ 
ing eyes. Outside was a scampering and 
rustling, and for a moment he repented of 

his enterprise* A 
short " miaow,” 
a spitting, and a 
rush into silence, 
spoke reassur¬ 
ingly of cats, His 
courage grew. 
He stood up* 
Everyone was 
abed, it seemed. 
So easy is it to 
commit a burg¬ 
lary, if one ip so 
minded. He was 
glad he had put 
it to the test* He 
determined to 
take some petty 
trophy* just to 
prove his free¬ 
dom from any 
abject fear of the 
law, and depart 
the way he had 
come. 

He peered 
about him, and 
suddenly the 
critical spirit 
arose again* 
Burglars did far 
more than such 
mere elementary 
entrance as this: 
they went into 
rooms, they 
forced safes* 
Well—he was not afraid. He could not 
force safes, because that would be a stupid 
want of consideration for his hosts. But 
he would go into rooms — he would go 
upstairs* More : he told himself that he was 
perfectly secure; an empty house could not 
be more reassuringly still. He had to clench 
his hands, nevertheless, and summon all his 
resolution before he began very softly to 
ascend the dim staircase, pausing for several 
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seconds between each step. Above was a 
square landing with one open and several 
closed doors; and all the house was still. 
For a moment he stood wondering what 
would happen if some sleeper woke suddenly 
and emerged. The open door showed a 
moonlit bedroom, the coverlet white and 
undisturbed. Into this room he crept in 
three interminable minutes and took a piece 
of soap for his plunder—his trophy. He 
turned to descend even more softly than he 

had ascended. It was as easy as- 

Hist ! . . . . 

Footsteps! On the gravel outside the 
house—and then the noise of a latchkey, the 
yawn and bang of a door, and the spitting of 
a match in the hall below. Mr. Ledbetter 
stood petrified by the sudden discovery of 
the folly upon which he had come. “ How 
on earth am I to get out of this ? ” said Mr. 
Ledbetter. 

The hall grew bright with a candle flame, 
some heavy object bumped against the um¬ 
brella-stand, and feet were ascending the 
staircase. In a flash Mr. Ledbetter realized 
that his retreat was closed. He stood for a 
moment, a pitiful figure of penitent con¬ 
fusion. “ My goodness ! What a fool I have 
been ! ” he whispered, and then darted swiftly 
across the shadowy landing into the empty 
bedroom from which he had just come. He 
stood listening — quivering. The footsteps 
reached the first-floor landing. 

Horrible thought! This was possibly the 
late-comer’s room ! Not a moment was to 
be lost! Mr. Ledbetter stooped beside the 
bed, thanked Heaven for a valance, and 
crawled within its protection not ten seconds 
too soon. He became motionless on hands 
and knees. The advancing candle-light 
appeared through th j thinner stitches of the 
fabric, the shadows ran wildly about, and 
became rigid as the candle was put down. 

“ Lord, what a day ! ” said the new-comer, 
blowing noisily, and it seemed he deposited 
some heavy burthen on what Mr. I^edbetter, 
judging by the feet, decided to be a writing- 
table. The unseen then went to the door 
and locked it, examined the fastenings of the 
windows carefully and pulled down the blinds, 
and returning sat down upon the bed with 
startling ponderosity. 

“ What a day ! ” he said. “ Good Lord ! ” 
and blew again, and Mr. Ledbetter inclined 
to believe that the person was mopping his 
face. His boots were good stout boots ; the 
shadows of his legs upon the valance 
suggested a formidable stoutness of aspect. 
After a time he removed some upper garments 
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—a coat and waistcoat, Mr. Ledbetter inferred 
—and casting them over the rail of the bed 
remained breathing less noisily, and as it 
seemed cooling from a considerable tempera¬ 
ture. At intervals he muttered to himself, 
and once he laughed softly. And Mr. I^ed- 
better muttered to himself, but he did not 
laugh. “ Of all the foolish things,” said Mr. 
Ledbetter. “What on earth am I to do 
now ? ” 

His outlook was necessarily limited. The 
minute apertures between the stitches of the 
fabric of the valance admitted a certain 
amount of light, but permitted no peeping. 
The shadows upon this curtain, save for those 
sharply defined legs, were enigmatical, and 
intermingled confusingly with the florid 
patterning of the chintz. Beneath the edge 
of the valance a strip of carpet was visible, 
and, by cautiously depressing his eye, Mr. 
Ledbetter found that this strip broadened 
until the whole area of the floor came into 
view. The carpet was a luxurious one, the 
room spacious, and, to judge by the castors 
and so forth of the furniture, well equipped. 

What he should do he found it difficult to 
imagine. To wait until this person had gone 
to bed, and then, when he seemed to be 
sleeping, to creep to the door, unlock it, and 
bolt headlong for that balcony seemed the 
only possible thing to do. Would it be pos¬ 
sible to jump from the balcony? The danger 
of it! When he thought of the chances 
against him, Mr. Ledbetter despaired. He 
was within an ace of thrusting forth his 
head beside the gentleman’s legs, coughing 
if necessary to attract his attention, and then, 
smiling, apologizing and explaining his un¬ 
fortunate intrusion by a few well-chosen 
sentences. But he found these sentences 
hard to choose. “ No doubt, sir, my appear¬ 
ance is peculiar,” or, “ I trust, sir, you will 
pardon my somewhat ambiguous appearance 
from beneath you,” was about as much as 
he could get. 

Grave possibilities forced themselves on 
his attention. Suppose they did not believe 
him, what would they do to him ? Would 
his unblemished high character count for 
nothing ? Technically he was a burglar, 
beyond dispute. Following out this train of 
thought, he was composing a lucid apology 
for “this technical crime I have committed,” 
to be delivered before sentence in the dock, 
when the stout gentleman got up and began 
walking about the room. He locked and 
unlocked drawers, and Mr. I-edbetter had a 
transient hope that he might be undressing. 
But, no ! He seated himself at the Writing- 
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purpose. In the foreground of the illustra¬ 
tion on the previous page we may see two 
score huge dishes filled with meat, potatoes, 
and vegetables placed on spits over the 
fire, white in the background we may see as 
many more. And this, be it remembered, is 
but a part of the whole. 

The feeding takes place both indoors and 
out, according to the weather, and we may 
pass on to two illustrations showing both 
sorts. The above illustration shows a 
banqueting hall with tables laid to accomo- 
date three thousand people at one sitting. 
One may not easily imagine the number of 
dishes, knives, forks, spoons, cups, saucers, 
napkins, and glasses which are used on such 


occasions, but in one barbecue alone which 
I know of, over thirty thousand pieces were 
handled by the dish-washers after the people 
had gone home. One can, however, imagine 
the noise and clatter, the merriment and 
good feeling, which prevailed at such a time. 

During the Atlanta Exposition, a daily 
barbecue was held, to the delight of many 
visitors who had never seen a barbecue before. 
One of the most notable of these Atlanta 
barbecues was that given to i,ooo commercial 
travellers—an al fresco barbecue, as shown in 
the illustration below and one that passed 
off without a hitch. Depend upon it, if a 
commercial traveller likes a barbecue, a 
barbecue is good. 



From fij T HE GREAT BARBECUE SERVED TQ 1,000 COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER^ j^f| GA. 
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“COME OUT OF THAT, YOU SCOUtiOREL! 

quiet concentration. I£ Come out. This side, 
and now, None of your hanky-panky—come 
right out, now.” 

Mr. Ledbetter came right out, a little 
reluctantly perhaps, but without any hanky- 
panky, and at once, even as he was told. 

w Kneel,” said the stout gentleman, 11 And 
hold up your hands.” 

The valance dropped again behind Mr. 
Ledbetter, and he rose from all fours and held 
up his hands. . “ Dressed like a parson,” 
said the stout gentleman, “ Lm blest if he 
isn't! A little chap, too! You scoundrel/ 
What the deuce possessed you to come here 
to-night f What the deuce possessed you to 
get under my bed ? ” 

He did not appear to require an answer, 
but proceeded at once to several very objec¬ 
tionable remarks , upon Mr, Ledbetter’s 
personal appearance. He was not a very 
big man, but he looked strong to Mr. 
Ledbetter : he was as stout as his legs had 
promised, he had rather delicately-chiselled 

VoL x%i.—68. 


small features distributed 
over a considerable area of 
whitish face, and quite a 
number of chins. And the 
note of his voice had a sort 
of whispering undertone, 
“What the deuce, I say, 
possessed you to get under 
my bed ? ” 

Mr, Ledbetter, by an 
effort, smiled a wan, pro¬ 
pitiatory smile. He coughed. 
t£ I can quite under¬ 
stand-■” be said, 

“ Why ! What on earth 
, * * ? It’s soap! No! — 
you scoundrel. Don’t you 
move that hand.” 

“It's soap,” said Mr. Led¬ 
better. 14 From your wash- 

stand. No doubt if- 

“ Don’t talk,” said the 
stout man. “ I see it*s soap. 
Of all incredible things.” 

“ If I might explain-” 

11 Don't explain* It J s sure 
to he a lie, and there’s no 
time for explanations. What 
was 1 going to ask you ? 
Ah ! Have you any mates ? " 
“In a few minutes, if 
you—■—” 

“ Have you any mates ? 
Curse you. If you start 
any soapy palaver 111 shoot. 

Have you any mates ? ” 

“No,” said Mr, Ledbetter. 

“ I suppose it’s a lie,’ 7 said the stout man* 
“ But you’ll pay for it if it is. Why the 
deuce didn't you floor me when I came up¬ 
stairs? You won’t get a chance to now, 
anyhow. Fancy getting under the bed! I 
reckon it’s a fair cop, anyhow, so far as you 
are concerned,” 

“ I don’t see how I could prove an alibi" 
remarked Mr* Ledbetter, trying to show by 
his conversation that he was an educated 
man. There was a pause* Mr* Ledbetter 
perceived that on a chair beside his captor 
was a large black bag on a heap of crum¬ 
pled papers, and that there were tom and 
burnt papers on the table. And in front of 
these, and arranged methodically along the 
edge, were rows and rows of little yellow 
rouleaux—a hundred times more gold than 
Mr. Ledbetter had seen in all his life before. 
The light of two candles, in silver candle¬ 
sticks, fell upon these. The pause continued. 
“It is rather fatiguing holding up my hands 
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like this/' said Mr, Ledbetter, with a depre¬ 
catory smile. 

“That’s all right/* said the fat man, “But 
what to do with yon I don’t exactly know.” 

“ I know my position is ambiguous. 1 * 

*■ Lord !” said the fat man, “ambiguous! 
And goes about with his own soap, and wears 
a thundering great clerical collar ! You are 
a blooming burglar, you are—if ever there 
was one ! ** 

“To be strictly accurate/* said Mr. Led¬ 
better, and suddenly his glasses slipped off 
and clattered against his vest buttons. 

The fat man changed countenance, a flash 
of savage resolution crossed 
his face, and something in 
the revolver clicked. He put 
his other hand to the weapon. 

And then he looked at Mr, 

Ledbetter, and his eye went 
down to the dropped pince-nez. 

“ Full-cock now, anyhow/* 
said the fat man, after a pause, 
and his breath seemed to 
catch. “ But I'll tell you, 
you've never been so near 
death before. Lord ! Tm 
almost glad. If it hadn’t 
been that the revolver wasn’t 
cocked, you’d be lying dead 
there now/’ 

Mr. Ledbetter said nothing, 
but he felt that the room was 
swaying. 

“ A miss is as good as a 
mile. It’s lucky for both of 
us it wasn’t. Lord!” He 
blew noisily. “There's no 
need for you to go pale-green 
for a little thing like that.” 

“ I can assure you, sir——-/* 
said Mr. Ledbetter, with an 
effort. 

“'Ihere’s only one thing to 
do. If I call in the police, 

Fm bust—a little game Fve got on is bust. 
That won’t do. If I tie you up and leave 
you—again, the thing may be out to-morrow. 
To-morrow’s Sunday, and Monday’s Bank 
Holiday—I’ve counted on three clear days. 
Shooting you’s murder—and hanging ; and 
besides, it will bust the whole blooming 
kern ooze. Fm hanged if I can think what 
to do—Fm hanged if I can.” 

“ Will you permit me —— n 

“ Yojli gas as much as if you were a real 
parson, Fm blessed if you don’t. Of all the 

burglars you are the^-Well! Xo—I won't 

permit you. There isn’t time. If you start 
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off jawing again, Fll shoot right in your 
stomach. See? But I know now-—I know 
now ! What we're going to do first, my man, 
is an examination for concealed arms — an 
examination for concealed arms. And look 
here ! When I tell you to do a thing, don't 
start off at a gabble—do it brisk.” 

And with many elaborate precautions, and 
always pointing the pistol at Mr. Ledbetter's 
head, the stout man stood him up and 
searched him for weapons. “ Why, you are 
a burglar ! M he said. “ You’re a perfect 
amateur. You haven’t even a pistol-pocket 
in the back of your breeches. No, you 
don’t! Shut up, now.” 

So soon as the issue was 
decided, the stout man made 
Mr. Ledbetter take off his 
coat and roll up Ills shirt¬ 
sleeves, and, with the revolver 
at one ear, proceed with the 
packing his appearance had 
interrupted. From the stout 
man’s point of view that was 
evidently the only arrange¬ 
ment, for if he had packed, 
he would have had to put 
down the revolver. So that 
even the gold on the table 
w T as handled by Mr. Led¬ 
better. This nocturnal pack¬ 
ing was peculiar. The stout 
man's idea was evidently to 
distribute the weight of the 
gold as unostentatiously as 
possible through his luggage. 
It was by no means an incon¬ 
siderable weight. There was, 
Mr. Ledbetter says, altogether 
nearly ^18,000 in gold in 
the black bag and on the 
table. There were also many 
little rolls of ^5 bank-notes. 
Each rouleau of j£2 5 was 
wrapped by Mr. Ledbetter in 
paper. These rouleaux were then put 
neatly in cigar-boxes and distributed between 
a travelling trunk, a Gladstone bag, and 
a hat-box. About ^600 went in a tobacco 
tin in a dressing-bag. Ten pounds in 
gold and a number of ^5 notes the stout 
man pocketed. Occasionally he objur¬ 
gated Mr, Ledbetter's clumsiness* and urged 
him to hurry, and several times he appealed 
to Mr. Ledbetter’s watch for information. 

Mr. Ledbetter strapped the trunk and bag, 
and returned the stout man the keys. It was 
then ten minutes to twelve, and until the 
stroke of midnight the stout man made him 
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sit on the Gladstone bag, while he sat at a 
reasonably safe distance on the trunk and 
held the revolver handy and waited. He 
appeared to be now in a less aggressive mood, 
and having watched Mr. Ledbetter for some 
time, he offered a few remarks. 

“ From your accent I judge you are a man 
of some education,” he said, lighting a 
cigar. “ No— don't begin that explanation of 
yours. 1 know it will be long-winded from 
your face, and I am much too old a liar to 
be interested in other men’s lying. You are, 
I say, a person of education. You do well 
to dress as a curate. Even among educated 
people you might pass as a curate.” 

“I am a curate,”said Mr. Ledbetter, “or, 
at least-” 

“ You are trying to be. I know. But 
you didn’t ought to burgle. You are not the 
man to burgle. You are, if I may say it— 
the thing will have been pointed out to you 
before—a coward.” 

“ Do you know,” said Mr. Ledbetter, trying 
to get a final opening, “it was that very 
question-” 

The stout man waved him into silence. 

“ You waste ycur education in burglary. 
You should do one of two things. Either 
you should forge or you should embezzle. 
For my own part, I embezzle. Yes ; I 
embezzle. What do you think a man could 
be doing with all this gold but that ? Ah ! 
Listen ! Midnight ! . . . . Ten. Eleven. 
Twelve. There is something very impressive 
to me in that slow beating of the hours. 
Time — space ; what mysteries they are ! 
What mysteries. . . . It’s time for us to be 
moving. Stand up! ” 

And then kindly, but firmly, he induced 
Mr. I^dbetter to sling the dressing-bag over 
his back by a string across his chest, to 
shoulder the trunk, and, over-ruling a 
gasping protest, to take the Gladstone bag 
in his disengaged hand. So encumbered, 
Mr. Ledbetter struggled perilously downstairs. 
The stout gentleman followed with an over¬ 
coat, the hat-box, and the revolver, making 
derogatory remarks about Mr. Ledbetter’s 
strength, and assisting him at the turnings of 
the stairs. 

“ The back door,” he directed, and Mr. 
Ledbetter staggered through a conservatory, 
leaving a wake of smashed flower-pots behind 
him. “ Never mind the crockery,” said the 
stout man; “ it’s good for trade. We wait 
here until a quarter past. You can put those 
things down. You have ! ” 

Mr. Ledbetter collapsed panting on the 
trunk. “ Last night,” he gasped, “ I was 
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asleep in my little room, and I no more 
dreamt-” 

“There’s no need for you to incriminate 
yourself,” said the stout gentleman, looking at 
the lock of the revolver. He began to hum. 
Mr. Ledbetter made to speak, and thought 
better of it. 

There presently came the sound of a bell, 
and Mr Ledbetter was taken to the back door 
and instructed to open it. A fair-haired man 
in yachting costume entered. At the sight 
of Mr. Ledbetter he started violently and 
clapped his hand behind him. Then he saw 
the stout man. “ Bingham ! ” he cried, 
“ who’s this ? ’ 

“Only a little philanthropic do of mine— 
burglar I’m trying to reform. Caught him 
under my bed just now. He’s all right. 
He’s a frightful ass. He’ll be useful to carry 
some of our things.” 

The new-comer seemed inclined to resent 
Mr. Ledbetter’s presence at first, but the 
stout man reassured him. 

“ He’s quite alone. There’s not a gang in 

the world would own him. No-! don’t 

start talking, for goodness’ sake.” 

They went out into the darkness of the 
garden, with the trunk still bowing Mr. Led¬ 
better’s shoulders. The man in yachting 
costume walked in front with the Gladstone 
bag and a pistol ; then came Mr. Ledbetter 
like Atlas; Mr. Bingham followed with the 
hat-box, coat, and revolver as before. The 
house was one of those that have their gardens 
right up to the cliff. At the cliff was a steep 
wooden stairway, descending to a bathing tent 
dimly visible on the beach. Below was a 
boat pulled up, and a silent little man with 
a black face stood beside it. “ A few 
moments’ explanation,” said Mr. Ledbetter ; 

“ I can assure you-” Somebody kicked 

him, and he said no more. 

They made him wade to the boat carrying 
the trunk, they pulled him aboard by the 
shoulders and hair, they called him no 
better name than “ scoundrel ” and 
“burglar” all that night. But they spoke 
in undertones so that the general public 
was happily unaware of his ignominy. 
They hauled him aboard a yacht manned by 
strange, unsympathetic Orientals, and partly 
they thrust him and partly he fell down a 
gangway into a noisome, dark place, where he 
was to remain many days—how many he 
does not know, because he lost count among 
other things when he was sea-sick. They fed 
him on biscuits and incomprehensible words ; 
they gave him water to drink mixed with un- 
wished-for rum. And there were cockroaches 
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where they put him, night and day, and in 
the night-time there were rats. The Orientals 
emptied his pockets and took his watch—but 
Mr, Bingham, being appealed to, took that 
himself. And five or six times the five 
Lascars—if they were Lascars—and the 
Chinaman and the negro who constituted 
the crew, fished him out and took him 
aft to Bingham and his friend to play 
cribhage and euchre and three handed whist, 
and to listen to their stories and boastings in 
an interested manner. 

Then these principals would talk to him as 
men talk to those who have lived a life of 
crime. Explanations they would never per¬ 
mit, though they made it abundantly clear to 
him that he was the rummiest burglar they 
had ever set eyes on. They said as much 
again and again. The fair man was of a 
taciturn disposition and irascible at play ; but 
Mr. Bingham, now that the evident anxiety 
of his departure from England was assuaged, 
displayed a vein of genial philosophy. 
He enlarged upon the mystery of space 
and time, and quoted Kant and Hegd—or, 
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at least, he said he did. Several 
times Mr. Ledbetter got as far 
as: “My position under your 

bed, you know--but then 

he always had to cut, or pass the 
whisky, or do some such inter¬ 
vening thing. After his third 
failure, the fair man got quite to 
look for this opening, and when¬ 
ever Mr. Ledbetter began after 
that, he would roar with laughter 
and hit him violently on the 
back. “Same old start, same old 
story; good old burglar!” the 
fair-haired man would say. 

So Mr. Ledbetter fared for 
many days, twenty perhaps ; and 
one evening he, together with 
some tinned provisions, was taken 
over the side, and put ashore on 
a rocky little island w r ith a 
spring. Mr. Bingham came in 
the boat with him, giving him 
good advice all the way, and 
waving his last attempts at an 
explanation aside, 

“I am really not a burglar/* 
said Mr, Ledbetter. 

“You never will be," said Mr. 
Bingham. “ You’ll never make 
a burglar. Fm glad you are 
beginning to see it. In choosing 
a profession a man must study 
temperament. If you don’t, 
sooner or later you will fail. Compare 
myself, for example, AH my life I have 
been in banks—I have got on in banks. 

I have even been a bank manager* But was 
I happy ? No. Why wasn’t I happy ? 
Because it did not suit my temperament* 

I am too adventurous —- loo versatile. 

have thrown it over. I do 
1 shall ever manage a bank 
would be glad to get me, no 
have learnt the lesson of my 
-at last.No! I shall 


Practically 1 
not suppose 
again. They 
doubt: but I 
temperament 


never manage a bank again. 

“ Now*, your temperament unfits you for 
crime—just as mine unfits me for respecta¬ 
bility* i know you better than I did, and 
now I do not even recommend forgery. Go 
back to respectable courses, my man. Your 
lay is the philanthropic lay—that is your 

lay* With that voice-the Association for 

the Promotion of Snivelling Among the 
Young—something in that line. You think 
it over, 

“The island we are approaching has no 

name apparently—at least, there is none on 
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the chart. You might think out a name for 
it while you are there—while you are thinking 
about all these things. It has quite drinkable 
water, I understand. It is one of the 
Grenadines—one of the Windward Islands. 
Yonder, dim and blue, are others of the 
Grenadines. I have often wondered what 
these islands are for—now, you see, I am 
wiser. This one at least is for you. Sooner 
or later some simple native will come along 
and take you off. Say what you like about 
us then—abuse us, if you like—we shall not 
mind. And here —here is half a sovereign's 
worth of silver. Do not waste that in foolish 
dissipation when you return to civilization. 
Properly used, it may give you a fresh start 

in Life. And do not- Don’t 

beach her, you beggars, he can 
wade !— Do not waste the 
precious solitude before you in 
foolish thoughts. Properly used, 
it may be a turning-point in your 
career. W aste neither money nor 
time. You will die rich. Pm 
sorry, but I must ask you to carry 
your tucker to land in your arms. 

No ; it’s not deep. Curse that 
explanation of yours ! There's not 
time. No, no, no ! I won't listen. 

Overboard you go ! ” 

And the falling night found Mr. 

Ledbetter — the Mr. Ledbetter 
who had complained that adven¬ 
ture was dead—silting beside his 
cans of food, his chin resting upon 
his drawn - up knees, staring 
through his glasses in dismal mild¬ 
ness over the shining, vacant sea. 

He was picked up in the course 
of three days by a negro fisher¬ 
man and taken to St. Vincent’s, 
and from St. Vincent’s he got, by 
the expenditure of his last coins, 
to Kingston, in Jamaica. And 
there he might have foundered, 

Even nowadays he is not a man 
of affairs, and then he was a 
singularly helpless person. He 
had not the remotest idea what 
he ought to do. The only thing he seems 
to have done was to visit all the ministers of 
religion he could find in the place to borrow 
a passage home. But he was much too 
dirty and incoherent—and his story far too 
incredible for them. I met him quite by 
chance. It was close upon sunset, and I was 
walking out after my siesta on the road to 
Dunn’s Battery, when I met him—I was 
rather bored, and with a whole evening on my 
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hands—luckily for him. He was trudging 
dismally towards the town. His woebegone 
face and the quasi-clerical cut of his dust- 
stained, filthy costume caught my humour. 
Our eyes met. He hesitated. u Sir,” he said, 
with a catching of the breath, “could you 
spare a few minutes for what 1 fear will seem 
an incredible story?” 

“ Incredible ! w I said. 

14 Quite,” he answered, eagerly, “ No one 
will believe it, alter it though I may. Yet I 
can assure you, sir—— J> 

He stopped hopelessly. The man’s tone 
tickled me. He seemed an odd character. 
“ I am,” he said, “one of the most unfor¬ 
tunate beings alive,” 


** SITTING DECIDE HIS CANS OF FOOD,* 

“ Among other things, you haven’t dined ? 

I said, struck with an idea, 

“ I have not,” he said, solemnly, “ for 
many days.” 

“ You’ll tell it better after that,” I said ; 
and without more ado led the way to a low 
place 1 knew, where such a costume as his 
was unlikely to give offence. And there¬ 
with certain omissions which he subsequently 

supplied, I got his story. At first I was 
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incredulous, but as the wine warmed him, and 
the faint suggestion of cringing which his 
misfortunes had added to his manner dis¬ 
appeared, I began to believe. At last, I was 
so far convinced of his sincerity that I got 
him a bed for the 
night, and next 
day verified the 
banker’s reference 
he gave me 
through my 
Jamaica banker 
And that done, I 
took him shop¬ 
ping for under¬ 
wear and such¬ 
like equipments 
of a gentleman at 
large. Presently 
came the verified 
reference. His 
astonishing story 
was true. I will 
not amplify our 
subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings. He 
started for Eng¬ 
land in three days* 
time, 

“ I do not know 
how I can possi- 

bly thank you ~ 

enough/' began 
the letter he wrote 
me from England^ “ for all your kindness to a 
total stranger/'and proceeded for some time 
in a similar strain. “ Had it not been for 
your generous assistance, I could certainly 
never have returned in time for the resump¬ 
tion of my scholastic duties, and my few 
minures of reckless folly would, perhaps, 
have proved my ruin. As It is, I 
am entangled in a tissue of lies and 
evasions, of the most complicated sort, to 
account for my sunburnt appearance and my 
whereabouts. I have rather carelessly told 
two or three different stories, not realizing 
the trouble tins would mean for me in the 
end. The truth I dare not tell. I have 
consulted a number of law books in the 
British Museum, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that I have connived at and abetted 
and aided a felony. That scoundrel Bingham 
was the Hithergate bank manager, I find, and 


AND THEKE 1 GOT HIS STORY'. 


guilty of the most flagrant embezzlement 
Please, please burn this letter when read 
—I trust you implicitly. The worst of 
it is, neither my aunt nor her friend who 
kept the boarding-house at which I was 

staying seem alto¬ 
gether to believe 
a guarded state¬ 
ment I have made 
them —practically 
of what actually 
happened. They 
suspect me of 
some discredit¬ 
able adventure, 
but what sort of 
discreditable ad¬ 
venture they sus¬ 
pect me of, I do 
not know. My 
aunt says she 
would forgive me 
if I told her every¬ 
thing. I have— 
1 have told her 
more than every¬ 
thing, and still she 
is not satisfied* 
It would never do 
to let them know 
the truth of the 
case, of course, 
and so I represent 
myself as having 
been waylaid and gagged upon the beach. 
My aunt wants to know why they waylaid 
and gagged me, why they took me away in 
their yacht* I do not know. Can you 
suggest any reason ? I can think of nothing. 
If, when you wrote, you could write on 
two sheets so that I could show her one, 
and on that one if you could show clearly 
that I really was in Jamaica this summer, 
and had come there by being removed from 
a ship, it would be of great service to me. 
It would certainly add to the load of my 
obligation to you—a load that I fear I can 
never fully repay* Although if gratitude. * * 
And so forth. At the end he repeated his 
request for me to burn the letter. 

So the remarkable story of Mr. Led better's 
Vacation ends. That breach with his aunt 
was not of long duration. The old lady 
had fully forgiven him before she died. 
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The Comical Cocoa nut. 

By Thomas E. Curtis. 


HE man who first thought of 
turning the shells and husks of 
cocoanuts into caricatures of 
the human features had a true 
sense of humour We do not 
know who he was or where he 
hailed from, but if he were living now he 
would probably be as old as 
the cocoanut palm itself, which 
doubtless dates back to the 
Flood. He was the pioneer 
in his art, and his disciples 
have been almost as numerous 
as the cargo of the Ark. 

But without elaborating fur¬ 
ther on the artist, let us look 
at his work. In the words of 
the showman, we first cal! 
your attention, ladies and 
gentlemen, to the Ally Sloper 
of the cocoanut world—a fine 
and noble specimen of the 
cocoanut carver’s art, with 
a rubicund and highly- 
developed nose that imme¬ 
diately reminds you of the immortal Ally. 
The collar, deftly chiselled at the base of 
the husk, and painted white to give con¬ 
trast, may, perhaps, mislead you, and make 
you think that the artist intended to carica¬ 
ture an aged English statesman in the style 
so common to the caricaturists of recent 
years. Rut it is not so. You will note how 
the bald-headedness of the man is skilfully 
suggested by a few stray fibres of the husk 
loosely flowing backwards, and some day, 
perhaps, you will like to see the original of 


this funny picture. It is in the possession 
of Messrs. Phillip Phillips and Co., of 
King Street and Mitre Street, Aldgate, E.C., 
the well-known London fruit merchants. Out 
of the millions of cocoanuts which they have 
imported, and the thousands of carved cocoa- 
nuts they have seen, this is,, perhaps, the best 
In Florida, where such 
cocoanuts galore may be found 
by the traveller, they are called 
“ Florida natives,” and the 
name, in many cases, is 
singularly appropriate. For 

the early inhabitants of Florida 
were Indians, and the natives 
in the illustration below, sent 
to us by Mrs. C. N, Holt, of 
Orange Park, Cly Co., Florida, 
certainly bear no slight resem¬ 
blance to the facial character¬ 
istics of the Indians. The 

face on the-right, with its big 
mouth and almond eyes, is a 
remarkable representation of 
stolid slyness and cunning ; 
and the second man on the left, with the cigar 
in his mouth, would make you think that the 
buccaneer of old had come to life again. 

We have all seen, at some time or other, 
the u lightning caricaturist,” who, from any 
mark or line drawn at haphazard on a piece 
of paper by a spectator, is able immediately 
to make a portrait of some well-known 
personage. Well, the cocoa nut-carver, with 
his sharp knife and scissors, goes to work in 
much the same way. The fruit of the cocoa- 
nut palm, by virtue of the variations in its 
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cocoanuts, thousands of \isitors 
from the north taking them 
home as souvenirs of the 
"Sunny South. ’ This is not 
to say that all are taken a tray* 
for thousands remain in shop 
windows to attract the public 
and to please the small fry, 
v\ho gaze at them a? enviously 
as iht-y do at gh^er-cakes and 
nurbles. Vet the l ondoner 
dcxs not need to go afield to 

them. He can mui them in Whitechapel 
arv dav, where fmitctiTS display them as 
cuHoshxs and as a hint that the nuts are to 
tv Scurd w::hht. It is a constant cause of 
wonder to us that the men who run the 


are made with buttons, and 
long strips of husk, torn away 
from the nut and bound 
together at the top, form a 
common head-dress for these 
curious and repellent faces. It 
is remarkable how the deep 
reddish brown ness of the 
hu> s >ugg^ sts the dark skin of 
natnts of the tropics, from 
which thi.se cocoanu'5 come. 
Nearly al! the nuts are im¬ 
ported m the husk, and are then stripped 
from the husk by men with fine-pointed 
chased Many of these men are so expert 
that thev can open from i„ooc to 1*200 
cocoanuts a 10 which the 
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shape, lends itself easily to facial variations, 
and the peculiarities of the husk or “shuck” 
may be accentuated at will. If we look again 
at the five eoeoauuts at the bottom of the 
first page we may note the great difference 
between the first two faces on the left. There 
is, again, a noticeable differ- 
once between Nos* 3 and 4 
(counting from the left). The 
fibre of the cocoanut is 
cleverly utilized for mous¬ 
taches and beards, and a few 
dabs of highly-coloured paint, 
applied to the lip% eyes, 
mouth, and nose, give the 
crowning touch to the work. 

In Florida there is a regular 
business done in these carved 


cocoanut “shies” on Bank Holidays do not 
display a few carved cocoanuts as special 
prizes to the lucky shots. 

On this page we may note a curious varia¬ 
tion in the conventional carved cocoanut. 
The pictures are four in number, and seem 
to be four different cocoanuts. 
But, in reality, there is one nut 
only, as maybe judged from the 
picture in the lower centre of 
the page. The faces, ugly and 
hideous, reminiscent of the 
crude wooden images that 
heathens call their gods, are 
separated by a small circular de¬ 
pression in which still another 
smaller face is carved* All the 
faces are dissimilar. The eyes 
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fruit is put are maniTold. 

The outer husk yields 
coir, the shell is used 
for water-vessels, the milk 
makes a native drink, and 
the white meat of the 
nut makes cocoanut oik 
Twelve millions are taken 
each year into the United 
Kingdom alone, and thou¬ 
sands of these are in great 
demand at holiday time, 
at fairs, race-courses, and 
Bank Holiday gatherings 
throughout the land 
We have already ob¬ 
tained a general idea of 
the common form in which 
cocoanuts are carved, and 
have called it an “ art " by 
courtesy. As a matter of 
fact, there is really nothing 
aesthetic in the faces we 
have seen. But in the 
accorn pa n y i n g re prod uc- 
tion there is a quality 
which, in two senses, sin¬ 
gles out the carved cocoa- 
nut from the common 
herd. It is an artistic 
attempt to represent a 
horse's head and mane, and the skill with 
which the carver’s tool has fashioned the 
mouth, teeth, eyes, and forehead of the animal 
is indeed remarkable. This is another of the 


H-nkM*. K HE AO CARVED IN A COCOANUT, 
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prizes belonging to Messrs. 
Phillip Phillips and Co,, 
and while not perhaps so 
striking from the popular 
point of view as the other 
pictures, it deserves the 
attention of those who do 
not look down upon artis¬ 
tic attempt in small things. 

There is little more that 
need be said about the 
comical cocoanut, except 
that it does not cost much 
to buy. The cost varies, 
of course, w ith the elabora¬ 
teness of the design. Ten, 
fifteen, twenty-five cents— 
those are the prices of 
the commoner varieties in 
Florida,where the majority 
of them are made. Their 
value for advertisement is 
shown by the fact that the 
illustration with which we 
conclude this article w T as 
once used in a time table 
issued by the great Plant 
System, a network of rail¬ 
ways and steamship lines 
in the southern United 
States, and attracted atten¬ 
tion to one of the curiosities of the Everglade 
State, through which their system runs. It 
was an idea that might well be followed by 
other enterprising lines. 
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Curiosities* 

[ We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section , and to pay for such as are accepted ] 




A REMARKABLE 
CYCLE MEET* 

Here we have an 
interesting little photo, 
sent in by Mr. H. 

Lock, of High Road, 

Woodford Green. 

Slightly in the back¬ 
ground is seen a daring 
and expert rider 
mounted on an Eiffel 
safety bicycle, whose 
name is a sufficient 
indication of its con¬ 
struction, even without 
the photograph. 

Many novelties arc 
brought forward at a 
cycle meet, but none 
prove more effective 
nr a greater “ draw’ ” 
than one of these Eifiel 
bicycles, which are, of 
course, more intended 
for advertising purposes than road scorching. Side by 
side with this particular specimen was ridden ar. old 
hobby-horse machine dating Uick to t8l6, and the 
spectators amply appreciated the very striking contrast* 


day for five successive 
days. The lantern had 
both side and liack 
doors closed during 
the building opera¬ 
tions, but as the hack 
door did not quite fit 
at the bottom the birds 
got underneath it. 

ALL « SOUL. T1 
The photo, here re¬ 
produced is an amus¬ 
ing and extraordinary 
specimen of amateur 
photography 4 The 
gigantic feet are of 
course produced by 
being very close to 
the camera, whilst the 
sitter's head is at the 
usual distance* Mr. 
Percy R. Steed, of 
8^ Montreve Road, 
Penge, S.E., says ; 14 Having an hour or so to 
spare one morning, liefore starling on a photo¬ 
graphic excursion with a friend, we decided to take 
portraits of each other* As my friend was focusing, 
etc., f held my feet up in front of the camera 
quite close to the lens, intending to startle him. 
lie, how r ever, being struck with the effect of the 
picture, quickly photographed me in that undignified 
position, with the result which you see. * 


ROBINS NEST IN A MAGIC LANTERN* 

Here is a photo, of a robin's nest built in a magic 
lantern m the studio of Mr. W. T. Lucas, Hawthorn 
Cottage, Alsagrr, Stoke-on-Trent, The robins bqjan 
to build in the lantern about the middle of February, 
gaining admission to the studio by means of a venti¬ 
lator. The birds w r ere ai once cleared out, Init re¬ 
commenced operations a second lime. Again they 
were evicted ■ but, not to lie defeated, they then 
commenced to build on a shelf in the studio. This, 
however, they found too narrow', and they started to 
build for the third time in the lantern. The female 
bird deposited her eggs at the rate of one a 

* 0>PVr‘jdU, 1B98, by George N 
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4 ‘ In April of this year,” he 
writes, 41 1 took my camera into 
a wood near Belvedere, Kent, 
for the purpose of photograph¬ 
ing a hawk s nest. Finding it 
destroyed, however, I looked 
about for some other object on 
which to spend my plates, and 
discovered the squirrel's nest 
shown in the first photo. It 
was placed in the top fork of 
an oak, and after climbing the 
tree, taking with me a ball of 
string, I lowered the end to 
my brother, who tied on the 
camera, which I then hauled 
up. Otving to the difficulty of 
getting a firm footing for the 
legs of the camera at any dis* 
lance from the trunk (and 
requiring a steady hold myself, 
as Ijoth hands were needed 
to manipulate the instrument}, 
only the immediate surround* 
ings of the nest could he shown. 
However, the hole in the side 
through which the animals 


entered their ah but inaccessible domicile is dearly shown, 
though most of the lower part of the nest is necessarily 
hidden in the cleft of the tree.” When we come to con¬ 
sider the precarious position of the operator, endeavour¬ 
ing to manipulate his unwieldy camera at the end of a 
swinging branch, it is not surprising to learn that the 
whole proceeding occupied the Ix-st pan of an hour. 

The next photo* 
reproduced shows 
one of the erst¬ 
while occupants 
of the nest, now 
much grown, 
which Mr. Hail¬ 
stone took away 
with him. The 
little fellow has 
thriven wonder¬ 
fully well, and is 
as merry and lively 
as possible, find¬ 
ing his chief de¬ 
light in running 
up and dow n his 
owner’s coat and 
hiding in the 
pockets, 

Orig 
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LOOKING UP A PASSENGER 
LIFT. 

This is another remarkable 
instance of the curious photo*, 
graphic subjects chosen by 
amateur votaries of the camera* 
Mr. Herbert de Tinna, of 44, 
Dorchester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
took and sent in the photo. In 
this case the ramera was placed 
lens upward on the roof of the 
lift, and. the view is looking 
straight up the shaft, The 
photo. was taken at the Prince's 
Hotel, Brighton* 


A MONSTROSJTV IN 
ASPARAGUS. 

This extremely interesting 
photo, was sent in hy Mr* 

William Hibbits, of 123, South- 
gate Road, N., and taken by 
Robert Halt, Islington. It 
represents this wonderful stick 
of asparagus the actual size* 

*- This,” writes Mr. Hibbits, 
u is simply a head of asparagus 
sent to me by my son in Sussex* 

It was grown in an ordinary asparagus bed 
amongst many others. When I came to examine 


this monstrosity I thought it sufficiently curious to 
l»e photographed. The gentleman who grew it in 
his garden was Mr* W. 11 . Lovelock* of Midhurst.” 

NEST-PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Ingenious as were the methods adopted for 
securing many of the foregoing photos., that used 
hy Mr* John E. Hailstone, of Selwyn College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in obtaining our next photo* far iranscends 
them all. We will let Mr. Hailstone tell the story. 
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ol Gained hy the suiter- 
imposing of negatives. 
We reproduced two 
queer specimens last 
month, and here we 
have another. The 
gentleman who took 
this photograph tells 
us that he had two 
negatives, one of a 
Brittany monk and the 
other of a friend. 
These he super¬ 
imposed, with the 
result that the worthy 
ecclesiastic is seen 
smiling shrewdly—pre¬ 
sumably at a Tit*Bits 
joke. 




REMARKABLE FEAT 
PERFORMED BY 
ACCIDENT* 
Often we throw 
something casually, 
and in its Right it 
executes certain evolu¬ 
tions which so impress us that we say to ourselves, 
41 Now, if I had tried to do that I would never have 
succeeded.” The photograph below is an interesting 
illustration of»his* It was sent in by Mr, Edw in Smith, 
of Driffield, Yorks* Mr, Smith writes * “This is a 
photo* taken by myself of what t think very much 
approaches a sleight-of-hand trick. Nevertheless, it is 
an accident, pure and simple. On entering the dour 
the other day I look up a puzzle advertisement card, 
and, after vainly trying to solve the puzzle, 1 flung the 
card from me, intending to throw it into the fire. 
But instead of landing in the fire it lodged itself in 
the door of the timepiece precisely as you see in the 
photo. The distance 1 threw the card w as about 6ft."* 


A BIBLE EATEN BY ANTS, 

The al>ove curious-looking object may be seen in 
the very interesting museum at the Crystal Palace. 
M In this museum, writes Mr. W. B. Northrop, of 
36* Essex Street, Strand, * l l was shown this Bible, 
which has been destroyed and mutilated in a shaking 
manner by a tribe of irreverent ants. After all the 
good book says about these little creatures, holding 
them up as a model to lazy humanity, 1 think they 
might have Wen more respectful. The Bible 
w as left w ithin the reach of the ants quite hy accident. 
In eight days these destructive little creatures had 
reduced it from a handsomely- bound volume to the 
shredded and mutilaled condition seen in ibe photo¬ 
graph* A curious feature will be seen in the manner 
in w hich the pages have been lorn* Many of them 
are in strips of even width like pieces of tape. 'The 
missing portions of the bonk were no doubt utilized 

for building pur- 
r “ 1 poses. The whole 

appearance of the 
Holy Book would 
lead one to suppose 
that it had been 
immersed in some 
very' powerful acid, 
and it had literally 
crumbled to 
pieces.” 


A GOOD JOKE— 
NOT CLERICAL, 
The real amateur 
knight of the 
camera scorns the 
taking of mere 
prosaic portraits of 
his friends and 
relations, and pines 
for higher things. 
Having served an 
apprenticeship at 
landscape photic 
graphy, he enters 
with zest into the 
creation of bizarre 
and comic photos*, 
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T the time when Charlie Green¬ 
finch witnessed the frolics I 
am about to describe, he had 
seen seven winters and eight 
summers, which is another way 
of saying that he was seven 
and a half years old. He was a healthy 
young Briton, and, like one or two other 
healthy boys of my acquaintance, was fonder 
of play than he was of his lessons* 

Charlie liked nothing so well as a scamper 
with “Spot" on the sea-shore, which reminds 
me that 1 have to tell you that he lived 
at a seaside town. Spot was Charlie's dog : 
a white terrier with a spot on his face, which 
accounts for his name* 

Charlie and Spot were the best of friends ; 
but, whenever the boy got a scolding from 
his mother, he scolded the dog ; and, when¬ 
ever his father whipped him, he whipped 
poor Spot. As Charlie used to say, “Spot 
shares my fun and biscuits ; it is only fair 
that he should share my scoldings and whip¬ 
pings also." But whether this w-as a right 
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argument or not, I will 
leave you to decide for 
yourself. 

It was on a certain 
morning in August, after 
Charlie and Spot had 
tired themselves with 
romping on the sands, 
that the fishy frolics 
occurred. It was a hot 
day ; so hot that all 
the little pools and 
puddles on the shore 
were obliged to send 
up steam in order to 
cool themselves. Spot, 
too, was sending steam 
out of his mouth ; and 
Charlie himself wa s, 
as he expressed it, “steaming hot” A 
steamer in the bay was letting off great clouds 
of steam, and a little steam launch was steam¬ 
ing so hard that Charlie thought it would 
burst its boiler; so he went into a small 
cavern that the sea had made at the foot of 
the cliff, sat down, and waited for the ex¬ 
plosion, Spot lay at his master’s side, and 
growled at some sea-gulls, that he would have 
caught if he could. 

The cavern was a nice cool place, so, 
before the friends had been there many 
minutes, Spot, like a polite little dog, put in 
his tongue and ceased to send out steam ; 
and Charlie, instead of thinking about the 
steam launch, thought of crabs, eels, and 
lobsters, and wondered whether they were 
having a good time at the bottom of the 
deep blue sea. 

As everybody knows, boys and girls, and 
grown-up men and women too, can think 
much better when they rest their heads on 
their hands, with their eyes on the ground ; 

so Charlie, who wanted to think very hard 
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about the crabs, eels* and lobsters, propped 
up his head with his arm, and gazed at the 
pebbles which lay around, 

Now, I suppose the crabs, eels, and lobsters 
must have known that a little boy was on the 
shore thinking about them, or they would 
not have crawled out of the sea, and gone 
through a performance right in front of the 
cavern. 

The crabs were the first to come out of 
the water. The father and 
mother crabs carried the 
baby crabs in their claws, 
and put them down on a 
large fiat rock, whence they 
would be able to get a good 
view of the frolics, and be 
out of the way. % 

Then came the lobsters, 
who carried their young ones , N , 
on their shoulders, and placed 
them on another big rock. 

After the lobsters came the 
eels; but, as the little eels 
were strong enough to crawl 
by themselves, all the father 


we do, the only difference that Charlie saw 
being that those crabs who fell when leaping 
had to retire from the fun. This arrangement 
soon reduced the number of players until only 
two were left. Hut these two w T ere splendid 
fellows, and each tried his hardest not to be 
beaten. First one and then the other 
stood as high as his legs would let him, 
but each cleared the other's head and 
alighted in the finest style. At 
last, however, one of them stumbled, 
and, though he tried his best to 
keep his feet, rolled head-over- 
heels on the sand. The vic¬ 
torious crab walked proudly up 
to his companions, and, like the 
little gentleman he was, made 
them a low l>ow when they 
clapped their claws in his 
honour 

The lobsters now entered the 
field A dozen of them were 
told off to collect some long 
roots of seaweed which the sea had cast 
upon the beach. When this was done, the 
lobsters divided themselves into ten sets, 
each set consisting of two groups, and each 
group of five players. 

u Ah! M said Charlie to himself, “I see 
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LEAP-FROG. 


and mother eels did for them 


was to arrange them in rows in the space 
between the rocks. 

Then, after a lot of talking and running 
about, the lobsters and eels sat down together, 
while the crabs, mounted on their hind legs, 
played at leap-frog. Charlie, who had no 
idea that crabs were such excellent jumpers, 
watched the performance with great interest 
The crabs played the game much the same as 
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what it is : they are going to play at tug-of- 
war." And Charlie was right 

The lobsters lost no time in setting to 
work ; and, my word, didn’t they pull ! The 
ropes of seaweed must have been tough, or 
they would not have stood the tugging. 
Now this side, and now that, gained a few 
inches, but they were all so well matched 
that what ground was lost one moment 
Original from 
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was regained the nest, and so the game 
went on. 

Presently, however, amid a loud clapping 
of claws by the crabs, and 
a beating of tails by the 
eels, one of the teams was 
fairly beaten, and retired 
with shame to the lobsters’ 


themselves, which they did by winding them* 
selves around the bodies of the birds, and 
squeezing them so hard as to make them 
gasp for breath and fall to 
the ground. This gave the 
crabs and lobsters a fine 
opportunity for revenge. 
Seizing the birds' legs in 


TUG-OF-WAR.** 





quarters. This success was followed by 
another; the second by a third ; the third by 
a fourth; and the fourth by a fifth. The 
remaining five sets, straining every muscle, 
and firmly digging their legs in the sand, 
tugged as never lobsters tugged before, when 
crack went the ropes, and the legs of fifty 
lobsters were kicking in the air! 

It was now the eels* turn. As eels have 
no legs or claws, Charlie could not think 
of any game at which they could play; so 
he closely watched their movements 

So also did a score of sea-gulls who were 
perched upon the top of the cliff 
which overlooked the playground. 

Now, sea-gulls are not at all fond 
of sports and pastimes, nor do they 
like to see other creatures fond of 
them, so they swooped down from 
the cliff and ordered the crabs, eels, 
and lobsters to go back to the sea 
This, however, they refused to do, 
whereupon the sea-gulls—who, as 
you know, have very strong and 
sharp beaks — began to peck at 
them. This made the crabs, eels, 
and lobsters angry, especially the 
eels, who, through having no hard 
shells on their backs, felt the pecks 
the most i' 

Eels, as a rule, are not much 
given to fighting, but on this occa¬ 
sion, their tempers being aroused 
by the sea-gulls, and their backs 
smarting from pecks, they showed 
that they were quite able to defend 
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their nippers, they nipped with all their might 
and main, and made the sea-gulls cry out 
for mercy. 

As the birds began the fight, it was only 
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fair that the others should end it, so the 
more the birds cried, the harder squeezed 
the eels, and the tighter nipped the crabs 
and lobsters. The crabs and lobsters could 
have gone on nipping all day, but the eels 
had had enough at the end of a quarter of 
an hour, so they let go, and the sea-gulls, 
aching all over, flew out to sea, carrying 
with them a much better opinion of crabs, 
eels, and lobsters—but especially of eels—- 
than they had entertained before the fight. 

The eels, having exhausted themselves with 
squeezing the sea-gulls, had to give up the 
fun they had intended to indulge in, which 
was as disappointing to them as it was to 
Charlie, who was very anxious to know what 
kind of game the eels could play at 

But the crabs and lobsters were so happy 
at having pinched the legs of the impudent 
sea-guils, that they needs must have a football 
match in celebration of the affair. 

At each end of the playground, two 
lobsters stood on their hind legs as goal¬ 
posts, and a large cork was used as a football. 
It was an exciting match, although the crabs, 
through being more active than the lobsters, 
had the best of it At half-time—that is, 
when half the game was over—the crabs had 
scored five goals to their opponents' two. 

After a short rest, the second half of the 
match commenced. The lobsters, who, of 
course, could not bear the idea of being 
beaten by the crabs, kicked the cork so well 
and ran so hard, that they quickly succeeded 
in scoring three more goals, making the game 
five to five. The success of the lobsters 


made the crabs lose courage, and when a 
side, in whatever game, loses courage, that 
side usually loses the match, And so it was 
with the crabs ; for, a few minutes later, the 
lobsters scored their winning goal, which 
brought the play to an end. 

All these sports and pastimes were, of 
course, very amusing to Charlie, but dogs are 
not so fond of watching games as they are of 
taking part in them ; so Spot, who was tired 
of lying on the hard pebbles, and felt hungry 
as well, gave a bark, as much as to say, 
u Aren't you ready to go home yet ? ” 

Spot's bark made Charlie start, for, in 
watching the games, he had quite forgotten 
the dog. 

u Halloa, Spot 1 ” cried he, springing to bis 
feet, and rubbing his eyes, “ 1 think it is time 
we were going home.” 

But Charlie had no sooner stood up than 
he fell down (which was rather a funny 
way of going home), and made some most 
peculiar grimaces. The fact is, he had been 
so long in the cavern that he had got the 
i£ pins and needles” in his legs, which is 
an uncomfortable place for such things, as 
most boys and girls know. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, yawning, “it is 
just as though I had been asleep ; and yet I 
am sure I saw the football match, and the 
other things.” 

But when Charlie looked for the crabs, 
the eels, and the lobsters, they were not to 
be seen, for Spot’s bark had sent them all 
back to their homes at the bottom of the 
deep blue sea ! 









The Comical Cocoamtt. 


By Thomas E. Curtis. 


HE man who first thought of 
turning the shells and husks of 
eocoafiuts into caricatures of 
the human features had a true 
sense of humour. We do not 
know who he was or w here he 
hailed from, but if he were living now he 
would probably be as old as 
the cocoanut palm itself, which 
doubtless dates back to the 
Flood- He was the pioneer 
m Ins art, and his disciples 
have been almost as numerous 
as the cargo of the Ark. 

But without elaborating fur¬ 
ther on the artist, let us look 
at his work. In the words of 
the showman, we first call 
your attention, ladies and 
gentlemen, to the Ally Sloper 
of the cocoanut world—a fine 
and noble specimen of the 
cocoanut carver's art, with 
a rubicund and highly- 
developed nose that imme¬ 
diately reminds you of the immortal Ally. 
The collar, deftly chiselled at the base of 
the husk, and painted white to give con¬ 
trast, may, perhaps, mislead you, and make 
you think that the artist intended to carica¬ 
ture an aged English statesman in the style 
so common to the caricaturists of recent 
years. But it is not so. You will note how 
the bald-headedness of the man is skilfully 
suggested by a few T stray fibres of the husk 
loosely flowing backwards, and some day, 
perhaps, you will like to see the original of 


this funny picture. It is in the possession 
of Messrs. Phillip Phillips and Co. p of 
King Street and Mitre Street, Aldgate, E.C., 
the well-known London fruit merchants. Out 
of the millions of cocoanuts which they have 
imported, and the thousands of carved cocoa- 
nuts they have seen, this is, perhaps, the best. 

In Florida, where such 
cocoanuts galore may be found 
hy the traveller, they are called 
41 Florida natives,and the 
name, in many cases, is 
singularly appropriate. For 
the early inhabitants of Florida 
were Indians, and the natives 
in the illustration below, sent 
to us by Mrs. C N. Holt, of 
Orange Park, Cly Co., Florida, 
certainly bear no slight resem¬ 
blance to the facial character¬ 
istics of the Indians, The 
face on the-right, with its big 
mouth and almond eyes, is a 
remarkable representation of 
stolid slyness and cunning ; 
and the second man on the left, with the cigar 
in his mouth, would make you think that the 
buccaneer of old had come to life again. 

We have all seen, at some time or other, 
the a lightning caricaturist,” who, from any 
mark or line drawn at haphazard on a piece 
of paper by a spectator, is able immediately 
to make a portrait of some well-known 
personage. Well, the cocoanut-carver, with 
his sharp knife and scissors, goes to w r ork in 
much the same way. The fruit of the cocoa- 
nut palm, by virtue of the variations in its 
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shape, lends itself easily to facial variations, 
and the peculiarities of the husk or “ shuck " 
may be accentuated at will If we look again 
at the five cocoanuts at the bottom of the 
first page we may note the great difference 
between the first two faces on the left. There 
is* again, a noticeable differ- 
ence between Nos. 3 and 4 
(counting from the left). The 
fibre of the cocoanut is 
cleverly utilized lor mous¬ 
taches and beards, and a few 
dabs of highly-coloured paint, 
applied to the lips, eyes, 
mouth, and nose, give the 
crowning touch to the work. 

In Florida there is a regular 
business done in these carved 


cocoanut H shies ” on Bank Holidays do not 
display a few carved cocoarmts as special 
prizes to the lucky shots. 

On this page we may note a curious varia¬ 
tion in the conventional carved cocoanut. 
The pictures are four in number, and seem 
to be four different cocoa nuts. 
But, in reality, there is one nut 
only, as maybe judged from the 
picture in the lower centre of 
the page. The faces, ugly and 
hideous, reminiscent of the 
crude wooden images that 
heathens call their gods, are 
separated by a small circular de¬ 
pression in which still another 
smaller face is carved. All the 
faces are dissimilar. The eyes 


cocoarmts, thousands of visitors 
from the north taking them 
home as souvenirs of the 
“Sunny South.” This is not 
to say that all are taken away, 
for thousands remain in shop 
windows to attract the public 
and to please the small fry, 
who gaze at them as enviously 
as they do at ginger-cakes and 
marbles. Yet the Londoner 
does not need to go afield to 
see them. He can find them in Whitechapel 
any day, where fruiterers display them as 
curiosities and as a hint that the nuts are to 
be found within. It is a constant cause of 
wonder to us that the men who run the 


are made with buttons, and 
long strips of husk, torn away 
from the nut and bound 
together at the top, form a 
common head-dress for these 
curious and repellent faces. It 
is remarkable how the deep 
reddish brownness of the 
husk suggests the dark skin of 
natives of the tropics, from 
which these cocoanuts come. 
Nearly all the nuts are im¬ 
ported in the husk, and are then stripped 
from the husk by men with fine-pointed 
chisels. Many of these men are so expert 
that they can open from 1,000 to 1,200 
cocoanuts ^jl^e r ^scs to which the 
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fruit is put are manifold. 

The outer husk yields 
coir, the shell is used 
for water-vessels, the milk 
makes a native drink, and 
the white meat of the 
nut makes cocoanut oil. 

Twelve millions are taken 
each year into the United 
Kingdom alone,and thou¬ 
sands of these are in great 
demand at holiday time, 
at fairs, race-courses, and 
Bank Holiday gatherings 
throughout the land. 

We have already ob¬ 
tained a general idea of 
the common form in which 
cocoanuts are carved, and 
have called it an “art ” by 
courtesy. As a matter of 
fact, there is really nothing 
esthetic in the faces we 
have seen. But in the 
accompanying reproduc¬ 
tion there is a quality 
which, in two senses, sin¬ 
gles out the carved cocoa- 
nut from the common 
herd. It is an artistic 
attempt to represent a 
horse's head and mane, and the skill with 
which the carver’s tool has fashioned the 
mouth, teeth, eyes, and forehead of the animal 
is indeed remarkable. This is another of the 


prizes belonging to Messrs. 
Phillip Phillips and Co,, 
and while not perhaps so 
striking from the popular 
point of view as the other 
pictures, it deserves the 
attention of those who do 
not look down upon artis¬ 
tic attempt in small things. 
There is little more that 
need he said about the 
comical cocoanut, except 
that it does not cost much 
to buy. The cost varies, 
of course, with the elabora¬ 
teness of the design. Ten, 
fifteen, twenty-five cents— 
those are the prices of 
the commoner varieties in 
Florida.where the majority 
of them are made. Their 
value for advertisement is 
shown by the fact that the 
illustration with which we 
conclude this article was 
once used in a time table 
issued by the great Plant 
System, a network of rail¬ 
ways and steamship lines 
in the southern United 
States, and attracted atten¬ 
tion to one of the curiosities of the Everglade 
State, through which their system runs. It 
was an idea that might well be followed by 
other enterprising lines. 


HUHSKS H LAD CARVED IN A COCOANUT. 
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RODIN'S NEST IN A MAGIC LANTERN* 

Here is a photo, of a robin’s nest built in a magic 
lantern in the studio of Mr. W, T. Lucas, Hawthorn 
Cottage, Alsager, Stoke-on-Trent. The rolnns began 
to build in the lantern about the middle of February, 
gaining admission to the studio by means of a venti¬ 
lator. The birds were at once cleared out, but re¬ 
commenced operations a second time. Again they 
were evicted ; but, not to lie defeated, they (ben 
commenced to build on a shelf in the studio. This, 
however, they found loo narrow, and they started to 
build for the third time in the lantern. The female 
bird deposited her eggs at the rale of one a 

* CiJpvn^hl, t&QjS, by Citrons newucs, umucd, 
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A REMARKABLE 
CYCLE MEET, 

Here we have an 
interesting little photo, 
sent in by Mr. Ji. 

E>ck, of High Road, 

Woodford Green, 

Slightly in the track- 
ground is seen a daring 
and expert rider 
mounted on an Eiffel 
safety bicycle, whose 
name is a sufficient 
indication of its con* 
struction, even without 
the photograph. 

Many novelties are 
brought forward at a 
cycle meet, but none 
prove more effective 
or a greater “draw” 
than one of these Eiffel 
bicycles, which are, of 
cunr.se, more intended 
for advertising purposes than road scorching. Side by 
side with this particular specimen was ridden an old 
hobby-horse machine dating hack to 1816, and the 
spectators amply appreciated the very striking contrast. 


day for five successive 
days. The lantern had 
both side and track 
doors closed during 
the building opera¬ 
tions, but as the track 
door did not quite fit 
at the bottom the birds 
got underneath it. 

ALL “ SOUL/* 

The photo, here re¬ 
produced is an amus¬ 
ing and extraordinary 
. specimen of amateur 
photography. The 
gigantic feet are of 
course produced by 
being very close to 
the camera, whilst the 
sitter’s head is at the 
usual distance. Mr. 
Percy R. Steed, of 
S, Montrcve Road, 
Pengc, S.E., says: “Having an hour or so to 
spare one morning, before starting on a photo¬ 
graphic excursion with a friend, we decided to take 
portraits of each other. As my friend was focusing, 
etc., I held toy feet up in front of the camera 
quite close to the lens, intending to startle him. 
He, however, being struck with the effect of the 
picture, quickly photographed me in that undignified 
position, with the result which you see.** 
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entered their all hut inaccessible domicile is clearly shown, 
though most of the lower part ol the nest is necessarily 
hidden in lhe cleft of the tree.” When, we come lo con¬ 
sider the precarious position of the operator, endeavour¬ 
ing to manipulate his unwieldy camera at (he end of a 
swinging branch, it is not surprising to learn that the 
whole proceeding occupied the best jKirt of an hour. 

The next photo, 
reproduced shows 
one of the erst¬ 
while occupants 
of the nest, now 
much grown, 
which Mr. Hail¬ 
stone took away 
with him. The 
little fellow has 
thriven wonder¬ 
fully well, and is 
as merry and lively 
as possible, find¬ 
ing his chief de¬ 
light in running 
lip and down his 
owner's coat and 
hiding in the 
pockets. 

Original from 
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u In April of this year/* he 
writes, M I took my camera into 
a wood near Belvedere, Kent, 
for the purpose of photograph¬ 
ing a hawk's nest. Finding it 
destroyed, however, I looked 
about for some other object on 
which to spend my plates, and 
discovered lhe squirrel's nest 
shown in the fust photo. It 
was placed in Lhe top fork of 
an oak, and after climbing the 
tree, taking with me a ball of 
siring, T lowered the end to 
my brother, w r bo tied on the 
camera, which I then hauled 
up, Owing to the difficulty of 
getting a firm footing for the 
legs of the camera at any dis¬ 
tance from the trunk (and 
requiring a steady hold myself, 
as both hands were needed 
to manipulate the instrument), 
only the immediate surround¬ 
ings of the nest could he shown. 
However, the hole in the side 
through which the animals 


this monstrosily I thought it sufficiently curious to 
lie photographed. The gentleman who grew it in 
bis garden w r as Mr. W. li. Lovelock, of MidhursU” 


nkst-photography UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Ingenious as were the methods adopted lor 
securing many of the foregoing photos. , that used 
by Mr. John E. Hailstone, of Kelwyn College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in obtaining our next photo, far transcends 
them alb We will let Mr, Hailstone tell the story. 


LOOKING UP A PASSENGER 
LI FT. 

This is another remarkable 
instance of the curious photo-, 
graphic subjects chosen by 
amateur votaries of the camera. 
Ml Herljert de Tinna, of 44, 
Porch ester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
took and sent in the photo. In 
this case the camera was placed 
lens upward on the roof of the 
lift, and. the view is looking 
straight up the shaft, The 
photo, was taken at the Prince’s 
Hotel, Brighton. 


A MONSTROSITY IN 
ASPARAGUS. 

This extremely interesting 
photo, w f as sent in by Mr. 

William Hibbits, of 123, South- 
gate Road, N., and taken by 
Robert Halt, Islington. It 
represents this wonderful stick 
of asparagus the actual size. 

“ This,” writes Mr, Hi kbits, 

“ is simply a head of asparagus 
sent to me by my son in Sussex. 

It was grown in an ordinary’ asparagus bed 
amongst many others. When 1 came to examine 
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the release from Dartmoor of a convict 
named Elias, whose term of sentence had 
been remitted on account of his defence of 
a warder who had been attacked in the 
quarries. The whole account was only a few 
lines long, 

“Who is he, then?” 1 asked 

My unde cocked his distorted foot into 
the air. “ That’s Is mark ! ” said he. « J E 


" 1 THATS HARK I ■ SAlp HF," 


“Police are no use,” said he, “It’s you 
that can help me.” 

“ What can I do ? ” 

u HI tell you. I'm going to move. Tha^s 
what all these boxes are for. Everything 
will soon be packed and ready. I ’ave 
friends at Leeds, and I shall be safer 
there. Not safe, mind you, but safer. I 
start to-morrow evening, and if you will 
stand by me until then 
I will make it worth 
your while. There's only 
Enoch and me to do 
everything, but we shall 
*ave it all ready, I promise 
you, by to-morrow evening. 
The cart will be round 
then, and you and me 
and Enoch and the boy 
William can guard the 
things as far as Congleton 
station. Did you see any- 
thing of them on the 
fdls ? T? 

“ Yes,” said I; “a sailor 
stopped us on the way.* 
“Ah, I knew they were 
watching us. That was 
why I asked you to get 
out at the wrong station 
and to drive to Purcell's 
instead of cornin’ ’ere. 
We are blockaded—that’s 
the word.” 

“And there was 
another,” said I, “a man 
with a pipe/ 1 

“ What was "e like ? * 


was doin' time for that. Now Vs out an 1 
after me again." 

44 But why should he be after you ? ** 
u Because e wants to kill me. Because 
ell never rest, the worrying devil until e ’as 
ad 'is revenge on me. It s this way, nephew ! 
I’ve no secrets from you. ’E thinks I've 
wronged im, For argument's sake well 
suppose 1 'ave wronged 'im. And now \m 
and is friends are after me.” 

44 Who are his friends ? ” 

My uncle's boom sank suddenly to a 
frightened whisper. " Sailors I " said he, 
4 " I knew they would come when 1 saw that 
ere paper, and two days ago 1 looked through 
that window and three of them was stand; n’ 


“ Thin face, freckles* a peaked-” 

My uncle gave a hoarse scream, 

“ That's 'im ! that's f im ! 'e's come ! God 
be merciful to me, a sinner I" He went 
click-clacking about the room with his great 
foot like one distracted There was some¬ 
thing piteous and baby-like in that big, bald 
head, and for the first time I felt a gush of 
pity tor him, 

14 Come, uncle," said I, " you are living 
in a civilized land. There is a law that 
will bring these gentry to order. Let me 
drive over to the county police-station to¬ 
morrow morning and I'll soon set things 
right," 

But he shook his head at me. 


lookin' at the oase. It was after that that 1 
wnxe to your mother. They've marked me 
down* and the** ’re waitin' for 'im.” 

” But whv not send for the jvhoe ? ” 

My uncle's eyes avoided njme, 

^ ' * O 


44 E s cunning and Vs cruel" said he. “ I 
can't draw a breath without thinking of him, 
cos 'e buckled up three of my ribs. 'E’tl kill 
me this time, sure* There's only one chance. 
We must not packed* and 
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we must be off first thing to-morrow mornin’. 
Great God, what’s that! ” 

A tremendous knock upon the door had 
reverberated through the house, and then 
another and another. An iron fist seemed 
to be beating upon it My uncle collapsed 
into his chair. I seized a gun and ran to the 
door. 

“ Who’s there ? ” I shouted. 

There was no answer. 

I opened the shutter and looked out. 

No one was there. 

And then suddenly I saw that a long slip 
of paper was protruding through the slit of 
the door. I held it to the light. In rude 
but vigorous handwriting the message ran :— 

“ Put them out on the doorstep and save 
your skin.” 

“ What do they want? ” I asked, as I read 
him the message. 

“ What they’ll never ’ave ! No, by the 
Lord, never ! ” he cried, with a fine burst of 
spirit. “ ’Ere, Enoch ! Enoch ! ” 

The old fellow came running to the call. 

“ Enoch, I’ve been a good master to you 
all my life, and it’s your turn now. Will you 
take a risk for me ? ” 

I thought better of my uncle when I saw 
how readily the man consented. Whomever 
else he had wronged, this one at least seemed 
to love him. 

“ Put your cloak on and your ’at, Enoch, 
and out with you by the back door. You 
know the way across the moor to the Purcells’. 
Tell them that I must ’ave the cart first thing 
in the mornin’, and that Purcell must come 
with the shepherd as well. We must get 
clear of this or we are done. First thing in 
the mornin’, Enoch, and ten pound for the 
job. Keep the black cloak on and move 
slow, and they will never see you. We’ll 
keep the ’ouse till you come back.” 

It was a job for a brave man to venture 
out into the vague and invisible dangers of 
the fell, but the old servant took it as the 
most ordinary of messages. Picking his long, 
black cloak and his soft hat from the hook 
behind the door, he was ready on the instant. 
We extinguished the small lamp in the back 
passage, softly unbarred the back door, slipped 
him out, and barred it up again. Looking 
through the small hall window, I saw his 
black garments merge instantly into the 
night. 

“ It is but a few hours before the light 
comes, nephew,” said my uncle, after he had 
tried all the bolts and bars. “ You shall 
never regret this night’s work. If we come 
through safely it will be the making of you. 

Vol. xvi.—62. 
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Stand by me till mornin’, and I stand by you 
while there’s breath in my body. The cart 
will be ’ere by five. What isn’t ready we 
can afford to leave be’ind. We’ve only to 
load up and make for the early train at 
Congleton.” 

“ Will they let us pass ? ” 

“In broad daylight they dare not stop us. 
There will be six of us, if they all come, and 
three guns. We can fight our way through. 
Where can they get guns, common, wander¬ 
ing seamen ? A pistol or two at the most. 
If we can keep them out for a few hours we 
are safe. Enoch must be ’alfway to Purcell’s 
by now.” 

“ But what do these sailors want ? ” I 
repeated. “You say yourself that you 
wronged them.” 

A look of mulish obstinacy came over his 
large, white face. 

“ Don’t ask questions, nephew, and just 
do what I ask you,” said he. “ Enoch won’t 
come back. ’ET 1 just bide there and 
come with the cart. ’Ark, what is that ? ” 

A distant cry rang from out of the darkness, 
and then another one, short and sharp like 
the wail of the curlew. 

“ It’s Enoch ! ” said my uncle, gripping 
my arm. “ They’re killin’ poor old Enoch.” 

The cry came again, much nearer, and I 
heard the sound of hurrying steps and a 
shrill call for help. 

“ They are after ’im ! ” cried my uncle, 
rushing to the' front door. He picked up 
the lantern and flashed it through the little 
shutter. Up the yellow funnel of light 
a man was running frantically, his head 
bowed and a black cloak fluttering behind 
him. The moor seemed to be alive with 
dim pursuers. 

“ The bolt! The bolt! ” gasped my uncle. 
He pushed it back whilst I turned the key, 
and we swung the door open to admit the 
fugitive. He dashed in and turned at once 
with a long yell of triumph. “ Come on, 
lads ! Tumble up, all hands, tumble up! 
Smartly there, all of you ! ” 

It was so quickly and neatly done that we 
were taken by storm before we knew that we 
were attacked. The passage was full of 
rushing sailors. I slipped out of the clutch 
of one and ran for my gun, but it was only 
to crash down on to the stone floor an 
instant later with two of them holding on to 
me. They were so deft and quick that my 
hands were lashed together even while I 
struggled, and I was dragged into the settle 
corner, unhurt but very sore in spirit at the 
cunning with which our defences had been 
Original from 
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forced and the ease with which we had been 
overcome. They had not even troubled to 
bind my uncle, but he had been pushed into 
his chair, and the guns had been taken away. 
He sat with a very white face, his homely 
figure and absurd row of curls looking 
curiously out of place amongst the wild 
figures who sur¬ 
rounded him. 

There were six 
of them, all 
evidently sailors* 

One I recognised 
as the man with 
the earrings 
whom I had 
already met upon 
the road that 
evening. They 
were all fine, 
weather- bro n zed f 
be whiskered 
fellows. In the 
midst of them, 
leaning against 
the table, was 
the freckled man 
who had passed 
me on the moor. 

The great black 
cloak which poor 
Enoch had taken 
out with him was 
still hanging from 
his shoulders. 

He was of a very 
different type 
from the others 
— crafty, cruel, 
dangerous, with 
sly, thoughtful 
eyes which 
gloated over my 
uncle. They 


THfc I'ASSAtife WAS PULL OF RUSHING SAILUkS, 


suddenly turned 

themselves upon me, and I never knew bow 
one's skin can creep at a man's glance before. 

“ Who are you ? ” he asked, “ Speak out, 
or well find a way to make you,” 

“I am Mr. Stephen Maple’s nephew, come 
to visit him.” 

** You are, are you? Well, I wish you joy 
of your uncle and of your visit too. Quick's 
the word, lads, for we must be aboard before 
morning. What shall we do with the old 
W” 

“Trice him up Yankee fashion and give 
him six dozen,” said one of the seamen* 

“D’you hear, you cursed Cockney thief? 

Digitized by 


Well beat the life out of you if you don't 
give back what you've stolen. Where are 
they ? I know you never parted with them.” 

My unde pursed up his lips and shook 
his head, with a face in which his fear and 
his obstinacy contended. 

“ Won't tell, won’t you ? Well see about 

that ! Get him 
ready, Jim ! n 

One of the 
seamen seized 
my uncle, and 
pulled his coat 
and shirt over his 
shoulders. He 
sat lumped in his 
chair, his body 
all creased into 
white rolls which 
shivered with 
cold and with 
terror* 

“ Up with him 
to those hooks/’ 
There were 
rows of them 
along the walls 
where the 
smoked meat 
used to be hung. 
The seamen tied 
my unde by the 
wrists to two of 
these. Then 
one of them un¬ 
did his leather 
belt 

“ The buckle 
end, Jim/' said 
the captain. 
“Give him the 
buckle.” 

“You cowards,” 
I cried; “ to beat 
an old man ! ” 

“ We ll beat a young one next," said he’ 
with a malevolent glance at my comer 
“ Now, Jim, cut a wad out of him ! ” 

“ Give him one more chance ! ” cried one 
of the seamen. 

“ Aye, aye,” growled one or two others, 
“ Give the swab a chance ! ” 

“If you turn soft, you may give them up 
for ever," said the captain. “One thing or 
the other ! You must lash it out of him; or, 
you may give up what you took such pains to 
win and what would make you gentlemen for 
life—every man of you. There's nothing 

else for it. Which shall it be ? " 
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{See page 491.) 
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VL—THE STORY OF THE CLUB-FOOTED GROCER. 
Bv A* Conan Doyle, 


Y uncle, Mr, Stephen Maple, 
had been at the same time the 
most successful and the least 
respectable of our family, so 
that we hardly knew whether 
to take credit for his wealth or 
to fed ashamed of his position. He had, as 
a matter of fact, established a large grocery 
in Stepney which did a curious mixed busi¬ 
ness, not always, as we had heard, of a very 
savogry character, with the riverside and sea¬ 
faring people. He was ship’s chandler, 
provision merchant, and, if rumour spoke 
truly, some other things as well. Such a 
trade, however lucrative, had its drawbacks, 
as was evident when, after twenty years of 
prosperity, he was savagely assaulted by one 
of his customers and left for dead, with three 
smashed ribs and a broken leg, which mended 
so badly that it remained for ever three 
inches shorter than the other. This incident 
seemed, not un¬ 
naturally, to 
disgust him with 
his surroundings, 
for t after the 
trial, in which 
his assailant was 
condemned to 
fifteen years of 
penal servitude, 
he retired from 
his business and 
settled in a lonely 
part of the North 
of England* 
whence, until 
that morning, we 
had never once 
heard of him— 
not even upon 
the death of my 
father, who was 
his only brother. 

My mother 
read his letter 
aloud to me; 
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“ If your son is with you, Ellen, and if he is 
as stout a lad as he promised for when last I 
heard from you, then send him up to me by 
the first train after this comes to hand. He 
will find that to serve me will pay him better 
than the engineering, and if 1 pass away 
(though, thank God* there is no reason to 
complain as to my health) you will see that 
I have not forgotten my brother’s son. Con- 
gleton is the station, and then a drive of four 
miles to Greta House, where I am now living, 
I will send a trap to meet the seven okrlock 
train, for it is the only one which stops here. 
Mind that you send him, Ellen, for I have 
very strong reasons for wishing him to be 
with me, I^t bygones be bygones if there 
has been anything between us in the past If 
you should fail me now you will live to 
regret it" 

We were seated at either side of the break¬ 
fast table, looking blankly at each other and 
wondering what this 
m ight mean, when there 
came a ring at the bell, 
and the maid walked 
in with a telegram. 
It was from Uncle 
Stephen. 

“ On no account let 
John get out at Con- 
gleton, ,J said the mes¬ 
sage. <l He will find 
trap waiting 
seven o'clock 
evening train 
Steddiog Bridge, 
one station fur¬ 
ther down line* 
Let him drive 
not me, but 
Garth Farm 
House — six 
miles. There 
will receive in¬ 
structions. Do 
not fail ; only 
you to look to." 
N ™' Limited - 
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“That is true enough,” said my mother. 
“As far as I know, your uncle has not a 
friend in the world, nor has he ever deserved 
one. He has always been a hard man in his 
dealings, and he held back his money from 
your father at a time when a few pounds 
would have saved him from ruin. Why 
should I send my only son to serve him 
now ? ” 

But my own inclinations were all for the 
adventure. 

“ If I have him for a friend, he can help 
me in my profession,” I argued, taking my 
mother upon her weakest side. 

“ I have never known him to help anyone 
yet,” said she, bitterly. “ And why all this 
mystery about getting out at a distant station 
and driving to the wrong address ? He has 
got himself into some trouble and he wishes 
us to get him out of it When he has used 
us he will throw us aside as he has done 
before. Your father might have been living 
now if he had only helped him.” 

But at last my arguments prevailed, for, as 
I pointed out, we had much to gain and little 
to lose, and why should we, the poorest 
members of a family, go out of our way to 
offend the rich one? My bag was packed 
and my cab at the door, when there came a 
second telegram. 

“Good shooting. Let John bring gun. 
Remember Stedding Bridge, not Congleton.” 
And so, with a gun-case added to my luggage 
and some surprise at my uncle’s insistence, I 
started off upon my adventure. 

The journey lies over the main Northern 
Railway as far as the station of Carnfield, 
where one changes for the little branch line 
which winds over the fells. In all England 
there is no harsher or more impressive 
scenery. For two hours I passed through 
desolate rolling plains, rising at places into 
low, stone-littered hills, with long, straight 
outcrops of jagged rock showing upon their 
surface. Here and there little grey-roofed, 
grey-walled cottages huddled into villages, but 
for many miles at' a time no house was visible 
nor any sign of life save the scattered sheep 
which wandered over the mountain sides. 
It was a depressing country, and my heart 
grew heavier and heavier as I neared my 
journey’s end, until at last the train pulled 
up at the little village of Stedding Bridge, 
where my uncle had told me to alight. A 
single ramshackle trap, with a country lout 
to drive it, was waiting at the station. 

“ Is this Mr. Stephen Maple’s ? ” I asked. 

The fellow looked at me with eyes which 
were full of suspicion. “ What is your 


name ? ” he asked, speaking a dialect which 
I will not attempt to reproduce. 

“ John Maple.” 

“ Anything to prove it ? ” 

I half raised my hand, for my temper is 
none of the best, and then I reflected that 
the fellow was probably only carrying out 
the directions of my uncle. For answer I 
pointed to my name printed upon my gun- 
case. 

“ Yes, yes, that is right. It’s John Maple, 
sure enough ! ” said he, slowly spelling it 
out. “ Get in, maister, for we have a bit of 
a drive before us.” 

The road, white and shining, like all the 
roads in that limestone country, ran in long 
sweeps over the fells, with low walls of loose 
stone upon either side of it. The huge 
moors, mottled with sheep and with boulders, 
rolled away in gradually ascending curves to 
the misty sky-line. In one place a fall of 
the land gave a glimpse of a grey angle of 
distant sea. Bleak and sad and stern were 
all my surroundings, and I felt, under their 
influence, that this curious mission of mine 
was a more serious thing than it had appeared 
when viewed from London. This sudden 
call for help from an uncle whom I had never 
seen, and of whom I had heard little that 
was good, the urgency of it, his reference to 
my physical powers, the excuse by which he 
had ensured that I should bring a weapon, 
all hung together and pointed to some 
vague but sinister meaning. Things which 
appeared to be impossible in Kensington 
became very probable upon these wild and 
isolated hillsides. At last, oppressed with 
my own dark thoughts, I turned to my com¬ 
panion with the intention of asking some 
questions about my uncle, but the expression 
upon his face drove the idea from my head. 

He was not looking at his old, unclipped 
chestnut horse, nor at the road along which 
he was driving, but his face was turned in 
my direction, and he was staring past me 
with an expression of curiosity and, as I 
thought, of apprehension. He raised the 
whip to’lash the horse, and then dropped it 
again, as if convinced that it was useless. 
At the same time, following the direction of 
his gaze, 1 saw what it was which had excited 
him. 

A man was running across the moor. He 
ran clumsily, stumbling and slipping among 
the stones; but the road curved, and it was 
easy for him to cut us off. As we came up 
to the spot for which he had been making, 
he scrambled over the stone wall and stood 
waiting, with the evening sun shining on his 
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brown, clean-shaven face. He 
was a burly fellow, and in bad 
condition, for he stood with his 
hand on his ribs, panting and 
blowing after his short run. As 
we drove up I saw the glint of 
earrings in his ears. 

u Say, mate, where are you 
bound for?* 1 he asked, in a 
rough but good - humoured 
fashion, 

“ Farmer Purcell's, at the 
Garth Farm/' said the driver. 

4< Sorry to stop you," cried 
the other, standing aside ; “ I 
thought as I would hail you as 
you passed, for if so be as you 
had been going my way I should 
have made bold to ask you for 
a passage," 

His excuse was an absurd 
one, since it was evident that 
our little trap was as full as it 
could be, but my driver did not 
seem disposed to argue. He 
drove on without a word, and, 
looking back, I could see the 
stranger sitting by the roadside 
and cramming tobacco into his 
pipe. 

“ A sailor/' said L 

“ Yes, maister. We’re not more than a few 
miles from Morecambe Bay/' the driver 
remarked* 

“ You seemed frightened of him,” I ob¬ 
served- 

“ Did I ? ” said he, drily ; and then, after 
a long pause, “ Maybe I was-” As to his 
reasons for fear, I could get nothing from 
him, and though I asked him many questions 
he was so stupid, or else so clever, that I 
could learn nothing from his replies. I 
observed, however, that from time to time 
he swept the moors with a troubled eye, 
but their huge brown expanse was unbroken 
by any moving figure. At last in a sort 
of cleft in the hills in front of us I saw a long, 
low-lying farm building, the centre of all 
those scattered flocks. 

“ Garth Farm,” said my driver. “ There 
is Farmer Purcell himself,” he added, as a 
man strolled out of the porch and stood 
waiting for our arrival. He advanced as I 
descended from the trap, a hard, weather¬ 
worn fellow with light blue eyes, and hair and 
beard like sun-bleached grass, In his ex¬ 
pression i read the same surly ill-will which 
I had already observed in my driver. Their 
malevolence could not be directed towards 


a complete stranger like myself, and so I 
began to suspect that my uncle was no more 
popular on the north-country fells than he 
had been in Stepney Highway. 

u You're to stay here until nightfall 
That’s Mr. Stephen Maple's wish,” said he, 
curtly. u You can have some tea and 
bacon if you like. It's the best we can 
give you.” 

I was very hungry, and accepted the 
hospitality in spite of the churlish tone in 
which it was offered. The farmer's wife and 
his two daughters came into the sitting-room 
during the meal, and I was aware of a certain 
curiosity with which they regarded me. It 
may have been that a young man w r as a rarity 
in this wilderness, or it may be that my 
attempts at conversation won their goodwill, 
but they all three showed a kindliness in their 
manner. It was getting dark, so I remarked 
that it was time for me to be pushing on to 
Greta House. 

“ You've made up your mind to go,then?” 
said the older woman. 

“Certainly. I have come all the way from 
London,” 

“There's no one hindering you from going 
back then^riginal from 
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each one of which stories opens with 
the formula, “ Now Ill tell ye ”— ; wait till 
every villager, as you pass his door in 
the morning, gives you a friendly greeting 
and honours you by treating you as a friend 
—and you will no longer think Hawarden an 
uninteresting or ugly village. To me it 
seemed, after a week, as if I had never come 
across a place so unaffectedly and gracefully 
primitive since years ago I was at Heligoland, 
where mine host and his lady, sitting in their 
cottage drawing-room in the pink dusk of 
the summer night, made inquiries as to 
whether I, hailing from the British Isles, 
was not an intimate friend of “the Browns 
in England, who lived next door to the 
church.” 

Hawarden hoped that Mr. Gladstone would 
be laid to rest amongst its dead in the church¬ 
yard, but that was not to be. So it cordially, 
nay proudly, accepted the nation’s will that 
the Abbey should have his dust But though 
the dust has gone, the spirit still haunts that 
quaint and old-world village on the Welsh 
borders. The church doors are always open. 
Here, in the dim red chancel, is the Gladstone 
pew. This, we are told, is the very prayer- 
book he used. It is an ancient tome, much 
worn, with large letters which to fading eyes 
would be very grateful. Close to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s seat is the shining eagle of brass upon 
whose extended wings, supported on the 
usual pedestal, rests the Bible whose lessons 
he was accustomed to read. They show you 
a cross let into one of the pew desks. There 
Archbishop Benson fell down in a fatal faint. 
A brass tablet affixed to an adjacent column 
informs the visitor of the fact 

How old this fabric is none can say with 
exactness, but yonder plate on the wall con¬ 
tains a list of rectors dating back for 
hundreds of years. What changes have 
taken place in this world since their voices 
rang within these ancient walls ! But it is so 
still in the hot noontide that one is scarcely 
conscious of the life without. The cawing of 
the rooks which wheel their flight above the 
lofty elms and oaks in the rectory grounds; 
the chatter of the starlings overhead in the 
grey belfry tower; the rustling of the leafy 
boughs which overhang the open doors ; the 
murmur of the soft summer wind ; the hum 
of bees; the distant laugh of children in the 
meadows—these are the only sounds which 
speak of mortality. 

In a little time this silence, so laden with 
solemn thoughts, becomes insupportable, 
and one goes quietly out and wanders for 
awhile amongst the crumbling tombstones, 
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stained with centuries of storm and sun; 
time has eaten out every letter; or moss 
and lichen have filled up the records of the 
past dwellers in Mr. Gladstone’s village, who 
went to their graves mute and inglorious. 
There are sombre yews, churchyard shrubs in 
abundance; rank grass grows everywhere A 
narrow, winding path brings you to the bury- 
ing-ground of latter days, situated on an 
eminence which commands a lovely prospect 
of the Dee Valley, and the low hills over which 
hangs the smoke of Liverpool. It is a great 
sweep of sunlit verdure, with the famous 
sands of Dee to relieve it 

When Mr. Gladstone some years ago 
opened the bridge which crosses the river the 
story in the village goes that, pointing upwards 
at this spot on which I am now standing, he 
exclaimed with a lofty sweep of the arm : 
“ There I hope to lie at rest.” Here come 
creeping along two withered dames in white 
mob-caps, warming their old blood in the 
hot sun. They stop and croon about the day 
when Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were married 
—how many years ago ? Over fifty. 

Here is thegrave-d igger— himself half-buried 
in a grave just by the spot where Mr. Glad¬ 
stone would have lain—shovelling and holding 
a Yorick-like discussion with a pitman in his 
Sunday clothes. Something after this style 
the conversation runs :— 

Pitman : “ So they’re taking him to West¬ 
minster Abbey ! ” bending over the grave 

Digger: “ Aye,” wiping his brow with the 
back of his hand, then bending down again 
to his work. 

Pitman : “ They didn’t bury the Archbishop 
(Benson) in th’ Abbey ! ” 

Digger: “ He were a greater mon than an 
archbishop,” heaving a shovelful of gravel 
on to the heap, and picking out a cockle-shell 
or two. 

Pitman : “ A greater mon than an arch¬ 
bishop ! How's that ? An archbishop is 
the head of the Church, and the Church is 
o’er all ! ” 

Digger : “ Why, he made the Archbishop 
an archbishop! ” 

Pitman : “ But when he’d made the Arch¬ 
bishop he raised him o’er his own self, didn’t 
he?” 

Digger : “ If he could make him he must 
have been a greater mon, I tell you.” 

Pitman : “ No—no.” 

Digger: “ Well, they’re both i’ Heaven 
now, and I know which will show hisself 
t’better mon o’ two.” 

Exit Pitman. 

Digger disappears in his pit 
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“ You met that sailor on the road ? ” 

“Yes, and I think he was one of them.” 

“ One of whom ? ” 

“ One of the folk that have come on the 
fells. They are watchin’ Greta House, and 
Maister Maple is afeard of them. That’s 
why he wanted us to keep clear of them, and 
that’s why I’ve been a-trying to dodge ’em.” 

Here was something definite at last. Some 
body of men were threatening my uncle. 
The sailor was one of them. The man with 
the peaked cap—probably a sailor also—was 
another. I bethought me of Stepney High¬ 
way and of the murderous assault made upon 
my uncle there. Things were fitting them¬ 
selves into a connected shape in my mind 
when a light twinkled over the fell, and my 
guide informed me that it was Greta. The 
place lay in a dip among the moors, so that 
one was very near it before one saw it. A 
short walk brought us up to the door. 

I could see little of the building save 
that the lamp which shone through a small 
latticed window showed me dimly that it was 
both long and lofty. The low door under an 
overhanging lintel was loosely fitted, and 
light was bursting out on each side of it. 
The inmates of this lonely house appeared 
to be keenly on their guard, for they had 
heard our footsteps, and we were challenged 
before we reached the door. 

“ Who is there ? ” cried a deep-booming 
voice, and urgently, “ Who is it, I say ? ” 

“ It’s me, Maister Maple. I have brought 
the gentleman.” 

There was a sharp click, and a small 
wooden shutter flew open in the door. 
The gleam of a lantern shone upon us for 
a few seconds. Then the shutter closed 
again; with a great rasping of locks and 
clattering of bars, the door was opened, and 
I saw my uncle standing framed in that vivid 
yellow square cut out of the darkpess. 

He was a small, thick man, with a great 
rounded, bald head and one thin border of 
gingery curls. It was a fine head, the head 
of a thinker, but his large white face was 
heavy and commonplace, with a broad, loose¬ 
lipped mouth and two hanging dewlaps on 
either side of it. His eyes were small and 
restless, and his light-coloured lashes were 
continually moving. My mother had said 
once that they reminded her of the legs of a 
woodlouse, and I saw at the first glance what 
she meant. I heard also that in Stepney he 
had learned the language of his customers, 
and I blushed for our kinship as I listened to 
his villainous accent. “So, nephew,” said 
he, holding out his hand. “ Come in, 


come in, man, quick, and don’t leave the 
door open. Your mother said you were 
grown a big lad, and, my word, she ’as a 
right to say so. ’Ere’s a ’alf-crown for you, 
William, and you can go back again. Put 
the things down. ’Ere, Enoch, take Mr. 
John’s things, and see that ’is supper is on 
the table.” 

As my uncle, after fastening the door, 
turned to show me into the sitting-room, I 
became aware of his most striking peculiarity. 
The injuries which he had received some 
years ago had, as I have already remarked, 
left one leg several inches shorter than the 
other. To atone for this he wore one of 
those enormous wooden soles to his boots 
which are prescribed by surgeons in such 
cases. He walked without a limp, but his 
tread on the stone flooring made a curious 
clack-click, clack-click, as the wood and the 
leather alternated. Whenever he moved it 
was to the rhythm of this singular castanet. 

The great kitchen, with its huge fireplace 
and carved settle corners, showed that this 
dwelling was an oldtime farmhouse. On one 
side of the room a line of boxes stood all 
corded and packed. The furniture was scant 
and plain, but on a trestle-table in the centre 
some supper, cold meat, bread, and a jug of 
beer, was laid for me. An elderly manservant, 
as manifest a Cockney as his master, waited 
upon me, while my uncle, sitting in a corner, 
asked me many questions as to my mother 
and myself. When my meal was finished he 
ordered his man Enoch to unpack my gun. 
I observed that two other guns, old, rusted 
weapons, were leaning against the wall beside 
the window. 

“ It’s the window I’m afraid of,” said my 
uncle, in the deep, reverberant voice which 
contrasted oddly with his plump little figure. 
“ The door’s safe against anythin’ short of 
dynamite, but the window’s a terror. Hi! 
hi ! ” he yelled, “don’t walk across the 
light! You can duck when you pass the 
lattice.” 

“ For fear of being seen ? ” I asked. 

“For fear of bein’ shot, my lad. That’s 
the trouble. Now, come an’ sit beside me 
on the trestle ’ere, and I'll tell you all about 
it, for I see that you are the right sort and 
can be trusted.” 

His flattery was clumsy and halting, and 
it was evident that he was very eager to con¬ 
ciliate me. I sat down beside him, and he 
drew a folded paper from his pocket. It was 
a Western Morning News, and the date was 
ten days before. The passage over which he 
pressed a lone, black nail was concerned with 
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the release from Dartmoor of a convict 
named Elias, whose term of sentence had 
been remitted on account of his defence of 
a warder who had been attacked in the 
quarries. The whole account was only a few 
lines long, 

l< Who is he, then ? ” I asked. 

My uncle cocked his distorted foot into 
the air. “That’s ’is mark !” said he. “ 3 E 


was doin' time for that. Now Vs out an' 
after me again.” 

“ But why should he he after you ?” 

“ Because 'e wants to kill me. Because 
e’ll never rest, the worrying devil, until ’e 'as 
'ad f is revenge on me. It’s this way, nephew ! 
I've no secrets from you. 'E thinks I've 
wronged J im. For argument's sake well 
suppose I 'ave wronged im. And now 'im 
and 'is friends are after me,” 

“ Who are his friends?” 

My uncle's boom sank suddenly to a 
frightened whisper. “ Sailors ! ” said he. 
“ I knew they w’ould come when I saw that 
'ere paper, and two days ago I looked through 
that window and three of them was standin' 
lookin' at the 'ouse. It was after that that 1 
wrote to your mother. They've marked me 
down, and they’re waitin' for im.” 

11 But why not send for the police ? ” 

My uncle's eyes avoided mine. 


“Police are no use,” said he. “It’s you 
that can help me.” 

“ What can I do ? ” 

“ I'll tell you, I'm going to move. That's 
what all these boxes are for. Everything 
will soon be packed and ready. I 'ave 
friends at Leeds, and I shall be safer 
there. Not safe, mind you, but safer. I 
start to-morrow evening, and if you will 
stand by me until then 
I will make it worth 
your while. There's only 
Enoch and me to do 
everything, but we shall 
'ave it all ready, I promise 
you, by to-morrow evening. 
The cart will be round 
then, and you and me 
and Enoch and the boy 
William can guard the 
things as far as Congleton 
station. Did you see any¬ 
thing of them on the 
fells?” 

“ Yes,” said I; “a sailor 
stopped us on the way.” 

“ Ah, I knew they were 
watching us. That was 
why I asked you to get 
out at the wrong station 
and to drive to Purcell's 
instead of cornin' 'ere. 
We are blockaded—that's 
the word.” 

“And there was 
another,” said I, “a man 
with a pipe.” 

“ What was ’e like ? ” 

“Thin face, freckles, a peaked—" 

My unde gave a hoarse scream. 

“ That's 'im ! that’s 'im ! Vs come ! God 
be merciful to me, a sinner!" He went 
click-clacking about the room with his great 
foot like one distracted. There was some¬ 
thing piteous and baby-like in that big, bald 
head, and for the first time I felt a gush of 
pity for him. 

“Come, uncle,” said I, “you are living 
in a civilized land. There is a law that 
will bring these gentry to order. Let me 
drive over to the county police-station to¬ 
morrow morning and I’ll soon set things 
right.” 

But he shook his head at me. 

“'E's cunning and Vs cruel,” said he, “ I 
can’t draw a breath without thinking of him, 
cos 'e buckled up three of my ribs. 'E'U kill 
me this time, sure. There’s only one chance. 
We must leave what We‘*ave not packed, and 
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we must be off first thing to-morrow mornin’. 
Great God, what’s that! ” 

A tremendous knock upon the door had 
reverberated through the house, and then 
another and another. An iron fist seemed 
to be beating upon it. My uncle collapsed 
into his chair. I seized a gun and ran to the 
door. 

“ Who’s there ? ” I shouted. 

There was no answer. 

I opened the shutter and looked out. 

No one was there. 

And then suddenly I saw that a long slip 
of paper was protruding through the slit of 
the door. I held it to the light. In rude 
but vigorous handwriting the message ran :— 

“ Put them out on the doorstep and save 
your skin.” 

“ What do they want? ” I asked, as I read 
him the message. 

“ What they’ll never ’ave ! No, by the 
Lord, never! ’’ he cried, with a fine burst of 
spirit. “ ’Ere, Enoch ! Enoch ! ” 

The old fellow came running to the call. 

“ Enoch, I’ve been a good master to you 
all my life, and it’s your turn now. Will you 
take a risk for me ? ” 

I thought better of my uncle when I saw 
how readily the man consented. Whomever 
else he had wronged, this one at least seemed 
to love him. 

“ Put your cloak on and your ’at, Enoch, 
and out with you by the back door. You 
know the way across the moor to the Purcells’. 
Tell them that I must ’ave the cart first thing 
in the mornin’, and that Purcell must come 
with the shepherd as well. We must get 
clear of this or we are done. First thing in 
the mornin’, Enoch, and ten pound for the 
job. Keep the black cloak on and move 
slow, and they will never see you. We’ll 
keep the ’ouse till you come back.” 

It was a job for a brave man to venture 
out into the vague and invisible dangers of 
the fell, but the old servant took it as the 
most ordinary of messages. Picking his long, 
black cloak and his soft hat from the hook 
behind the door, he was ready on the instant. 
We extinguished the small lamp in the back 
passage, softly unbarred the back door, slipped 
him out, and barred it up again. Looking 
through the small hall window, I saw his 
black garments merge instantly into the 
night. 

“ It is but a few hours before the light 
comes, nephew,” said my uncle, after he had 
tried all the bolts and bars. “ You shall 
never regret this night’s work. If we come 
through safely it will be the making of you. 
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Stand by me till mornin’, and I stand by you 
while there’s breath in my body. The cart 
will be ’ere by five. What isn’t ready we 
can afford to leave be’ind. We’ve only to 
load up and make for the early train at 
Congleton.” 

“ Will they let us pass?” 

“In broad daylight they dare not stop us. 
There will be six of us, if they all come, and 
three guns. We can fight our way through. 
Where can they get guns, common, wander¬ 
ing seamen ? A pistol or two at the most. 
If we can keep them out for a few hours we 
are safe. Enoch must be ’alfway to Purcell’s 
by now.” 

“ But what do these sailors want ? ” I 
repeated. “ You say yourself that you 
wronged them.” 

A look of mulish obstinacy came over his 
large, white face. 

“ Don’t ask questions, nephew, and just 
do what I ask you,” said he. “ Enoch won’t 
come back. ’E’ll just bide there and 
come with the cart. ’Ark, what is that ? ” 

A distant cry rang from out of the darkness, 
and then another one, short and sharp like 
the wail of the curlew. 

“ It’s Enoch ! ” said my uncle, gripping 
my arm. “ They’re killin’ poor old Enoch.” 

The cry came again, much nearer, and I 
heard the sound of hurrying steps and a 
shrill call for help. 

“ They are after ’im ! ” cried my uncle, 
rushing to the front door. He picked up 
the lantern and flashed it through the little 
shutter. Up the yellow funnel of light 
a man was running frantically, his head 
bowed and a black cloak fluttering behind 
him. The moor seemed to be alive with 
dim pursuers. 

“ The bolt! The bolt! ” gasped my uncle. 
He pushed it back whilst I turned the key, 
and we swung the door open to admit the 
fugitive. He dashed in and turned at once 
with a long yell of triumph. “ Come on, 
lads ! Tumble up, all hands, tumble up! 
Smartly there, all of you ! ” 

It was so quickly and neatly done that we 
were taken by storm before we knew that we 
were attacked. The passage was full of 
rushing sailors. I slipped out of the clutch 
of one and ran for my gun, but it was only 
to crash down on to the stone floor an 
instant later with two of them holding on to 
me. They were so deft and quick that my 
hands were lashed together even while I 
struggled, and I was dragged into the settle 
corner, unhurt but very sore in spirit at the 

cunning with which our defences had been 
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forced and the ease with which we had been 
overcome* They had not even troubled to 
bind my uncle, but he had been pushed into 
his chair, and the guns had been taken away. 
He sat with a very white face, his homely 
figure and absurd row of curls looking 
curiously out of place amongst the wild 
figures who sur¬ 
rounded him. 

There were six 
of them* all 
evidently sailors. 

One 1 recognised 
as the man with 
the earrings 
whom I had 
already met upon 
the road that 
evening* They 
were all fine, 
weather-bronzed, 
be whiskered 
fellows. In the 
midst of them, 
leaning against 
the table, was 
the freckled man 
w T ho had passed 
me on the moor. 

The great black 
cloak which poor 
Enoch had taken 
out with him was 
still hanging from 
his shoulders. 

He was of a very 
different type 
from the others 
*— crafty, cruel, 
dangerous, with 
sly, thoughtful 
eyes which 
gloated over my 
uncle. They 


THE FASiSAtiK WAS KL’LL OF JOJMitNO SAtLOKS. 


suddenly turned 

themselves upon me, and I never knew how 
one's skin can creep at a man's glance before, 
“ Who are you ? ” he asked, u Speak out, 
or we'll find a way to make you,” 

“ I am Mr, Stephen Maple's nephew, come 
to visit htm." 

“ You are, are you ? Well, I wish you joy 
of your uncle and of your visit too. Quick’s 
the word, lads, for we must be aboard before 
morning. What shall we do with the old 
'un ? ” 

“Trice him up Yankee fashion and give 
him six dozen,” said one of the seamen, 
“D'you hear, you cursed Cockney thief ? 


We'll beat the life out of you if you don't 
give back what you’ve stolen. Where are 
they? I know you never parted with them,” 

My uncle pursed up his lips and shook 
his head, with a face in which his fear and 
his obstinacy contended. 

“Won't tell, won't you? We'll see about 

that I Get him 
ready, Jim ! ” 
One of the 
seamen seized 
my uncle, and 
pulled his coat 
and shirt over his 
shoulders. He 
sat lumped in his 
chair, his body 
all creased into 
white rolls w T hich 
shivered with 
cold and with 
terror. 

“ Up with him 
to those hooks,” 
There were 
rows of them 
along the walls 
where the 
smoked meat 
used to be hung. 
The seamen tied 
my uncle by the 
wrists to two of 
these. Then 
one of them un¬ 
did his leather 
belt 

“The buckle 
end, Jim,” said 
t he captain* 
“ Give him the 
buckle.” 

“You cowards,” 
1 cried; “ to beat 
ail old man ! ” 

“We’ll beat a young one next,” said he* 
with a malevolent glance at my corner 
“ Now, Jim, cut a wad out of him ! ” 

“Give him one more chance ! ” cried one 
of the seamen, 

“ Aye, aye,” growled one or two others. 
“ Give the swab a chance!” 

“ If you turn soft, you may give them up 
for ever,” said the captain. “ One thing or 
the other ! You must lash it out of him; or, 
you may give up what you took such pains to 
win and what would make you gentlemen for 
life—every man of you. There's nothing 

else for it Which shall it be ? ” 
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“Let him have it!” they cried, savagely. 

“ Then stand clear ! n The buckle of the 
man's belt whined savagely as he whirled it 
over his shoulder. 

But my uncle cried out before the blow 
fell. 

“ I can 1 ! stand it! 33 he cried, “ Let me 
down ! ” 

u Where are they, then ? ” 

" ITl show you if you'll let me down/' 

They cast off the handkerchiefs and he 
pulled his coat over his fat, round shoulders. 
The seamen stood round him, the most 
intense curiosity and excitement upon their 
swarthy faces. 

“No gammon ! " cried the man with the 
freckles, “ We’ll kill you joint by joint if 
you try to fool us. Now then ! Where are 
they ?” 

“ In my bedroom.” 

“ Where is that ? n 

“ The room above.” 

“ Whereabouts ? 33 

“In the comer of the oak ark by the bed.” 

The seamen all rushed to the 
stair, but the captain called them 
back. 

“ We don't leave this cunning 
old fox behind us. Ha, your face 
drops at that, does it ? By the 
Lord, 1 believe you are trying to 
slip your anchor. Here, lads, 
make him fast and take him 
along !" 

With a confused trampling of 
feet they rushed up the stairs, 
dragging my uncle in the midst of 
them. For an instant I was alone. 

My hands were tied but not my 
feet. If I could find my way 
across the moor I might rouse 
the police and intercept these 
rascals before they could reach 
the sea. For a moment I hesi¬ 
tated as to whether I should 
leave my uncle alone in such a plight. But 
I should be of more service to him—or, at 
the worst, to his property—if I went than if 
I stayed. I rushed to the hall door, and as 
I reached it I heard a yell above my head, 
a shattering, splintering noise, and then amid 
a chorus of shouts a huge weight fell with a 
horrible thud at my very feet. Never while I 
live will that squelching thud pass out of my 
ears. And there, just in front of me, in the 
lane of light cast by the open door, lay my 
unhappy uncle, his bald head twisted on to 
one shoulder, like the wrung neck of a 
chicken. It needed but a glance to see 


that his spine was broken and that he was 
dead. 

The gang of seamen had rushed down¬ 
stairs so quickly that they were clustered at 
the door and crowding all round me almost 
as soon as I had realized what had occurred. 

«It’s no doing of ours, mate,” said one of 
them to me, “ He hove himself through the 


window, and that’s the truth. Don’t you put 
it down to us.” 

“ He thought he could get to windward of 
us if once he was out in the dark, you see/ 1 
said another. “ But he came head foremost 
and broke his bloom in 3 neck.” 

“ And a blessed good job too ! ” cried the 
chief, with a savage oath, “ Fd have done it 
for him if he hadn’t took the lead. Don't 
make any mistake, my lads, this is murder, 
and we're all in it together. There's only one 
way out of it, and that is to hang together, 
unless, as the saying goes, you mean to hang 

apart. There’s only one witness--” 
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He looked at me with his malicious little 
eyes, and I saw that he had something that 
gleamed—either a knife or a revolver—in the 
breast of his pea-jacket Two of the men 
slipped between us. 

“Stow that, Captain Elias,” said one of 
them. “ If this old man met his end it is 
through no fault of ours. The worst we ever 
meant him was to take some of the skin off 
his back. But as to this young fellow, we 
have no quarrel with him-” 

“ You fool, you may have no quarrel with 
him, but he has his quarrel with you. He’ll 
swear your life away if you don’t silence his 
tongue. It’s his life or ours, and don’t you 
make any mistake.” 

“ Aye, aye, the skipper has the longest head 
of any of us. Better do what he tells you,” 
cried another. 

But my champion, who was the fellow with 
the earrings, covered me with his own broad 
chest and swore roundly that no one should 
lay a finger on me. The others were equally 
divided, and my fate might have been the 
cause of a quarrel between them when sud¬ 
denly the captain gave a cry of delight and 
amazement which was taken up by the whole 
gang. I followed their eyes and outstretched 
fingers, and this was what I saw. 

My uncle was lying with his legs out¬ 
stretched, and the club foot was that which 
was furthest from us. All round this foot 
a dozen brilliant objects were twinkling 
and flashing in the yellow light which 
streamed from the open door. The captain 
caught up the lantern and held it to the 
place. The huge sole of his boot had been 
shattered in the fall, and it was clear now 
that it had been a hollow box in which he 
stowed his valuables, for the path was all 
sprinkled with precious stones. Three which 
I saw were of an unusual size, and as many 
as forty, I should think, of fair value. The 
seamen had cast themselves down and were 
greedily gathering them up, when my friend 
with the earrings plucked me by the sleeve. 

“ Here’s your chance, mate,” he whispered. 
“Off you go before worse comes of it.” 

It was a timely hint, and it did not take 
me long to act upon it. A few cautious steps 
and I had passed unobserved beyond the 
circle of light. Then I set off running, falling 
and rising and falling again, for no one who 
has not tried it can tell how hard it is to run 
over uneven ground with hands which are 
fastened together. I ran and ran, until for 
want of breath I could no longer put one 
foot before the other. But I need not have 
hurried so, for when I had gone a long way I 
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stopped at last to breathe, and, looking back, 
I could still see the gleam of the lantern far 
away, and the outline of the seamen who 
squatted round it. Then at last this single 
point of light went suddenly out, and the 
whole great moor was left in the thickest 
darkness. 

So deftly was I tied, that it took me a long 
half-hour and a broken tooth before I got my 
hands free. My idea was to make my way 
across to the Purcell’s farm, but north was 
the same as south under that pitchy sky, and 
for hours I wandered among the rustling, 
scuttling sheep without any certainty as to 
where I was going. When at last there came 
a glimmer in the east, and the undulating 
fells, grey with the morning mist, rolled once 
more to the horizon, I recognised that I was 
close by Purcell’s farm, and there a little in 
front of me I was startled to see another 
man walking in the same direction. At first 
I approached him warily, but before I over¬ 
took him I knew by the bent back and 
tottering step that it was Enoch, the old 
servant, and right glad I was to see that he 
was living. He had been knocked down, 
beaten, and his cloak and hat taken away by 
these ruffians, and all night he had wandered 
in the darkness, like myself, in search of help. 
He burst into tears when I told him of his 
master’s death, and sat hiccoughing with the 
hard, dry sobs of an old man among the 
stones upon the moor. 

“ It’s the men of the Black Mogul” he 
said. “ Yes, yes, I knew that they would be 
the end of ’irn.” 

“ Who are they ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, well, you are one of ’is own folk,” 
said he. “ ’E ’as passed away; yes, yes, it 
is all over and done. I can tell you about 
it, no man better, but mum’s the word with 
old Enoch unless master wants ’im to speak. 
But his own nephew who came to ’elp ’im in 
the hour of need—yes, yes, Mister John, you 
ought to know. 

“ It was like this, sir. Your uncle ’ad ’is 
grocer’s business at Stepney, but ’e ’ad 
another business also. ’E would buy as well 
as sell, and when ’e bought ’e never asked no 
questions where the stuff came from. Why 
should ’e ? It wasn’t no business of ’is, was 
it? If folk brought ’im a stone or a silver 
plate, what was it to ’im where they got it ? 
That’s good sense, and it ought to be good 
law, as I 'old. Any’ow, it was good enough 
for us at Stepney. 

“ Well, there was a steamer came from 
South Africa what foundered at sea. At least, 
they say so, and Lloyd’s paid the money. She 
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you quote, almost instinctively, the opening 
line of one of the hymns Mr. Gladstone loved 
so well ?—“ Peace, perfect peace, in this dark 
world of sin/' 

Over at the castle the master lay dead ; 
the Union Jack was floating half-mast high 
from the ruined tower ; the village, the 
country-side, the nation—nay, the civilized 
world—was in mourning for him, and here, 
in the very presence of death, there was 
nothing of the “sadness of farewell,” only 
“ peace, perfect peace.” Mr. Gladstone's own 
friends felt it 
so ; we, the 
strangers with¬ 
in the gate, 
could not help 
but feel it, and 
never more 
strongly than 
that May after¬ 
noon w T hen we 
stood among 
the tiny graves 
on the hill¬ 
side. 

There are 
quite a number 
of these small 
mounds, and 
over each of 
them is placed 
a simple granite 
stone with an 
i n scri ption. 

One of these 
stones, the 
largest, dates 
back twenty 
years* It was 
placed there, 
in 1878, “in 
memory of 

three favourite dogs, who died within a few 
weeks of each other and are here buried.” 
Mosses have crept round the stone, tall 
grasses wave over it, and the leverets play 
their baby games about it. It is getting some¬ 
what difficult to make out the second part of 
the inscription on this stone, but we had the 
valuable assistance of an old village dame 
w hose husband had been a woodman on the 
estate, and who knew every nook and corner 
in the park. She showed us, by example and 
precept (which, of course, we humbly fol¬ 
io wed), how by dint of a little rubbing and 
scouring the text might be laid bare. It was 
this; “ When Thou hidest I'hy face they are 
troubled, when Thou takest away their breath 
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they die, and are turned again to their 
dust.” 

Next, there is a small stone, with no other 
inscription than this: “Toby, 1S81,” but 
our friendly guide remembers Toby well* 
“She was a dear little dog, and a great pet 
with the ladies,” she tells us, and then, by 
contrast, she points to another stone, on 
which the writing is still quite distinct. 
“Sheila. Died July 7th, 1886,” and below, 
“ Ask now the Reason, and they shall teach 
thee.” Sheila, it seems, was one of the biggest 

dogs that ever 
was made a pet 
of at Hawarden 
Castle, and 
“everybody 
was afraid of 
the creature,” 
we learn. 
There is one 
other little 
gravestone. 
“Peggy, 1884,” 
is engraved 
upon it. Then 
comes the 
grave of little 
Pe tz, Mr. 
Glads tone’s 
constant com¬ 
panion during 
the last ten 
years of his life. 
How pretty it 
was to see him 
trotting at his 
master's heels 
through Haw¬ 
arden Park, on 
the long, lonely, 
silent rambles 
which the two 

took together. Petz, loveliest of small 
black Pomeranians, just bristled with im¬ 
portance and with pride. Where Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was there Petz was also ; in the Temple 
of Peace he lay at his feet, following yon 
intruder with his keen, watchful eye. In the 
dining-room he expected his biscuit from the 
master's hand; in the drawing - room he 
reposed before the fire, in sociable mood ; at 
St* DenioPs library, when Mr, Gladstone sat 
reading in the corner and no one dared 
disturb him, Petz, when he considered that 
the horses must be kept waiting no longer, 
pushed his little cold nose against the master’s 
hand, and suggested an immediate adjourn¬ 
ment of the sitting. Petz’s vitality and energy 
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S two newspaper correspondents 
whose duty it was, with many other 
journalists and artists, to chronicle 
t h e 


s tory 
of that mournful 
week at Ha war¬ 
den when all the 
world was think¬ 
ing of the great 
statesman, we had 
many a gossip 
with the plain 
and kindly folk 
who dwell in 
Mr. Gladstone's 
village. 

They were full 
of homely little 
stories and inci¬ 
dents relating to 
the “old gentle¬ 
man,” as they 
often called him. 
Though so great 
in the eyes of the 
world the village, 
long accustomed 
to his simple 
habits and his 
homely ways, re¬ 
garded him as 
one of them¬ 
selves, and never 


bothered him with genuflexion or wordly 
homage. But though they are very blunt 
and outspoken in these parts, their sincere 
and genuine affection for him 
always showed itself very 
strongly. 

Fve often seen him bring 
his own shoes to be mended,” 
quoth the village cobbler, a 
hale old man himself. M There 
was no pride about him. My! 
he used to cut ’em about some¬ 
thing awful w r ith his axes.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ fl e was 
always so hearty 
like, and always 
fond of asking 
questions* if he 
thought you 
could tell him 
something use¬ 
ful.” 

“What—about 
leather ? ** 

“Ah! he knew 
a lot a bout 
leather. I re¬ 
member once 
leather had gone 
up—there was a 
war on, or some¬ 
thing. If leather 
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soles and uppers. He couldn’t make it 
out why shoe-mending should be only four 
shillings one month and five shillings another, 
and one morning he comes in, just as you 
might, and says, ‘ Beilis, how is this ? ’ 
pointing to my bill. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ leather’s 
up.’ * Oh ! ’ says he, ‘ how’s that ? ’ And 
then I explained how it come about. He 
was always very curious—whether it was 
about leather, or gardening, or cattle.” 

This devouring interest in leather and the 
common life about him no doubt accounts 
for the marvellous range of Mr. Gladstone’s 
knowledge, and his ability to speak so as to 
thoroughly interest his hearers upon almost 
any subject. This little incident throws a 
strong light upon his investigating instincts 
—upon his passion for going to the root 
of the matter. The fact that though he 
was a very great and powerful man, who 
lived in a castle and had a retinue of 
servants to supply his wants, he was willing 
to carry his own shoes to be mended, 
and then take them away again—tucked 
under his arm, mind you, not concealed in a 
neat paper parcel—illustrates another side of 
his character. Though it certainly impressed 
us who dwelt in luxurious city much more 
than the child of Nature—that is the hale old 
man whose privilege it had been to cover 
Mr. Gladstone’s feet with leather for many 
years — he was much more tickled by that 
eminent financier’s sharpness in detecting a 
rise in prices ; and yet, such a mysterious 
mixture is human nature, a tear trembled in 
his eye as he talked. 

Another story told by a village dame of 
how, when striding up the hill one day, he 
relieved her little girl of a heavy pail of water, 
illustrates still another side of him—his kind¬ 
ness of heart. Another, related by a good 
woman who had travelled many miles to see 
his coffin as it lay in Hawarden Church, 
shows how apparently small things leave a 
profound and life-long impression upon many 
natures. She was one of a huge audience— 
some twenty thousand people—whom Mr. 
Gladstone had been addressing in the old 
Cloth Hall at Leeds. After his tremendous 
effort, he sat down evidently exhausted, and 
Mrs. Gladstone at once enveloped him in the 
very face of the multitude with her shawl, lest 
he should take a chill. Cheer after cheer 
saluted this homely incident, which took 
place many years ago, but is still fresh in this 
good woman’s memory. 

Another incident, illustrating his constitu¬ 
tional fearlessness, is told with much glee. 
During some fierce crisis (Irish troubles), 


he was guarded by a posse of police, and 
was always followed by a detective or two. 
The story goes that, hating this espionage 
more than he feared assassination, he got so 
angry one day that he suddenly turned 
round, jumped a series of walls and hedges, 
and disappeared from view. 

Mr. Gladstone’s village climbs up a steepish 
hill, which begins at the lodge of the castle, 
to the summit by the park gates, winds past 
Hawarden Church, and quietly straggles to 
an end in the branching high roads. At first 
sight there is absolutely nothing of the ideal 
village about it. No picturesque detached 
cottages nestling under fruit-trees in the 
quaint irregularity that artists love. The 
white winding road is bordered on either side 
by a row of strongly-built stone cottages, into 
the best and only parlour of most of which 
you enter as soon as you open the front 
door. It is true, most of the cottages have 
windows with small leaded, diamond-shaped 
panes, through which the room within and 
the world without somehow look cosier and 
less stern than seen through the large 
modern sheets of glass. At the back of 
these little houses there are small old-world 
flower-gardens with rosemary and tiger-lilies 
and sweet clove pinks, and heartsease and 
showers of roses (not over-cultivated) bloom¬ 
ing all through the summer. And beyond 
the garden walls, on the side adjoining the 
park, the tall old elms look down upon the 
cottagers, and the doings of the great army 
of rooks—“ Mr. Gladstone’s canaries,” as 
they are called at Hawarden—are of constant 
interest and importance in this village of 
few excitements and events. 

Thus it happens that at first the sole 
interest of the place is centred in the 
castle, and in that glorious park which 
belongs almost as much to the village as 
to the Gladstone family, by reason of its 
great gates being nearly always wide open 
to one and all. But wait till you have lived 
in Hawarden village for a week, and your 
impression of its attractions will rise by 
leaps and bounds. Wait till the natives, 
having observed your doings for awhile, begin 
to account you a friend; till those under 
whose hospitable cottage-roof you may have 
been received await your home-coming at 
night-time, and invite you to sit in the old 
arm-chair of the spotless little kitchen, where 
the perfume of the tiny flower-garden comes 
in through the open doors and windows; till 
you are initiated in the joys and sorrows 
of the hour; till you have listened to 
the stories of Hawarden fifty years ago, 
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each one of which stories opens with 
the formula, “ Now I’ll tell ye ”—; wait till 
every villager, as you pass his door in 
the morning, gives you a friendly greeting 
and honours you by treating you as a friend 
—and you will no longer think Hawarden an 
uninteresting or ugly village. To me it 
seemed, after a week, as if I had never come 
across a place so unaffectedly and gracefully 
primitive since years ago I was at Heligoland, 
where mine host and his lady, sitting in their 
cottage drawing-room in the pink dusk of 
the summer night, made inquiries as to 
whether I, hailing from the British Isles, 
was not an intimate friend of “the Browns 
in England, who lived next door to the 
church.” 

Hawarden hoped that Mr. Gladstone would 
be laid to rest amongst its d6ad in the church¬ 
yard, but that was not to be. So it cordially, 
nay proudly, accepted the nation’s will that 
the Abbey should have his dust. But though 
the dust has gone, the spirit still haunts that 
quaint and old-world village on the Welsh 
borders. The church doors are always open. 
Here, in the dim red chancel, is the Gladstone 
pew. This, we are told, is the very prayer- 
book he used. It is an ancient tome, much 
worn, with large letters which to fading eyes 
would be very grateful. Close to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s seat is the shining eagle of brass upon 
whose extended wings, supported on the 
usual pedestal, rests the Bible whose lessons 
he was accustomed to read. They show you 
a cross let into one of the pew desks. There 
Archbishop Benson fell down in a fatal faint. 
A brass tablet affixed to an adjacent column 
informs the visitor of the fact. 

How old this fabric is none can say with 
exactness, but yonder plate on the wall con¬ 
tains a list of rectors dating back for 
hundreds of years. What changes have 
taken place in this world since their voices 
rang within these ancient walls ! But it is so 
still in the hot noontide that one is scarcely 
conscious of the life without. The cawing of 
the rooks which wheel their flight above the 
lofty elms and oaks in the rectory grounds; 
the chatter of the starlings overhead in the 
grey belfry tower; the rustling of the leafy 
boughs which overhang the open doors ; the 
murmur of the soft summer wind ; the hum 
of bees; the distant laugh of children in the 
meadows—these are the only sounds which 
speak of mortality. 

In a little time this silence, so laden with 
solemn thoughts, becomes insupportable, 
and one goes quietly out and wanders for 
awhile amongst the crumbling tombstones, 


stained with centuries of storm and sun; 
time has eaten out every letter; or moss 
and lichen have filled up the records of the 
past dwellers in Mr. Gladstone’s village, who 
went to their graves mute and inglorious. 
There are sombre yews, churchyard shrubs in 
abundance; rank grass grows everywhere A 
narrow, winding path brings you to the bury- 
ing-ground of latter days, situated on an 
eminence which commands a lovely prospect 
of the Dee Valley, and the low hills over which 
hangs the smoke of Liverpool. It is a great 
sweep of sunlit verdure, with the famous 
sands of Dee to relieve it. 

When Mr. Gladstone some years ago 
opened the bridge which crosses the river the 
story in the village goes that, pointing upwards 
at this spot on which I am now standing, he 
exclaimed with a lofty sweep of the arm: 
“ There I hope to lie at rest.” Here come 
creeping along two withered dames in white 
mob-caps, warming their old blood in the 
hot sun. They stop and croon about the day 
when Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were married 
—how many years ago ? Over fifty. 

Here is thegrave-digger— himself half-buried 
in a grave just by the spot where Mr. Glad¬ 
stone would have lain—shovelling and holding 
a Yorick-like discussion with a pitman in his 
Sunday clothes. Something after this style 
the conversation runs :— 

Pitman : “ So they’re taking him to West¬ 
minster Abbey ! ” bending over the grave. 

Digger: “ Aye,” wiping his brow with the 
back of his hand, then bending down again 
to his work. 

Pitman : “ They didn’t bury the Archbishop 
(Benson) in th’ Abbey ! ” 

Digger: “ He were a greater mon than an 
archbishop,” heaving a shovelful of gravel 
on to the heap, and picking out a cockle-shell 
or two. 

Pitman : “ A greater mon than an arch¬ 
bishop ! How's that ? An archbishop is 
the head of the Church, and the Church is 
o’er all ! ” 

Digger: “ Why, he made the Archbishop 
an archbishop! ” 

Pitman : “ But when he’d made the Arch¬ 
bishop he raised him o’er his own self, didn’t 
he?” 

Digger: “ If he could make him he must 
have been a greater mon, I tell you.” 

Pitman: “No--no.” 

Digger: “ Well, they’re both i’ Heaven 
now, and I know which will show hisself 
t’better mon o’ two.” 

Exit Pitman. 

Digger disappears in his pit 
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The cronies, having 
solemnly stood by and lis¬ 
tened to the suggestive 
dialogue, toddled away to 
admire the crown of lilies 
which lay on the sombre 
tombstone of Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s grave under the old churchyard 
tree. But we lingered on, at the foot of 
the small grave that was being prepared for 
the burial of a village child. The grave¬ 
digger’s genial face, as well as the sunlit 
peace of the spot, were more attractive just 
then than anything going on outside the 
gates of Mr. Gladstone’s village cemetery. 
Presently, from out of the depths, the cheery 
voice came up again, explaining the whole 
art and science of gravedigging in a soil of 
yellow sand. It was easier work than 
digging out clay, to be sure, but you had 
to know what you were about, lest the walls 
of the little house you were building should 
fall in and you should be buried in the 
grave you had been digging for another. 

He had stories in plenty to tell about the 
strange things he and others before him had 
found embedded in the sandy soil. Years, 
years ago a great crucifix of black oak had 
been dug out, and he himself found pieces of 
ancient oak even now. Then there were bits 
of prehistoric pottery, fashioned, no doubt, by 
the children of a thousand years ago. Here, 
indeed, in this spade of sand, there was a 
piece of the very oak he was a-telling of, and 
in the afternoon, when we returned to gaze 
upon the muffled hells while the grave-digger 
tolled the minute bell, he presented me with 
a fragment of ancient earthenware, another of 
the treasures to be dug up in Hawarden 
Churchyard. 

Unlike the natives of some districts in the 
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North, the inhabitants of Hawarden arc easily 
persuaded into a friendly chat. You have 
but to suggest a subject of local interest, and 
you need have no fear of a rebuff. At the 
time when we were at Hawarden, the all- 
absorbing interest was, of course, that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life and death. Chiefly, however, 
it was of his life they spoke, of the point of 
view from which they knew him, which was 
very different from the point of view of the 
wide world. They mourned not so much 
the statesman and the deep thinker, but their 
“old gentleman,” the chief villager, who 
“had no nonsense about him,' 1 and whose 
doings when he was at home and about 
amused and interested every member of the 
community. 

Our grave-digger, leaning oi\ his spade, 
deep in the grave, and looking up at us with 
the perspiration streaming down his bronzed, 
handsome face, pointed to the old trees in 
the rectory grounds, over there, behind the 
church. 'That was the only place where he 
had ever known Mr. Gladstone to be beaten 
when he was cutting down a tree. Yes, 
.before he became a grave-digger he was a 
woodman on the estate, and hadn’t the old 
gentleman and he done many and many a 
job together? Mr. Gladstone would select 

a tree, and then he would set to work without 
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receive information and instruction while 
reclining on a mushroom bed, in a place 
where you can't sit up, much less stand, is 
not one's idea of the pleasures of a jour¬ 
nalistic career. 

The culture of the mushroom, although 
now carried on all over France, originated 
in Paris, and there it has been brought to 
such a state of perfection that it forms 
an important industry. 

Disused stone quarries are utilized for these 

mushroom gar* _ 

dens, the interiors li 
of which may be 
compared to vast 
rock temples, 
with galleries 
radiating in every 
direction. These 
caves are divided 
among different 
owners, and are 
under Govern¬ 
ment supervision 
and are periodi¬ 
cally inspected. 

These inspections 
do not really 
amount to much, 
for only the 
owners them¬ 
selves are familiar 
with the winding 
passages, and 
without their 


direction and 
guidance no super* 
vision would be 
possible. 

Among the 
ancients, who well 
understood the use 
of hot-beds, there 
were three methods 
of cultivating this 
delicacy. The first 
consisted in fre¬ 
quently watering 
the stump of a fig- 
tree well covered 
iv i t h manure; 
second, in water¬ 
ing the stump of a 
black poplar with 
wine and water ; 
third, in frequently 
watering the soil 
with water in 
which laurel leaves 
had been boiled. These methods could 
not, of course, propagate mushrooms of 
themselves, but would facilitate their pro¬ 
pagation. 

Mushroom - growing is very expensive at 
first to the cultivators. The most perfect 
cleanliness has to be observed near the beds, 
which are about 2 2in. high and about the 
same in diameter; they are covered over with 
silver sand and a whitish clay, and run in paral¬ 
lel lines, with only a narrow path between 
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wanted coffee, and the missus had her hands 
full, I can tell you. Didn’t they just make 
theirselves at home, laughing and joking, and 
thinking everything so nice, and looking over 
the whole place, while waiting for their 
refreshments! And when the coffee was 
ready, and they were just going to sit down 
to it, there was no Mr. Gladstone to be 
found. Where in the world had he gone? 
What had become of him? While they were 
all calling for him, his voice came up from 
the kitchen, saying that he had found out the 
best place in the whole house, and he 
was going to stick to it! And there 
he sat, in the wooden arm-chair in the 
kitchen, a-talking to the missus just as if it 


was you, and he took his coffee there, and 
enjoyed hisself, And wasn’t the missus just 
pleased with the old gentleman ! 

During the memorable week in which Mr. 
Gladstone died the little village post-office 
served as the symbol of the throbbing heart 
of the great world without Hawarden itself 
was as peaceful and silent as could be, and 
no stranger passing through it would ever 
have thought that the eyes of the globe were 
gazing sadly upon it. But within the four 
walls of this humble cottage—for it is no 
more—the click of the telegraph instruments 
seldom ceased. On ordinary occasions it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the calls upon 
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it were few. Now a large staff of operators 
from Liverpool had taken possession of it 
and fitted up their mystic apparatus in every 
corner, even in the private apartments of 
Mr, Jones, the postmaster. At night, when 
dozens of journalists flooded it with their 
thousands and thousands of words detailing 
the news of the day to every part of the 
globe, the scene often beggared description. 
At the counter the chief of the staff received 
each dispatch, put his mark to it, and handed 
it over to be forwarded. In a minute you 
saw the words converted into holes which 
rather resembled a blind man's book printed 
on paper tape* Miles and miles of it lay in 
coils upon the floor, awaiting its turn to be 

put into the mouth 
of the transmitter 
which forwards it 
automatically. 
Click, click—thump, 
thump—from a 
score and more of 
instruments : never 
before had that little 
post - office heard 
such a din and 
clatter ! Between 
nine o'clock and 
midnight this was 
the sight of the 
village, which con¬ 
gregated in the 
street without and 
hung at the win¬ 
dows, peering in at 
the eerie sight The 
candles, guttering in 
necks of bottles, the 
lamps, which lighted 
the sweating opera¬ 
tors, cast upon the 
faces of the specta¬ 
tors a lurid light 
which gave them quite a ghostly look. 
Nevertheless, there were odd spells when the 
wires rested. This was generally in the small 
hours of the morning. It was during one of 
these, about i a.m,, that the weary post¬ 
master told me how Mr, Gladstone once 
stopped the Irish Mail. The story sounded 
quite melodramatic, I can assure you. It 
happened a good many years ago, when 
communication was not so easy as it is now, 
that Mr, Gladstone received a command to 
see the Queen, What the nature of the 
business we will leave to conjecture. We 
must suppose it to have been urgent. At all 
events it was found that unless he travelled 
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by the Irish Mail his arrival in London 
would be inconveniently delayed. Accord¬ 
ingly Mr, Gladstone drove to the nearest 
signal-station, climbed into the box, and asked 
the man in charge to stop the mail. Said 
the signalman: w No, sir; Fm afraid I can't. 
“Oh ! ” replied Mr. Gladstone, took thought 
for a moment, and then went on : “ Which is 
the lever ? " “This.” “ Is that her coming?” 
“ Yes/* And down went the lever, to a 
reluctant standstill came the Irishman, and 
in got Mr* Gladstone. I heard the story 
again, this time from a real signalman. It is 
well proved, at all events. 

The landlady of the Glynne Arms tells a 
very amusing story of an incident which took 
place in the large dining-room of that estab¬ 
lishment, so well known to tourists and hero- 
worshippers who make the pilgrimage to Mr. 
Gladstone’s village. It is but a barely-furnished 
chamber, with a couch or two, a substantial 
sideboard, a large number of rather hard 
chairs, a table of great length, a few prints, por¬ 
traits and so on, and a clock. From the clock 
hangs the tale of the landlady. Once upon 
a time—the exact date is of no consequence— 
Mr, Gladstone was presiding at a large local 
dinner-party, when the diners were mostly 
tenants, farmers and villagers. After the 
dinner it is needless to say that Mr. Gladstone 
rose to address them. You must imagine 
that he had wound his hearers well up* when 
suddenly, in the midst of a 
most sonorous and eloquent 
passage, another speaker, 
who was also, alas ! well 
wound up, interrupted 
him. w Cuck oo, 71 it said. 

“ Cuck oo—cuck-oo.” He 
had forgotten what o’clock 
it was, but the audacious 
bird proceeded amidst an 
awful hush which had come 
over the honest, stolid faces 
gathered round the hospit¬ 
able board of the Glynne 
Arms. All of them were 
turned towards the great 
statesman in dismay. Then 
somebody tittered. Even 
Mr. Gladstone, after a stern 
look at the speaker, smiled. 

Then, with a twinkle in his 
eyes, he waited in silence, 
still regarding the cuckoo as 
much as to say: “Gentle¬ 
men, let us hear what he 
has got to say.” The 
cuckoo might well have 


disconcerted a man less skilled in dealing 
with hecklers, ejaculations, rude noises, 
interruptions in and out of Parliament. 
This is not an allegory, full of symbolism, 
but a true story. Nevertheless, it is not 
difficult of application. I did not see the 
talkative bird. He may have been out of 
order again. But the chair in which Mr, 
Gladstone always sat at such festivities still 
remains in the possession of the landlady, 
who shows it with every sign of affectionate 
regard. It is a plain mahogany one, up¬ 
holstered with black horsehair, hard, unorna¬ 
mental, and provided with arms* If they 
ever have a Gladstone museum in Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s village it will deserve a conspicuous 
position. So, too, will the cuckoo, if it is alive* 
The above story, I am sorry to say, loses much 
of its value when put into cold print The 
genial accents of our landlady are wanting^ 
the dialect, half I^ancashire, half Cheshire, 
with a dash of Welsh ; the frequent gestures ; 
the hearty laugh. 

It was she who, standing candlestick in 
hand, told another one about the great man. 
The occasion was one of those gatherings 
of enthusiastic tourists — they call them 
u trippers ?? in those parts—who had come 
from far and near to hear an address from 
Mr. Gladstone on some popular subject or 
another. Mr, Gladstone was well accustomed 
to homage and admiration, which his great 
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gifts never failed to call forth, but he was 
just a little taken aback when a woman of 
the people—clothed chiefly in a blanket, if 
I remember aright, at all events in lowly 
and not too plentiful garments—suddenly 
approached the orator and flung her arms 
round his neck, imprinting a chaste kiss 
upon his brow, with a hearty “Bless thee, 
lad! ” The story goes that both Mr. 
Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone laughed 
heartily, and took care that the old dame 
was regaled. 

One of the social centres in Hawarden 
village is the Glynne Arms Hotel. Right 
opposite the park gates it stands, “four¬ 
square to all the winds that blow,” with 
roses and laburnum and guelder roses wind¬ 
ing round its front windows, and with a 
signboard wonderful to behold on the top 
of the pillared porch. Hams hang down 
from the ceiling in the bar, and before the 
great blazing kitchen fire a row of cats take 
up the best positions once the cooking of 
the day is over. The landlord of the Glynne 
Arms (long may he reign !) is somewhat of a 
“character.” First of all he is a strict 
teetotaller, and I would not care to be in the 
shoes of that member of his household whom 
“the boss” catches imbibing alcoholic drink. 
No, not even the innocent glass of ale is 
permitted. Another of his “ peculiarities ” 
is that, far and near on that country-side, mine 
host of the Glynne Arms is known as a 
powerful friend and protector of all dumb 
things. Inquire into the history of one of 
the dogs, and it is almost sure to turn out to 
be a tragedy, with an ending as happy as 
that of a fairy-tale. That ending invariably 
is : “ And then father took him in, and here 
he has been ever since.” (I am quoting the 
brown-eyed daughter of the house.) 

From barge and farm and foundry these 
dependents have come to stay at the Glynne 
Arms, and a merrier and more jovial army of 
domestic animals it would be hard to find 
than those whom you can see any day in the 
large square courtyard behind this village 
inn. The stables look out upon the yard; 
from each door there looks a sleek, fearless, 
spirited horse. Among them, self-satisfied 
and frisky, a comely donkey moves about. 
He was a present to Dorothy Drew, from one 
of her grandfather’s friends and the little girl’s 
admirers. Dorothy is not a child to be 
easily beaten by a donkey, but this specimen 
proved too much for her. Hence he was 
caused to join the domestic menagerie at the 
Glynne Arms, where he is in clover, physically 
and morally. 
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VVe were driving into Chester one sunny 
May morning, leaving sad and sorrowing 
Hawarden behind. On the box sat the son 
of mine host of the Glynne Arms, and 
between the shafts was a young, docile, high- 
spirited creature, which delighted visibly in 
his work. It is always interesting to “talk 
animals ” with a member of the Glynne Arms’ 
household: hence we talked horses,, and 
were told stories of quick runs into Chester 
and elsewhere. Any of the young animals 
would do the six and a half miles in thirty- 
five minutes, and think nothing of it. And 
to look at the dapple-grey in front of us, 
stepping out with such evident pleasure in 
his work and pulling the reins to get on 
faster, we could well believe it. 

“ We did it in less than half an hour once, 
not long ago,” said our young driver, with a 
gay twinkle in his eye. Plainly, a good story 
lay behind that statement, and “ How was 
that ? ” we asked accordingly. “ Why, it 
was when Mr. John Morley was staying 
at the castle. He wanted to catch a 
train; if he missed it, there wasn’t another 
that day, and it was important that he 
should get back to town. So we were 
told at the castle to put our quickest 
horse in and get there in time. The castle 
people knew that it was safe to give such an 
order to us, for my father would rather lose 
his best customer than over-drive one of his 
animals. He’ll have none of that sort of 
thing done to the creatures that serve him 
well. But we have a young horse—no, not 
this one, a better one for speed—that would 
do it easily, and him we put in, and off we 
went. VVe got into Chester five minutes 
before the train left, and the animal hadn’t so 
much as turned a hair. But Mr. Morley, he 
didn’t like it, and said so, and a few days 
after the old gentleman had got to know 
about it, and grumbled a bit. Only, he never 
was unreasonable ; we told him how it was,' 
and that Mr. Morley was a bit nervous. He 
said no more, but smiled quietly to himself, 
and it was all right. 

“ Driven Mr. Gladstone ? Why, bless you, 
of course I have. I drove him the last time 
he and Mr. Armitstead and that party from 
the castle went up the mountain. It was too 
far for the castle horses to go to the foot of 
the mountain, so our horses took the party. 
The old gentleman always talked—there wasn’t 
a bit of pride in him. But he always talked 
about you and your affairs; never about 
things you didn’t know anything about. 
How old were you ? Were you a teetotaller, 
like father ? What was your work ? Were 
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IX. -THE ADVENTURE OF THE MAGNIFICENT MAHARAJAH. 





UR arrival at Bombay vvas a 
triumphal entry. We were 
received like royalty. Indeed 3 
to tell you the truth, Elsie and 
I were beginning to get just a 
leetle bit spoiled. It struck 
us now that our casual connection with the 
Ashurst family in its various branches had 
succeeded in saddling us, like the Lady of 
Burleigh, “with the burden of an honour 
unto which we were not born.” We were 
everywhere treated as persons of importance ; 
and, oh, dear, by dint of such treatment we 
began to feel at last almost as if we had been 
raised in the purple. I felt that when we got 
back to England we should turn up our noses 
at plain bread and butter. 

Yes, life has been kind to me. Have 
your researches into English literature ever 
chanced to lead you into reading Horace 
Walpole, I wonder? That polite trifier is 
fond of a word which he coined himself— 

“Serendipity.” It derives from the name of 
a certain happy Indian Prince Serendip, whom 
he unearthed {or invented) in some obscure 
Oriental story; a prince for whom the fairies 
or the genii always managed to make every¬ 
thing pleasant. It implies the faculty, which 
a few of us possess, of finding whatever we 
want turn up accidentally at the exact right 
moment Well, I believe I must have been 
born with serendipity in my mouth, in place 
of the proverbial 
silver spoon, for 
wherever 1 go, all 
things seem to come 
out exactly right for 
me + 

The Jumna , for 
example, had hardly 
heaved to in Bom¬ 
bay Harbour when 
we noticed on the 
quay a very distim 
g u i s bed-looking 
Oriental potentate, 
in a large, white 
turban with a par¬ 
ticularly big diamond 
stuck ostentatiously 
in its front. He 
stalked on board 
with a martial air, 
as soon as we “l AM the maharajah or moc^uffer nuggar/" 


stopped, and made inquiries from our captain 
after someone he expected. The captain 
received him with that odd mixture of respect 
for rank and wealth, combined with true 
British contempt for the inferior black man, 
which is universal among his class in their 
dealings with native Indian nobility. The 
Oriental potentate, however, who was accom* 
panied by a gorgeous suite like that of the 
Wise Men in Italian pictures, seemed satisfied 
with his information, and moved over with 
his stately glide in our direction. Elsie and I 
w f ere standing near the gangway among our 
rugs and bundles, in the hopeless helplessness 
of disembarkation. He approached us 
respectfully, and, bowing with extended hands 
and a deferential air, asked, in excellent 
English, “May I venture to inquire which of 
you two ladies is Miss Lois Cayley ?" 

“/am,” I replied, my breath taken away 
by this unexpected greeting. “ May I venture 
to inquire in return how you came to know 
I w f as arriving by this steamer ? M 

He held out his hand, with a courteous 
inclination. “ I am the Maharajah of 
Moozuffernuggar,” he answered in an im¬ 
pressive tone, as if everybody knew of the 
Maharajah of Moomffernuggar as familiarly 
as they knew of the Duke of Cambridge, 
“ MoozufTermiggar in Rajputana —not the one 
in the Doab. You must have heard my 
name from Mr, Harold Tillington.” 
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I had not; but I dissembled, so as to 
salve hjs pride. “ Mr. Tillington’s friends are 
our friends,” I answered, sententiously. 

“And Mr. Tillington ? s friends are my 
friends,” the Maharajah retorted, with a low 
bow to Elsie. “This is, no doubt, Miss 
Petheridge. I have heard of your expected 
arrival, as you will guess, from Tillington. 
He and I were at Oxford together ; I am a 
Merton man. It was Tillington who first 
taught me all I know of cricket. He took 
me to stop at his father’s place in Dumfries¬ 
shire. I owe much to his friendship; and 
when he wrote me that friends of his were 
arriving by the Jumna , why, I made haste to 
run down to Bombay to greet them.” 

The episode was one of those topsy-turvy 
mixtures of all places and ages which only 
this jumbled century of ours has witnessed ; 
it impressed me deeply. Here was this 
Indian prince, a feudal Rajput chief, living 
practically among his vassals in the middle 
ages when at home in India; yet he said “ I 
am a Merton man,” as Harold himself might 
have said it; and he talked about cricket as 
naturally as Lord Southminster talked about 
the noble quadruped. . The oddest part of it 
all was, we alone felt the incongruity; to 
the Maharajah, the change from Moozuffer- 
nuggar to Oxford and from Oxford back 
again to Moozuffernuggar seemed perfectly 
natural. They were but two 'alternative 
phases in a modern Ipdian gentleman’s 
education and experience. 

•Still, what were we to do with him? If 
Harold had presented me with a white 
elephant I could hardly have been more 
embarrassed than I was at the apparition of 
this urbane and magnificent Hindoo prince. 
He was young ; he was handsome; he was 
slim, for a rajah ; he wore European costume, 
save for the huge white turbaji with its 
obtrusive diamond; and he spoke English 
much better than a great many Englishmen. 
Yet what place could he fill in my life and 
Elsie’s ? For once, I felt almost angry with 
Harold. Why couldn’t he have allowed us 
to go quietly through India, two simple, 
unofficial, journalistic pilgrims, in our native 
obscurity ? 

His Highness of Moozuffernuggar, how¬ 
ever, had his own views on this question. 
With a courteous wave of one dusky hand, 
he motioned us gracefully into somebody 
else’s deck chairs, and then sat down on 
another beside us, while the gorgeous suite 
stood by in respectful silence — unctuous 
gentlemen in pink-and-gold brocade—forming 
a court all round us. Elsie and I, unaccus- 
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tomed to be so observed, grew conscious of 
our hands, our skirts, our postures. But the 
Maharajah posed himself with perfect un¬ 
concern, like one well used to the fierce light 
of royalty. “I have come,” he said, with 
simple dignity, “to superintend the prepara¬ 
tions for your reception.” 

“ Gracious heavens ! ”, I exclaimed. “ Our 
reception, Maharajah ? I think you mis¬ 
understand. We are two ordinary English 
ladies of the proletariat, accustomed to the 
level plain of professional society. We expect 
no reception.” 

He bowed again, with stately Eastern 
deference. “ Friends of Tillington’s,” he 
said, shortly, “ are persons of distinction. 
Besides, I. have heard of you from Lady 
Georgina Fawley.” 

“. Lady Georgina is too good,” I answered, 
though inwardly I raged against her. Why 
couldn’t she leave us alone, to feed in peace 
on dakrbungalow chicken, instead of sending 
this regal-mannered heathen to bother us ? 

“ So I have come down to Bombay to 
make sure that you are met in the style that 
befits your importance in society,” he went 
on, waving his suite away with one careless 
hand, for he saw it fussed us. “ I mentioned 
you to his Honour the Acting-Governor, who 
had not heard you were coming. His 
Honour’s aide-de-camp will follow shortly 
with an invitation to Government House 
while you remain in Bombay—which will not 
be many days, I don’t doubt, for there is 
nothing in this city of plague to stop for. 
Later on, during your progress up country, I 
do myself the honour to hope that you will 
stay as my guests for as long as you choose 
at Moozuffernuggar.” 

My first impulse was to answer: “ Im¬ 
possible, Maharajah; we couldn’t dream of 
accepting your kind invitation.” But, on 
second thoughts, I remembered my duty to 
my proprietor. Journalism first: inclination 
afterwards ! My letter from Egypt on the 
rescue of the Englishwoman who escaped 
from Khartoum had brought me great eclat 
as a special correspondent, and the Daily 
Telephone now billed my name in big letters 
on its placards, so Mr. El worthy wrote me. 
Here was another noble chance; must I not 
strive to rise to it ? Two English ladies at a 
native court in Rajputana! that ought to 
afford scope for some rattling journalism ! 

“It is extremely kind of you,” I said, 
hesitating, “and it would give us great 
pleasure, were it feasible, to accept your 
friendly offer. But—English ideas, you 
know, prince ! Two unprotected women ! 
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seemed inexhaustible, and now he lies at rest 
under that tiny hillock. When his dear 
master went away last autumn Petz began 
to pine and fret, and a few days before the 
dying man came back to his home the little 
dog lay down and died, and those who knew 
and loved him best say that it was of a 
broken heart the faithful creature died. 
Therefore, when Petz’s headstone comes to 
be erected (it probably is erected by this 
time) it is to bear the inscription “Faithful 
unto Death/' 

This evening in May only a small wreath 
of moss lies on the hillock under the old 
oak, and someone has scattered a handful of 
blue hyacinths and rosy rhododrendrons on 
the brown soil. A robin is singing in the 
white hawthorn, the sunset flames in the sky, 
and we leave the graveyard in its silent, 
sunny peace. 

There is one other interesting tablet in 
Hawarden Park. Our friendly old lady, 
who was just as interested as ourselves in 
this expedition, took us down to it It is 
in a spot of exquisite beauty. In the years 
which are no more a flour mill used to 
stand near by. Now there is only a rapid, 
rushing waterfall 
above the fish¬ 
ponds; a roman¬ 
tic dark walk 
under old yew 
trees ; and a 
wealth of ferns 
and wild flowers 
all around. The 
stone stands up¬ 
right against a 
grassy bank, in 
a living frame 
of ferns and 
cuckoo flowers, and 
with a clear, small 
streamlet singing its 
song as it runs along 
in front of this 
“sermon in stone.” 

For such, indeed, it 
is, bearing the follow¬ 
ing inscription 

“ Trust in God for 
Bread, to the King 
for Justice, Protec¬ 
tion, and Peace. This Mill was built a.d. 
1767. By St. John Glynne, Bart., Lord of 
this Manor. Charles Howard, Millwright. 
Wheat was this year at 9 shillings, and barley 
at 6 shillings, a bushel, at great height, and 
Charity extensive. But the poor were starving.” 


Sir St. John Glynne, the millwright, and 
the mill itself are dust; the old stone 
remains generation after generation. 

On one of those mournful days imme¬ 
diately after Mr, Gladstone's death I paid a 
visit to Mr, Bailey, builder and carpenter* 
who made the coffin. He was, naturally 
enough, very proud of his work, and took 
infinite pains to piece it together for me t dis¬ 
coursing upon his sombre art with infinite 
eloquence. Would that he could say that 
the oak had grown in Hawarden Park I—but, 
alas ! it was foreign, though what country had 
the honour of producing it he knew not. To 
his simple workshop Mr, Gladstone had paid 
many a visit, stepping in just as a humble 
man might do, in the course of a walk. He 
was always curious, always interested His 
call was, of course, always connected with 
some work which he wished to be carried 
out: there were bookshelves to be made, a 
writing-table to be altered, and so forth; 
and if he didn't come himself he often 
wrote. Mr. Bailey has some very minute 
autograph instructions amongst his Glad¬ 
stone collections. Like all the residents 
in Mr. Gladstone’s village, he is a hero- 

worshipper, In 
the old days 
chips from the 
trees which the 
great man had 
cut down were 
greatly in de¬ 
mand, But Mr, 
Bailey has more 
curious relics 
than those. He 
very kindly 
showed me (for 
instance) a thin 
overcoat which 
Mr. Gladstone 
had once worn. Thereby 
hung a tale. Holding 
the garment up in his 
hands, he pointed out a 
rusty patch which he said 
was blood. The story 
was that hurrying from 
Downing Street to keep 
a dinner engagement 
one evening Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was knocked down by a hansom, 
with this result. He also had a flowered 
dressing - gown which had once covered 
that stalwart frame. And of photographs 
he had many. After we had looked at 
those he took me over to his relative’s — 
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one Tom Bailey, as he is familiarly called, 
Tom, if I may also take the liberty, was 
the man who shot the cow which very 
nearly dispatched Mr Gladstone. It was 
in the August of 1892 that an honest farmer, 
one Paul Jones, bought a cow at Chester 
Fair. Paul took the beast back to his farm 
at Pent rob in, whence, being of a wild and 
wandering nature, it escaped, and at length 
made its way into the Park at Hawarden, 
One afternoon it encountered Mr. Gladstone 
in an unfrequented glade through which he 
was walking. The cow regarded him with 
such threatening looks that he shook his 
stick at it; there was a mad rush ; and in a 
moment he found himself on the ground with 


the snorting brute over him. It was well for 
him that the cow had crumpled horns and 
could not gore him. After a terrible minute 
or two the cow retreated a yard or two j up 
rose Mr. Gladstone and fled behind a tree 
awaiting a second attack. But it never 
came. The mad beast it was that ran. 
The matter was kept quiet, but word 
was sent to 'Pom Bailey’s from the 
castle that a mad beast was roaming about. 
So he took his gun, and after hunting for 
some time discovered the animal lying in a 
patch of tall ferns, with only the top of its 
head visible. A bullet high in the forehead 
stunned it; another behind the shoulder 
settled it. That night when Tom was seen 
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with his gun he said he had been shouting 
winkles. The cow was hauled away, and a 
butcher who had purchased it from Paul 
Jones sent if up to Chester, Meanwhile 
Tom Bailey heard for the first time that the 
cow he had been asked to shoot had nearly 
killed Mr. Gladstone. Then did he post to 
Chester to secure as trophies the horns which 
had nearly become so famous throughout the 
whole wide world. He was so lucky as to 
get the hide and hoofs as well, and, with 
his booty in a bug, he dropped into an 
inn for refreshment. Two cattle dealers 
happened to be in the parlour at the time. 
When he told them what he had, one of 
them asked him what he would take for the 

hide and hoofs. As 
he had only just given 
two guineas for it he 
said he would take 
a five-pound note. 
This offer was no 
sooner accepted 
than it occurred to 
him for the first time 
that the animal was 
worth much more as 
a speculation. Whilst 
turning over the 
matter in his mind a 
third person who had 
heard the conversa¬ 
tion slipped out, 
and running to the 
butcher’s shop 
bought the jaw-bone 
and the lower teeth 
of the poor mad 
cow* A general 
stampede followed, 
and in a very short 
time every pound of 
meat and bone hud 
been sold. Cow never sold so well before. 
Then did one Thompson, a cattle dealer at 
Den by, buy up the hide and hoofs from the 
other two who had purchased them from 
Tom Bailey, intending to stuff the beast and 
send it to the World's Fair m London. But, 
alas! Tom Bailey would part with neither 
horns nor skin of head, so his scheme ganged 
agley. They are now handsomely mounted 
in Tom Bailey’s bar, and inclosed in a case 
of Ha warden oak for all the world to see. 

A propos y I myself knew two veterans 
who indeed positively worshipped the 
Grand Old Man. One of these is Mr, 
Edward Hall, of the Covent Garden Opera 
Many a score of the very choicest 
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buttonholes has that gentleman conveyed 
long distances to his hero. The other was 
Simeon Shorter, a Birmingham blacksmith, 
who once made a pilgrimage to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's village with an axe of his own Forging, 
He told me the story with his own lips some 
years ago, 

Simeon was an ardent teetotaller, in spite 
of his hot work, and had corresponded with 
Mr, Gladstone upon total abstinence particu¬ 
larly for some years. One day it occurred to 
him to offer to his hero an axe of his own 
forging as a bona fide specimen of his own 
daily occupation, and also as symbolical of 
the action desirable to be taken with regard 
to the upas tree of society—that is, intoxh 
eating drank. Mr. Gladstone thanked him 
for his kind thoughts, and expressed his 
willingness to accept the symbolical offering. 
Accordingly, Simeon forged the axe of solid 
steel, had engraved upon it the Gladstone 
arms, the Staffordshire knot, and, on the 
reverse side, a couplet from one of his poems, 
for Simeon was “perhaps is still—one of the 
thousands of minor poets whose songs are 
for the air and the closet 


5 Twas Vulcan wrought an axe of solid steel, 

For wise Minerva’s cautious arm to wield. 

In due time Simeon took the train 
to Chester, and thence trudged, glitter¬ 
ing axe on shoulder, to Hawarden, 
When he reached the lodge gates he 
w T as so struck by the beauty of the park 
—which recently received such abun- 
dant recognition from the picturesque 
gentlemen of the Press—that he burst 
into poetry, also inspired by the thought 
that he was himself treading in the very 
footsteps of the Grand Old Man, His 
muse awoke as 

[ stood and mused bewilder'd as I viewed 
The classic gash inflicted deep beneath the hark 
By magic arm, and Herculean nerve and brain, 
As wise Minerva struck the timely fatal blow, 
And Jove in thunder spake applause through 
all Ihe Heavens— 

His loudest echoes as they rolled from pole to 
pole— 

Which then awoke me as I si roll’d and stood 
i^efore 

The open’d classic gate ; near towers majestic 
Beared their ancient head. I onward moved 
A step or two, then found myself within 
The grand and noble castle yard. 

Simeon told me the whole story one 
night in his cottage just outside Birming¬ 
ham. Such enthusiasm as his does one 
good in these degenerate days. The 
following dialogue took place between the two. 

Mr, Gladstone (shaking hands heartily): 
“You are a working man from Birmingham, 
You have, I understand, brought me an axe 
of your own make of solid steel I heartily 
thank you for it. I greatly respect the men 
of Birmingham, l am far advanced in years, 
I shall not do much more work.” 

Simeon Shorter: “ The axe I bring, 

honoured sir, is the symbolical axe of solid 
steel I had promised. It has an oak handle, 
is of solid steel, with an engraved inscription 
upon it symbolical of retrospect, present, and 
prospective* Thus: Hie oak handle is 
symbolic of the wooden walls of Old England ; 
the solid steel the iron and steel present; the 
Gladstone anus and Staffordshire knot the 
unity of nobility and labour expressed by 
the couplet.” . 

And thus ended the hero-worshipper’s 
memorable interview and visit to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Village* But one cannot go a yard 
or converse with any without hearing a tribute, 
simple enough no doubt, to the famous figure 
which will ever haunt this quiet and lovely 
spot 
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bring them bad luck. That's one of our 
superstitions/’ 

“ You do not share it yourself, then ? ” I 
asked 

He dtew himself up and opened his palms, 
with a twinkling of pendant emeralds. “ I 
am royal,” he answered, with naive dignity, 
“and the tiger is a royal beast Kings know 
the ways of kings. If a king kills what is 
kingly, it owes him no grudge for it But if 
a common man or a low caste man were to 
kill a tiger—who can say what might happen ? ” 

I saw he was not himself quite free from 
the superstition. 

“Our peasants/ 7 he went on, fixing me 
with his great black eyes, u won’t even mention 
the tiger by name, for fear of offending him : 
they believe him to be the dwelling-place of 
a powerful spirit If they wish to speak of 
him, they say, ‘the great beast/ or ‘my lord 
the striped one/ Some think the spirit is 
immortal except at the hands of a king. 
But they have no objection to see him 
destroyed by others. They will even point 
out his whereabouts, and rejoice over his 
death ; for it relieves the village of a serious 
enemy, and they believe the spirit will 
only haunt the huts of those who actually 
kill him.” 

“ Then you know where each tiger lives ?” 

I asked, 

“ As well as your gamekeepers in England 
know which covert may be drawn for foxes. 
Yes ; uis a royal sport, and we keep it for 


Maharajahs. I myself never hunt a tiger 
till some European visitor of distinction 
comes to Moozuffernuggar, that I may show 
him good sport. This tiger we shall hunt 
to-morrow, for example, he is a bad old 
hand. He has carried off the buffaloes of 
my villagers over yonder for years and 
years, and of late he has also become a 
man-eater. He once ate a whole family at a 
meal—a man, his wife, and his three children. 
The people at Janwargurh have been pester¬ 
ing me for weeks to come and shoot him ; 
and each week he has eaten somebody—a 
child or a woman ; the last was yesterday- 
hut I waited till you came, because 1 thought 
it would be something to show you that you 
would not be likely to see elsewhere,” 

“ And you let the poor people go on being 
eaten, that we might enjoy this sport ! ” 1 
cried. 

He shrugged his shoulders and opened his 
palms. “ They were villagers, you know— 
ryots : mere tillers of the soil—poor naked 
peasants. I have thousands of them to spare. 
If a tiger eats ten of them, they only say, 1 It 
was written upon their foreheads/ One 
woman more or less—who would notice her 
at Moozuffernuggar ? ” 

Then I perceived that the Maharajah was 
a gentleman, but still a barbarian. 

The eventful morning arrived at last, and 
we started, all agog, for the jungle where the 
tiger was known to live. Elsie excused her¬ 
self. She remarked to me the night before. 
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as I brushed her back hair for her, that she 
had “ half a mind ” not to go. “ My dear,” 
I answered, giving the brush a good dash, 
“ for a higher mathematician, that phrase 
lacks accuracy. If you were to say ‘ seven- 
eighths of a mind ’ it would be nearer the 
mark. In point of fact, if you ask my 
opinion, your inclination to go is a vanishing 
quantity.” 

She admitted the impeachment with an 
accusing blush. “ You’re • quite right, 
Brownie; to tell you the truth, I’m afraid 
of it.” 

“ So am I, dear; horribly afraid. Between 
ourselves, I’m in a deadly funk of it. But 
‘ the brave man is not he that feels no fear ’; 
and I believe the same principle applies 
almost equally to the brave woman. I mean 
‘ that fear to subdue ’ as far as I am able. 
The Maharajah says I shall be the first girl 
who has ever gone tiger-hunting. I’m 
frightened out of my life. I never held a 
gun in my born days before. But, Elsie, 
recollect, this is splendid journalism ! I 
intend to go through with it.” 

“ You offer yourself on the altar, Brownie.” 

“ I do, dear; I propose to die in the 
cause. I expect my proprietor to carve on 
my tomb, ‘ Sacred to the memory of the 
martyr of journalism. She was killed, in the 
act of taking shorthand notes, by a Bengal 
tiger.’ ” 

We started at early dawn, a motley mixture. 
My short bicycling skirt did beautifully for 
tiger-hunting. There was a vast company of 
native swells, nawabs and ranas, in gorgeous 
costumes, whose precise names and titles I 
do not pretend to remember; there were 
also Major Balmossie, Lord Southminster, 
the Maharajah, and myself—all mounted on 
gaily-caparisoned elephants. We had like¬ 
wise, on foot, a miserable crowd of wretched 
beaters, with dirty white loin-cloths. We 
were all very brave, of course—demonstra¬ 
tively brave—and we talked a great deal at 
the start about the exhilaration given by “ the 
spice of danger.” But it somehow struck me 
that the poor beaters on foot had the majority 
of the danger and extremely little of the 
exhilaration. Each of us great folk was 
mounted on his own elephant, which carried 
a light basket-work howdah in two compart¬ 
ments : the front one intended for the noble 
sportsman, the back one for a servant with 
extra guns and ammunition. I pretended to 
like it, but I fear I trembled visibly. Our 
mahouts sat on the elephants’ necks, each 
armed with a pointed goad, to whose 
admonition the huge beasts answered like 
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clock-work. A born journalist always pretends 
to know everything beforehand, so I speak 
carelessly of the “ mahout,” as if he were a 
familiar acquaintance. But I don’t mind 
telling you aside, in confidence, that I - had 
only just learnt the word that morning. 

The Maharajah protested at first against 
my taking part in the actual hunt, but I think 
his protest was merely formal. In his heart 
of hearts I believe he was proud that the first 
lady tiger-hunter should have joined his 
party. 

Dusty, and shadeless, the road from 
Moozuffernuggar fares straight across the 
plain towards" the crumbling mountains. 
Behind, in the heat mist, the castle and palace * 
on their steeply-scarped crag, with the squalid 
town that clustered at their feet, reminded 
me once more most strangely of Edinburgh, 
where I used to spend my vacations from 
Girton. But the pitiless sun differed greatly 
from the grey haar of the northern metropolis. 

It warmed into intense white the little 
temples of the wayside, and beat on our heads 
with tropical garishness. 

I am bound to admit also that tiger-hunt¬ 
ing is not quite all it is cracked up to be. In 
my fancy I had pictured the gallant and 
blood-thirsty beast rushing out upon us full 
pelt from some grass-grown nullah at the first 
sniff of our presence, and fiercely attacking 
both men and elephants. Instead of that, I 
will confess the whole truth : frightened as at 
least one of us was of the tiger, the tiger was 
still more desperately frightened of his human 
assailants. I could see clearly that, so far 
from rushing out of his own accord to attack 
us, his one desire was to be let alone. He was 
horribly afraid; he skulked in the jungle like 
a wary old fox in a trusty spinney. There 
was no nullah (whatever a nullah may be), 
there was only a waste of dusty cane-brake. 
We encircled the tall grass patch where he 
lurked, forming a big round with a ring-fence 
of elephants. The beaters on foot, advancing, 
half naked, w'ith a caution with which I could 
fully sympathize, endeavoured by loud shouts 
and wild gesticulations to rouse the royal 
beast to a sense of his position. Not a bit 
of it: the royal beast declined to be drawn ; 
he preferred retirement. The Maharajah, 
whose elephant was stationed next to mine, 
even apologized for the resolute cowardice 
with which he clung to his ignoble lurking- 
place. 

The beaters drew in : the elephants, raising 
their trunks in air and sniffing suspicion, 
moved slowly inward. We had girt him round 
now with a perfect ring, through which he 
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Mushroom farmers contract and pay so 
much per month for the manure of the horses 
of Paris. This has to be carted to the 
station and loaded, and perhaps carted a 
couple of miles afterwards to the quarries. 
There it is made into flat heaps near the 
entrance to the shaft, and turned over and 
well mixed and watered for about five or six 
weeks, or, in some cases, only three weeks, 
before the necessary fermentation takes place. 
When the manure (in which virgin spawn 
exists naturally) is sufficiently prepared it is 
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happened about twenty times, and a good 
deal of valuable time was lost in relighting 
them. 

A poor, innocent photographer had been 
enticed to accompany us, and his miseries, 
loaded as he was with his impedimenta, 
reconciled us to our troubles. 

An important item in mushroom culture 
is fresh air, and the farmer must know 
exactly how much oxygen is needed for the 
respiration of the fungi. Air holes are bored 
here and there, beneath which, in many 
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shot down through one of the shafts into the 
caves. 

Here we will return to our landing on the 
first gallery of the mushroom garden. Our 
friendly farmer and guide had, before our 
subterranean travels commenced, divested us 
of our outer garments and enveloped us in 
the familiar blue blouse of the French 
ouvricr; had he added sabots to the outfit 
he would indeed have been a benefactor, for 
alas! the mud in which we landed was 
largely composed of lime. Our well-fitting 
shoes—too well-fitting for comfort—which, 
when we started, were things of beauty and 
of torture, were wrecks for ever. 

Our guide broke in upon our audible 
reveries by handing us each a small candle 
fixed on a thick stick. We had not advanced 
ten steps before the candles were blown out 
by the wind, and we congratulated ourselves 
upon not being bank cashiers. This accident 
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places, coke fires are lit, which consume 
5 cwL of coke every twenty-four hours ; this 
ensures the necessary renewal of fresh air. 
Temperature and moisture have also to be 
studied, necessitating partitions of straw laid 
between laths of wood, and many doors to 
regulate the current of air in these labyrin¬ 
thine passages. 

“ Be careful ! Bend your head ! ” calls 
our guide—of course too late. We answered 
him briefly, and in English, from a sitting 
position, our eyes seeing ten candles where 
only one was before. The photographer— 
but I will spare his feelings—he indulged in 
a curious monologue for about ten minutes, 
and, like the photographer made famous in 
Lewis Carroll’s poem, 41 stated that he 
wouldn't stand it, stated, in emphatic 
language, wkat he'd be before he’d stand 
it. ,J 

The narrow galleries now T become so low 
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Then, opening my eyes for a second, I saw the ’ 
tiger, in all his terrible beauty, clinging to the 
elephant's head by the daws of his fore paws, 
and struggling for a foothold on its trunk 
with his mighty hind legs, in a wounded 


it somewhere. It went off unexpectedly, 
without my aiming or firing. I shut my 
eyes. When I opened them again, I saw a 
swimming picture of the great sullen beast, 
loosing his hold on the elephant I saw his 



agony of despair and vengeance. He would 
sell his life dear ; he would have one or 
other of us. 

Lord Southminster raised his rifle again ; 
but the Maharajah shouted aloud in an angry 
voice: “Don't fire! Don't fire! You will 
kill the lady ! You can't aim at him like 
that The beast is rocking so that no one 
can say where a shot will take effect* Down 
with your gun, sir, instantly ! M 

My mahout, unable to keep his seat with 
the rocking, now dropped off his cushion 
among the scrub below. He could speak a 
few words of English. 44 Shoot, Mem Sahib, 
shoot! TI lie cried, flinging his hands up. 
Hut I was tossed to and fro, from side 
to side, with my rifle under my arm. It 
was impossible to aim. Yet in sheer terror 
I tried to draw the trigger* I failed ; 
but somehow I caught my rifle against the 
side of my cage. Something snapped in 
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brindled face; I saw his white tusks. But 
his gleaming pupils burned bright no longer* 
His jaw w T as full towards me: I had shot him 
between the eyes. He fell, slowly, with 
blood streaming from his nostrils, and his 
tongue lolling out. His muscles relaxed ; 
his huge limbs grew limp* In a minute, he 
lay stretched at full length on the ground, 
with his head on one side, a grand, terrible 
picture. 

My mahout Sung up his hands in wonder 
and amazement. “ My father ! ” he cried 
aloud. u Truly, the Mem Sahib is a great 
shikari !” 

The Maharajah stretched across to me, 
“That was a wonderful shot ! n he exclaimed. 
u I could never have believed a woman could 
show such nerve and coolness,” 

Nerve and coolness, indeed ! I was 
trembling all over like an Italian greyhound, 
every limb a jelly; and I had not even fired ; 
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the rifle went off of itself without me. I am 
innocent of having ever endangered the life 
of a haycock. But once more I dissembled. 
“Yes, it was a difficult shot,'' I said jauntily, 
as if I rather liked tiger-hunting* “I didn't 
think I d hit him." Still, the effect of my 
speech was somewhat marred, I fear, by the 
tears that in spite of me rolled down my 
cheek silently* 

“ Ton honah, I nevah saw a finah piece of 
shooting in my life/ 3 Lord Southmilister 
drawled out* 

Then he added 
aside, in an un¬ 
dertone, “ Makes 
a fellah moah 
determined to 
annex her than 
evah! ” 

I sat in my 
howdah, half 
dazed. I hardly 
heard what they 
were saying. My 
heart danced like 
the elephant* 

Then it stood 
still within me. 

I was only aware 
of a feeling of 
Faintness* Luckily 
for my reputa¬ 
tion as a mighty 
s portswoman, 
however, I just 
managed to keep 
up, and did not 
actually faint, as 
I was more than 
half inclined 
to do* 

Next followed 
the native paean, 

The beaters 
crowded round 
the fallen beast 
in a chorus of 
congratulation. 

Many of the 
villagers also ran 
out, with prayers 
and ejaculations, to swell our triumph. It was 
all like a dream. They hustled round me and 
salaamed to me* A woman had shot him ! 
Wonderful! A babel of voices resounded in 
my ears* I was aware that pure accident 
had elevated me into a heroine. 

“ Put the beast on a pad elephant,” the 
Maharajah called out. 
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The beaters tied ropes round his body and 
raised him with difficulty* 

The Maharajah’s face grew stern. “ Where 
are the whiskers ?” he asked, fiercely, in his 
own tongue, which Major Balmossie inter¬ 
preted for me* 

The beaters and the villagers, bowing low 
and expanding their hands, made profuse 
expressions of ignorance and innocence. But 
the fact was patent™the grand face had been 
mangled. While they had crowded in a 

dense group 
round the fallen 
carcass, some¬ 
body had cut off 
the lips and 
whiskers and 
secreted them* 

“ They have 
ruined the skin !” 
the Maharajah 
cried out in angry 
tones* 11 I in¬ 
tended it for the 
lady* I shall 
have them all 
searched, and 
the man who 
has clone this 

thing- ,J 

He broke off, 
and looked 
around him. His 
silence was more 
terrible by far 
than the fiercest 
threat* I saw 
him now the 
Oriental despot* 
All the natives 
drew back, awe¬ 
struck. 

“ The voice of 
a king is the 
voice of a great 
god/’ my mahout 
murmured, in a 
solemn whisper* 
Then nobody 
else said any¬ 
thing. 

“Why do they want the whiskers?” I 
asked, just to set things straight again, 
“They seem to have been in a precious hurry 
to take them !” 

The Maharajah's brow cleared. He turned 
to me once more with his European manner. 
“A tiger's body has wonderful power after 
his death,!' he answered, “His fangs and 
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IX. -THE ADVENTURE OF THE MAGNIFICENT MAHARAJAH, 




UR arrival at Bombay was a 
triumphal entry. We were 
received like royalty. Indeed, 
to tell you the truth, Elsie and 
I were beginning to get just a 
leetle bit spoiled. It struck 
us now that our casual connection with the 
Ashurst family in its various branches had 
succeeded in saddling us, like the Lady of 
Burleigh, “ with the burden of an honour 
unto which we were not born/' We were 
everywhere treated as persons of importance; 
and, oh, dear, by dint of such treatment we 
began to feel at last almost as if we had been 
raised in the purple. I felt that when we got 
back to England we should turn up our noses 
at plain bread and butter. 

Yes, life has been kind to me. Have 
your researches into English literature ever 
chanced to lead you into reading Horace 
Walpole, I wonder? That polite trifler is 
fond of a word which he coined himself—■ 
“Serendipity- 11 It derives from the name of 
a certain happy Indian Prince Ser end ip, whom 
he unearthed (or invented) in some obscure 
Oriental story; a prince for whom the fairies 
or the genii always managed to make every¬ 
thing pleasant It implies the faculty, which 
a few of us possess, of finding whatever we 
want turn up accidentally at the exact right 
moment Well, I believe 1 must have been 
bom with serendipity in my mouth, in place 
of the proverbial 
silver spoon, for 
wherever I go, all 
things seem to come 
out exactly right for 
me. 

The Jumna , for 
example, had hardly 
heaved to in Bom¬ 
bay Harbour when 
we noticed on the 
quay a very distin- 
g u i s h e d-looking 
Oriental potentate, 
in a large, white 
turban with a par¬ 
ticularly big diamond 
stuck ostentatiously 
in its front. He 
stalked on board 
with a martial air, 
as soon as we 


stopped, and made inquiries from our captain 
after someone he expected The captain 
received him with that odd mixture of respect 
for rank and wealth, combined with true 
British contempt for the inferior black man, 
which is universal among his class in their 
dealings with native Indian nobility. The 
Oriental potentate, however, who was accom¬ 
panied by a gorgeous suite like that of the 
Wise Men in Italian pictures, seemed satisfied 
with his information, and moved over with 
his stately glide in our direction. Elsie and I 
were standing near the gangway among our 
rugs and bundles, in the hopeless helplessness 
of disembarkation. He approached us 
respectfully, and, bowing with extended hands 
and a deferential air, asked, in excellent 
English, H May I venture to inquire which of 
you two ladies is Miss Lois Cayley 

“/am,” I replied, my breath taken away 
by this unexpected greeting. “ May I venture 
to inquire in return how you came to know 
I was arriving by this steamer ? ” 

He held out his hand, with a courteous 
inclination. “ I am the Maharajah of 
Moozuffemtiggar,” he answered in an im¬ 
pressive tone, as if everybody knew of the 
Maharajah of Moozuffernuggar as familiarly 
as they knew of the Duke of Cambridge 
“ Moozuffernuggar in Rajputaiia —not the one 
in the Doab. You must have heard my 
name from Mr. Harold Tiliington.” 
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I had not; but I dissembled, so as to 
salve his pride. “ Mr. Tillington’s friends are 
our friends,” I answered, sententiously. 

“ And Mr. Tillington’s friends are my 
friends,” the Maharajah retorted, with a low 
bow to Elsie. “This is, no doubt, Miss 
Petheridge. I have heard of your expected 
arrival, as you will guess, from Tillington. 
He and I were at Oxford together; I am a 
Merton man. It was Tillington who first 
taught me all I know of cricket. He took 
me to stop at his father’s place in Dumfries¬ 
shire. I owe much to his friendship; and 
when he wrote me that friends of his were 
arriving by the Jumna , why, I made haste to 
run down to Bombay to greet them.” 

The episode was one of those topsy-turvy 
mixtures of all places and ages which only 
this jumbled century of ours has witnessed ; 
it impressed me deeply. Here was this 
Indian prince, a feudal Rajput chief, living 
practically among his vassals in the middle 
ages when at home in India ; yet he said “ I 
am a Merton man,” as Harold himself might 
have said it; and he talked about cricket as 
naturally as Lord Southminster talked about 
the noble quadruped. . The oddest part of it 
all was, we alone felt the incongruity; to 
the Maharajah, the change from Moozuffer- 
nuggar to Oxford and from Oxford back 
again to Moozuffernuggar seemed perfectly 
natural. They were . but two - alternative 
phases in a modern Indian • gentleman’s 
education and experience. 

Still, what were we to do with him ? If 
Harold had presented me with a white 
elephant I could hardly have been more 
embarrassed than I was at the apparition of 
this urbane and magnificent Hindoo prince. 
He was young ; he was handsome ; he was 
slim, for a rajah ; he wore European costume, 
save for the huge white turban with its 
obtrusive diamond; and he spoke English 
much better than a great many Englishmen. 
Yet what place could he fill in my life and 
Elsie’s ? For once, I felt almost angry with 
Harold. Why couldn’t he have allowed us 
to go quietly through India, two simple, 
unofficial, journalistic pilgrims, in our native 
obscurity ? 

His Highness of Moozuffernuggar, how¬ 
ever, had his own views on this question. 
With a courteous wave of one dusky hand, 
he motioned us gracefully into somebody 
else’s deck chairs, and then sat down on 
another beside us, while the gorgeous suite 
6tood by in respectful silence — unctuous 
gentlemen in pink-and-gold brocade—forming 
a court all round us. Elsie and I, unaccus- 
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tomed to be so observed, grew conscious of 
our hands, our skirts, our postures. But the 
Maharajah posed himself with perfect un¬ 
concern, like one well used to the fierce light 
of royalty. “ I have come,” he said, with 
simple dignity, “ to superintend the prepara¬ 
tions for your reception.” 

“ Gracious heavens ! ”, I exclaimed. “ Our 
reception, Maharajah ? I think you mis¬ 
understand. We are two ordinary English 
ladies of the proletariat, accustomed to the 
level plain of professional society. We expect 
no reception.” 

He bowed again, with stately Eastern 
deference. “ Friends of Tillington’s,” he 
said, shortly, “ are persons of distinction. 
Besides, I. have heard of you from I^ady 
Georgina Fawley.” 

Lady Georgina is too good,” I answered, 
though inwardly I raged against her. Why 
couldn’t she leave us alone, to feed in peace 
on dakdiungalow chicken, instead of sending 
this regal-mannered heathen to bother us ? 

“ So I have come down to Bombay to 
make sure that you are met in the style that 
befits your importance in society,” he went 
on, waving his suite away with one careless 
hand, for he saw it fussed us. “ I mentioned 
you to his Honour the Acting-Governor, who 
had not heard you were coming. His 
Honour’s aide-de-camp will follow shortly 
with an invitation to Government House 
while you remain in Bombay—which will not 
be many days, I don’t doubt, for there is 
nothing in this city of plague to stop for. 
Later on, during your progress up country, I 
do myself the honour to hope that you will 
stay as my guests for as long as you choose 
at Moozuffernuggar.” 

My first impulse was to answer: “Im¬ 
possible, Maharajah ; we couldn’t dream of 
accepting your kind invitation.” But, on 
second thoughts, I remembered my duty to 
my proprietor. Journalism first: inclination 
afterwards! My letter from Egypt on the 
rescue of the Englishwoman who escaped 
from Khartoum had brought me great eclat 
as a special correspondent, and the Daily 
Telephone now billed my name in big letters 
on its placards, so Mr. El worthy wrote me. 
Here was another noble chance; must I not 
strive to rise to it ? Two English ladies at a 
native court in Rajputana! that ought to 
afford scope for some rattling journalism ! 

“It is extremely kind of you,” I said, 
hesitating, “ and it would give us great 
pleasure, were it feasible, to accept your 
friendly offer. But—English ideas, you 

know, prince ! Two unprotected women ! 
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I hardly see how we could come alone to 
M oo m ffern u ggar, u n chaper oned* ” 

The Maharajahs face lighted up ; he was 
evidently flattered that we should even thus 
dubiously entertain his proposal, “ Oh, I've 
thought about that, too,” he answered,growing 
more colloquial in tone. “ IVe been some 
days in Bombay, making inquiries and pre¬ 
parations. You see, you had not informed 
the authorities of your intended visit, so 
that you were travelling incognito —or should 
it be incognita t —and if Tillington hadn't 
written to let me know your movements, you 
might have arrived at this port without 
anybody's knowing it, and have been com¬ 
pelled to take refuge in an hotel on landing." 
He spoke as if we had been accustomed 
all our lives long to be received with red 
cloth by the Mayor and Corporation, and 
presented with illuminated addresses 
and the freedom of the city in a gold 
snuff-box, 14 But I have seen to all 
that. The Acting-Governor's aide-de- 
camp will be down before long, and 
I have arranged that if you consent a 
little later to honour my humble 
roof In Rajputana with your august 
presence, Major Balmossie and his 
wife will accompany you and chaperon 
you, 1 have lived in England: of 
course I understand that two English 
ladies of your rank and position 
cannot travel alone—as if you were 
Americans. But Mrs* Balmossie is a 
nice little soul, of unblemished charac¬ 
ter ”—that sweet touch charmed me 
—“received at Government House" 

— he had learned the respect due to 
Mrs. Grundy—“so that, if you will 
accept my invitation, you may rest 
assured that everything will be done 
with the utmost regard to the—the 
unaccountable prejudices of Euro¬ 
peans," 

His thoughtfulness took me aback* 

I thanked him warmly* He unbent 
at my thanks, 41 And I am obliged 
to you in return,” he said. “It gives 
me real pleasure to be able, through 
you, to repay Harold Tillington part 
of the debt I owe him* He was 
so good to me at Oxford. Miss Cayley, 
you are new to India, and therefore—as yet, 
no doubt—unprejudiced* You treat a native 
gentleman, I see, like a human being, I 
hope you will not stop long enough in our 
country to get over that stage—as happens to 
most of your countrymen and countrywomen. 
In England, a man like myself is an Indian 


prince; in India, to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Europeans, he is just ‘a damned 

nigger* 1 ” 

I smiled sympathetically* “ I think,” I 
said, venturing under these circumstances on 
a harmless little swear word—of course, in 
quotation marks—“ you may trust me never 
to reach 'damn-nigger’ point.” 

44 So I believe,” he answered, “if you are 
a friend of Harold Tillingtoirs. Ebony or 
ivory, he never forgot we were two men 
together.” 

Five minutes later, when the Maharajah had 
gone to inquire about our luggage, Lord 
Southminster strolled up. “Oh, I say, Miss 
Cayley,” he burst out, “I'm off now ; ta-ta, 
but remem bah, that offah’s always open. By 
the way, who's your black friend ? I couldn’t 
help laughing at the airs the fellah gave him¬ 


*' VVHI>‘S YOUR fJLACK FRIEND ? " 

self* To see a niggah sitting theah, with his 
suite all round him, waving his hands and 
sunning his rings, and behaving for all the 
w’orld as if he were a gentleman j ids reahly 
too ridiculous* Harold Tillington picked up 
with a fellah like that at Oxford—doosid 
good cricketer too; wondah if this is the 
same one ? ” 
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“Good-bye, Lord Southminster,” I said, 
quietly, with a stiff little bow. “ Remember, 
on your side, that your ‘offer’ was rejected 
once for all last night. Yes, the Indian 
prince is Harold Tillington’s friend, the 
Maharajah of Moozuffernuggar — whose 
ancestors were princes while ours were 
dressed in woad and oak-leaves. But you 
were right about one thing : he behaves— 
like a gentleman.” 

“ Oh, I say,” the pea-green young man 
ejaculated, drawing back ; “ that’s anothah in 
the eye for me. You’re a good ’un at facers. 
You gave me one for a welcome, and you 
give me one now for a parting shot. Nevah 
mind, though, I can wait; you’re backing the 
wrong fellah—but you’re not the Ethels, and 
you’re well worth waiting for.” He waved his 
hand. “So-long! See yah again in London.” 

And he retired, with that fatuous smile 
still absorbing his features. 

Our three days in Bombay were uneventful; 
we merely waited to get rid of the roll of the 
ship, which continued to haunt us for hours 
after we landed—the floor of our bedrooms 
having acquired an ugly trick of rising in long 
undulations, as if Bombay were suffering from 
chronic earthquake. We made the acquaint¬ 
ance of his Honour the Acting Governor, and 
his Honour’s consort. We werealso introduced 
to Mrs. Balmossie, the lady who was to 
chaperon us to Moozuffernuggar. Her 
husband was a soldierly Scotchman from 
Forfarshire, but she herself was English—a 
flighty little body with a perpetual giggle. 
She giggled so much over the idea of the 
Maharajah’s inviting us to his palace that I 
wondered why on earth she accepted his in¬ 
vitation. At this she seemed surprised. 
“Why, it’s one of the jolliest places in 
Rajputana,” she answered, with a bland Simla 
smile; “so picturesque—he, he, he—and so 
delightful. Simpkin flows like water—Simp- 
kin’s baboo English for champagne, you 
know—he, he, he; and though of course the 
Maharajah’s only a native like the rest of 
them—he, he, he—still, he’s been educated 
at Oxford, and has mixed with Europeans, 
and he knows how to make one—he, he, he 
—well, thoroughly comfortable.” 

“ But what shall we eat ? ” I asked. “ Rice, 
ghee, and chupatties ? ” 

“ Oh dear no—he, he, he—Europe food, 
every bit of it. Foie gras, and York 
ham, and wine ad lib. His hospitality’s 
massive. If it weren’t for that, of course, one 
wouldn’t dream of going there. But Archie 
hopes some day to be made Resident, don’t 
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you know ; and it will do him no harm—he, 
he, he—with the Foreign Office, to have 
cultivated friendly relations beforehand 
with His Highness of Moozuffernuggar. 
These natives—he, he, he—so absurdly 
sensitive ! ” 

For myself, the Maharajah interested me, 
and I rather liked him. Besides, he was 
Harold’s friend, and that was in itself suffi¬ 
cient recommendation. So I determined to 
push straight into'the heart of native India 
first, and only afterwards to do the regula¬ 
tion tourist round of Agra and Delhi, the 
Taj and the mosques, Benares and Alla¬ 
habad, leaving the English and Calcutta 
for the tail-end of my journey. It was better 
journalism; as I thought that thought, I 
began to fear that Mr. Elworthy was right 
after all, and that 1 was a born journalist. 

On the day fixed for our leaving Bombay, 
whom should I meet but Lord Southminster 
—with the Maharajah—at the railway station ! 

He lounged up to me with that eternal 
smile still vaguely pervading his empty 
features. “ Well, we shall have a jolly party, 
I gathah,” he said. “ They tell me this 
niggah is famous for his tigahs.” 

I gazed at him, positively taken aback. 
“ You don’t mean to tell me,” I cried, “you 
actually propose to accept the Maharajah’s 
hospitality ? ” 

His smile absorbed him. “ Yaas,” he 
answered, twirling his yellow moustache, and 
gazing across at the unconscious prince, who 
was engaged in overlooking the arrangements 
for our saloon carriage. “The black fellah 
discovahed I was a cousin of Harold’s, so he 
came to call upon me at the club, of which 
some Johnnies heah made me an honorary 
membah. He’s offahed me the run of his 
place while I’m in Indiah, and, of course, 
I’ve accepted. Eccentric sort of chap; can't 
make him out myself: says anyone connected 
with Harold Tillington is always deah to him. 
Rum start, isn’t it?” 

“He is a mere Oriental,” I answered, 
“unused to the ways of civilized life. He 
cherishes the superannuated virtue of 
gratitude.” 

“Yaas; no doubt--so I’m coming along 
with you.” 

I drew back, horrified. “ Now ? While 
I am there? After what I told you last week 
on the steamer ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s all right. I bear yah no 
malice. If I want any fun, of course I must 
go while you’re at Moozuffernuggar.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“Yah see, this black boundah means to get 
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up some big things at his place in your honah; 
and one naturally goes to stop with anyone 
who has big things to offah. Hang it all, 
what does it mattah who a fellah is if he can 
give yah good shooting ? It’s shooting, don't 
yah know, that keeps society in England to- 
gethah ! ” 

“And therefore you propose to stop in 
the same house with me ! ” I exclaimed, “ in 
spite of what I have told you ! Well, Lord 
Southminster, I should have thought there 
were linciits which even your taste-” 

He cut me short with an inane grin. 
“ There you make your blooming little erraw,” 
he answered, airily. “ 1 told yah, I keep my 
offah still open ; and, hang it all, I don’t 
mean to lose sight of yah in a hurry. Some 
other fellah might come along and pick you 
up when I wasn’t looking; and I don’t want 
to miss yah. In point of fact, I don’t mind 
telling yah, I back myself still for a couple of 
thou’ soonah or latah to marry yah. It’s 
dogged as does it; faint heart, they say, 
nevah won fair lady ! ” 

If it had not been that I could not bear to 
disappoint my Indian prince, I think, when I 
heard this, I should have turned back then 
and there at the station. 

The journey up country was uneventful, 
but dusty. The Mofussil appears to consist 
mainly of dust; indeed, I can now recall 
nothing of it but one pervading white cloud, 
which has blotted from my memory all its 
other components. The dust clung to my 
hair after many washings, and was never 
really beaten out of my travelling clothes; I 
believe part of it thus went round the world 
with me to England. When at last we 
reached Moozuffernuggar, after two days and 
a night’s hard travelling, we were met by a 
crowd of local grandees, who looked as if 
they had spent the greater part of their lives 
in brushing back their whiskers, and we 
drove up at once, in European carriages, to 
the Maharajah’s palace. The look of it 
astonished me. It was a strange and rambling 
old Hindoo hill-fort, high perched on a 
scarped crag, like Edinburgh Castle, and 
accessible only on one side, up a gigantic 
staircase, guarded on either hand by huge 
sculptured elephants cut in the living sand¬ 
stone. Below clustered the town, an intricate 
mass of tangled alleys. I had never seen 
anything so picturesque or so dirty in my 
life ; as for Elsie,. she was divided between 
admiration for its beauty and terror at 
the big - whiskered and white - turbaned 
attendants. 

“ What sort of rooms shall we have ? ” I 
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whispered to our moral guarantee, Mrs. 
Balmossie. 

“ Oh, beautiful, dear,” the little lady 
smirked back. “Furnished throughout—he, 
he, he—by Liberty. The Maharajah wants 
to do honour to his European guests—he, 
he, he—he fancies, poor man, he's quite 
European. That's what comes of sending 
these creatures to Oxford! So he's had 
suites of rooms furnished for any white 
visitors who may chance to come his way. 
Ridiculous, isn't it ? And champagne—oh, 
gallons of it! He’s quite proud of his rooms, 
he, he, he — he's always asking people to 
come and occupy them ; he thinks he's done 
them up in the best style of decoration.” 

He had reason, for they were as tasteful as 
they were dainty and comfortable. And I 
could not for the life of me make out why 
his hospitable inclination should be voted 
“ ridiculous.” But Mrs. Balmossie appeared 
to find all natives alike a huge joke together. 
She never even spoke of them without a 
condescending smile of distant compassion. 
Indeed, most Anglo-Indians seem first to do 
their best to Anglicize the Hindoo, and then 
to laugh at him for aping the Englishman. 

After we had been three days at the 
palace and had spent hours in the wonderful 
temples and ruins, the Maharajah announced 
with considerable pride at breakfast one 
morning that he had got up a tiger-hunt in 
our special honour. 

Lord Southminster rubbed his hands. 
“ Ha, that's right, Maharaj,” he said, briskly. 
“ I do love big game. To tell yah the 
truth, old man, that's just what I came heah 
for.” 

“ You do me too much honour,” the 
Hindoo answered, with quiet sarcasm. “ My 
town and palace may have little to offer that 
is worth your attention ; but 1 am glad that 
my big game, at least, has been lucky enough 
to attract you.” 

The remark was thrown away on the pea- 
green young man. He had described his 
host to me as “a black boundah.” Out of 
his own mouth I condemned him—he sup¬ 
plied the very word—he was himself nothing 
more than a born bounder. 

During the next few days, the preparations 
for the tiger-hunt occupied all the Maharajah's 
energies. “You know, Miss Cayley,”he said 
to me, as we stood upon the big stairs, look¬ 
ing down on the Hindoo city, “ a tiger-hunt 
is not a thing to be got up lightly. Our 
people themselves don’t like killing a tiger. 
They reverence it too much. They're afraid 
its spirit might haunt them afterwards and 
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bring them bad luck* That's one of our 
superstitions* 1 * 

14 You do not share it yourself, then ? ” 1 
asked. 

He drew himself up and opened his palms, 
with a twinkling of pendant emeralds. 44 1 
am royal,” he answered, with naive dignity, 
“and the tiger is a royal beast* Kings know 
the ways of kings* If a king kills what is 
kingly, it owes him no grudge for it* Hut if 
a common man or a low caste man were to 
kill a tiger—who can say what might happen ? ” 

I saw he was not himself quite free from 
the superstition. 

44 Our peasants,” he went on, fixing me 
with his great black eyes, 44 won’t even mention 
the tiger by name, for fear of offending him : 
they believe him to be the dwelling-place of 
a jiowerful spirit. If they wish to speak of 
him, they say, ‘ the great beast,* or 4 my lord 
the striped one.' Some think the spirit is 
immortal except at the hands of a king* 
But they have no objection to sec him 
destroyed by others. They will even point 
out his whereabouts, and rejoice over his 
death ; for it relieves the village of a serious 
enemy, and they believe the spirit will 
only haunt the huts of those who actually 
kill him*” 

" Then you know where each tiger lives ? ” 
I asked. 

44 As well as your gamekeepers in England 
know which covert may be drawn for foxes. 
Yes ; tis a royal sport, and we keep it for 
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Maharajahs. I myself never hunt a tiger 
till some European visitor of distinction 
comes to Moo suffer nuggar, that I may show 
him good sport. This tiger we shall hunt 
to-morrow, for example, he is a bad old 
hand, He has carried off the buffaloes of 
my villagers over yonder for years and 
years, and of late he has also become a 
man-eater. He once ate a whole family at a 
meal—a man, his wife* and his three children* 
The people at Janwargurh have been pester¬ 
ing me for weeks to come and shoot him ; 
and each week he has eaten somebody—a 
child or a woman ; the last was yesterday— 
but 1 waited till you came, because I thought 
it would be something to show you that you 
would not be likely to see elsewhere.” 

u And you let the poor people go on being 
eaten, that we might enjoy this sport ! 11 1 
cried. 

He shrugged his shoulders and opened his 
palms* 41 They were villagers, you know— 
ryots : mere tillers of the soil—poor naked 
peasants. I have thousands of them to spare* 
If a tiger eats ten of them, they only say, 1 It 
was written upon their foreheads,* One 
woman more or less—who would notice her 
at Moozuffernuggar?” 

Then I perceived that the Maharajah was 
a gentleman, but still a barbarian. 

The eventful morning arrived at last, and 
we started, all agog, for the jungle where the 
tiger was known to live. Elsie excused her¬ 
self. She remarked to me the night before. 
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as I brushed her back hair for her, that she 
had “ half a mind ” not to go. “ My dear,” 
I answered, giving the brush a good dash, 

for a higher mathematician, that phrase 
lacks accuracy. If you were to say ‘ seven- 
eighths of a mind ’ it would be nearer the 
mark. In point of fact, if you ask my 
opinion, your inclination to go is a vanishing 
quantity.” 

She admitted the impeachment with an 
accusing blush. “ You’re • quite right, 
Brownie ; to tell you the truth, I’m afraid 
of it.” 

“ So am I, dear; horribly afraid. Between 
ourselves, I’m in a deadly funk of it. But 
4 the brave man is not he that feels no fear ’; 
and I believe the same principle applies 
almost equally to the brave woman. I mean 
4 that fear to subdue ’ as far as I am able. 
The Maharajah says I shall be the first girl 
who has ever gone tiger-hunting. I’m 
frightened out of my life. I never held a 
gun in my bom days before. But, Elsie, 
recollect, this is splendid journalism ! I 
intend to go through with it.” 

“ You offer yourself on the altar, Brownie.” 

44 1 do, dear; I propose to die in the 
cause. I expect my proprietor to carve on 
my tomb, 4 Sacred to the memory of the 
martyr of journalism. She was killed, in the 
act of taking shorthand notes, by a Bengal 
tiger.’ ” 

We started at early dawn, a motley mixture. 
My short bicycling skirt did beautifully for 
tiger-hunting. There was a vast company of 
native swells, nawabs and ranas, in gorgeous 
costumes, whose precise names and titles I 
do not pretend to remember; there were 
also Major Balmossie, Lord Southminster, 
the Maharajah, and myself—all mounted on 
gaily-caparisoned elephants. We had like¬ 
wise, on foot, a miserable crowd of wretched 
beaters, with dirty white loin-cloths. We 
were all very brave, of course—demonstra¬ 
tively brave—and we talked a great deal at 
the start about the exhilaration given by 44 the 
spice of danger.” But it somehow struck me 
that the poor beaters on foot had the majority 
of the danger and extremely little of the 
exhilaration. Each of us great folk was 
mounted on his own elephant, which carried 
a light basket-work howdah in two compart¬ 
ments : the front one intended for the noble 
sportsman, the back one for a servant with 
extra guns and ammunition. I pretended to 
like it, but I fear I trembled visibly. Our 
mahouts sat on the elephants’ necks, each 
armed with a pointed goad, to whose 
admonition the huge beasts answered like 
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clock-work. A born journalist always pretends 
to know everything beforehand, so I speak 
carelessly of the 44 mahout,” as if he were a 
familiar acquaintance. But I don’t mind 
telling you aside, in confidence, that I • had 
only just learnt the word that morning. 

The Maharajah protested at first against 
my taking part in the actual hunt, but I think 
his protest was merely formal. In his heart 
of hearts I believe he was proud that the first 
lady tiger-hunter should have joined his 
party. 

Dusty, and shadeless, the road from 
Moozuffernuggar fares straight across the 
plain towards' the crumbling mountains. 
Behind, in the heat mist, the castle and palace « 
on their steeply-scarped crag, with the squalid 
town that clustered at their feet, reminded 
me once more most strangely of Edinburgh, 
where I used to spend my vacations from 
Girton. But the pitiless sun differed greatly 
from the grey haar of the northern metropolis. 

It warmed into intense white the little 
temples of the wayside, and beat on our heads 
with tropical garishness. 

I am bound to admit also that tiger-hunt¬ 
ing is not quite all it is cracked up to be. In 
my fancy I had pictured the gallant and 
blood-thirsty beast rushing out upon us full 
pelt from some grass-grown nullah at the first 
sniff of our presence, and fiercely attacking 
both men and elephants. Instead of that, I 
will confess the whole truth : frightened as at 
least one of us was of the tiger, the tiger was 
still more desperately frightened of his human 
assailants. I could see clearly that, so far 
from rushing out of his own accord to attack 
us, his one desire was to be let alone. He was 
horribly afraid ; he skulked in the jungle like 
a wary old fox in a trusty spinney. There 
was no nullah (whatever a nullah may be), 
there was only a waste of dusty cane-brake. 
We encircled the tall grass patch where he 
lurked, forming a big round with a ring-fence 
of elephants. The beaters on foot, advancing, 
half naked, with a caution with which I could 
fully sympathize, endeavoured by loud shouts 
and wild gesticulations to rouse the royal 
beast to a sense of his position. Not a bit 
of it: the royal beast declined to be drawn ; 
he preferred retirement. The Maharajah, 
whose elephant was stationed next to mine, 
even apologized for the resolute cowardice 
with which he clung to his ignoble lurking- 
place. 

The beaters drew in : the elephants, raising 
their trunks in air and sniffing suspicion, 
moved slowly inward. We had girt him round 
now with a perfect ring, through which he 
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could not possibly break without attacking 
somebody. The Maharajah kept a fixed eye 
on my personal safety* But still the royal 
animal crouched and skulked, and still the 
black beaters shrieked, howled, and gesticu¬ 
lated* At last, among the tall perpendicular 
lights and shadows of the big grasses and 
bamboos, I seemed to see something move— 
something striped like the stems, yet passing 
slowly, slowly, slowly between them. It 
moved in a stealthy, undulating line. No 
one could believe till he saw it how the 
bright flame-coloured bands of vivid orange- 
yellow on the monster's flanks, and the 
interspersed black stripes, could fade away 
and harmonize, in their native surroundings, 
with the lights and shades of the upright 
jungle. It was a marvel of mimicry, “ Look 
there!” I cried to the Maharajah, pointing 
one eager hand. ** What is that thing there, 
moving ? n 

He stared where I pointed. M By Jove,” 
he cried, raising his rifle with a sportsman's 
quickness, “you have spotted him first! 
The tiger! ” 



THE TIGER t M 


The terrified beast stole slowly and 
■cautiously through the tall grasses, his lithe, 
silken side gliding in and out snake wise, and 
only his fierce eyes burning bright with 
gleaming flashes between the gloom of the 
jungle. Once I had seen him, l could follow 
with ease his sinuous path among the tangled 
bamboos, a waving line of beauty in perpetual 
motion. The Maharajah followed him, too, 
with his keen eyes, and pointed his rifle 
hastily. But, quick as he was, Lord South- 
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minster was before him. I had half expected 
to find the pea-green young man turn coward 
at the last moment; but in that I was mis¬ 
taken : I will do him the justice to say, 
whatever else he was, he was a born sports¬ 
man. The gleam of joy in his leaden eye 
when he caught sight of the tiger, the flush of 
excitement on his pasty face, the eagerness of 
his alert attitude, were things to see and 
remember. That moment almost ennobled 
him. In sight of danger, the best instincts 
of the savage seemed to revive within him. 
In civilized life he was a poor creature ; face 
to face with a wild beast he became a mighty 
shikari. Perhaps that was why he was so 
fond of big^game shooting. He may have 
felt it raised him in the scale of being. 

He lifted his rifle and fired. He was a 
cool shot, and he wounded the beast upon 
its left shoulder. I could see the great 
crimson stream gush out all at once across 
the shapely sides, staining the flame-coloured 
stripes and reddening the black shadows. 
The tiger drew back, gave a low, fierce growl, 
and then crouched among the jungle. I saw 

he was going to 
leap ; he bent his 
huge backbone 
into a strong 
downward curve, 
took in a deep 
breath, and stood 
at bay, glaring at 
us. Which ele¬ 
phant would he 
attack? That was 
what he was now 
debating. Next 
moment, with a 
frightful RV-r’V, 
he had straight¬ 
ened out his 
muscles, and, like 
a bolt from a bow, 
had launched his 
huge bulk forward. 

I never saw his 
charge. I never 
knew he had leapt upon me. I only felt my 
elephant rock from side to side like a ship in 
a storm. He was trumpeting, shaking, roaring 
with rage and pain, For the tiger was on his 
flanks, its claws buried deep in the skin of his 
forehead. I could not keep my seat; I felt 
myself tossed about in the frail howdah like a 
pill in a pill-box. The elephant, in a death 
grapple, was trying to shake off his ghastly 
enemy. For a minute or two, I was conscious 
of nothing save this swinging movement. 
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Then* opening my eyes for a second, I saw the 1 
tiger, in all Ins terrible beauty, clinging to the 
elephant's head by the claws of his fore paws, 
and struggling for a foothold on its trunk 
with his mighty hind legs, in a wounded 


it somewhere. It went off unexpectedly, 
without my aiming or firing. I shut my 
eyes. When I opened them again, I saw a 
swimming picture of the great sullen beast, 
loosing his hold on the elephant I saw his 



agony of despair and vengeance. He would 
sell his life dear; he would have one or 
other of us. 

Lord South minster raised his rifle again ; 
but the Maharajah shouted aloud in an angry 
voice: “Don't fire I Don't fire! You will 
kill the lady ! You can't aim at him like 
that The beast is rocking so that no one 
can say where a shot will take effect. Down 
with your gun, sir, instantly !” 

My mahout, unable to keep his seat with 
the rocking, now dropped off his cushion 
among the scrub below. He could speak a 
few words of English. “Shoot, Mem Sahib, 
shoot !" he cried, flinging his hands up, 
But I was tossed to and fro, from side 
to side, with my rifle under my arm. Ir 
was impossible to aim. Yet in sheer terror 
I tried to draw the trigger. I failed ; 
but somehow I caught my rifle against the 
side of my cage. Something snapped In 
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brindled face; I saw his white tusks. But 
his gleaming pupils burned bright no longer. 
His jaw was full towards me : I had shot him 
between the eyes. He fell, slowly, with 
blood streaming from his nostrils, and his 
tongue lolling out. His muscles relaxed; 
his huge limbs grew limp. In a minute, he 
lay stretched at full length on the ground, 
with his head on one side, a grand, terrible 
picture. 

My mahout flung up his hands in wonder 
and amazement. M My father ! ” he cried 
aloud. “Truly, the Mem Sahib is a great 
shikari ! 

The Maharajah stretched across to me. 
“That was a wonderful shot!” he exclaimed. 
“ I could never have believed a woman could 
show such nerve and coolness,” 

Nerve and coolness, indeed ! 1 was 

trembling all over like an Italian greyhound, 
every limb a jelly; and 1 had not even fired : 
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the rifle went off of itself without me, I am 
innocent of having ever endangered the life 
of a haycock. But once more I dissembled. 
“ Yes* it was a difficult shot/ 1 I said jauntily, 
as if I rather liked tiger-hunting. (t I didn’t 
think I’d hit him." Still, the effect of my 
speech was somewhat marred, I fear, by the 
tears that in spite of me rolled down my 
cheek silently. 

“Ton honah, I nevah saw a finah piece of 
shooting in my life,” Lord South minster 
drawled out. 

Then he added 
aside, in an un¬ 
dertone, 41 Makes 
a fellah moah 
determined to 
annex her than 
evah ! ” 

1 sat in my 
howdah, half 
dazed. I hardly 
heard what they 
were saying. My 
heart danced like 
the elephant. 

Then it stood 
still within me. 

I was only aware 
of a feeling of 
faintness. Luckily 
for my reputa¬ 
tion as a mighty 
s po rtswoman, 
however, I just 
managed to keep 
up, and did not 
actually faint, as 
I was more than 
half inclined 
to do. 

Next followed 
the native paean. 

The beaters 
crowded round 
the fallen beast 
in a chorus of 
congratu lation. 

Many of the 
villagers also ran 
out, with prayers 
and ejaculations, to swell our triumph. It was 
all like a dream. They hustled round me and 
salaamed to me. A woman had shot him ! 
Wonderful! A babel of voices resounded in 
my ears. I was aware that pure accident 
had elevated me into a heroine. 

“ Put the beast on a pad elephant,” the 
Maharajah called out 

Vol. xvj,—66, 


The beaters tied ropes round his body and 
raised him with difficulty. 

The Maharajah’s face grew stern. “ Where 
are the whiskers ? SI he asked, fiercely, in his 
own tongue, which Major Balmossie inter¬ 
preted for me. 

The beaters and the villagers, bowing low 
and expanding their hands, made profuse 
expressions of ignorance and innocence. But 
the fact was patent—the grand face had been 
mangled. While they had crowded in a 

dense group 
round the fallen 
carcass, some¬ 
body had cut off 
the lips and 
whiskers and 
secreted them. 

“ They have 
ruined tire skin !” 
the Maharajah 
cried out in angry 
tones. “I in¬ 
tended it for the 
lady, I shall 
have them all 
searched, and 
the man who 
has done this 

thing--" 

He broke off, 
and looked 
around him. His 
silence was more 
terrible by far 
than the fiercest 
threat I saw 
him now the 
Oriental despot 
All the natives 
drew back, awe¬ 
struck. 

“ The voice of 
a king is the 
voice of a great 
god,” my mahout 
murmured, in a 
solemn whisper* 
Then nobody 
else said any¬ 
thing. 

41 Why do they want the whiskers?”! 
asked, just to set things straight again. 
“They seem to have been in a precious hurry 
to take them !" 

The Maharajah’s brow cleared. He turned 
to me once more with his European manner. 
“ A tiger's body has wonderful pow er after 
his death/’ he answered. “His fangs and 
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his daws are very potent charms* His heart 
gives courage* Whoever eats of it will never 
know fear. His liver preserves against death 
and pestilence. But the highest virtue of all 
exists in his whiskers. They are mighty 
talismans. Chopped up in food, they act as 
a slow poison, which no doctor can detect, 
no antidote guard against. They are also a 
sovereign remedy against magic or the evil 
eye. And administered to women, they make 
an irresistible philtre, a puissant love-potion. 
They secure you the heart of whoever drinks 
them.’* 

“ Td give a couple of monkeys for those 
whiskahs,” Lord South minster murmured, 
half unnoticed* 

We began to move again* “ Well go on 
to where we know there is another tiger," the 
Maharajah said, lightly, as if tigers were par¬ 
tridges. “ Miss Cayley, you will come with 
us?” 

I rested on my laurels. (I was quivering still 
from head to foot.) 14 No, thank you, Maha¬ 
rajah," as unconcernedly as I could ; 44 IVe 
had quite enough s|>ort for my first day’s tiger- 
hunting* I think 111 go back now, and write 
a newspaper account of this little adventure,” 

44 You have had luck,” he put in* “Not 
everyone kills a tiger his first day out. This 
will make good reading.” 


4i I wouldn't have missed it for a hundred 
pounds,” I answered. 

44 Then try another.” 

44 1 wouldn’t try another for a thousand,” I 
cried, fervently* 

That evening, at the {salace, I was the 
heroine of the day* They toasted me in a 
bumper of Heidsieck’s dry monopole. The 
men made speeches. Everybody talked 
gushingly of my splendid courage and my 
steadiness of hand. It was a brilliant shot, 
under such difficult circumstances* For 
myself, I said nothing, I pretended to look 
modest. I dared not confess the truth—that 
I never fired at all* And from that day 
to this I have never confessed it, till 
I write it down now in these confiding 
memoirs. 

One episode cast a gloom over my ill- 
deserved triumph* In the course of the 
evening, a telegram arrived for the pea-green 
young man by a white turbaned messenger. 
He read it, and crumpled it up carelessly in 
his hand, I looked inquiry* “Yaas,” he 
answered, nodding* t4 You’re quite right, It's 
that! Pooah old Marmy has gone, aftah all I 
Ezekiel and Habakkuk have carried off his 
sixteen stone at last ! And I don't mind 
telling yah now—though it was a neah thing 
—it's / w ho am the winnah ! ” 
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Note. — Under this title we intend printing a senes of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal hje, 
illustrated by Mr. f. A. Shepherd, an artist long a favourite with readers of The Strand Magazine. 
ll'e shall be glad to receive similar anecdotes, fully authenticated by names of witnesses, for use in future 
numbers. W hile the stories themselves will be matters of fact, it must be understood that the artist will 
treat the subject with freedom and fancy, more, with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mere 
representation of the occurrence. 

V. 



HIS rabbit lived at a house in 
Lonsdale Road, Barnes, and for 
four years was a celebrated 
character in the neighbourhood. 
He was an orphan, and the only 
survivor of a numerous family, so that, being 


hutch, the door of which was left constantly 
open for his convenience, or he could scarcely 
have turned round in it. With his size, he 
developed un-rabbitlike tastes and accom¬ 
plishments ; chiefly he struck up an intimate 
friendship with the cat—also a big animal 




brought up by hand, he grew very tame as or its Kind. They played together, “sat out” 
well as enormously big. As to his size, many long hours side by side, and ate from 
indeed, he altogether “grew out of” his the same plate with all possible amiability. 



AMIABILITY. 
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Also, the rabbit acquired a great taste for 
wandering beyond the limits of its owner’s 
premises, together with a wonderful ability 
in jumping. Perhaps the cat taught him 
both. At any rate, he thought nothing of 


from behind, and he instantly jumped clean 
through the railings to the ground beneath — 
alighting quite safely, without the smallest 
injury. 

Whenever the garden gate was left open 



scaling the garden wall—5ft. or so high — 
and exploring the adjoining gardens ; and 
on one occasion his owner, Mr. Vincent 
Hughes, witnessed a jump that surprised 
hi.n, accustomed as he was to his pet’s feats. 
Bunny (who thought nothing of coming into 


he would go off for a stroll down the road 
and about the adjacent streets. These ex¬ 
cursions frequently entailed complications 
with vagrant dogs, and it was a very common 
sight to see him tearing along homeward 
with two or three dogs hard in chase. The 



the house and wandering up and down 
the stairs, if so disposed) was sitting in the 
balcony, seventeen feet or more from the 
ground. Something suddenly startled him 


dogs were always “ done,” however, for he 
would swing round into the garden gate at 
top speed, and, as often as not, bolt into the 
house, leaving the astonished dogs, unable so 
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quickly to check their career, to dash past, 
and when they turned back, to find no 
rabbit visible anywhere. 

Once, however, he turned the tables on a 
dog completely. The dog lived next door, 
and it was a mongrel fox-terrier rejoicing in 
the sufficiently appropriate name of ‘"Cats.” 
Now, much of the daily exercise of this dog 
was obtained in chase of the unfortunate cat 
who was Bunny’s most intimate crony, till 


cabbage-leaf, strolled off in search of adven¬ 
tures of her own. Very soon she found one, 
though one with an annoying lack of novelty ; 
for 14 Cats," the next-door terrier, spied her, 
and in an instant was scampering at her 
tail. Pussy headed for the rabbit-hutch, and 
the rabbit saw her coming. Anger and indig¬ 
nation rose in his breast, and though he 
might boh from a dog on his own account, 
in the sacred cause of friendship he would 



1KJUBT. 


at last Bunny rose in defence of his chum, 
with most brilliant success. 

The usual morning chat over, Bunny 
turned to a slight lunch of cabbage-leaf, and 
the cat, feeling little personal interest in 
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brave anything. The cat flew past, and 
instantly the rabbit sprang to his feet and 
confronted the savage pursuer. The dog 
pulled up. Nothing like this had ever occurred 
before in the whole epurse of his cat-chasing 
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experience. Bunny rose to his hind legs, with 
fierce anger in his eye, and began a display 
of that curious stamping and drumming of the 
hind legs practised by a rabbit which is very 
infuriate indeed. It was the only proceeding 


spectacle of the truculent terrier bolting for 
his life and the suddenly-emboldened rabbit 
galloping furiously after him. What he would 
have done to the dog if he had caught him 
is a difficult thing to guess, but as a matter 


FLIGHT. 


he could think of in the circumstances. The 
dog was altogether non-plussed—even dis¬ 
mayed, What terrible attack that extra¬ 
ordinary stamping might presage he couldn’t 
for the life of him imagine. He got back a 
step or so, and thought Then it occurred to 
him (as it did to the suddenly beloved toad 
in our last anecdote) that perhaps, on the 
whole, the best thing would be to clear out. 
So he dropped his tail between his legs and 
left the rabbit victorious. As soon as he 
perceived this, Bunny bounced out in chase, 
and at once there was witnessed the novel 


of fact the dog got clear away and avoided 
the rabbit's vicinity in future, while the trium¬ 
phant rabbit returned to receive the con¬ 
gratulations of his chum, the cat. 

For four years Bunny remained with Mr. 
Hughes, providing amusement to all be¬ 
holders. So famous, indeed, did he become 
that during that time more than one un¬ 
successful attempt was made to kidnap him 
—possibly by some enterprising showman. 
And at last he was kidnapped in good 
earnest, and Lonsdale Road knew him no 
more. 
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Bv Te Roma Torino* 


ANG! 

The sound rang out loud 
and clear above the roar of 
the wind and the beat of the 
rain* The girl within started, 
and for a moment her face 

grew white. 

** It’s only a mi Ik pan blown against the 
side of the whari she said, reassuringly, to 
herself, and fell to watching the grease-drops 
chasing one another in slow succession down 
a, stalactite of tallow tall they made a little 
white mound on the three-cornered piece of 
wood, with four upright nails in it, that 
formed a makeshift candlestick. The fire 
spluttered softly as the moisture and sap 
bubbled out of the damp wood. 

Suddenly the wind ceased its roar. There 
fell a lull in the storm like the ceasing of an 
angry voice, held back for a moment threat¬ 
eningly, while gathering fresh force and fury. 
The large American dock above the mantel¬ 
piece seemed to take advantage of the pause 
to tick its loudest. To the woman's over¬ 
wrought nerves there seemed something 
relentless in the metallic tick-tack 35 of the 
pendulum. Then the wind burst again on 
the whari, and the rough slab walls creaked 
in the blast 

In the girl’s mind there was a picture* She 
saw a river, swollen till its tawny waters 
roared far above their usual height Here 
and there a dark island held up against the 

YoL avi. — US. 
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white boil of the torrent where some great 
tree had stuck and caught in its outstretched 
limbs the passing debris. Amid the waves 
of the flood a passing branch swept by, 
throwing mad, imploring arms to the sky till 
it disappeared in the seething foam. 

The picture was clear before her now just 
as she had seen it once many months before, 
that mad rush of wild water hurrying between 
rough wooded banks, carrying all before it 
down to the distant sea. The dancing black 
wreckage on its surface seeqied to have 
caught the eddying spirit of the storm* But 
she thought only of the solitary rider she 
pictured on the further bank. Would he 
try to ford the river ? He was so rash ! But 
surely he must know it would be certain 
death. And at that the picture changed, 
A dark human form whirled down that yellow 
turmoil, buffeted hither and thither by the 
waves, struck by passing branches, struggling 
—rising—sinking—sinking at last to rise no 
more* 

With a shudder she rose. The moaning 
of the wind between the gusts sounded like 
a dirge. The strain was more than she could 
bear. An impulse seized her to wake the 
baby; even if he cried it would relieve the 
intolerable loneliness* She went into the 
inner room, with its unlined walls papered 
with pictures from the illustrated papers, and 
stooped over the cradle. It was only an old 
packing-case set on four rough wooden legs, 
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self. Nevertheless, her 
heart beat faster. 

Gently she drew her 
finger from Lhe tiny 
velvety hand, and, with 
light, eager steps, flew 
to the door. She pulled 
out the wooden peg, and 
with difficulty unfastened 
the piece of dog-chain 
from the staple, A 
moment later the wind 
had burst open the door, 
blown out the candle, 
and thrown her down. 

She was not hurt, and 
in a second was up and 
looking for the peg, which 
she had dropped; but 
she could not find it 
She felt on the mantel¬ 
shelf for a box of matches. 
As she stood there, she 
seemed to feel that some¬ 
one was near, and, turn¬ 
ing, saw by the faint fire¬ 
light the wet, draggled 
form of a man in the 
doorway. He was dressed 



SHE SUPPED ONE FINGER INTO THE SMALL, UPTURNED 
PINK I j ALm/' 


and lined with chintz, yet it 
was cosy enough. The baby 
lay half smiling in his sleep. 
His pretty rosy lips were 
parted, and one dimpled arm, 
thrown lightly above his head, 
rested on the golden-brown 
curb, 

“You bo n ny boy , ,f 
whispered the mother, and 
her voice was very tender. 
“No! Mother cannot wake 
you, darling.” 

She slipped one finger into 
the small, upturned pink palm 
on the pillow, Lhe tiny 
fingers closing firmly on it, 
and Lhe touch of the little 
hand somehow gave her a 
sense of companionship and 
comfort. 

Bang! This time lhe 
sound was not caused by the 
wind. It seemed as if some¬ 
thing were stumbling about 
outside: a horse or a cow 
seeking shelter, she told her¬ 


41 SHE SAW THE WET, DRAGGLED FORM OF A MAN IN THE DOORWAY, 1 * 
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in a pair of moleskin trousers and a cotton 
shirt, which clung to him in wet rags. 

“ Harry I oh, darling ! ” she cried, and 
running to him, flung her arms about his 
neck. Then with a half-smothered scream 
she sprang back. It was not Harry ! 

“1 heg your pardon,’' said the man, and 
his voice was grave and deep. “ I see you are 
expecting someone. I -must apologize for 

coming in on you so unceremoniously, but 
I did not expect to find a lady in this wild 
place. I thought this 
was probably some 
shepherd's hut, and the 
door was open.” 

Turning as he spoke, 
he shut the door and 
leaned against it to keep 
it closed, while she put 
the link over the staple 
and discovered the peg. 

When the door was 
fastened and she had 
lighted a candle, she 
.found the room in con¬ 
fusion and the floor 
littered with papers 
blown from a shelf. 

Baby was crying, too, 
arid with a hasty excuse 
she ran in to comfort 
him. When she 
returned, the stranger 
was hard at work tidying 
the room. He seemed 
to make himself per¬ 
fectly at home. 

She thanked him 
rather shyly. 

“ Only too happy,” he 
said. “ It was my fault in 
keeping the door open.” 

There was a light 
pause of embarrassment. 

“You are very wet,” she said, at last; 
“ won’t you let me get you some dry things ? ” 

“ I am wet,” he replied ; “ I tried to ford 
the river, lost my horse, and had a pretty 
narrow shave of it myself. I got off the track 
and was two days in the bush without food,” 

11 You must have something to eat im¬ 
mediately,” she interrupted, with womanly 
concern. “ You must be half-dead with cold 
and hunger.” 

She ran to the inner room and laid some 
dry clothes of her husband’s on the bed, 

“Now you must go in and change,” she 
said, returning; and while he was away she 
busied herself in preparing a meal for him. 


“ By Jove, that looks good,” he said, when 
he came back, at sight of the white-clothed 
table, on which stood a dish with a cold leg 
of mutton beside a loaf of heavy home-made 
bread, a big jug of milk, and a piece of 
soapy-looking Colonial cheese. 

The girl, who was kneeling on the floor, 
blowing the wood fire with the heavy, un¬ 
painted bellows, looked up. 

“The tea is not made," she said, “but 
don’t w r ait. The kettle is almost boiling.” 


He took her at her word, at once sat 
down, and ate hungrily and in silence. While 
he ate she talked, accompanied by the cheery 
singing of the kettle. She told him that her 
husband had taken a mob of sheep to sell in 
Masterton two days before. He would have 
been home by now had not the storm 
delayed him. There was a pause while she 
made the tea. The teapot stood ready, the 
lid by its side on the brick hob. When she 
had placed a cup before him, he asked, 
abruptly, “Are you not afraid? It must be 
very lonely here sometimes.” 

“ Yes; I hate it when my husband is 
away, but that is not often. It is not as bad 
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the thought struck him to beautify his cottage 
by cutting these bushes into different shapes. 
No thought of the labour involved, or its 
probable consequences, entered his mind, and 
he went stolidly 
to work. Cut¬ 
ting here and 
planting there, 
his first attempts 
were confined to 
reproductions of 
the commoner 
animals such as 
dogs, cats, hens, 
and cows, but as 
time went on the 
rarest specimens 
of the zoological 
and ornithologi- 
c a 1 worlds 
secured his at¬ 
tention. As re¬ 
gards the crea¬ 
tion of new 
figures, it may 
be said that it 
takes two to four years for the figures to 
grow to their full size, and that, during that 
time, they have to be constantly watched 
and trained That is what we mean when we 
speak of u probable consequences.” 

When Meier was pensioned, the railway 
company gave the bushes into his charge, 
and allowed him to cut them three times a 


year—in June, August, and October. Virtu¬ 
ally, this was equivalent to a permission for 
continual cutting, as by the time the sixty- 
three figures were finished the cutter was 

ready to begin 
on the sixty-three 
again. Our pho¬ 
tographer was 
compelled to 
wait nearly a 
month until the 
figures could be 
properly trim¬ 
med, Variety is 
further evi¬ 
denced in the 
figures on this 
page, represent¬ 
ing a wan (a 
very elongated 
and rotund 
swan), a woman 
making butter, 
and a circus dog. 
The w o m a n 
carries herself 
very naturally, and the dog might make his 
fortune at any show if he were not so deeply 
attached to Steinhdm. 

The latter figure will give us some idea of 
the preliminary care which must be exerted 
with the framework in order that a true effect 
may lie secured two years hence. The frame 
is very similar to, though not so elaborate as. 
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grew frightened. She began to wonder 
what the man's strange conduct might mean. 

Suddenly some instinct prompted her to 
fed, she had no idea why, for the button 
that fastened the door. At first she felt too 
low. Her hand went up and caught the 
button. And not a moment too soon, for 
something was pressing it down from the 
other side. With her thumb underneath it 
she held on. The peg that served for 
handle on the other side was too short to 
allow of putting on much pressure ; still, 
holding the button was not easy, and her 
finger ached. 

“1 must do it! I must do it! "said a 
voice from the other side of the door. The 
words came hurriedly, and there was some¬ 
thing uncanny in their tones. 

The girl held her breath, and gripped the 
button tightly. Suddenly the downward 
pressure relaxed and she nearly turned it 
with her own finger. 

The noise of heavy breathing came from 
beyond the door. 

el No ! No! No ! I can’t—I can’t do it," 
said the voice again. H No, not yet. Not 
to-night." 
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There was a sound of move¬ 
ment, and the voice receded 
and grew indistinct. She looked 
through the crack again. The 
stranger was marching up and 
down the room muttering to him¬ 
self, still with the knife in his 
hand. She could catch a word 
or two when lie came near the 
door, but that was all. 

“ Not to-night," he kept on 
repeating ; “ to-morrow, to-morrow, 
tomorrow." 

She knew now that he was mad, 
and, shivering between cold and 
terror, she stood therewith chilled 
and aching fingers gripping tlie 
button which was the only safety 
for herself and for the child. 

At length the stranger ceased 
his muttcrings, and she heard the 
creak of the rough bunk as he 
lay down. The wind dropped 
and, with faint whimperings, died. 
The rain had ceased. There fell 
a great silence. She could hear the 
steady breathing of the stranger 
as he slept ; still she dared not 
leave the door, but stood there, 
fearing that at any moment the 
child might wake and, with its 
cry, rouse the sleeping madman. 

So she stood while the clock ticked out 
the interminable seconds of cold and fear, 
listening now to the light breathing of the 
baby, now to that of the sleeping man, and 
asking herself again and again, “What will 
he do to-morrow ?" She was miles away 
from any help, shut up in that solitary place 
with a maniac—alone. Could she hold the 
door till Harry came? 

The night dragged on. The dropping of 
an ember from the dying fire startled her. 
Still she stood there, wakeful and listening. 
And when at length the first grey light of 
dawn came stealing up across the tea-tree 
flats and in at the little four-paned window, 
it found her there, heavy-eyed and weary, but 
still watching by the door. 

Ai last, when the hush-rails were calling to 
each oilier in the fern and the flush of sun¬ 
rise was on the hills, she turned stiff and 
aching towards the bed. As she did so she 
nearly upset a little table by the door, but 
caught it just in time to save the slender 
stock of medicines and prevent a aash that 
might have awakened the sleepers. As she 
replaced the table her eye fell on a blue-fluted 
bottle labelled, in scarlet, “Poison." it con- 
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tained, perhaps, a tea-spoonful of a dark 
liquid. An idea flashed across her mind, 
and she picked up the bottle and dropped it 
into the pocket of her skirt which hung 
behind the door. Then hastily she dressed 
herself and the child, always with an anxious 
ear for any movement in the next room. 

At length she heard him rise, and, looking 
through the crevice once more, saw to her 
surprise that he was lighting the fire. The 
flames rose with a cheery crackle. The 
stranger rose, took up a bucket and the 
kettle, and, unfastening the door, walked out. 
She could hardly believe her eyes. The 
maniac of the night seemed with morning a 
rational being. She was half inclined to 
think she had dreamed. Then her eye fell 
on the knife he had carried lying on the 
table, and she shuddered. 

Slowly and timidly she unfastened the 
door, and, carrying the baby, ventured into 
the outer room. There was the sound of 
returning feet. She suppressed a strong 
impulse to retreat into the bedroom again. 

“ Good morning,” said the grave, quiet 
voice of the stranger. He stood in the door¬ 
way, bucket in hand. “ I have been down 
to the gully for water,” he said; “ I had no 
difficulty in finding the place. I hope you 
slept well.” 

Resisting an hysterical desire to laugh at 
the remark, she answered incoherently, and 
tried to thank him for lighting the fire. 

“ May I cut some firewood for you ? ” he 
asked. 

“ I think there is enough,” she answered, 
“but if you don’t, mind driving the cow 
up-” 

“ Not at all; but I fear I can’t milk.” 

She thanked him, and when he had fetched 
the cow she did the milking while he insisted 
on holding the baby. She dared not refuse, 
because she had always heard it was safest 
to humour the insane ; but it was a terrible 
ordeal, and it was with an inward prayer of 
thankfulness that she finished milking and 
got the child safely in her own arms again. 

While he chopped wood, she prepared 
breakfast. The idea of locking him out 
occurred to her. 

“ But he could so easily chop down the 
door with the axe,” she said to herself; 
“ besides, he might kill Harry if he came 
home. No ; my other plan is best.” 

She made everything ready, and even 
poured out the tea before calling the stranger. 
When she had finished the blue-fluted bottle 
in her pocket was empty; and she trembled as 
she sat down opposite her unwelcome guest. 
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“ Mum-mum-mum,” said the baby, holding 
in one fat fist a crust dipped in new milk and 
brown sugar. His mother had put him on 
the side farthest from the stranger for safety. 

“ What a fine child! Is it a girl or a 
boy ? ” asked the guest, trying to say the 
proper thing. 

She glanced at him apprehensively as she 
answered, “ A boy.” 

Then hastily changing the subject to draw 
his attention from her child :— 

“ This is a new lot of tea,” she said, as 
she drank a mouthful. “ I don’t like it It 
tastes like pain-killer. Perhaps some was 
upset into it when they were bringing it up 
in the drays. I wish I had any other to 
offer you ; but we have to put up with these 
things in the bush. Don’t drink it if you 
don’t like it, please.” 

Thus compelled, the guest drank his tea. 
“ It is not so very bad,” he said, trying to be 
civil; but he refused a second cup. 

“ I feel rather fagged after yesterday’s 
adventures,” he said presently, stifling a 
yawn. “I feel shockingly drowsy.” 

He sat by the fire, turning the pages of an 
illustrated paper listlessly. 

“I think the fire makes onesleepy,” he said, 
catching himself nodding over the paper. 

“You must be very tired,” she replied, 
“ after your two days in the bush.” 

“Yes. I say, will you think me awfully 
rude if I lie down? I feel—so—sleepy.” 
His eyelids drooped heavily as he spoke, 
and his voice was thick. Muttering some¬ 
thing about a bad night, he dragged himself 
to the bunk and lay down. 

For a few minutes the woman watched 
him, holding her breath. Then taking up 
the child she tiptoed out of the whark with 
many a backward glance at the recumbent 
figure on the bunk. 

Once outside she caught up her skirts in 
one hand, and balancing the child across her 
hip, ran down the hill to the stockyard. She 
stopped under the gallows where the beasts 
were slaughtered. From a pulley on the 
cross-beam dangled a rope, with an iron 
hook on the end of it. Quickly as she could 
with one hand she unrove the rope, and, 
coiling it up hastily and still with the baby 
orr her hip, turned and ran breathlessly up 
the hill again. 

When she reached the hut she found the 
stranger still sleeping heavily. Laying the 
baby down to crawl on the mud floor, she 
set about her preparations. First she fastened 
the hook end of the rope round a leg of the 
bunk ; then gently passed the free end over 
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the sleepers legs, and, with many anxious 
glances at his face, reached under the bunk 
and drew the rope cautiously taut. Her 
hand shook as she passed the rope again and 
again over the sleeping man, over his legs 
and arms, and up to his chest. And all the 
time her heart was in her mouth for fear he 


should wake \ hut still, with eyes glued on 
the unconscious face, she pulled and knotted 
and twisted till the work was done and the 
rope secure. It took a long while, for as each 
turn of the rope was drawn tight across the re¬ 
cumbent man she paused to listen anxiously 
to his breathing and to watch for any 
slightest movement. But he slept on peace¬ 
fully and made no sign. Long after she had 
finished she stood there, not daring to move, 
starting at the child's low murmurs, at the 
crackle of the wood fire, and the sounds of 
the bush without. At length, weary and sick 
with the strain, she sank into a chair and 
wiped the cold damp from her forehead. 

So night closed in upon her sitting there, 
and midnight found her sleeping with her 
head upon the table. The grey dawn peeped 


in at the small, uncurtained window, but its 
footsteps fell so light that she did not wake 
until the sun had risen and looked in upon 
her and touched with gold the long hair, 
which lay across the bare, sunburnt arm. 

Then the baby woke and cried because he 
found himself alone. The mother started up 
and looked about her. The 
stranger lay still, and she 
ran to quiet the child with 
motherly wiles. 

When she had fed and 
dressed the baby she looked 
in again at the sleeping 
madman. He lay very still. 
There was no sound of 
breathing. 

“ Can he be dead ? n she 
thought. “Can I have given 
him an overdose ? 

With a beating heart she 
bent over him. A lock of 
her hair fell on his face. He 
raised his hand to brush it 
ofT, and at that she started 
back, all the blood throbbing 
to her heart, and her face 
deadly white. The man 
turned restlessly and sighed. 
Sheglanced at the tomahawk 
which still lay on the table. 

“If he breaks loose I 
have no chance of saving 
baby/ 1 she thought ; and 
for one moment there was 
murder in her eyes. 

Then suddenly fear 
mastered her. She darted 
into the inner room, picked 
up the child, and fled with 
him from the hut. 

As she did so she heard a rustle and a 
creak and a stifled exclamation. At that 
she gave a gasp of terror, and ran down the 
track towards the ford. 

There was a muffled shout behind hen 
Not daring to look back, she ran on. There 
came another shout and another. She ran 
the faster, sobbing as she went. The baby 
crowed delightedly, thinking it was some new 
game for his special benefit. 

Her breath was going and baby was heavy, 
and every moment she expected to hear the 
madman in pursuit. Still she ran on. 

“Oh, if Harry would only come,” she cried. 

As she spoke, up over the ridge in front 
came the dark figure of a solitary horseman, 
and with a sob of joy she ran on towards 
hint. The rider saw her, quickened his 
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pace to a gallop, and in a minute reined up 
at her side, his horse splashing the mud from 
a pool upon her as he stopped. 

“ Good heavens, Kitty, what is the matter?" 
he cried i£ Were you frightened about me?” 

“Oh, Harry”—she gasped—“Not that. 
There’s a—a madman—tied up in the 
whare / ” 

“ A madman ? n 

“ Yes—he—tried to kill baby—and me* 
But I—I gave him some laudanum-” 

She sobbed hysterically—" And—you must 
come up quick—and kill him before he gets 
loose* I—would have—killed him myself, 
only I was afraid—and—he was so nice.” 

“Good God !” cried her 
husband, “ stay where you 
are till I come back — 
sit there in the fern with 
baby*” 

And next moment he 
was galloping up the road 

to the hut. 

Minute after minute 
passed. She began to be 
afraid. “Could the madman 
have broken loose,” she 
asked herself, “and found 
the tomahawk, and—killed 
Harry?” She stood 
up listening, with beating 
pulses* At length she 
could bear it no longer. 

And, forgetting her own 
safety, even that of the 
baby, she set off running 
towards the hut. 

As she did so a strange 
thing happened* She saw 
her husband come out 
of the whare followed by 
the stranger, and — they 
seemed to be laughing. 

What had happened? Had 
the maniac persuaded 
Harry of his sanity? He 
could be sane enough when 
he liked, she knew. She 
stopped, utterly puzzled. 

They came straight to 
her, talking as they came. 

“ It was a most awkward mistake,” her 
husband was saying* “ Vm awfully sorry." 

“Not a bit, old chap,” replied the stranger* 
“Of course, your wife couldn’t know. That 
infernahhabrt of mine has landed me in a good 
many messes* Still, it was rather unpleasant.” 


They both burst out laughing, and 
roared till the tears stood in their eyes. 
She looked at them, too bewildered to say 
a word* 

“ By Jove, Kitty,” cried her husband, as 
soon as he could speak for laughing. “ You 
have been and done it this rime* Why, 
Hood anti I were at school together, and he 
always did walk in his sleep.” 

“ 1 must really apologize for frightening 
you,” put in the whilom madman ; “ I thought 
the trip to the Colonies would cure me, and 
so I thought it had ; but my ducking in the 
river and two days in the bush must have 
upset me*” 


" THEV BOTH BUJt&T OL'T LAUGH I NO* 

But Kitty had fainted^ and they ju^t had 
time to catch her and the baby as she felh 
So Kitty escaped from the “ madman” ; but 
except to her husband she never talked of 
how nearly she became a murderess that 
day. And Hood himself never knew. 
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mg contralto, As a child Miss 
Bra n d ram astonished every bod y 
by the extraordinary deep voice 
in which she sang her nursery 
songs* and it happened that when 
in Milan she was introduced to 
Signor Kara, Mr, Sant ley's cele¬ 
brated teacher. It was arranged 
that Miss Brandram should under¬ 
go a course of study under the 
care of Signor Nara, with the 
result that we all know. Miss 


Brand ram's favourite part is that of Katiska 
in 44 The Mikado," whilst her other well-known 
creations are Dame Carruthers in "Yeomen 
of the Guard," Duchess of Plaza Toro in 
u The Gondoliers," Lady Sophie in “Utopia 
Limited," and others. 


AGE 3, 

jFroipi a Phf/lo by C Bath. 


AGE 16. 

/■ftrtU a Phot it- by J/ora, Ntw l'tfrlf. 


MISS ROSINA BRANDRAM. 


NE of the best-known and most 
popular Savoyards is Miss Rosina 
Brandram. Indeed, there is not 
one of Mr. D'Oyly Carte’s well- 
known Gilbert-Sullivan produc¬ 
tions that has not gained in popularity by 
the presence of Miss Brandram as the lead- 


AGE 20, 

prom a PAfrfo. hy 

EUioU & Fry. 


AGE 2 $. 
Ptaffl a Pholti. frj 
tiltoitt tt Fry. 
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With an introduction from Lord 
Leighton, he then entered the 
atelier of M. Gerdme, where he 
achieved much success. Although 
Mr. La Thangue’s home is near 
Bosham, in Sussex, his studio is 


MR. LA THANGUE, A.K.A. 


ENRY HERBERT 
LA THANGUE, a 
prominent English 
artist, was educated at 
Dulwich College, and 
at the Lambeth School of Art, 
finally entering the school of the 
Royal Academy, and winning, 
in 1879, the gold medal —the 
highest honour bestowed upon 
its students by the Academy. 


A fir 9^ 
Fmm a 
/'jMo. 


the open air. In many cases, 
it has been said, this painter 
has not seen his works under 
a roof until the varnishing day 
at the Royal Academy. “In 
a Cottage — Nightfall,” “ The 
Yeoman,” “ A Little Holding,” 
“The Last Furrow,” “The 
Woodman,” and “Gathering 
Watercress,” are among Mr. I .a 
Thnngue’s best - known works, 
and in 1897 his “Travelling 
Harvesters ” was bought at the 
Academy for ^1,000. Mr, La 
Thnngue’s pointings are ex¬ 
cellent examples of the natural¬ 
istic movement, and amply 
justify his recent election as 
an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 
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By Te Roma Torino, 


ANG ! 

The sound rang out loud 
and clear above the roar of 
the wind and the beat of the 
rain. The girl within started, 
and for a moment her face 

grew white, 

“ It’s only a milk pan blown against the 
side of the wharf” she said, reassuringly, to 
herself and fell to watching the grease-drops 
chasing one another in slow succession down 
a, stalactite of tallow till they made a little 
white mound on the three-cornered piece of 
wood, with four upright nails in it, that 
formed a makeshift candlestick. The fire 
spluttered softly as the moisture and sap 
bubbled out of the damp wood. 

Suddenly the wind ceased its roar. There 
fell a lull in the storm like the ceasing of an 
angry voice, held back for a moment threat¬ 
eningly, while gathering fresh force and fury. 
The large American dock above the mantel¬ 
piece seemed to take advantage of the pause 
to tick its loudest. To the woman's over¬ 
wrought nerves there seemed something 
relentless in the metallic H tick-tack 33 of the 
pendulum* Then the wind burst again on 
the w/iare f and the rough slab walls creaked 
in the blast. 

In the girl's mind there was a picture. She 
saw a river, swollen till its tawny waters 
roared far above their usual height. Here 
and there a dark island held up against the 

YoJ. xvi, -fta 


white boil of the torrent where some great 
tree had stuck and caught in its outstretched 
limbs the passing debris. Amid the waves 
of the flood a passing branch swept by, 
throwing mad, imploring arms to the sky till 
it disappeared in the seething foam. 

The picture was clear before her now just 
as she had seen it once many months before, 
that mad rush of wild water hurrying between 
rough wooded banks, carrying all before it 
down to the distant sea. The dancing black 
wreckage on its surface seetped to have 
caught the eddying spirit of the storm. But 
she thought only of the solitary rider she 
pictured on the further bank. Would he 
try to ford the river ? He was so rash ! But 
surely he must know it would be certain 
death. And at that the picture changed. 
A dark human form whirled down that yellow 
turmoil, buffeted hither and thither by the 
waves, struck by passing branches, struggling 
—rising—sinking—sinking at last to rise no 
more. 

With a shudder she rose. The moaning 
of the wind between the gusts sounded like 
a dirge. The strain was more than she could 
bear. An impulse seized her to wake the 
baby; even if he cried it would relieve the 
intolerable loneliness. She went into the 
inner room, with its unlined walls papered 
with pictures from the illustrated papers, and 
stooped over the cradle. It was only an old 
packing-case set on four rough wooden legs, 
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into the country, taking breath at last 
(metaphorically, of course,) when he j^ad 
reached Portsmouth. There he saw a thing 
of beauty—and a joy for ever to the hearts 
of our naval heroes. It was no less than 
that masterpiece of 
modem engineer¬ 
ings that palladium 
of Britain’s mari¬ 
time supremacy— 

H.M.S. Virago y the 
world -renowned 
torpedo * destroyer 
In frantic zeal he 
focussed'the sinuous 
craft, and took a 
magnificent plate— 
as he thought,. , . 

When he had 
developed, a cold 
perspiration broke 
over his brow, The 
scene was changed. 

He saw before him 
the southern coast 
of Cuba, just out¬ 
side Santiago Har¬ 
bour. Yes; by 
some demoniacal 


agency the pride 
of England’s navy 
had been suddenly 
transformed into 
one of Cervends 
vanquished boats, 
burning on the 
beach under a 
murderous fire of 
dynamite shells 
and aerial torpe¬ 
does ! 

He cast up his 
eyes from the 
plate. Yes, it was 
Portsmouth that 
he saw in nature, 
and not that horri¬ 
ble mirage of San¬ 
tiago. He looked 
ashore. There 
were the houses, 
right enough, in 
all their wonted 
serenity. The 
people moved 
about, all uncon¬ 
scious of the fierce 
conflict that was 
tearing his bosom. 
A pretty little group he saw in front of one 
of the houses—a nursemaid with a couple of 
babies in a perambulator, and a sweet little 
girl behind, wheeling a smiling infant in a 
cart. Here was an idyllic scene, just the 
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in a pair of moleskin trousers and a cotton 
shirt, which dung to him in wet rags. 

“ Harry I oh, darling ! ” she cried, and 
running to him, flung her amis about his 
neck. Then with a half-smothered scream 
she sprang back. It was not Harry ! 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the man, and 
his voice was grave and deep* “ I see you are 
expecting someone. I must apologize for 
coming in on you so unceremoniously, but 
I did not expect to find a lady in this wild 
place, I thought this 
was probably some 
shepherd’s hut, and the 
door was open*” 

Turning as he spoke, 
he shut the door and 
leaned against it to keep 
it closed, while she put 
the link over the staple 
and discovered the peg* 

When the door was 
fastened and she had 
lighted a candle, she 
found the room in con¬ 
fusion and the floor 
littered with papers 
blown from a shelf. 

Baby was crying* too, 
and with a hasty excuse 
she ran in to comfort 
him. When s h e 
returned, the stranger 
was hard at work tidying 
the room* He seemed 
to make himself per- 
lectly at home* 

She thanked him 
rather shyly. 

“ Only too happy,” he 
said. “ It was my fault in 
keeping the door open,” 

There was a light 
pause of embarrassment* 

“ You are very wet,” she said, at last; 
44 won't you let me get you some dry things ? ” 
“ I <*vt wet,” he replied ; “ I tried to ford 
the river, lost my horse, and had a pretty 
narrow shave of it myself. I got off the track 
and was two days in the bush without food.” 

“ You must have something to eat im¬ 
mediately,” she interrupted, with womanly 
concern. “You must be half-dead with cold 
and hunger,” . 

She ran to the inner room and laid some 
dry clothes of her husband's on the bed, 
u Now you must go in and change,” she 
said, returning; and while he was away she 
busied herself in preparing a meal for him. 


“ By Jove, that looks good,” he said, when 
he came back, at sight of the white-clothed 
table, on which stood a dish with a cold leg 
of mutton beside a loaf of heavy home-made 
bread, a big jug of milk, and a piece of 
soapy-looking Colonial cheese* 

The girl, who was kneeling on the floor* 
blowing the wood fire with the heavy, un¬ 
painted bellows, looked up. 

t4 The tea is not made,” she said, “ but 
don't wait The kettle is almost boiling.” 


He took her at her word, at once sat 
down, and ate hungrily and in silence. While 
he ate she talked, accompanied by the cheery 
singing of the kettle. She told him that her 
husband bad taken a mob of sheep to sell in 
Masterton two days before. He would have 
been home by now had not the storm 
delayed him. There was a pause while she 
made the tea. The teapot stood ready, the 
lid by its side on the brick hob. When she 
had placed a cup before him, he asked, 
abruptly, u Are you not afraid ? It must be 
very lonely here sometimes,” 

“ Yes ; I hate it when my husband is 
away, but that is not often* It is not as bad 
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as you would think. We often have people 
drop in for a meal and a shakedown. You 
see, this is the only place for ten miles one 
way and twenty the other, and the nearest is 
only a sawmiller’s hut, so you cannot be sure 
of finding anyone there. The road runs 
quite close to us, you know. That makes it 
less lonely. Besides,, this is not my first 
experience of the back blocks.” 

And, thereupon, she told him of her life. 
It was a relief to talk to someone. The 
loneliness of the bush eats into the heart of 
men till their words grow few and talk is 
irksome; but on women the solitude has a 
contrary effect—the silence oppresses them, 
and unaccustomed company often loosens the 
tongue. 

Hers was a common enough story in that 
land of changing fortunes. Her, husband 
had started with little and soon lost all. 
Then followed the journey north and the 
search for land. When at last they did settle 
down the little money they had saved was 
nearly spent, and they had not enough either 
to build or to furnish. It had been a long 
hand-to-mouth struggle, but this year had 
been a little better. She told the story 
simply and he listened. It was a relief to 
have someone, even a stranger, beside her. 
It diverted her thoughts from her anxiety. 

As she talked she washed up the cups and 
saucers, and put them away. The man 
watched her every movement intently. 

“ Were you ever in England ? ” asked he, 
when she paused. 

“ No, I was born here—my people are in 
Dunedin,” she replied. 

“I envy you, you have so much yet to see.” 

Then to the wind’s accompaniment he 
told her of Old England : of yellow primroses 
beneath leafless, budding trees in the spring¬ 
time ; of purple violets peeping among ferns 
on mossy banks ; of Devon lands and the 
wild Cornish coast, and the heather-covered 
hills of the bleak north. And then he went 
on to tell of the roaring streets of the Great 
City—of its poverty and its palaces, its 
West-end waste and its East-end want. 

And so out there on the brown fern hills 
where the weka call to one another through 
the gloaming, and the cicadas sing their shrill 
song all through the hot summer's day, where 
on the skirt of the bush the full, liquid notes 
of the tui echo down the gully, the girl, a 
slim figure, dressed in a frock of six seasons 
gone, listened to his tales of the Old World 
beyond the sea. For there was a spell in the 
voice and manner of the man that carried 
her out of her rough surroundings, till she 
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almost fancied herself twelve thousand miles 
away. 

Once or twice while he talked she looked 
up to find him gazing at her with a curious 
look in his eyes, which she did not under¬ 
stand, and which gave her an unaccountable 
feeling of uneasiness. 

When she had finished washing up, the 
stranger helped her to put away the dishes. 

“ Where shall I put these ? ” he asked, the 
lidless macaroni box in which the knives 
were kept in his hand. 

“ In here,” she said, opening a drawer in 
the table. 

After that she made up a bed for him, in 
the corner near the fire, on the rough bunk 
which generally served as a sofa. It was late 
by the time she had done. She bade him 
“ Good night,” and, with the comfortable 
feeling that there was a man in the house to 
protect her, went into the inner room and 
turned the wooden button that fastened the 
door behind her. 

She went to bed, but could not sleep. 
That picture of the swollen river would not 
leave her, and she turned and tossed and 
tossed again. The wail of the wind was 
infinitely melancholy, though the storm was 
abating a little. As she lay there, wide-eyed 
and wakeful, it seemed she heard a sound. 
Could Harry have come home, she wondered, 
without her hearing the door open? No, 
that was impossible, she reflected, for the 
door was fastened on the inside. 

With a sudden impulse of fear she sprang 
out of bed. Silently she groped her way 
across the room, her bare feet making no 
sound on the earthen floor. In one place 
the sapwood boards of the door had shrunk, 
and through the crevice came a fitful gleam 
of firelight. There was a sound of move¬ 
ment in the outer room. “ He must be keep¬ 
ing up the fire,” she thought. “ I do hope 
he won’t burn all my dry wood, or 1 shall 
have none to-morrow.” 

A rattle of steel startled her. Peeping 
through the crevice in the door, she saw the 
stranger standing by the table. The knife- 
drawer was open, and with a start of fear 
she noticed that he held a knife in his hand. 
His profile was silhouetted against the light, 
and his lips moved as if he were talking to 
himself; but his words did not reach her 
above the noise of the wind. 

Presently he turned and passed out of 
sight, but she could hear him moving about 
the room, talking to himself. His voice 
rose as if he were becoming excited. Then 
a momentary silence followed. The girl 
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camera, put a fresh roller in, and sallied forth 
on his strange mission* He handled the 
thing with greater care than ever, and looked 
furtively at the curious carvings on its surface. 
The gods and goddesses leered at him 
pleasantly* as if in malicious enjoyment of his 
inward agony. He 
blinked under 
their gaze — fan¬ 
cied they blinked 
back at him ! 

“Ugh! What ugly 
mugs ! ”—and he 
shivered as if 
struck by a 
sudden chill In 
nervous haste he 
turned away his 
eyes, tucked the 
thing under his 
arm, and sallied 
forth. 

New Oxford 
Street reared its 
stately buildings 
against the sky, 
and cast a deep, 
long vista of its 
entire length to 
the eastern hori¬ 
zon, Below, 
vehicles and pe¬ 
destrians dotted 
the ground in 
gentle motion — 
all unconscious of 
the tragedy in the 
air, all oblivious of the terrible cataclysm fore¬ 
told for that supreme day. The demon of fury 
came from the southern side. The ponderous 
piles were heaped up in one long mass of com¬ 
mon ruin, flanked by a row of falling chim¬ 
neys and shivering window-panes. High 
above the eastern horizon appeared a 
mysterious handwriting on the sky, while 
immediately over the crumbling ruins still 
tottered ere they fell certain other letters— 
perhaps in striking testimony to that com¬ 
mercial spirit of the age that crowns all 
human efforts and presides over all human 
works and pomps. 

Appalled by these sights, at least in anti¬ 
cipation, the artist paused in his work. It 
was a few days after, when he had recovered 
somewhat his wonted calm, that he resumed 
this weird research into the unknown realms 
of the future* He worked elsewhere—to see 
if the destruction would, indeed, be so 
extensive and so gigantic* Alas ! his worst 


apprehensions were fulfilled. The Imperial 
Institute, that noble embodiment of Britain’s 
wide domain, that glorious testimony of her 
high destiny, was struck down by celestial 
fire—in the photograph, of course* The 
flames sang merrily, ascending skywards in 

horrible wreaths, 
and the mighty 
tower, that envied 
cynosure of all 
admiring eyes, 
frizzled and crum¬ 
pled and twisted 
under the terrible 
heat. No eye 
beheld that awful 
destruction save 
that of a solitary 
wayfarer who am¬ 
bled along in cal¬ 
lous indifference* 
But, noble as is 
the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute (or was, ere 
this wonderful 
camera cremated 
it), there is a far 
nobler structure 
at hand* We 
mean that palla¬ 
dium of British 
justice, that abode 
of British sove¬ 
reignty, that ark 
of British liberty 
—the Houses of 
Parliament 
And this is how they fared. A frightful 
subterranean upheaval shook the noble 
edifice to its foundations, and sunk the dock- 
tower— that beacon-light of its steadfast 
vigilance—to the lowermost depths of the 
earth, whilst a vast leviathan arose from the 
bottom of the Thames on the crest of a 
huge tidal-wave, and piled up the devouring 
flood high upon the shore* And at that 
moment there was seen a monstrous sea- 
serpent coiled up against that part of the 
edifice that still remained unmoved, and 
lashing itself against it in frantic fury. This, 
indeed, was the day of desolation. 

One final tragedy yet remained* The 
bewildered artist hastened to Trafalgar 
Square — that everlasting monument of 
England’s naval supremacy* In fear and 
trembling he took the photo* , * * * . 

It was the culminating scene in that 
stupendous cataclysm* Human words are 
powerless to depict that awful picture* A 
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tained, perhaps, a tea-spoonful of a dark 
liquid. An idea flashed across her mind, 
and she picked up the bottle and dropped it 
into the pocket of her skirt which hung 
behind the door. Then hastily she dressed 
herself and the child, always with an anxious 
ear for any movement in the next room. 

At length she heard him rise, and, looking 
through the crevice once more, saw to her 
surprise that he was lighting the fire. The 
flames rose with a cheery crackle. The 
stranger rose, took up a bucket and the 
kettle, and, unfastening the door, walked out. 
She could hardly believe her eyes. The 
maniac of the night seemed with morning a 
rational being. She was half inclined to 
think she had dreamed. Then her eye fell 
on the knife he had carried lying on the 
table, and she shuddered. 

Slowly and timidly she unfastened the 
door, and, carrying the baby, ventured into 
the outer room. There was the sound of 
returning feet. She suppressed a strong 
impulse to retreat into the bedroom again. 

“ Good morning,” said the grave, quiet 
voice of the stranger. He stood in the door¬ 
way, bucket in hand. “ I have been down 
to the gully for water,” he said; “ I had no 
difficulty in finding the place. I hope you 
slept well.” 

Resisting an hysterical desire to laugh at 
the remark, she answered incoherently, and 
tried to thank him for lighting the fire. 

“ May I cut some firewood for you ? ” he 
asked. 

“ I think there is enough,” she answered, 
“ but if you don’t, mind driving the cow 


“ Not at all; but I fear I can’t milk.” 

She thanked him, and when he had fetched 
the cow she did the milking while he insisted 
on holding the baby. She dared not refuse, 
because she had always heard it was safest 
to humour the insane ; but it was a terrible 
ordeal, and it was with an inward prayer of 
thankfulness that she finished milking and 
got the child safely in her own arms again. 

While he chopped wood, she prepared 
breakfast. The idea of locking him out 
occurred to her. 

“ But he could so easily chop down the 
door with the axe,” she said to herself; 
“ besides, he might kill Harry if he came 
home. No ; my other plan is best.” 

She made everything ready, and even 
poured out the tea before calling the stranger. 
When she had finished the blue-fluted bottle 
in her pocket was empty; and she trembled as 
she sat down opposite her unwelcome guest. 
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“ Mum-mum-mum,” said the baby, holding 
in one fat fist a crust dipped in new milk and 
brown sugar. His mother had put him on 
the side farthest from the stranger for safety. 

“ What a fine child! Is it a girl or a 
boy ? ” asked the guest, trying to say the 
proper thing. 

She glanced at him apprehensively as she 
answered, “ A boy.” 

Then hastily changing the subject to draw 
his attention from her child :— 

“ This is a new lot of tea,” she said, as 
she drank a mouthful. “ I don’t like it It 
tastes like pain-killer. Perhaps some was 
upset into it when they were bringing it up 
in the drays. I wish I had any other to 
offer you ; but we have to put up with these 
things in the bush. Don’t drink it if you 
don’t like it, please.” 

Thus compelled, the guest drank his tea. 
“ It is not so very bad,” he said, trying to be 
civil; but he refused a second cup. 

“ I feel rather fagged after yesterday’s 
adventures,” he said presently, stifling a 
yawn. “I feel shockingly drowsy.” 

He sat by the fire, turning the pages of an 
illustrated paper listlessly. 

“I think the fire makes onesleepy,” he said, 
catching himself nodding over the paper. 

“You must be very tired,” she replied, 
“after your two days in the bush.” 

“ Yes. I say, will you think me awfully 
rude if I lie down? I feel—so—sleepy.” 
His eyelids drooped heavily as he spoke, 
and his voice was thick. Muttering some¬ 
thing about a bad night, he dragged himself 
to the bunk and lay down. 

For a few minutes the woman watched 
him, holding her breath. Then taking up 
the child she tiptoed out of the whari with 
many a backward glance at the recumbent 
figure on the bunk. 

Once outside she caught up her skirts in 
one hand, and balancing the child across her 
hip, ran down the hill to the stockyard. She 
stopped under the gallows where the beasts 
were slaughtered. From a pulley on the 
cross-beam dangled a rope, with an iron 
hook on the end of it. Quickly as she could 
with one hand she unrove the rope, and, 
coiling it up hastily and still with the baby 
on her hip, turned and ran breathlessly up 
the hill again. 

When she reached the hut she found the 
stranger still sleeping heavily. Laying the 
baby down to crawl on the mud floor, she 
set about her preparations. First she fastened 
the hook end of the rope round a leg of the 
bunk ; then gently passed the free end over 
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By G. M. Robins, 

Author of “ The Ides of March,” etc. 

“She should never have looked at me like that if she meant me not to love her.” 



T was at the Private View of 
the New Gallery that Thorold 
first began to' notice Jacynth. 
At least, he thought so. 
Afterwards, in the light of 
subsequent events, he knew 
that it .was the other way it was Jacynth 
who began to notice him. 

He was a big, plain, taciturn man, with a 
well-regulated head for business, and a some¬ 
what incongruous and unexpected taste for 
art. 

His firm had only lately taken him into 
partnership, and, for the first time in his 
life, he wa.s looking at the pictures with the 
eye of a man who might buy one. 

Somewhat in the same way, he had quite 
recently begun to look at the girls he knew, 
as a man looks who could afford to marry if 
he chose. 

Jacynth’s family had been known to him 
for some time. Their name was Wayland, 
and they were hospitable folk. He had often 
been to their house in the Cromwell Road; 
but he had never thought much about 
Jacynth. She was not the type he admired : 
he liked women with artistic possibilities; 
whereas she and her sisters belonged to the 
distinctly fashionable order. She was the 
second in age, and was twenty-six; Thorold 
was thirty-two. 

He found her standing with a group of 
friends before Boris Burnley’s largest canvas. 
It represented a sulphur-coloured gown, 
all over scarlet dragons, in the act of flying 
from a sofa, which was apparently being upset 
by an unseen agency on a slanting floor. 
Careful search revealed a woman’s head at 
the upper end of the gown—at least, what 
would probably have been a head, only that 
part of the picture was in the dark. 

“It’s I.ady Mirehouse,” said Jacynth to 
Thorold. “ Mr. Hay ter doesn’t think it’s 
like her.” 

Vo, 
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“ I daresay it is, if we could see it,” said 
Thorold, hopefully. “ The present method 
of the portrait painter—leaving out the face— 
is a little confusing to the old-fashioned, 
that’s all. Many of us are still so much 
under the yoke of Philistinism that we .are 
accustomed to recognise our friends by their 
faces.” 

“ I don’t think that is true of you, 
Mr. Thorold,” said Jacynth, mischievously. 
“Turn your back and tell me what colour 
my eyes are, what shape my nose is, and 
whether I have good teeth.” 

. He smiled. “I might know your face, 
and yet be ignorant of such details.” 

“So Boris Burnley thinks—the details 
don’t count,” she retorted, slily. 

He liked that neat turning of the tables, 
and was sensible of a wish to prolong the 
subject. “Will you come with me and look 
at a portrait of another school ? ” he asked ; 
“ it is by a man I know.” 

She went willingly, and was warm in her 
praise of his judgment. “It is the best 
portrait here,” she declared. 

As they stood discussing it, two people 
passed them—a well-dressed man and an 
over-dressed young woman — a girl with 
“ heiress ” written all over her. The man 
bowed to Jacynth as he passed. 

“ Why, that’s Brunton,” said Thorold, 
rather surprised at the cool salutation. Brun¬ 
ton was a constant guest at the Waylands’; 
he had never been there without meeting 
him. He had always appeared to be on in¬ 
timate terms with the family. 

Thorold was about to make some remark 
upon the lady who accompanied him, when 
his eyes were drawn to Jacynth’s face. 

All at once, he wondered how he could 
ever have thought it a face without possi¬ 
bilities. The light in the brilliant hazel eyes 
was splendid ; so was the warm glow under 

the white skin ; so was the folding of the 
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said, in a voice that left no 
room to doubt her genuine plea¬ 
sure. “ Let us go to Sonning, it 
is so lovely there/' 


“the man BOWED TO JACVNTH AS me ] 3 A$SEP. 

expressive lips; and, certainly, the hats that 
fashionable girls wore that season did cast 
a most becoming shade upon the brow. He 
looked at her as if he had never seen her 
before. 

u I could answer all your questions now, 13 
he said, slowly. u The colour of your eyes, 
the shape of your nose ... * an d I noticed 
the teeth when you last smiled.” 

She laughed out gaily : he thought her 
laugh had a queer little ring of triumph 
in it. 

“Let us look at some more pictures,” she 
said. “There is a nice cool landscape, 

4 The Thames near Mapledurham/ See, 
there is Hardwicke House glimmering red 
among the trees. Does it not make one 
long to go on the river ? ” 

“ You shall go, if you will Shall I get 
Hay ter to help scull, and will you ask your 
sister and mother ? ” 

u It would be just what I would like," she 
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They enjoyed the day im¬ 
mensely. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Brunton 
was at Sonning,- staying on 
board a house-boat, the Dryad , 
with the Dows—rich Americans, 
who were doing Europe, and, 
incidentally, England and the 
Thames. 

He did not seem very de¬ 
lighted at the meeting with the 
Waylands and the inevitable 
introduction of Miss Dow. 
Thorold thought he was, per¬ 
haps, a little ashamed of his 
company. The young lady 
looked, however, less outre in 
her boating dress than she had 
done 1 at the Private View, and 
she was pretty, after a fashion. 
But not to compare with 
Jacynth. 

How well she looked ! That 
deepening, that intensified life 
which he had first noticed at the 
New Gallery still lit up her per¬ 
sonality. Her eyes were glorious 
in their pride : she seemed to 
radiate a kind of defiant efful¬ 
gence, as though daring any 
man to help admiring such a 
radiance of womanhood. 

Brunton seemed to feel the power of it; 
but she had neither eyes nor ears for him. 
It was to Thorold she talked, to Thorold she 
listened. 

Quiet and unobtrusive as he was, he was 
not used to be singled out, and the experi¬ 
ence was as enjoyable as it was unique. He 
thrilled, as the golden afternoon wore into 
evening, with emotions such as he had never 
known. He had not much believed in love, 
nor in magnetic personalities; yet here he 
was, swayed by the influence of this girl, as 
wind may sway a strong branch—a girl, too, 
whom he had known for some years! Why 
had she suddenly grown so enthralling? 

He could not find the answer to his ques¬ 
tion ; but, as they rowed home under the 
stars, he knew' that his quiet heart was touched 
at last with the storm and stress of passion. 
He was in love with lacy nth, and he had 
every reason to hope that she liked him. 

After that it seemed natural that he should 
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The Tragedies of a Camera . 


E was the steadiest and soberest 
man that ever lived* A level¬ 
headed, cold - blooded canny 
Scotchman, he was, and a 
member of the Free Kirk 
persuasion. Imagination he 
had not an ounce of, and, as for emotions* he 
possessed the sang /raid of a salamander. 
Facts, cold hard facts, unalloyed, unvarnished 
facts — these are what appealed to his 
stolid, phlegmatic nature* The 41 Highland 
dew ” he never took, except on the 
heather; it was anathema to suggest that 
he ever tasted a drop of it elsewhere, 
or in any other shape. Consequently, snakes 
he had never seen—except at the Zoo and in 
pictures; and, as for St. Vitus’s dance, the 
healthy young fellow didn’t even know what 
it meant. No ; he was the straightest, the 
steadiest, the most unsophisticated amateur 
photographer within the seven seas that gird 
these kingdoms. 

And yet the whole thing came upon him 
suddenly. A swallow on the wing he had 
"‘taken” with comparative ease, and even a 
Dum-Dum bullet, with its encircling cloud of 
compressed atmosphere* A shooting meteor 
was snapped off by him as if it were a 
lumbering pirate 
'bus in an after¬ 
noon crush at Picca¬ 
dilly* And, as for 
more delicate work, 
he took in double¬ 
stars, solar coronas, 
and all species of 
celestial nebulae 
with the same equa¬ 
nimity with which 
he snap shotted the 
most melodious and 
the most obstre¬ 
perous triplet that 
ever failed to obtain 
the Royal bounty. 

No ; he had no 
equal in the world, 
either in his devo¬ 
tion to his art or 
the intelligence with 

which he pursued it. 
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Then came the revelation. Four of his 
young friends had asked him to immortalize 
their visages, Those visages deserved to be 
thus immortalized* A handsomer set of 
young men could not be gathered together 
from the four corners of the world. They 
were on the point of starting for Vienna to 
compete in the Male Beauty Show then 
about to be held in that fashionable capital, 
and the only doubt in the hearts of their 
admiring female friends as to the result vras 
whether they would all be classed together in 
the first prize, or at least secure the first four 
places in the contest. A group was conse¬ 
quently taken as an anticipatory souvenir of 
their triumph—like the medal struck in 
honour of Napoleon’s descent on London-- 
and perhaps as a solace to those aforesaid 
clamorous females* 

Now, our artist thought that he would 
honour the occasion by using a wonderful 
camera he had received as a present from his 
brother in India. It was a work of art, 
that camera. The lenses and mechanism, 
no doubt, were of the usual sort, but the 
woodwork was a masterpiece of Delhi 
carving that was not unworthy of the memo¬ 
rable fame of that ancient city. It was 


A MAL£ flEAUTY SHOW. 
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studded all over with the gods and goddesses 
of Hindu mythology, standing out in delight¬ 
ful hideousness. His brother had even 
hinted in his letter that the fragrant sandal¬ 
wood of which it was composed had once 
formed an arm of an idol of Juggernaut, and 
that he had picked up the fallen limb from 
the ru ined fern pie itself. 

With this unique camera, then, our artist 
set to work, and took the momentous group 
of his beauteous friends. But—oh, horrors ! 
This is what came out when the photo, was 
developed ! The manly beauty, the god like 
symmetry—oh, where were they ? The divine 
Apollo, the love sick Narcissus, the seraphic 
Adonis—gone, vanished into the thinness of 
a collodion film. And in their place these 


out. The eye of one cut open in a horrible 
gash, the hand of another fattened as if 
it had been thrust into a hornet’s nest, 
and the beaming, honest faces of all battered, 
bloated, and swollen in some sanguinary 
prize-fight. 

A sickening fear began to creep over him. 
Was something the matter with Aim, or with 
the camera t He pinched himself, tugged 
his nose, pulled his hair. No, he was all 
right;—at least as far as consciousness went 
It was then the camera ! Was the devil in 
it—thought he heard a demoniacal laugh* 
A sudden inspiration dawned upon him. 
Perhaps the malice of the brute was directed 
only towards males! 

For one brief moment he paused, then 



(DEPQflR) 


AN INTEHESTING COMPARISON* 


(after) 


hideous, apish monstrosities, with bumptious 
foreheads, blackened eyes, and twisted jaw¬ 
bones* 

The artist started in horror. Had some 
malicious imp possessed his camera and thus 
distorted Nature’s manliest beauty? or was 
this all a horrid incubus preying upon his 
imagination? In frantic desperation he 
seized upon four other friends. God-fearing, 
simple-minded men they indeed were, and a 
bright, healthy lot altogether. No guile was 
found in them, the sober, steady-going young 
fellows. They were harmless enough ; they 
couldn’t hurt the camera. Nay, to allay the 
horrible suspicion in his mind, he actually 
obtained for the purpose of comparison a 
former photo, of theirs in which these amiable 
qualities were plainly depicted, and then 
took a group himself. And this is how it came 


hastily snatched up the camera and rushed 
from that place. He knew where a distinctly 
feminine function was being held, a harmless 
Sunday-school treat, with all its innocent 
simplicity. The bright little girls, dressed in 
snowy pinafores, sat smiling in happy ex¬ 
pectation of hilarious games and succulent 
sweets* Here was our artist's chance, and 
he snapped them up with their sweetest 
smiles. . But, oh ! horror of horrors !—the 
dear little creatures were magnified, ex¬ 
panded, elongated in the photo* into an 
asylum of maimed and aged freaks. The 
smiles were frozen on their sweet ruby lips 
into sliding grimaces, and their pretty little 
heads projected into the air under the in¬ 
fluence of some hideous cerebral disease. 
The camera-fiend was no respecter of sex 
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“Yes,” the girl said, with an aspect of 
great astonishment; “ I do.” 

“ I hear she is to be married,” he said, 
firmly, “ to ”—in the silence he could almost 
hear the girl’s heart beat—“ to the Honour¬ 
able James Lovatt.” 

She raised her eyes to him with a strange 
look. 

“Well?” 

“ That is the news I had to tell; the thing 
I wished you to know. Now for the question." 
He paused; then, suddenly looking up, he 
held her eyes with his own, and, reaching out 
a hand, laid it over hers, which rested on her 
knee. 

“ This being so —will you marry me ? ” 

The colour rushed into her pale face ; she 
sharply snatched her hand from the heavy 
pressure of his, and held' it, with the other, 
against the silk and lace that covered her 
heart. 

“ What is it you mean ? I do not under¬ 
stand ! ” 

“ I have more to say, if you will listen. 
. . . I love you. I began to love you at 

the Private View of the New Gallery this 
spring. Since that my love has grown every 
day. I should have put my question before 
this but for lack of opportunity. Now, I am 
thankful that I waited till to-day. I have 
asked my question : in giving your answer I 
want you to consider one thing.” 

He slightly moved his position, so as not 
quite to face her. The lovely, changing, 
ashamed face appealed to every sensation the 
man possessed. If he was to win this fight 
upon which he was engaged, he must keep 
his head—and, if he was to keep his head, 
he must not look at her too often. 

“ I want you to consider this one thing— 
namely, that this fact of my love for you is 
your own doing. You called my love into 
being by your own act. We had been mere 
acquaintances for four years; mere acquain¬ 
tances we might have remained for ever had 
you not, as it were, drawn back the veil, and 
looked at me as you really are. There are 
some men to whom, as Cristina’s lover said, 
you might have discovered all your soul, and 
yet left theirs much as you found them. But 
I’m not like that. Did you know it, when 
you chose me for the weapon with which to 
wound the man who had slighted you? You 
do not speak; but you understand. Now at 
last I must question you, and you must 
answer me, for I have the right to be 
answered. You called this love into exist¬ 
ence : can you satisfy it ? ” 

There was silence. Thorold waited, 
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trembling in every nerve. He waited, as 
may the duellist, to see how deeply he had 
pierced his opponent. 

Jacynth seemed to hesitate. Should she 
feign not to understand ? No ; she was an 
honest girl, and she could not. But how to 
answer him ? 

Stooping forwards, she rested her elbows 
on her knees and hid her face in her hands. 
Though she was wholly innocent of any such 
design, the movement brought her hair very 
close to Thorold’s lips. He grew pale, and 
leaned back in his chair, bracing himself 
against the weakness that would ruin his 
cause. 

Then, suddenly, she lifted her pale cheeks 
and wet eyes and faced him. 

“ I see,” she said, “ I owe it to you to be 
honest with you. I will tell the truth .... 
in .... in confidence, of course. But I 
know you are honest, too- 

“You do me no more than justice.” 

“ I did care for Mr. Brunton. I did 
deliberately try to attract you .... to be 
revenged on him, I suppose. But you can¬ 
not think I should accept him now, should 
he turn to me on being disappointed of the 
richer prize. You have told me truths— 
hideous truths about myself. You had— 
some right to censure me; I have behaved 
very ill. All the reparation I can make, I do 
make—this confession, and a decided refusal 
of your offer of—marriage.” 

She rose to her feet as if she would end” 
the interview, and moved a few steps in the 
direction of the door. She was very white— 
he thought he had never seen her look so 
noble or so beautiful. 

He stepped before her. “ You forget! 
This love of mine, which you created—you 
cannot kill it. What will you do with it ? ” 

“ Is it not dead ? ” she asked, with a 
wintry, scornful smile. “ It must be a robust 
love that could survive my confession.” 

“ Do you not know that love is immortal ? ” 
he asked. “ It cannot die. You may begin — 
you cannot end—it.” 

She gave a little, deprecating moan. 

“ You are relentless.” 

“I want to argue out this thing. For 
what reason do you refuse me ? ” 

“ For what reason ? What else could I do ? ” 

“ Because you love Jack Brunton ? ” 

She interrupted haughtily. “ I do not 
love him.” 

“ Because you do not love me, then ? ” 

She hesitated. 

“I like you too. much to wish to injure 

you,” she faltered, her eves on the ground. 
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has laid on me a vile accu¬ 
sation which I—cannot even 
deny ?” 

“ You do me injustice/* 
he said, still schooling him¬ 
self to be temperate and 
judicial, though every 
vibrating word she let fall 
half intoxicated him, show- 
mg, as it did, the value of 
this prize, the truth of his 
judgment of her worth, 

w You do me injustice ; 
I have told you that I love 
you — can love live with 
contempt ? Passion may, 
not love. What I feel for 
you is the marriage of the 
two — the strongest union 
God has made. Do you 
know what love is like? 
Have you felt it ? Shall I 
teach you ? ” 

Not violently, not im¬ 
pulsively, but strongly he 
put his arm round her. She 
started, but did not draw 
herself away. He drew her 
closer, and, putting out his 
other hand, he laid it on 
her soft hair 3 pressing her 
head against his shoulder, 

“ Look at me,” he said ; 
and, with a mighty effort, 


'* HE STEPPED BEFORE H Eh. ^ 

“ You are not injuring me, if you give me 
what I ask for—yourself* I only stipulate 
that you do give me that: I will not take 

less,” 

She paused ; at length she spoke, slowly, 

“ I meant to marry you—if you asked me. 
And —to do my duty — to forget all this 
madness. But I did not know then that you 
had so much penetration—nor that your ideas 
were so—high* Now there has been truth 
between us. I am degraded in your eyes* 
Could I marry a man who despised me—who 


aim lie spuivc Lull]11> * 

She lifted her eyes obedi¬ 
ently ; and then, as they met 
his, she caught the glad, mysterious smile that 
was rising from their depths and trembling 
on his lips, and smiled in answer to it, 
u Jacynth !” 

“ Yes—what is it ? ” 

“If Jack Brunton came in now-—by that 
door ?" 

She started violently, but not away from 
him—nearer to his side ; and she caught his 
wrist with her tense fingers, 

“Jacynth—love—have I conquered?” 

“ Yes ! yes ! yes ■ ” 
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Crowds . 

Bv Jeremy Broome. 


T is not every man who has 
had the privilege of seeing one 
million people in one place at 
one time. Nor is it very 
often that one million people 
congregate at one time in one 
place. Yet once in every twelve years 
at the festival of Kumbh Mela, or great 
bathing festival, at Allahabad, it is esti¬ 
mated that this number of people attend 
in order to carry out their religious devotions. 
Ordinary years witness these gatherings, but 
the numbers are much smaller, the devoted 
Hindus postponing, as it were, their attend¬ 
ance until the twelfth year has come round 
again. 

The illustration below shows one of these 
immense crowds stretching away for a long 
distance towards the Ganges — pilgrims, 
fakirs, sightseers in vast array, the majority 
about to wash away their sins by a plunge 
where three rivers meet. The Ganges, be it 
known, is sacred at any point, and thousands 
were contented with a dip in the great river 


before the terbini, or meeting point, of the 
Ganges, Jumna, and Saraswati Rivers was 
reached, The two former rivers may be 
found on any map. No human eye has 
ever seen the Saraswati—its existence rests 
only in the imagination of the faithful. 

It is one of the most curious psychological 
qualities in crowds that fanaticism should 
be in many cases a necessary accompani¬ 
ment of the religious feeling. To a greater 
or less degree this has been proved by the 
history of non-Christian peoples, and often 
amongst those who believe themselves to 
be doing Christian deeds. Witness, for 
instance, the actions of the Jacobins during 
the Reign of Terror, the violences of the 
Reformation, and the unfortunate event of 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve. These sad examples 
of extreme religious enthusiasm in the 
West are often outdone in the East by 
the abnormal injuries inflicted by religious 
enthusiasts upon themselves. During the 
Kumbh Mela, a dark background is given to 
the brilliant festival by the presence of fakirs, 
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A MILLION FECI'LE AT AN INDIAN BATHING FESTIVAL. 
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A HINDU STREET CROWD, 


[ Photoffmfuh- 


vvho march in procession, smeared with ashes, 
or by austere devotees who lie upon beds of 
spikes* torturing themselves whilst repeating 
the sacred name of their god. Such hurry, 
commotion, such clatter and cries are not to 
be duplicated in any other land. The sacred 
river has swept on its way for centuries, a 
silent witness of religious effervescence. How 
much* if the river had a mind, could it add 
to our psychologic knowledge of crowds ! 

Such enormous congregations are every- 
where to be seen in India, especially in 
Northern India, on festival days, and the 
Hindu calendar is filled with such fes¬ 
tivals* The religion is one of ceremonies, 
and few of the believers miss an opportunity 
to be present They save up their small 
earnings for months ahead, sometimes at a 
sacrifice of the necessaries of life* As a 
proof of the numbers to be witnessed in an 
ordinary Hindu street crowd we reproduce 
the illustration above* 

Nor—if we may repeat the thought of our 
introduction—is it given to every man to see 
the enormous crowd of people present at a 
grand Kabary in Madagascar, Such a con¬ 
course is shown in the photograph on the 


next page. The ceremonial, moreover, which 
could draw such a throng together is worthy 
of detailed description. The Kabary is held 
in the sacred inclosure, which is called 
andokah; it is presided over by the Queen 
Ranovalona III., who stands under the 
canopy which is used on such great 
occasions* The Prime Minister is at her 
side ; besides the Royal canopy there is a 
red umbrella, the mark of Royalty ; on the 
Queen's right hand the ladies of the 
Court are seated, attended by their slaves; 
on her left hand stand the officers of the 
Palace and the Cabinet Ministers, who used 
to be described as the “ Carbinet” formed 
after the English model; there are also 
on this platform a few T privileged ladies and 
gentlemen who have been engaged in various 
ways to assist the Queen and the Prime 
Minister with their counsel, and in the 
formation and education of the Army, The 
dais is surrounded by the Royal Guard and 
by a multitude of spearmen. 

Immediately opposite the Royal platform 
there is seen a considerable group of men 
on an inferior platform ; this consists chiefly 

of the great chiefs of Imcrina, w ho have come 
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camera, put a fresh roller inland sallied forth 
on his strange mission. He handled the 
thing with greater care than ever, and looked 
furtively at the curious carvings on its surface. 
The gods and goddesses leered at him 
pleasantly, as if in malicious enjoyment of his 
inward agony. He 
blinked under 
their gaze — fan¬ 
cied they blinked 
back at him ! 

“Ugh! What ugly 
mugs ! ”—and he 
shivered as if 
struck by a 
sudden chill In 
nervous haste he 
turned away his 
eyes, tucked the 
thing under his 
arm, and sallied 
forth. 

New Oxford 
Street reared its 
stately buildings 
against the sky, 
and cast a deep, 
long vista of its 
entire length to 
the eastern hori¬ 
zon* Below, 
vehicles and pe¬ 
destrians dotted 
the ground in 
gentle motion —- 
all unconscious of 
the tragedy in the 
air, all oblivious of the terrible cataclysm fore¬ 
told for that supreme day* The demon of fury 
came from the southern side. The ponderous 
piles were heaped up in one long mass of com¬ 
mon ruin, flanked by a row of falling chim¬ 
neys and shivering window-panes. High 
above the eastern horizon appeared a 
mysterious handwriting on the sky, while 
immediately over the crumbling ruins still 
tottered ere they fell certain other letters— 
perhaps in striking testimony to that com¬ 
mercial spirit of the age that crowns all 
human e(Torts and presides over all human 
works and pomps. 

Appalled by these sights, at least in anti¬ 
cipation, the artist paused in his work. It 
was a few days after, when he had recovered 
somewhat his wonted calm, that he resumed 
this weird research into the unknown realms 
of the future* He worked elsewhere—to see 
if the destruction would, indeed, be so 
extensive and so gigantic. Alas ! his worst 


apprehensions were fulfilled. The Imperial 
Institute, that noble embodiment of Britain’s 
wide domain, that glorious testimony of her 
high destiny, was struck down by celestial 
fire—in the photograph, of course- The 
flames sang merrily, ascending skywards in 

horrible wreaths, 
and the mighty 
tower, that envied 
cynosure of all 
admiring eyes, 
frizzled and crum- 
pled and twisted 
under the terrible 
heat. No eye 
beheld that awful 
destruction save 
that of a solitary 
wayfarer who am¬ 
bled along in cal¬ 
lous indifference. 
But, noble as is 
the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute (or was, ere 
this wonderful 
camera cremated 
it), there is a far 
nobler structure 
at hand. We 
mean that palla¬ 
dium of British 
justice, that abode 
of British sove¬ 
reignty, that ark 
of British liberty 
—the Houses of 
Parliament 
And this is how they fared* A frightful 
subterranean upheaval shook the noble 
edifice to its foundations, and sunk the clock- 
tower—that beacon-light of its steadfast 
vigilance—to the lowermost depths of the 
earth, whilst a vast leviathan arose from the 
bottom of the Thames on the crest of a 
huge tidal-wave, and piled up the devouring 
flood high upon the shore* And at that 
moment there was seen a monstrous sea- 
serpent coiled up against that part of the 
edifice that still remained unmoved, and 
lashing itself against it in frantic fury. This, 
indeed, was the day of desolation. 

One final tragedy yet remained. The 
bewildered artist hastened to Trafalgar 
Square — that everlasting monument of 
England’s naval supremacy. In fear and 
trembling he took the photo. , . , * . 

It was the culminating scene in that 
stupendous cataclysm. Human words are 
powerless to depict that awful picture* A 
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CKOWD 1 ST JOHANNESBURG WAITING FOR NEWS OF THE £EHTENCfc U HON THE “fcAIUERS," A HUH., 1897 . 

From a fhoto. by Barnett. 


have been inspired. No one man led, 
however, in this crowd. Each man was 
a leader in him self, and the anger at 
the punishment of the raiders ended in 
nothing but growing bitterness. 


It is also a truth gained from continued 
study of crowds and their emotions that 
the multitude is always ready to listen to 
a strong-willed man who can impose him¬ 
self upon it. No political purpose can 
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Thor old's Conquest. 

By G. M. Robins, 

Author of “ The Ides of March,” etc. 

“She should never have looked at me like that if she meant me not to love her.” 



P 

m 


T was at the Private View of 
the New Gallery that Thorold 
’first began to notice Jacynth. 
At least, he thought so. 
Afterwards, in the light of 
subsequent events, he knew 


that it ,was the other way it was Jacynth 
who began to notice him. 

He was a big, plain, taciturn man, with a 
well-regulated head for business, and a some¬ 
what incongruous and unexpected taste for 
art. 

His firm had only lately taken him into 
partnership, and, for the first time in his 
life, he was looking at the pictures with the 
eye of a man who might buy one. 

Somewhat in the same way, he had quite 
recently begun to look at the girls he knew, 
as a man looks who could afford to marry if 
he chose. 

Jacynth’s family had been known to him 
for some time. Their name was Wayland, 
and they were hospitable folk. He had often 
been to their house in the Cromwell Road; 
but he had never thought much about 
Jacynth. She was not the type he admired : 
he liked women with artistic possibilities; 
whereas she and her sisters belonged to the 
distinctly fashionable order. She was the 
second in age, and was twenty-six; Thorold 
was thirty-two. 

He found her standing with a group of 
friends before Boris Burnley’s largest canvas. 
It represented a sulphur-coloured gown, 
all over scarlet dragons, in the act of flying 
from a sofa, which was apparently being upset 
by an unseen agency on a slanting floor. 
Careful search revealed a woman’s head at 
the upper end of the gown—at least, what 
would probably have been a head, only that 
part of the picture was in the dark. 

“ It’s I^ady Mirehouse,” said Jacynth to 
Thorold. “ Mr. Hayter doesn’t think it’s 
like her.” 

Vol. xvi.—70. 
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“ I daresay it is, if we could see it,” said 
Thorold, hopefully. “ The present method 
of the portrait painter—leaving out the face— 
is a little confusing to the old-fashioned, 
that’s all. Many of us are still so much 
under the yoke of Philistinism that we .are 
accustomed to recognise our friends by their 
faces.” 

“ I don’t think that is true of you, 
Mr. Thorold,” said Jacynth, mischievously. 
“ Turn your back and tell me what colour 
my eyes are, what shape my nose is, and 
whether I have good teeth.” 

. He smiled. “I might know your face, 
and yet be ignorant of such details.” 

“So Boris Burnley thinks—the details 
don’t count,” she retorted, slily. 

He liked that neat turning of the tables, 
and was sensible of a wish to prolong the 
subject. “Will you come with me and look 
at a portrait of another school ? ” he asked ; 
“ it is by a man I know.” 

She went willingly, and was warm in her 
praise of his judgment. “ It is the best 
portrait here,” she declared. 

As they stood discussing it, two people 
passed them—a well-dressed man and an 
over-dressed young woman — a girl with 
“ heiress ” written all over her. The man 
bowed to Jacynth as he passed. 

“ Why, that’s Brunton,” said Thorold, 
rather surprised at the cool salutation. Brun¬ 
ton was a constant guest at the Waylands’; 
he had never been there without meeting 
him. He had always appeared to be on in¬ 
timate terms with the family. 

Thorold was about to make some remark 
upon the lady who accompanied him, when 
his eyes were drawn to Jacynth’s face. 

All at once, he wondered how he could 
ever have thought it a face without possi¬ 
bilities. The light in the brilliant hazel eyes 
was splendid ; so was the warm glow under 
the white skin ; so was the folding of the 
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said, in a voice that left no 
room to doubt her genuine plea¬ 
sure. “ Let us go to Sonning, it 
is so lovely there.” 


“the man bowed to jacvnth as he tassed 

expressive lips; and, certainly, the hats that 
fashionable girls wore that season did cast 
a most becoming shade upon the brow. He 
looked at her as if he had never seen her 
before. 

“I could answer all your questions now," 
he said, slowly. “The colour of your eyes, 
the shape of your nose . ... and I noticed 
the teeth when you last smiled.” 

She laughed out gaily : he thought her 
laugh had a queer little ring of triumph 
in it. 

“ Let us look at some more pictures," she 
said. “There is a nice cool landscape, 

‘ The Thames near Mapledurham,’ See, 
there is Hardwicke House glimmering red 
among the trees. Does it not make one 
long to go on the river? ” 

“ You shall go, if you will. Shall I get 
Hayter to help scull, and will you ask your 
sister and mother ?” 

“ It would be just what I would like,” she 
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They enjoyed the day im- 
mensely* 

Oddly enough, Mr. Urunton 
was at Sonnirig,' staying on 
board a house-boat, the Dryad , 
with the Dows—rich Americans, 
who were doing Europe, and, 
incidentally, England and the 
Thames. 

He did not seem very de¬ 
lighted at the meeting with the 
Waylands and the inevitable 
introduction of Miss Dow, 
Thorold thought he was, per- 
haps, a little ashamed of his 
company. The young lady 
looked, however, less outre in 
her boating dress than she had 
don£ J at the Private View, and 
she was pretty, after a fashion. 
But not to compare with 
Jacvnth. 

How well she looked ! That 
deepening, that intensified life 
which he had first noticed at the 
New Gallery still lit up her per¬ 
sonality* Her eyes were glorious 
in their pride : she seemed to 
radiate a kind of defiant efful¬ 
gence, as though daring any 
man to help admiring such a 
radiance of womanhood. 

Brim ton seemed to fed the power of it; 
but she had neither eyes nor ears for him. 
It was to Thorold she talked, to Thorold she 
listened. 

Quiet and unobtrusive as he was, he was 
not used to be singled out, and the experi¬ 
ence was as enjoyable as it was unique. He 
thrilled, as the golden afternoon wore into 
evening, with emotions such as he had never 
known. He had not much believed in love, 
nor in magnetic personalities ; yet here he 
was, swayed by the influence of this girl, as 
wind may sway a strong branch—a girl, too, 
whom he had known for some years ! Why 
had she suddenly grown so enthralling ? 

He could not find the answer to his ques¬ 
tion ; but, as they rowed home under the 
stars, he knew that his quiet heart was touched 
at last with the storm and stress of passion. 
He was in love with Jacynth, and he had 
every reason to hope that she liked him. 

After that it seemed natural that he should 
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dine a good deal in the Cromwell Road, and 
sometimes take the girls to the theatre or 
cycling ; and by the time that all the young 
green in London had unfolded its refreshing 
loveliness in the parks and squares his love 


Brunton was always an average sort of snob, 
and in February these Dows turned up. I 
thought perhaps Miss Wayland was playing 
you off against him ; so I give you my tip 
for what it’s worth. I hear on good authority 



had untolded, too, and was no longer a mere 
bud, to be nipped by a late frost, but a 
perfect blossom, meet to be offered to the 
woman he loved, when the right moment 
shpuld arrive. 

At one of the early matches at Lord’s he 
was squiring two of the Wayland girls, and, 
on his way to get some ices, he met Hayter. 

“How are you?” said that gentleman. 
“ Got any ladies here ? ” 

“Yes, two of the Miss Way lands.” 

“Ha! It’s not Jacynth, I hope?” said 
Hayter, quickly. 

Thorold stared. 

“ I mean,” said Hayter, apologetically, “ I 
hear you are constantly there, and they are 
nice girls, but I hope it’s not Jacynth. I 
shouldn't like you to take Brunton’s leavings.” 

“It seems tome you had better explain 
more fully,” said Thorold, quietly. 

“ Well, I suppose you knew that he and 
she were currently reported to be engaged 
all last winter ? ” 

“ No; I had not heard of it.” 

“Well, if they were not engaged, they 
ought to have been,” said Hayter; “ but 


that Miss Dow is to marry the Honourable 
Janies Lovatt, so Mr. Brunton may return to 
his first love.” 

“It seems unlikely, on the face of it, that 
a man should leave Miss Wayland for the 
sake of Miss Dow," said Thorold, in cold 
disdain. 

“When it’s a question of shekels, my 
friend ! ”—replied Hayter. “ You take my 
tip : if you really think seriously of her, wait 
until Miss Dow’s engagement is announced. 
Don’t think me an impertinent fool ; 1 
mean well, and I know what I’m talking 
about.” 

Thorold returned to the side of Jacynth 
with his heart in a tumult. The moment he 
began to think over the course of his court¬ 
ship, th<? evident truth of what Hayter had 
said was too plain. He stood beside her 
with new eyes; he saw her restlessness and 
her defiance. He grasped the reason of little, 
trivial things that she had said and done, and 
knew that these things had been done, not 
for him, but at the man who had slighted 
her. In her pain, her aching to retaliate, she 
had seized his heart, and was crushing it— 
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crushing it to death—in those well-shaped, 
well-gloved hands that lay in her lap. 

Fortunately, the play just then was absorb¬ 
ing : she watched the players, and he could 
think out the situation as he stood at her 
side. 

She meant to marry—him; she loved — 
handsome, gay, selfish Jack Brunton. How 
could he punish her? 

His look dwelt upon her stormy, lovely 
face: why had he been blind to the misery 
of those tempestuous eyes ? 

She was miserable—there, close to him ; 
and the very sense of 
nearness, the light brush¬ 
ing of her sleeve against 
his coat, was happiness 
to him. It seemed both 
curious and horrible. 

What should he do ? 

The dignified thing to 
do would be to wait, as 
Hay ter advised. 

And what then? 

Then, by degrees, by 
slow degrees, Brunton 
might win back the 
heart he had slighted, 
and Thorold must stand 
aside and watch. 

In a flash of insight, 
he saw that this could 
not be. 

It was trn Intel 

She had evoked his 
love, for her own pur¬ 
poses ; now it lay there 
in her path, a living force 
to be reckoned with. 

Thorold was quiet 
and undemonstrative, 
but he was also dogged ; 
and he loved fair and 
honourable dealings. 

When the first hurry 
of his feelings had swept 
by, and the mists began 
to clear, he knew that 
he must fight for his 
happiness. He could not let things take 
their course. During these last few weeks of 
illumination, he had seen in Jacynth many 
signs of nobility of character: he recalled 
small sayings, acts apparently trivial, which 
seemed to him the index of a lofty mind. 
He would not surrender her to Brunton. 
He would fight for her—one decisive battle. 

She looked up, and his eyes startled her. 
A jesting remark upon his silence was on her 
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lips, but it died away. She was not exactly 
frightened ; but she held her breath 

** Jacynth,” said her sister, “ we must go. 
Remember, we have to go to the Gilberts* 
ball to-night” 

“Oh, is the Gilberts' ball to-night ?” asked 
Thorold. 

“Yes; and even father and mother are 
going, because it's Tom's coming of age, and 
we are such old friends.” 

As they left the field, Thorold found a 
moment to speak to Jacynth unheard. 

“ Will you make some excuse and stay away 
from the ball to-night? 
I must see you alone, 
and in your house that 
is not easy. I have a 
special reason for asking 
—will you do it?” 

** Yes,"' replied 
Jacynth. Only that 
word, but he relied 
upon her. 

But as he put the two 
girls into a hansom out¬ 
side the ground he did 
not look into her eyes, 
as lately he was wont to 
do. His glance was fixed 
upon the distance, and 
his face was stern and set 
It stirred a sudden 
tumult in Jacynth's 
heart. - 

He found her alone, 
as she had promised. 
She had dressed for the 
ball and then pleaded 
headache, and she rather 
looked as if the plea 
were true. 

He was very grave as 
he shook hands, and he 
made her sit on a sofa, 
himself taking a low 
chair opposite* 

11 IVe will not talk of 
general subjects,” he 
said. “You will know I could not take the 
extreme course of asking you to see me 
privately except on a matter of great import¬ 
ance. I come to give you a piece of 
information, and to ask you a question. The 
two, at first sight, may seem irrelevant, but 
I think you will admit their connection. 
Do you remember Miss Dow, an American 
girl, to whom we were introduced at 
Sonning ? ” 
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“Yes,” the girl said, with an aspect of 
great astonishment; “ I do.” 

“ I hear she is to be married,” he said, 
firmly, “ to ”—in the silence he could almost 
hear the girl’s heart beat—“ to the Honour¬ 
able James Lovatt.” 

She raised her eyes to him with a strange 
look. 

“Well?” 

“ That is the news I had to tell; the thing 
I wished you to know. Now for the question.” 
He paused; then, suddenly looking up, he 
held her eyes with his own, and, reaching out 
a hand, laid it over hers, which rested on her 
knee. 

“ This being so —will you marry me ? ” 

The colour rushed into her pale face ; she 
sharply snatched her hand from the heavy 
pressure of his, and held' it, with the other, 
against the silk and lace that covered her 
heart. 

“ What is it you mean ? I do not under¬ 
stand !” 

“ I have more to say, if you will listen. 

. . . 1 love you. I began to love you at 

the Private View of the New Gallery this 
spring. Since that my love has grown every 
day. I should have put my question before 
this but for lack of opportunity. Now, I am 
thankful that I waited till to-day. I have 
asked my question : in giving your answer I 
want you to consider one thing.” 

He slightly moved his position, so as not 
quite to face her. The lovely, changing, 
ashamed face appealed to every sensation the 
man possessed. If he was to win this fight 
upon which he was engaged, he must keep 
his head—and, if he was to keep his head, 
he must not look at her too often. 

“ I want you to consider this one thing— 
namely, that this fact of my love for you is 
your own doing. You called my love into 
being by your own act. We had been mere 
acquaintances for four years; mere acquain¬ 
tances we might have remained for ever had 
you not, as it were, drawn back the veil, and 
looked at me as you really are. There are 
some men to whom, as Cristina’s lover said, 
you might have discovered all your soul, and 
yet left theirs much as you found them. But 
I’m not like that. Did you know it, when 
you chose me for the weapon with which to 
wound the man who had slighted you? You 
do not speak; but you understand. Now at 
last I must question you, and you must 
answer me, for I have the right to be 
answered. You called this love into exist¬ 
ence : can you satisfy it ? ” 

There was silence. Thorold waited, 
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trembling in every nerve. He waited, as 
may the duellist, to see how deeply he had 
pierced his opponent. 

Jacynth seemed to hesitate. Should she 
feign not to understand ? No ; she was an 
honest girl, and she could not. But how to 
answer him ? 

Stooping forwards, she rested her elbows 
on her knees and hid her face in her hands. 
Though she was wholly innocent of any such 
design, the movement brought her hair very 
close to Thorold’s lips. He grew pale, and 
leaned back in his chair, bracing himself 
against the weakness that would ruin his 
cause. 

Then, suddenly, she lifted her pale cheeks 
and wet eyes and faced him. 

' “ I see,” she said, “ I owe it to you to be 
honest with you. I will tell the truth .... 
in .... in confidence, of course. But I 
know you are honest, too-■” 

“ You do me no more than justice.” 

“ I did care for Mr. Brunton. I did 
deliberately try to attract you .... to be 
revenged on him, I suppose. But you can¬ 
not think I should accept him now, should 
he turn to me on being disappointed of the 
richer prize. You have told me truths— 
hideous truths about myself. You had— 
some right to censure me; I have behaved 
very ill. All the reparation I can make, I do 
make—this confession, and a decided refusal 
of your offer of—marriage.” 

She rose to her feet as if she would end" 
the interview, and moved a few steps in the 
direction of the door. She was very white— 
he thought he had never seen her look so 
noble or so beautiful. 

He stepped before her. “ You forget! 
This love of mine, which you created—you 
cannot kill it. What will you do with it ? ” 

“ Is it not dead ? ” she asked, with a 
wintry, scornful smile. “ It must be a robust 
love that could survive my confession.” 

“ Do you not know that love is immortal ? ” 
he asked. “ It cannot die. You may begin — 
you cannot end—it.” 

She gave a little, deprecating moan. 

“ You are relentless.” 

“ I want to argue out this thing. For 
what reason do you refuse me?” 

“ For what reason ? What else could I do ? ” 

“ Because you love Jack Brunton ? ” 

She interrupted haughtily. “ I do not 
love him.” 

“ Because you do not love me, then ? ” 

She hesitated. 

“ I like you too. much to wish to injure 
you,” she faltered, her eves on the ground. 
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“You are not injuring me, if you give me 
what I ask for—yourself, I only stipulate 
that you do give me that: I will not take 
less.” 

She paused; at length she spoke, slowly, 

“ I meant to marry you—if you asked me. 
And — to do my duty — to forget all this 
madness. But I did not know then that you 
had so much penetration—nor that your ideas 
were so—high. Now there has been truth 
between us. I am degraded in your eyes. 
Could I marry a man who despised me—who 


has laid on me a vile accu¬ 
sation which I—cannot even 
deny ? ” 

“You do me injustice,” 
he said, still schooling him¬ 
self to be temperate and 
judicial, though every 
vibrating word she let fall 
half intoxicated him, show¬ 
ing, as it did, the value of 
this prize, the truth of his 
judgment of her worth, 
“You do me injustice; 
I have told you that I love 
you — can love live with 
contempt ? Passion may, 
not love. What I feel for 
you is the marriage of the 
two— the strongest union 
God has made. Do you 
know what love is like? 
Have you felt it? Shall I 
teach you ? ” 

Not violently, not im¬ 
pulsively, but strongly he 
put his arm round her. She 
started, but did not draw 
herself away. He drew her 
closer, and, putting out his 
other hand, he laid it on 
her soft hair, pressing her 
head against his shoulder. 

“ Look at me,” he said ; 
and, with a mighty effort, 
still he spoke calmly. 

She lifted her eyes obedi¬ 
ently ; and then, as they met 
his, she caught the glad, mysterious smile that 
was rising from their depths and trembling 
on his lips, and smiled in answer to it. 
i4 [acynth ! ” 

“ Yes—what is it ? ” 

“ If [ack Brunton came in now—by that 
door?” 

She started violently, but not away from 
him—nearer to his side ; and she caught his 
wrist with her tense fingers. 

“Jacynth—love—have I conquered?” 

“ Yes ! yes ! yes ! ” 
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But he never got there. As he Was going 
down Long Acre some unaccountable impulse 
turned him aside out of that street towards 
Covent Garden, which was just waking to its 
nocturnal activities. He saw the market in 
front of him—a queer effect of glowing yellow 
lights and busy black figures. He became 
aware of a shouting, and perceived a figure 
turn the corner by the hotel and run swiftly 
towards him. He knew at once that it was 
Mr. Bessel But it was Mr, Bessel trans¬ 
figured. He was hat¬ 
less and dishevelled, 
his collar was tom 
open, he grasped a 
bone-handle walking- 
cane near the ferrule 
end, and his mouth 
was pulled awry. And 
he ran, with agile 
strides, very rapidly. 

Their encounter was 
e affair of an instant 
Bejsel ! cried 
Vincent, 

* The running man 
gave no sign of recog¬ 
nition either of Mr. 

\V in cent or of his own 
* name. Instead, he 
cut at his friend sav* 
agely with the stick, 
hitting him m the 
face within an inch of 
the eye. Mr, Vincent, 
stunned and aston¬ 
ished, staggered back, 
lost his footing, and 
fell heavily on the 
pavement. It seemed 
to him that Mr. Bessel 
leapt over him as he 
fell When he looked 
again Mr, Bessel had vanished, and a police¬ 
man and a number of garden porters and 
salesmen were rushing past towards Long 
Acre in hot pursuit. 

With the assistance of several passers- 
by — for the whole street was speedily 
alive with running people—Mr. Vincent 
struggled to his feet. Ho at once became 
the centre of a crowd greedy to see his injury. 
A multitude of voices competed to reassure 
him of his safety, and then to tell him of the 
behaviour of the madman, as they regarded 
Mr. Bessel He had suddenly appeared in 
the middle of the market screaming “ Lift! 
Life!** striking left and right with a blood¬ 
stained walking-stick, and dancing and 
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shouting with laughter at each successful 
blow, A lad and two women had broken 
heads, and he had smashed a man's wrist; 
a little child had been knocked insensible, 
and for a time he had driven everyone 
before him, so furious and resolute had 
his behaviour been. Then he made a 
raid upon a coffee stall, hurled its paraffin 
flare through the window of the [wst office, 
and fled laughing, after stunning the foremost 
of the two policemen who had the pluck to 

charge-him. 

Mr. Vincent's first 
impulse was naturally 
to join in the pursuit 
of his friend, in order 
if possible to save him 
from the violence of 
the indignant people. 
But his action was 
slow, the blow had 
half stunned him, and 
while this was still no 
more than a resolu¬ 
tion came the news, 
shouted through the 
crowd, that Mr, Bessel 
had eluded his pur¬ 
suers, At first Mr, 
Vincent could scarcely 
credit this, but the 
universality of the 
report, and presently 
the dignified return 
of two futile police¬ 
men, convinced him. 
After some aimless 
inquiries he returned 
towards Staple Inn, 
padding a handker¬ 
chief to a now very 
painful nose. 

He was angry and 
astonished and perplexed* It appeared to him 
indisputable that Mr, Bessd must have gone 
violently mad in the midst of his experiment 
in thought transference, but why that should 
make him appear with a sad white face in 
Mr. Vincent's dreams seemed a problem 
beyond solution. He racked his brains 
in vain to explain this. It seemed to him 
at last that not simply Mr. Bessel, but the 
order of things must be insane. But he 
could think of nothing to do. He shut him¬ 
self carefully into his room, lit his fire—it was 
a gas fire with asbestos bricks—and, fearing 
fresh dreams if he went to bed, remained 
bathing his injured face, or holding up books 
in a vain attempt to read, until dawn. 
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Throughout that vigil he had a curious- 
persuasion that Mr, Bessel was endeavour¬ 
ing to speak to him, but he would not let 
himself attend to any such belief. 

About dawn, his physical fatigue asserted 
itself, and he went to bed and slept at 
last in spite of dreaming. He rose late, 
untested and anxious and in considerable 
facial pain. The morning papers had no 
news of Mr, Bessel s aberration — it had 
come too late for them. Mr. Vincent's per¬ 
plexities, to which the fever of his bruise 
added fresh irritation, became at last intoler¬ 
able, and, after a fruitless visit to the Albany, 
he went down to St, Paul’s Churchyard to 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Bessel's partner, and, so far as 
Mr. Vincent knew, his nearest friend. 

He was sur¬ 
prised to learn 
that Mr. Hart, 
although he knew 
nothing of the out¬ 
break, had also 
been disturbed by 
a vision, the very 
vision that Mr. 

Vincent had seen 
—Mr, Bessel, 
white and dis¬ 
hevelled, pleading 
earnestly by his 
gestures for help. 

That was his im¬ 
pression of the 
import of his 
signs, tL I was just 
going to look him 
up in the Albany 
when you arrived,' 1 
said Mr. Hart. 

“ I was so sure of 
something being 
wrong with him/ 1 
As the outcome 
of their consulta¬ 
tion the two gen¬ 
tlemen decided 
to inquire at Scot¬ 
land Yard for news of their missing friend, 
“ He is bound to be laid by the heels,” 
said Mr, Hart 44 He can't go on at that 
pace fot long,” But the police authorities 
had not laid Mr. Bessel by the heels. They 
confirmed Mr. Vincent's overnight experi¬ 
ences and added fresh circumstances, some 
of an even graver character than those he 
knew—a list of smashed glass along the upper 
half of Tottenham Court Road, an attack 
upon a policeman in Hampstead Road, and 
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an atrocious assault upon a woman. All 
these outrages were committed between half- 
past twelve and a quarter to two in the 
morning, and between those hours—and, 
indeed,“from the very moment of Mr, BessePs 
first rush from his rooms at half-past nine in 
the evening—they could trace the deepening 
violence of his fantastic career. For the last 
hour, at least from before one, that is, until a 
quarter to two, he had run amuck through 
London, eluding with amazing agility every 
effort to stop or capture him. 

But after a quarter to two he had vanished. 
Up to that hour witnesses were multitudinous. 
Dozens of people had seen him, fled from 
him or pursued him, and then things suddenly 
came to an end. At a quarter to two he had 

been seen running 
down the Euston 
Road towards 
Baker Street, flour¬ 
ish ing a can of 
burning colza oil 
and jerking 
splashes of flame 
therefrom at the 
windows of the 
houses he passed. 
But none of the 
policemen on 
Euston Road be¬ 
yond the Waxwork 
Exhibition, nor 
any of those in 
the side streets 
down which he 
must have passed 
had he left the 
Fusion Road, had 
seen anything of 
him. Abruptly he 
disappeared. 
Nothing of his sub- 
sequent doings 
came to light in 
spite of the keenest 
inquiry. 

Here was a 
fresh astonishment for Mr. Vincent. He 
had found considerable comfort in Mr. ; 
Hart's conviction ; “ He is bound to be 
laid by the heels before long,” and in that 
assurance he had been able to suspend his 
mental perplexities. But any fresh develop¬ 
ment seemed destined to add new impos¬ 
sibilities to a pile already heaped beyond the 
powers of his acceptance. He found himself 
doubting whether his memory might not have 
played him some grotesque trick, debating 
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whether any of these things could possibly 
have happened; and in the afternoon he 
hunted up Mr. Hart again to share the in¬ 
tolerable weight on his mind. He found 
Mr Hart engaged with a well-known private 
detective, but as that gentleman accomplished 
nothing in this case, we need not enlarge 
upon his proceedings. 

All that day Mr Bessels whereabouts 
eluded an unceasingly active inquiry* and all 
that night And all that day there was a 
persuasion in the hack of Mr, Vincent's mind 
that Mr. Bessel sought his attention* and all 
through the night Mr. Bessel with a tear- 
stained face of anguish pursued him through 
his dreams. And whenever he saw Mr, 
Bessel in his dreams he also saw a number 
of other faces* vague but malignant, that 
seemed to be pursuing Mr. Bessel. 

It was on the following day* Sunday, that 
Mr. Vincent thought of the remarkable 
stories of Mrs. Bullock, the medium, who 
was then attracting attention for the first 
time in London. He determined to consult 
her. She was stopping at the house of that 
well - known 
inquirer, Dr, 

Wilson Paget* 
and Mr Vincent, 
although he had 
never met that 
gentleman be* 
fore, repaired to 
him forthwith 
with the inten¬ 
tion of invoking 
her help, But 
scarcely had he 
mentioned the 
name of Bessel 
when Doctor 
Paget interrupted 
him. “Last night 
—just at the 
end,* he said* 

“we had a com¬ 
munication,” 

He left the room, and returned with a slate 
on which were certain words written in a 
handwriting, shaky indeed, but indisputably 
the handwriting of Mr, Bessel ! 

14 How did you get this?” said Mr, 

Vincent “ Do you mean-? * 

“ We got it last night,” said Doctor Paget. 
With numerous interruptions from Mr, 
Vincent* he proceeded to explain how the 
writing had been obtained* It appears that 
in her seances, Mrs* Bullock passes into 
a condition of trance, her eyes rolling up 
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in a strange way under her eyelids* and 
her body becoming rigid. She then begins 
to talk very rapidly* usually tn voices other 
than her own. At the same time one or 
both of her hands may become active, and 
if slates and pencils are provided they will 
then write messages simultaneously with and 
quite independently of the flow of words 
from her mouth* By many she is considered 
an even more remarkable medium than the 
celebrated Mrs, Piper. It was one of these 
messages, the one written by her left hand, 
that Mr* Vincent now had before him. It con¬ 
sisted of eight words written disconnectedly 
“ George Bessel , , , * trial excav n - . , , , 
Baker Street , , * , help , * * - starvation,” 
Curiously enough, neither Doctor Paget nor 
the two other inquirers who were present had 
heard of the disappearance of Mr, Bessel— 
the news of it appeared only in the evening 
papefe of Saturday—and they had put the 
message aside with many others of a vague 
and enigmatical sort that Mrs, Bullock has 
from time to time delivered. 

When Doctor Paget heard Mr. Vincent’s 

story, he gave 
himself at once 
with great energy 
to the pursuit of 
this clue to the 
discovery of Mr, 
Bessel, It would 
serve no useful 
purpose here to 
describe the in¬ 
quiries of Mr. 
Vincent and him¬ 
self; suffice it 
that the clue was 
a genuine one, 
and that Mr, 
Bessel was actu¬ 
ally discovered 
by its aid. 

He was found 
at the bottom 
of a detached 
shaft which had been sunk and abandoned 
at the commencement of the work for the 
new electric railway near Baker Street 
Station, His arm and leg and two ribs 
were broken. The shaft is protected by a 
hoarding nearly 20 ft, high, and over this* 
incredible as it seems, Mr, Bessel, a stout* 
middle-aged gentleman, must have scrambled 
in order to fall down the shaft. He was 
saturated in colza oil, and the smashed tin 
lay beside him, but luckily the flame had 
been extinguished by his fall. And his 
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have been inspired. No one man led, 
however, in this crowd. Each man was 
a leader in himself, and the anger at 
the punishment of the raiders ended in 
nothing but growing bitterness* 


It is also a truth gained from continued 
study of crowds and their emotions that 
the multitude is always ready to listen to 
a strong-willed man who can impose him¬ 
self upon it. No political purpose can 
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Rhodes at different 
periods of his 
career is intended 
merely to show 
the submission 
of the crowd to a 
strong-willed man 
and the admira¬ 
tion of the crowd 
for him* The men 
of the past who 
have exerted the 
greatest fascination 
upon, and have 
stirred the soul 
of, crowds have 
themselves first 
been fascinated 
by the religious 
or political creeds 
which they ex¬ 
press. The ideals 
of this well-known 
.South African 
statesman, his Im¬ 
perialism, and the 
tenacity with which 
he has evidently 
clung to one pur¬ 
pose are probably 
the reason for the 

be expressed in this article, and our introduc- enthusiasm with which he was met on his 
tion of two or three illustrations showing the arrival in Port Elizabeth and in Cape Town, 
crowds which have met the Right Hon, Cecil as shown in our illustrations. 
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craving for life that was their one link with 
existence. 

It says much for his resolution that,amidst 
the swarming cloud of these noiseless spirits 
of evil, he could still think of Mr. Vincent. 
He made a violent effort of will and found 
himself, he knew not how, stooping towards 
Staple Inn, saw Vincent sitting attentive and 
alert in his arm-chair by the fire. 

And clustering also about him, as they 
clustered ever about all that lives and breathes, 
was another multitude of these vain, voiceless 
shadows, longing, desiring, seeking some 
loophole into life. 

For a space Mr. Bessel sought ineffectually 
to attract his friend’s attention. He tried to 
get in front of his eyes, to move the objects 
in his room, to touch him. But Mr. Vincent 
remained unmoved, ignorant of the being 
that was so close to his own. The strange 
something that Mr. Bessel has compared to a 
sheet of glass separated them impermeably. 

And at last Mr. Bessel did a desperate 
thing. I have told how that in some strange 
way he could see not only the outside of a 
man as we see him, but within. He 
extended his shadowy hand and thrust his 
vague black fingers, as it seemed, through the 
heedless brain. 

Then, suddenly, Mr. Vincent started like 
a man who recalls his attention from wander¬ 
ing thoughts, and it seemed to Mr. Bessel 
that a little dark-red body situated in the 
middle of Mr. Vincent’s brain swelled and 
glowed as he did so. Since that experience 
he has been shown anatomical figures of the 
brain, and he knows now that this is that 
useless structure, as doctors call it, the pineal 
. eye. For, strange as it will seem to many, 
we have, deep in our brains—where it cannot 
possibly see any earthly light—an eye ! At 
the time this, with the rest of the internal 
anatomy of the brain, was quite new to him. 
At the sight of its changed appearance, how¬ 
ever, he thrust forth his finger and, rather 
fearful still of the consequences, touched this 
little spot. And instantly Mr. Vincent 
started, and Mr. Bessel knew that he was 
seen. 

And at that instant it came to Mr. Bessel 
that evil had happened to his body, and 
behold ! a great wind blew through all that 
world of shadows and tore him away. So 
strong was this persuasion, that he thought 
no more of Mr. Vincent, but turned about 
forthwith, and all the countless faces drove 
back with him like leaves before a gale. 
But he returned too late. In an instant he 
saw the body that he had left inert and 
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collapsed—lying, indeed, like the body of a 
man just dead—had arisen, had arisen by 
virtue of some strength and will beyond his 
own. It stood with staring eyes, stretching 
its limbs in dubious fashion. 

For a moment he watched it in wild 
dismay, and then he stooped towards it. 
But the pane of glass had closed against 
him again, and he was foiled. He beat 
himself passionately against this, and all 
about him the spirits of evil grinned and 
pointed and mocked. He gave way to 
furious anger. He compares himself to a 
bird that has fluttered heedlessly into a room 
and is beating at the window-pane that holds 
it back from freedom. 

And behold ! the little body that had once 
been his was now dancing with delight. He 
saw it shouting, though he could not hear its 
shouts; he saw the violence of its movements 
grow. He watched it fling his cherished 
furniture about in the mad delight of 
existence, rend his books apart, smash 
bottles, drink heedlessly from the jagged 
fragments, leap and smite in a passionate 
acceptance of living. He watched these 
actions in paralyzed astonishment. Then 
once more he hurled himself against the 
impassable barrier, and then, with all that 
crew of mocking ghosts about him, hurried 
back in dire confusion to Vincent to tell him 
of the outrage that had come upon him. 

But the brain of Vincent was now closed 
against apparitions, and the disembodied 
Mr. Bessel pursued him in vain as he hurried 
out into Holborn to call a cab. Foiled 
and terror-stricken, Mr. Bessel swept back 
again, to find his desecrated body whooping 
in a glorious frenzy down the Burlington 
Arcade. 

And now the attentive reader begins to 
understand Mr. Bessel’s interpretation of the 
first part of this strange story. The being 
whose frantic rush through London had 
inflicted so much injury and disaster had 
indeed Mr. Bessel’s body, but it was not Mr. 
Bessel. It was an evil spirit out of that 
strange world beyond existence, into which 
Mr. Bessel had so rashly ventured. For 
twenty hours it held possession of him, and 
for all those twenty hours the dispossessed 
spirit-body of Mr. Bessel was going to and 
fro in that unheard-of middle world of 
shadows seeking help in vain. 

He spent many hours beating at the minds 
of Mr. Vincent and of his friend Mr. Hart. 
Each, as we know, he roused by his efforts. 
But the language that might convey his situa¬ 
tion to these helpers across the gulf he did 
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not know ; his feeble fingers groped vainly 
and powerlessly in their brains. Once, 
indeed, as we have already told, he was able 
to turn Mr, Vincent aside from his path so 
that he encountered the stolen body in its 
career, but he could not make him under¬ 
stand the thing that had happened : he was 
unable to draw any help from that 
encounter. . . . 

All through those hours the persuasion 
was overwhelming in Mr. Bessel’s mind 
that presently the body would be killed by its 
furious tenant, and he would have to remain 
in this shadow-land for evermore. So that 
those long hours were a growing agony of 
fear. And ever 
as he hurried to 
and fro in his 
ineffectual ex¬ 
citement in- 
n umerable 
spirits of that 
world about 
him mobbed 
him and con¬ 
fused his mind. 

And ever an 
envious ap¬ 
plauding multi¬ 
tude poured 
after their suc¬ 
cessful fellow as 
he went upon 
his glorious 
career. 

For that, it 
would seem, 
must be the life 
of these bodi¬ 
less things of 
this world that 
is the shadow 
of our world. 

Ever they 
watch, coveting 
a way into a mortal body, in order that they 
may descend, as furies and frenzies, as 
violent lusts and mad, strange impulses, 
rejoicing in the body they have won. For 
Mr. Bessel was not the only human soul 
in that place. Witness the fact that he 
met first one, and afterwards several 
shadows of men, men like himself, it 
seemed, who had lost their bodies even 
it may be as he had lost his, and wan¬ 
dered, despairingly, in that lost world that 
is neither life nor death. They could not 
speak because that world is silent, yet he 
knew them for men because of their dim 


human bodies, and because of the sadness of 
their faces. 

But how they had come into that world he 
could not tell, nor where the bodies they had 
lost might be, whether they still raved about 
the earth, or whether they were closed for 
ever in death against return. That they were 
the spirits of the dead neither he nor I 
believe. But Doctor Wilson Paget thinks 
they are the rational souls of men who are 
lost in madness on the earth. 

At last Mr, Bessel chanced upon a place 
where a little crowd of such disembodied silent 
creatures was gathered, and thrusting through 
them he saw below a brightly-lit room, and 

four or five 
quiet gentle¬ 
men and a 
woman, a stout- 
i sh wo m a n 
dressed in 
black bomba¬ 
zine and sitting 
awkwardly in a 
chair with her 
head thrown 
back. He knew 
her from her 
portraits to be 
Mrs. Bullock, 
the mediurru 
And he per¬ 
ceived that 
tracts and 
structures in her brain glowed 
and stirred as he had seen 
the pineal eye in the brain 
of Mr. Vincent glow. The 
light was very fitful i some- 
tunes it was a broad illumin¬ 
ation, and sometimes merely 
a faint twilight spot, and it 
shifted slowly about her 
brain. She kept on talking 
and writing with one hand 
And Mr. Bessel saw that the crowding shadows 
of men about him, and a great multitude 
of the shadow spirits of that shadow land, 
were all striving and thrusting to touch the 
lighted regions of her brain. As one 
gained her brain or another was thrust 
away, her voice and the writing of her hand 
changed. So that what she said w f as dis¬ 
orderly and confused for the most part ; now 
a fragment or one soul's message, and now a 
fragment of another’s, and now she babbled 
the insane fancies of the spirits of vain 
desire, Then Mr. Bessel understood that 
she spoke for the spirit that had touch of 
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her, and he began to struggle very furiously 
towards her. But he was on the outside of 
the erow'd and at that time he could not 
reach her, and at last, growing anxious, he 
went away to find what had happened mean¬ 
while to his body. 

For a long time he went to and fro seeking 
it in vain and fearing that it must have been 
killed, and then he found it at the bottom of 
the shaft in Baker Street, writhing furiously 
and cursing with pain. Its leg and an arm 
and two ribs had been broken by its fall 
Moreover, the evil spirit was angry because 
his time had been so short and because of 
the pain—making violent movements and 
casting his body about. 

And at that Mr, Bessel returned with 
redoubled earnestness to the room where the 
stance was going on. and so soon as he had 
thrust himself within sight of the place he 
saw* one of the men who stood about 
the medium looking at his watch as if he 
meant that the seance should presently 
end. At that a great number of the 
shadows who had been striving turned away 
with gestures of despair. But the thought 
that the seance was almost over only made 
Mr. Bessel the more earnest, and he struggled 
so stoutly with his will against the others 
that presently he gained the woman’s brain. 
It chanced that just at that moment it glowed 


very brightly, and in that instant she wrote 
the message that Doctor Wilson Paget [ire- 
served. And then the other shadows and the 
cloud of evil spirits about him had thrust 
Mr. Bessel away from her, and for all the rest 
of the seance he could regain her no more. 

So he went back and watched through the 
long hours at the bottom of the shaft where 
the evil spirit lay in the stolen body it had 
maimed, writhing and cursing, and weeping 
and groaning, and learning the lesson of 
pain. And towards dawn the thing he had 
waited for happened, and brain glow'ed 
brightly and the evil spirit came out, and 
Mr. Bessel entered the body he had feared 
he should never enter again. As he did 
so, the silence — the brooding silence — 
ended; he heard the tumult of traffic and 
the voices of people overhead, and that 
strange world that is the shadow of our 
world —■ the dark and silent shadows of 
desire and the shadows of lost men— 
vanished dean away. 

He lay there for the space of about three 
hours before he was found. And in spite of 
the pain and suffering of his wounds, and of 
the dim, damp place in which he lay ; in 
spite of the tears—wrung from him by his 
physical distress—his heart was full of glad¬ 
ness to know that he was nevertheless back 
once more in the kind !* 1 world of men. 
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R, BESSEL was the senior 
partner in the firm of Bessel, 
Hart, and Brown, of St Paul's 
Churchyard, and for many 
years he was well known among 
those interested in psychical 
research as a liberal-minded and conscientious 
investigator* He was an unmarried man, 
and instead of living in the suburbs, after the 
fashion of his class, he occupied rooms in the 
Albany, near Piccadilly. He was particularly 
interested in the questions of thought trans¬ 
ference and of apparitions of the living, and 
in November, 1896, he commenced a series 
of experiments in conjunction with Mr. 
Vincent, of Staple Inn, in order to test the 
alleged possibility of projecting an apparition 
of oneself by force of will through space. 

Their experiments were conducted in the 
following manner: At a pre-arranged hour 
Mr. Bessel shut himself in one of his rooms 
in the Albany and Mr. Vincent in his sitting- 
room in Staple Inn, and each then fixed his 
mind as resolutely as possible on the other. 
Mr. Bessel had acquired the art of self- 
hypnotism, and, so far as he could, he at¬ 
tempted first to hypnotize himself and then to 
project himself as a “phantom of the living” 
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across the intervening space of nearly two 
miles into Mr. Vincent’s apartment. On 
several evenings this was tried without any 
satisfactory result, but on the fifth or sixth 
occasion Mr. Vincent did actually see or 
imagine be saw an apparition of Mr. Bessel 
standing in his room. He states that the 
appearance, although brief, was very vivid 
and real. He noticed that Mr. Bessel’s face 
was white and his expression anxious, and, 
moreover, that his hair was disordered. For 
a moment Mr, Vincent, in spite of his state 
of expectation, was too surprised to speak or 
move, and in that moment it seemed to him 
as though the figure glanced over its shoulder 
and incontinently vanished. 

It had been arranged that an attempt 
should be made to photograph any phantasm 
seen, but Mr. Vincent had not the instant 
presence of mind to snap the camera that 
lay ready on the table beside him, and when 
he did so he was too late. Greatly elated, 
however, even by this partial success, he 
made a note of the exact time, and at once 
took a cab to the Albany to inform Mr. 
Bessel of this result. 

He was surprised to find Mr. Bessel’s 
outer door standing open to the night, and 
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the inner apartments lit and in an extra¬ 
ordinary disorder. An empty champagne 
magnum lay smashed upon the floor; its 
neck had been broken off against the inkpot 
on the bureau and lay beside it. An octa¬ 
gonal occasional table, which carried a 
bronze statuette and a number of choice 
books, had been rudely overturned, and 
down the primrose paper of the wall inky 
fingers had been drawn, as it seemed for the 
mere pleasure of defilement. One of the 
delicate chintz curtains had been violently 
torn from its rings and thrust upon the fire, 
so that the smell of its smouldering filled the 
room. Indeed, the whole place was dis¬ 
arranged in the strangest fashion. For a 
few minutes Mr. Vincent, who had entered 
sure of finding Mr. Bessel in his easy chair 
awaiting him, could scarcely believe his eyes, 
and stood staring helplessly at these un¬ 
anticipated things. 

Then, full of a vague sense of calamity, he 
sought the porter at the entrance lodge. 
“Where is Mr. Bessel?” he asked. “Do 
you know that "11 the furniture is broken in 
Mr. Bessel’s rc^m?” The porter said 
nothing, but, obeying his gestures, came at 
once to Mr. Bessel’s apartment to see the 
state of affairs. “This settles it,” he said, 
surveying the lunatic confusion. “I didn’t 
know of this. Mr. Bessel’s gone off. He’s 
mad ! ” 

He then proceeded to tell Mr. Vincent 
that about half an hour previously, that is 
to say, at about the time of Mr. Bessel’s 
apparition in Mr. Vincent’s rooms, the 
missing gentleman had rushed out of the 
gates of the Albany into Vigo Street, hatless 
and with disordered hair, and had vanished 
into the direction of Bond Street. “ And as 
he went past me,” said the porter, “ he 
laughed—a sort of gasping laugh, with his 
mouth open and his eyes glaring—I tell you, 
sir, he fair scared me !—like this.” 

According to his imitation it was anything 
but a pleasant laugh. “ He waved his hand, 
with all his fingers crooked and clawing— 
like that. And he said, in a sort of fierce 
whisper, * Life /’ Just that one word, 
'Life!'” 

“ Dear me,” said Mr. Vincent. “Tut, tut,” 
and “ Dear me ! ” He could think of nothing 
else to say. He was naturally very much 
surprised. He turned from the room to the 
porter and from the porter to the room in 
gravest perplexity. Beyond his suggestion 
that probably Mr. Bessel would come back 
presently and explain what had happened, 
th?ir CQnversafion w^s unable to proceed. 


“It might be a sudden tooth-ache,” said 
the porter, “ a very sudden and violent tooth¬ 
ache, jumping on him suddenly-like and 
driving him wild. I’ve broken things myself 

before now in such a case.” He 

thought. “ If it was, why should he say * life ’ 
to me as he went past ? ” 

Mr. Vincent did not know. Mr. Bessel 
did not return, and at last Mr. Vincent, having 
done some more helpless staring, and 
having addressed a note of brief inquiry 
and left it in a conspicuous position on the 
bureau, returned in a very perplexed frame 
of mind to his own premises in Staple Inn. 
This affair had given him a shock. He 
was at a loss to account for Mr. Bessel’s con¬ 
duct on any sane hypothesis. He tried to 
read, but he could not do so; he went for a 
short walk, and was so preoccupied that he 
narrowly escaped a cab at the top of Chan¬ 
cery Lane; and at last—a full hour before 
his usual time—he went to bed. For a con¬ 
siderable time he could not sleep because of 
his memory of the silent confusion of Mr. 
Bessel’s apartment, and when at length he 
did attain an uneasy slumber it was at once 
disturbed by a very vivid and distressing 
dream of Mr. Bessel. 

He saw Mr. Bessel gesticulating wildly, 
and with his face white and contorted. And, 
inexplicably mingled with his appearance, 
suggested perhaps by his gestures, was an 
intense fear, an urgency to act. He even 
believes that he heard the voice of his fellow 
experimenter calling distressfully to him, 
though at the time he considered this to be 
an illusion. The vivid impression remained 
though Mr. Vincent awoke. For a space he 
lay awake and trembling in the darkness, 
possessed with that vague, unaccountable 
terror of unknown possibilities that comes 
out of dreams upon even the bravest 
men. But at last he roused himself, and 
turned over and went to sleep again, only 
for the dream to return with enhanced 
vividness. 

He awoke with such a strong conviction 
that Mr. Bessel was in overwhelming dis¬ 
tress and need of help that sleep was 
no longer possible. He was persuaded 
that his friend had rushed out to some 
dire calamity. For a time he lay reasoning 
vainly against this belief, but at last he 
gave way to it He arose, against all reason, 
lit his gas and dressed, and set out through 
the deserted streets—deserted, save for a 
noiseless policeman or so and the early news 
carts towards Vigo Street to inquire if Mr. 

Bessel ha 4 returned- 
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But he never got there. As he was going 
down Long Acre some unaccountable impulse 
turned him aside out of that street towards 
Covent Garden, which was just waking to its 
nocturnal activities. He saw the market in 
front of him—a queer effect of glowing yellow 
lights and busy black figures. He became 
aware of a shouting, and perceived a figure 
turn the corner by the hotel and run swiftly 
towards him. He knew at once that it was 
Mr. Bessel. But it was Mr, Bessel trans* 
figured. He was hat¬ 
less and jdi she veiled, 
his collar was torn 
open, he grasped a 
bone-handle walking- 
cane near the ferrule 
end, and his mouth 
was pulled awry. And 
he ran, with agile 
strides, very -rapidly. 

Their encounter was 
e affair of an instant 
BeJseJ ! ft cried 
Vincent. 

1 The running man 
gave no sign of recog¬ 
nition either of Mr, 

Vincent or of his own 
name. Instead, he 
cut at his friend sav¬ 
agely with the stick, 
hitting him in the 
face within an inch of 
the eye, Mr. Vincent, 
stunned and aston¬ 
ished, staggered back, 
lost his footing, and 
fell heavily on the 
pavement* It seemed 
to him that Mr, Bessel 
leapt over him as he 
fell. When he looked 
again Mr. Bessel had vanished, and a police¬ 
man and a number of garden porters and 
salesmen were rushing past towards Long 
Acre in hot pursuit. 

With the assistance of several passers- 
by — for the whole street was speedily 
alive with running people—Mr, Vincent 
struggled to his feet. He at once became 
the centre of a crowd greedy to see his injury, 
A multitude of voices competed to reassure 
him of his safety, and then to tell him of the 
behaviour of the madman, as they regarded 
Mr. Bessel He had suddenly appeared in 
the middle of the market screaming “ Lift! 
Life!" striking left and right with a blood¬ 
stained walking - stick, and dancing and 

VoLxvi-72. 
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shouting with laughter at each successful 
blow. A !ad and two women had broken 
heads, and he had smashed a man's wrist; 
a little child had been knocked insensible, 
and for a time he had driven everyone 
before him, so furious and resolute had 
his behaviour been. Then he made a 
raid upon a coffee stall, hurled its paraffin 
flare through the window of the post office, 
and fled laughing, after stunning the foremost 
of the two policemen who had the pluck to 

charge - him, 

Mr. Vincent's first 
impulse was naturally 
to join in the pursuit 
of his friend, in order 
if possible to save him 
from the violence of 
the indignant people* 
But his action was 
slow, the blow had 
half stunned him, and 
while this was still no 
more than a resolu¬ 
tion came the news, 
shouted through the 
crowd, that Mr, Bessel 
had eluded his pur¬ 
suers. At first Mr. 
Vincent could scarcely 
credit this, but the 
universality of the 
report, and presently 
the dignified return 
of two futile police¬ 
men, convinced him. 
After some aimless 
inquiries he returned 
towards Staple Inn, 
padding a handker¬ 
chief to a now very 
painful nose. 

He was angry and 
astonished and perplexed. It appeared to him 
indisputable that Mr. Bessel must have gone 
violently mad in the midst of his experiment 
in thought transference, but why that should 
make him appear with a sad white face in 
Mr, Vincent's dreams seemed a problem 
beyond solution. He racked his brains 
in vain to explain this. It seemed to him 
at last that not simply Mr. Bessel, but the 
order of things must be insane. But he 
could think of nothing to do. He shut him¬ 
self carefully into his room, lit his fire—it was 
a gas fire with asbestos bricks—and, fearing 
fresh dreams if he went to bed, remained 
bathing Iris injured face, or holding up books 
in a vain attempt to read, until dawn. 
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Throughout that vigil he had a curious 
persuasion that Mr. Bessel was endeavour¬ 
ing to speak to him, but he would not let 
himself attend to any such belief. 

About dawn, his physical fatigue asserted 
itself, and he went to bed and slept at 
last in spite of dreaming. He rose late, 
unrested and anxious and in considerable 
facial pain. The morning papers had no 
news of Mr, Bessel's aberration — it had 
come too late for them. Mr. Vincent’s per¬ 
plexities, to which the fever of his bruise 
added fresh irritation, became at last intoler¬ 
able, and, after a fruitless visit to the Albany, 
he went down to St. Paul’s Churchyard to 
Mr, Hart, Mr. Bessel’s partner, and, so far as 
Mr, Vincent knew, his nearest friend. 

He was sur¬ 
prised to learn 
that Mr, Hart, 
although he knew 
nothing of the out 
break, had also 
been disturbed by 
a vision, the very 
vision that Mr. 

Vincent had seen 
™Mr. Bessel, 
white and dis¬ 
hevelled, pleading 
earnestly by his 
gestures for help. 

That was his im¬ 
pression of the 
import of his 
signs, “ I was just 
going to look him 
up in the Albany 
when you arrived,” 
said Mr. Hart. 

“ I was so sure of 
something being 
wrong with him.” 

As the outcome 
of their consulta¬ 
tion the two gen¬ 
tlemen decided 
to inquire at Scot¬ 
land Yard for news of their missing friend. 
“He is bound to be laid by the heels, w 
said Mr, Hart. “He can’t go on at that 
pace for long.” But the police authorities 
had not laid Mr. Bessel by the heels. They 
confirmed Mr, Vincent’s overnight experi¬ 
ences and added fresh circumstances, some 
of an even graver character than those he 
knew—a list of smashed glass along the upper 
half of 'Tottenham Court Road, an attack 
upon a policeman in Hampstead Road, and 
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an atrocious assault upon a woman. All 
these outrages were committed betweefn half- 
past twelve and a quarter to two in the 
morning, and between those hours—and, 
indeed,from the very moment of Mr. Bessel’s 
first rush from his rooms at half-past nine in 
the evening—they could trace the deepening 
violence of his fantastic careen For the last 
hour, at least from before one, that is, until a 
quarter to two, he had run amuck through 
London, eluding with amazing agility every 
effort to stop or capture him. 

But after a quarter to tw'o he had vanished. 
Up to that hour witnesses were multitudinous. 
Dozens of people had seen him, fled from 
him or pursued him, and then things suddenly 
came to an end. At a quarter to two he had 

been seen running 
down the Euston 
Road towards 
Baker Street, flour- 
ishing a can of 
burning colza oil 
and jerking 
splashes of flame 
therefrom at the 
windows of the 
houses he passed. 
But none of the 
policemen on 
Euston Road be¬ 
yond the Waxwork 
Exhibition, nor 
any of those in 
the side streets 
down which he 
must have passed 
had he left the 
Euston Road, had 
seen anything of 
him. Abruptly Ik* 
disa ppea red . 
Nothing of his sub- 
sequent doings 
came to light in 
spite of the keenest 
inquiry* 

Here was a 
fresh astonishment for Mr. Vincent. He 
had found considerable comfort in Mr.* 
Hart’s conviction : “ He is bound to be 
laid by the heels before long,” and in that 
assurance he had been able to suspend his 
mental perplexities. But any fresh develop¬ 
ment seemed destined to add new impos¬ 
sibilities to a pile already heaped beyond the 
powers of his acceptance. He found himself 
doubting whether his memory might not have 
played him some grotesque trick, debating 
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whether any of these things could possibly 
have happened; and in the afternoon he 
hunted up Mr* Hart again to share the in¬ 
tolerable weight on his mind He found 
Mr. Hart engaged with a well-known private 
detective* but as that gentleman accomplished 
nothing in this case* we need not enlarge 
upon hts proceedings. 

All that day Mr. Bessel's whereabouts 
eluded an unceasingly active inquiry, and all 
that night. And all that day there was a 
persuasion in the back of Mr, Vincent’s mind 
that Mr. Bessel sought his attention, and all 
through the night Mr* Bessel with a tear- 
stained face of anguish pursued him through 
his dreams* And whenever he saw Mr. 
Bessel in his dreams he also saw a number 
of other faces, vague but malignant, that 
seemed to be pursuing Mr. Bessel. 

It was on the following day, Sunday, that 
Mr, Vincent thought of the remarkable 
stories of Mrs. Bullock, the medium, who 
was then attracting attention for the first 
time in London, He determined to consult 
her. She was stopping at the house of that 
well - known 
inquirer, Dr. 

Wilson Paget, 
and Mr. Vincent, 
although he had 
never met that 
gentleman be¬ 
fore, repaired to 
him forthwith 
with the inten¬ 
tion of invoking 
her help. But 
scarcely had he 
mentioned the 
name of Bessel 
when Doctor 
Paget interrupted 
him. “Last night 
— just at the 
end,” he said, 

“ we had a com¬ 
munication. 11 

He left the room, and returned with a slate 
on which were certain words written in a 
handwriting* shaky indeed, but indisputably 
the handwriting of Mr, Bessel ! 

“How did you get this?” said Mr. 
Vincent u 1 )o you mean-? ** 

“ We got it last night,” said Doctor Paget* 
With numerous interruptions from Mr, 
Vincent, he proceeded to explain how the 
writing had been obtained. It appears that 
in her seances, Mrs. Bullock passes into 
a condition of trance, her eyes rolling up 
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in a strange way under her eyelids, and 
her body becoming rigid. She then begins 
to talk very rapidly, usually in voices other 
than her own. At the same time one or 
both of her hands may become active, and 
if slates and pencils are provided they will 
then write messages simultaneously with and 
quite independently of the flow of words 
from her mouth. By many she is considered 
an even more remarkable medium than the 
celebrated Mrs* Piper* It was one of these 
messages, the one written by her left hand, 
that Mr. Vincent now had before him. It con¬ 
sisted of eight words written disconnectedly 
tl George Bessel . , * , trial excav^ * , * * 
Baker Street , * * * help * * * , starvation*” 
Curiously enough* neither Doctor Paget nor 
the two other inquirers who were present had 
heard of the disappearance of Mr* Bessel— 
the news of it appeared only in the evening 
papers of Saturday—and they had put the 
message aside with many others of a vague 
and enigmatical sort that Mrs. Bullock has 
from time to time delivered* 

When Doctor Paget heard Mr* Vincent’s 

story, he gave 
himself at once 
with great energy 
to the pursuit of 
this clue to the 
discovery of Mr* 
Bessel. It would 
serve no useful 
purpose here to 
describe the in¬ 
quiries of Mr. 
Vincent and him¬ 
self; suffice it 
that the clue was 
a genuine one, 
and that Mr. 
Bessel was actu¬ 
ally discovered 
by its aid. 

He was found 
at the bottom 
of a detached 
shaft which had been sunk and abandoned 
at the commencement of the work for the 
new electric railway near Baker Street 
Station. His arm and leg and two ribs 
were broken. The shaft is protected by a 
hoarding nearly 20ft* high, and over this, 
incredible as it seems, Mr, Bessel, a stout, 
middle-aged gentleman, must have scrambled 
in order to fall down the shaft. He was 
saturated in colza oil, and the smashed tin 
lay beside him, hut luckily the flame had 
been extinguished by his fall. And his 
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madness had passed from him altogether* 
But he was* of course* terribly enfeebled, 
and at the sight of his rescuers he gave way 
to hysterical weeping. 

In view of the deplorable state of his flat, 
he was taken to the house of Dr, Hatton in 
Upper Baker Street, Here he was subjected 
to a sedative treatment, and anything that 
might recall the violent crisis through which 
he had passed was carefully avoided. But 
on the second day he volunteered a state¬ 
ment. 

Since that occasion Mr, Bessel has at 
several times repeated this statement—to my¬ 
self among other people—varying the details 
as the narrator of real experiences always 
does, but never by any chance contradicting 
himself in any particular. And the state¬ 
ment he makes is in substance as follows. 

In order to understand it clearly it is 
necessary to go back to his experiments with 
Mr. Vincent before his remarkable attack. 
Mr. Bessel's first attempts at self-projection, 
in his experiments with 
Mr* Vincent, were, as 
the reader will remem¬ 
ber, unsuccessful* But 
through all of them he 
was concentrating all his 
power and will upon 
getting out of the body 
—“willing it with all 
my might,” he says. 

At last, almost against 
expectation, came suc¬ 
cess. And Mr. Bessel 
asserts that he, being 
alive, did actually, by 
an effort of will, leave 
his body and pass into 
some place or state out¬ 
side this world. 

The release was, he 
asserts, instantaneous* 

“At one moment I was 
seated in my chair, with 
my eyes tightly shut, 
my hands gripping the 
arms of the chair, doing 
all I could to concen¬ 
trate my mind on Vin¬ 
cent, and then I per¬ 
ceived myself outside 
my body—saw my body 
near me, but certainly not containing me, 
with the hands relaxing and the head 
drooping forward on the breast." 

Nothing shakes him in his assurance of 
that release. He describes in a quiet, matter^ 
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of-fact way the new sensation he experienced. 
He felt he had become impalpable—so 
much he had expected, but he had not 
expected to find himself enormously large* 
So* however, it would seem he became* “ I 
was a great cloud—if I may express it 
that way — anchored to my body. It 
appeared to me, at first, as if I had dis¬ 
covered a greater self of which the conscious 
being in my brain was only a little parr* I 
saw the Albany and Piccadilly and Regent 
Street and all the rooms and places in 
the houses, very minute and very bright 
and distinct, spread out below me like 
a little city seen from a balloon. Every 
now and then vague shapes like drifting 
wreaths of smoke made the vision a little 
indistinct, but at first I paid little heed to 
them. The thing that astonished me most, 
and which astonishes me still, is that I saw 
quite distinctly the insides of the houses as 
well as the streets, saw little people dining 
and talking in the private houses, men and 
women dining, playing 
billiards, and drinking 
in restaurants and hotels, 
and several places of 
entertainment crammed 
with people. It was like 
watching the affairs of a 
glass hive." 

Such were Mr. Bessel’s 
exact words as I took 
them clown when he 
told me the story* Quite 
forgetful of Mr. Vincent, 
he remained fora space 
observing these things. 
Impelled fay curiosity, 
he says, he stooped 
down, and with the 
shadowy arm he found 
himself possessed of 
attempted to touch a 
man walking along Vigo 
Street* But he could not 
do so, though his finger 
seemed to pass through 
the man. Something pre- 
vented his doing this, 
but what it was he finds 
it hard to describe. He 
compares the obstacle to 
a sheet of glass* 

“I felt as a kitten may feel,” he said, 
“when it goes for the first time to pat its 
reflection in a mirror.” Again and again, on 
the occasion when 1 heard him tell this story, 
Mr* Bessel returned to that comparison of 
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the sheet of glass. Yet it was not altogether 
a precise comparison, because, as the reader 
will speedily see, there were interruptions of 
this generally impermeable resistance, means 
of getting through the barrier to the material 
world again. But, naturally, there is a very 
great difficulty in expressing these unpre¬ 
cedented impressions in the language of 
everyday experience* 

A thing that impressed him instantly, and 
which weighed upon him throughout all this 
experience, was the stillness of this place- 
lie was in a world without sound* 

At first Mr, Bessel’s mental state was *an 
unemotional wonder. His thought chiefly 
concerned itself 
with where he 
might he. He was 
out of the body— 
out of his material 
body, at any rate- 
hut that was not 
all He believes, 
and I for one be¬ 
lieve also, that he 
was somewhere out 
of space, as we 
understand it, alto- 
get her* By a 
strenuous effort of 
will he had passed 
out of his body 
into a world beyond 
this world, a world 
undreamt of, yet 
lying so close to it 
and so strangely 
situated with regard 
to it that all things 
on this earth are 
dearly visible both 
from without and 
from within in this 
other world about us* For a long time, as 
it seemed to him, this realization occupied 
his mind to the exclusion of all other matters, 
and then he recalled the engagement with 
Mr. Vincent, to which this astonishing 
experience was, after all, hut a prelude. 

He turned his mind to locomotion in this 
new body in which he found himself. For a 
time he was unable to shift himself from his 
attachment to his earthly carcass* f or a 
time this new strange cloud body of his 
simply swayed, contracted, expanded, coiled, 
and writhed with his efforts to free himself, 
and then quite suddenly the link that bound 
him snapped* For a moment everything 
was hidden by what appeared to be whirling 
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spheres of dark vapour, and then through a 
momentary gap he saw his drooping body 
collapse limply, saw his lifeless head drop 
sideways, and found he was driving along 
like a huge cloud in a strange place of 
shadowy clouds that had the luminous 
intricacy of London spread like a model 
below* 

But now he was aware that the fluctuating 
vapour about him was something more than 
vapour, and the temerarious excitement of 
his first essay was shut with fear. For he 
perceived, at first indistinctly, and then 
suddenly very clearly, that he was surrounded 
by faces! that each roll and coi l of the seem¬ 
ing cloud-stuff was 
a face. And such 
faces! Faces of 
thin shadow, faces 
of gaseous tenuity. 
Faces like those 
faces that glare with 
intolerable strange^ 
ness upon the 
sleeper in the evil 
hours of his dreams. 
Evil, greedy eyes 
that were full of a 
covetous curiosity, 
faces with knit 
brows and snarling, 
smiling lips ; their 
vague hands clut¬ 
ched at Mr* Bessel 
as he passed, and 
the rest of their 
bodies was but an 
elusive streak of 
trailing darkness. 
Never a word they 
said, never a sound 
from the mouths 
that seemed to 
gibber, All about him they pressed in 
that dreamy silence, passing freely through 
the dim mistiness that was his body, gather¬ 
ing ever more numerously about him* And 
the shadowy Mr* Bessel, now suddenly 
fear - stricken, drove through the silent, 
active multitude of eyes and clutching 
hands. 

So inhuman were these faces, so malignant 
their staring eyes, and shadowy, clawing 
gestures, that it did not occur to Mr. Bessel 
to attempt intercourse with these drifting 
creatures. Idiot phantoms, they seemed, 
children of vain desire, beings unborn and 
forbidden the boon of being, whose only ex¬ 
pressions and gestures told of the envy and 
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craving for life that was their one link with 
existence. 

It says much for his resolution that, amidst 
the swarming cloud of these noiseless spirits 
of evil, he could still think of Mr. Vincent. 
He made a violent effort of will and found 
himself, he knew not how, stooping towards 
Staple Inn, saw Vincent sitting attentive and 
alert in his arm-chair by the fire. 

And clustering also about him, as they 
clustered ever about all that lives and breathes, 
was another multitude of these vain, voiceless 
shadows, longing, desiring, seeking some 
loophole into life. 

For a space Mr. Bessel sought ineffectually 
to attract his friend’s attention. He tried to 
get in front of his eyes, to move the objects 
in his room, to touch him. But Mr. Vincent 
remained unmoved, ignorant of the being 
that was so close to his own. The strange 
something that Mr. Bessel has compared to a 
sheet of glass separated them impermeably. 

And at last Mr. Bessel did a desperate 
thing. I have told how that in some strange 
way he could see not only the outside of a 
man as we see him, but within. He 
extended his shadowy hand and thrust his 
vague black fingers, as it seemed, through the 
heedless brain. 

Then, suddenly, Mr. Vincent started like 
a man who recalls his attention from wander¬ 
ing thoughts, and it seemed to Mr. Bessel 
that a little dark-red body situated in the 
middle of Mr. Vincent’s brain swelled and 
glowed as he did so. Since that expejienee 
he has been shown anatomical figures of the 
brain, and he knows now that this is that 
useless structure, as doctors call it, the pineal 
eye. For, strange as it will seem to many, 
we have, deep in our brains—where it cannot 
possibly see any earthly light—an eye ! At 
the time this, with the rest of the internal 
anatomy of the brain, was quite new to him. 
At the sight of its changed appearance, how¬ 
ever, he thrust forth his finger and, rather 
fearful still of the consequences, touched this 
little spot. And instantly Mr. Vincent 
started, and Mr. Bessel knew that he was 
seen. 

And at that instant it came to Mr. Bessel 
that evil had happened to his body, and 
behold ! a great wind blew through all that 
world of shadows and tore him away. So 
strong was this persuasion, that he thought 
no more of Mr. Vincent, but turned about 
forthwith, and all the countless faces drove 
back with him like leaves before a gale. 
But he returned too late. In an instant he 
saw the body that he had left inert and 
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collapsed—lying, indeed, like the body of a 
man just dead—had arisen, had arisen by 
virtue of some strength and will beyond his 
own. It stood with staring eyes, stretching 
its limbs in dubious fashion. 

For a moment he watched it in wild 
dismay, and then he stooped towards it. 
But the pane of glass had closed against 
him again, and he was foiled. He beat 
himself passionately against this, and all 
about him the spirits of evil grinned and 
pointed and mocked. He gave way to 
furious anger. He compares himself to a 
bird that has fluttered heedlessly into a room 
and is beating at the window-pane that holds 
it back from freedom. 

And behold ! the little body that had once 
been his was now dancing with delight. He 
saw it shouting, though he could not hear its 
shouts; he saw the violence of its movements 
grow. He watched it fling his cherished 
furniture about in the mad delight of 
existence, rend his books apart, smash 
bottles, drink heedlessly from the jagged 
fragments, leap and smite in a passionate 
acceptance of living. He watched these 
actions in paralyzed astonishment. Then 
once more he hurled himself against the 
impassable barrier, and then, with all that 
crew of mocking ghosts about him, hurried 
back in dire confusion to Vincent to tell him 
of the outrage that had come upon him. 

But the brain of Vincent was now closed 
against apparitions, and the disembodied 
Mr. Bessel pursued him in vain as he hurried 
out into Holborn to call a cab. Foiled 
and terror-stricken, Mr. Bessel swept back 
again, to find his desecrated body whooping 
in a glorious frenzy down the Burlington 
Arcade. 

And now the attentive reader begins to 
understand Mr. Bessel’s interpretation of the 
first part of this strange story. The being 
whose frantic rush through London had 
inflicted so much injury and disaster had 
indeed Mr. Bessel’s body, but it was not Mr. 
Bessel. It was an evil spirit out of that 
strange world beyond existence, into which 
Mr. Bessel had so rashly ventured. For 
twenty hours it held possession of him, and 
for all those twenty hours the dispossessed 
spirit-body of Mr. Bessel was going to and 
fro in that unheard - of middle world of 
shadows seeking help in vain. 

He spent many hours beating at the minds 
of Mr. Vincent and of his friend Mr. Hart. 
Each, as we know, he roused by his efforts. 
But the language that might convey his situa¬ 
tion to these helpers across the gulf he did 
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not know ; his feeble fingers groped vainly 
and powerlessly in their brains. Once, 
indeed, as we have already told, he was able 
to turn Mr. Vincent aside from his path so 
that he encountered the stolen body in its 
career, but he could not make him under¬ 
stand the thing that had happened : he was 
unable to draw any help from that 
encounter, , * , 

All through those hours the persuasion 
was overwhelming in Mr, Bessel's mind 
that presently the body would be killed by its 
furious tenant, and he would have to remain 
in this shadows land for evermore* So that 
those long hours were a growing agony of 
fear. And ever 
as he hurried to 
ojmI fro in his 
ineffectual ex¬ 
citement in¬ 
numerable 
spirits of that 
world about 
him mobbed 
him and con¬ 
fused his mind. 

And ever an 
envious ap¬ 
plauding multi¬ 
tude poured 
after their suc¬ 
cessful fellow as 
he went upon 
his glorious 
career. 

For that, it 
would seem, 
must be the life 
of these bodi¬ 
less things of 
this world that 
is the shadow 
of our world. 

Ever they 
watch, coveting 
a way into a mortal body, in order that they 
may descend, as furies and frenzies, as 
\iolent lusts and mad, strange impulses, 
rejoicing in the body they have won. For 
Mr. Bessel was not the only human soul 
in that place. Witness the fact that he 
met first one, and afterwards several 
shadows of men, men like himself, it 
seemed, who had lost their bodies even 
it may be as he had lost his, and wan* 
dered, despairingly, in that lost world that 
is neither life nor death. They could not 
speak because that world is silent, yet he 
knew them for men because of their dim 
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human bodies, and because of the sadness of 
their faces. 

But how they had come into that world he 
could not tell, nor where the bodies they had 
lost might be, whether they still raved about 
the earth, or whether they were closed for 
ever in death against return. 'That they were 
the spirits of the dead neither he nor I 
believe. But Doctor Wilson Paget thinks 
they are the rational souls of men who are 
lost in madness on the earth. 

At last Mr. Bessel chanced upon a place 
where a little crowd of such disembodied silent 
creatures was gathered, and thrusting through 
them he saw below a brightly lit room, and 

four or five 
quiet gentle¬ 
men and a 
woman, a stout- 
i s h w o m a n 
dressed in 
black bomba¬ 
zine and sitting 
awkwardly in a 
chair with her 
head thrown 
back. He knew 
her from her 
portraits to be 
Mrs. Bullock, 
the medium. 
And he per* 
ceived that 
tracts and 
structures in her brain glowed 
and stirred as he had seen 
the pineal eye in the brain 
of Mr. Vincent glow. The 
light was very fitful: some¬ 
times it was a broad illumin¬ 
ation, and sometimes merely 
a faint twilight spot, and it 
shifted slowly about her 
brain. She kept on talking 
and writing with one hand. 
And Mr. Bessel saw that the crowding shadows 
of men about him, and a great' multitude 
of the shadow spirits of that shadow land, 
were ali striving and thrusting to touch the 
lighted regions of her brain. As one 
gained her brain or another was thrust 
away, her voice and the writing of her hand 
changed. So that what she said was dis¬ 
orderly and confused for the most part ; now 
a fragment of one soufs message, and now a 
fragment of another's, and now she babbled 
the insane fancies of the spirits of vain 
desire. Then Mr. Bessel understood that 
she spoke for the spirit that had touch of 
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her, and he began to struggle very furiously 
towards her. But he was on the outside of 
the crowd and at that time he could not 
reach her, and at last* growing anxious, he 
went away to find what had happened mean¬ 
while to his body. 

For a long time he went to and fro seeking 
it in vain and fearing that it must have been 
killed, and then he found it at the bottom of 
the shaft in Baker Street, writhing furiously 
and cursing with pain* Its leg and an arm 
and two ribs had been broken by its fall. 
Moreover, the evil spirit was angry because 
his time had been so short and because of 
the pain—making violent movements and 
casting his body about. 

And at that Mr, Bessel returned with 
redoubled earnestness to the room where the 
stance was going on, and so soon as he had 
thrust himself within sight of the place he 
saw one of the men who stood about 
the medium looking at his watch as if he 
meant that the seance should presently 
end. At that a great number of the 
shadows who had been striving turned away 
with gestures of despair. But the thought 
that the stance was almost over only made 
Mr* Bessel the more earnest, and he struggled 
so stoutly with his will against the others 
that presently he gained the woman's brain. 
It chanced that just at that moment it glowed 


very brightly, and in that instant she wrote 
the message that Doctor Wilson Paget pre¬ 
served. And then the other shadows and the 
cloud of evil spirits about him had thrust 
Mr. Bessel away from her, and for all the rest 
of the stance he could regain her no more. 

So he went back and watched through the 
long hours at the bottom of the shaft where 
the evil spirit lay in the stolen body it had 
maimed, writhing and cursing, and weeping 
and groaning, and learning the lesson of 
pain* And towards dawn the thing he had 
waited for happened, and brain glowed 
brightly and the evil spirit came our, and 
Mr. Bessel entered the body he had feared 
he should never enter again. As he did 
so, the silence — the brooding silence — 
ended ; he Heard the tumult of traffic and 
the voices of people overhead, and that 
strange world that is the shadow of our 
world — the dark and silent shadows of 
desire and the shadows of lost men— 
vanished clean away. 

He lay there for the space of about three 
hours before he was found. And in spite of 
the pain and suffering of his wounds, and of 
the dim, damp place in which he lay; in 
spite of the tears—wrung from him by hi:? 
physical distress—his heart was full Of glad¬ 
ness to know that he was nevertheless back 
once more in the kind!" world of men. 
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improvements, and as an illustration of the 
quality of carriage used by well-to-do people 
of that time we reproduce a photograph of 
the turn-out which once belonged to the 
great painter Rubens. This vehicle pos¬ 
sessed for the Brussels onlookers an interest 
more than historical. It was certainly sombre 
in appearance, being covered with a heavy 
black cloth, yet it was neat and attractive. 
The carriage was open at the sides. Windows, 
either movable or immovable, had not yet 
been thought of, and there w r as still some¬ 
thing left for the carriage inventor to do. 
Contemporary accounts of travel during this 
century contain many references to the 
extreme cold felt by travellers, and the 
absence of windows had not a little to do 


with these results upon the health of the 
travelling public 

By the time of Louis XIIL travelling had 
become popular, and the diligence had come 
to stay. It plied for public convenience, 
and the illustration above gives an excellent 
idea of an old-time diligence with its crowd 
of closely packed people and its wicker body. 
The modern carriage of this sort is built for 
more convenience, and to carry' fewer people, 
but it has never been a particularly com¬ 
fortable vehicle. With such a crowd, however, 
it is no wonder that four, six, and sometimes 
eight horses were used to lead it up and 
down the rocky roads of Europe. Below, 
we may note the patache, by which many of 
the- common people travelled during the 
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reign ot Louis XIII. The body of the car¬ 
riage rested heavily on the axles—a cause of 
aching bodies—and travelled at a cheap 
rate — a cause of full cargoes. To add 
to the misery t the travellers were huddled 
together back to back on seats with slight 
support. The patache dates back to the 
time when mails were first carried by means 
of horses. 

Improvements of inestimable value took 
place in the reign of Louis XIV. The 
first coach to which glass was applied is 
said to have been the King’s State carriage 
in 1620. The travelling coaches, moreover, 
were often panelled very high to guard against 
robberies, and this may be one reason why 
windows did not come in sooner. Our 
picture at the top of this page will give an 


excellent idea of one of the travelling 
coaches of this period. The coach in which 
Louis himself entered Paris in 1654 was a 
very plain affair, hut in a remarkably short 
time the simple waggon-like body of the old- 
time coach was developed gradually into 
a beautifully-shaped, carved, and panelled 
specimen of cabinet work. Hackney coaches 
were introduced during the King's minority 
by a man named Sauvage, who resided 
at the sign of Saint Fiacre in the Hue St 
Martin. Hired carriages thus acquired the 
name of “fiacre.” In 1682 the first omnibus, 
thanks to the efforts of Blaise Pascal, started 
on its travels, and a grand increase in the 
numbers of public conveyances took place. 
From the picture below, which shows a 
“fliguette’’ and the sedan chair, the reader 
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collected by the others. A pretty scene it is* 
and it seems a pity that the camera should 
not give as complete a picture as the actual 
scene produces upon the eye. 

In our second sponge scene, shown at the 
bottom of the preceding page, we get another 
view of the sponge fishers. They are at work 
on a coral reef, and right busy they look, 

“ Yes, they have created a tremendous 
interest in sponges,” added Mr. Cress well. 
*‘As a matter of fact we cannot produce 
enough of these figures to answer the 
numerous applications of our agents through¬ 
out the kingdom* Here is a mass of corre¬ 
spondence that has reached us from all parts 
of the kingdom with regard to the impetus 
given to the sponge trade by means of these 
figures.” 

ft is pleasant to note that after all we can 
hold our own in this little island of ours, 
and that everything fresh in the way of trade 
enterprise need not be made in Germany, 
Indeed, Messrs. Creswell have set an example 
that would, we imagine* be of more than 
passing usefulness to other firms who would 
hold their own in our multifarious industries. 

In our next specimen we can readily 
sympathize with baby—" He won't be happy 
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when he gets it” It brings us back 
to our early days when we thought 
that sponges were an absolute mis¬ 
take* Baby dreads it, but the dear 
old lady makes sure that the sponge 
is soft* Do you see her trying it on 
her own hand ? It is a pretty picture, 
in which everything again is made of 
sponges. Look at the bath and the 
stool. Sponges everywhere—around, 
on top and underneath, before and 
behind* Yet it is an artistic piece of 
work, and when we first saw it in a 
shop-window we had to squeeze our 
way through a crowd of gazers, whilst 
lusty Robert very ineffectually shouted 
" Now, move on, please, move on,” 
And so, whilst we leave baby to its 
own sweet music, we come to a tune 
of another kind. We have here a 
representation of Signior Gaprtcioso 
Spongini, smiling Tor coppers* The 
monkey is happy. There are nuts to 
crack even in sponges, and wo see it 
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It must be remembered that the improve¬ 
ment has not been due wholly to the coach 
builder Greater care, for instance, is now 
taken of roads* and the light and graceful 
vehicle has a better chance for wear and tear 
The advent of the railway, moreover, attracted 
those people who went long distances, and 
carriage builders had another opportunity to 
improve upon carriages for short distances. 

The day of the Stephensons was the hegin- 
ningof another epoch in the history of trans¬ 
portation, and the arrival of the locomotive of 
1835 at the end of the procession was the 
signal for great enthusiasm. The other exhibits 
had been strange and unnatural, but here the 
spectators were on solid ground. True, the 
engine was a little out of date, but yet it was 
an engine, and the half crowded state of the 
first and second-class carriages and the 
densely packed condition of the third lent 
verisimilitude. It was a happy thought of 
the organizers of the procession to introduce 
this locomotive and passenger train as a con¬ 
trast to the finely-built leviathan of 1885, which 
at that time showed the latest improvement 
in Belgian locomotive construction. The 
monster was mounted on a float drawn by 
many horses, and in the rear of the cab was 
an allegorical representation of Progress 


made of wood .and canvas, and set off by 
the presence of countless pretty girls. 

That was but a few years ago, and the 
history of transportation is not yet, and will 
not soon be, finished. To-day the motor¬ 
car, the electric cab and omnibus, are in 
their infancy, and millions of people who in 
olden times would have mounted chargers, 
or ridden in ox-carts, now ride wheels. 
People even talk of welcoming the new 
century with the flying-machine. When 
the next procession takes place in Brussels 
what changes we shall see ! 

Many people will miss in this article some 
allusion to steam navigation as being one of 
the most effective means of modem trans¬ 
portation, Certainly, in any complete history 
of transportation, great attention should be 
paid to water travel and the many improve¬ 
ments which have been made in it since the 
first shrieks of steamboat whistles frightened 
dwellers along rivers and coasts into an 
appreciation of the march of modern progress. 
The managers of the Brussels procession, 
however, felt that they ought to stop some¬ 
where, else their procession would be 
endless. Hence they stopped at steam on 
land, leaving steam on water to take care 
of itself. 
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monkeys that never came; 
it is pathetic, but he does 
not think so. Just look at 
his face. It is a picture of 
happiness, towards which 
the pewter pot and the pipe 
no doubt contribute a great 
deal We first saw this 
attractive couple in the 
window of the Auxiliary 
Stores at Clapham, and 
sponges went like hot cakes* 

We saw a little girl and a 
boy busy with penknives, 
trying to imitate this funny 
model, and their remarks 
were, to say the least, 
original. She would do 
Sally, he would do the 
partner* They neither of 
them succeeded, hut the 
genuine humour of it was 
refreshing to those around* 

It is a pity that a camera 
was not at hand, for the 
childish expression of this 
group >vould have made an 
immensely funny picture* 

Look at the faces of these 
monkeys, and if you do not 
laugh we are sorry for you* 

It may here be mentioned that the heads 
of many of these sponge figures are balanced 
in such a way that upon the slightest touch 
they will swing backwards 
and forwards, thereby im¬ 
parting an extremely comical 
appearance to the subjects 
under treatment The organ- 
grinder nods to his monkey, 
and the parrot nods to the 
organ-grinder. The masher 
nods at the clown, and the 
dog nods too. They are a 
jovial family these sponge 
creatures ; but it is appal¬ 
ling to think what would 
happen if a shower or a 
deluge overtook them in 
their peregrinations. 


Now it is only a few 
weeks till Christ mas tide, 
and if we do anticipate a 
little we may be excused* 
We cannot let Father 
Christmas pass unheeded. 
He is all fun, though how 
he manages to balance him¬ 
self on so slender a footing 
is, and probably will remain, 
a mystery. There is some¬ 
thing winning about his‘ 
features, however, which 
goes a long way towards 
an apology for his seem¬ 
ingly unstable position. We 
are inclined to think, how¬ 
ever, that it is only the pose 
of a moment* Overcome 
with delight at the gladness 
he will bring to the hearts 
of our little bairns, he smiles 
to himself and feds happy 
all over. 

And now let us be 
serious. We have come 
upon the last and grandest 
figure of all* It is the bonne 
bouche , Doff your hats, for 
it is John Bull! 

Master of the sea, and 
consequently sovereign of spongeland, John 
Bull is foremost again. Do not let him 
off easily* Consider his proportions with 
due care and seriousness, 
and ask yourself whether 
he is not worthy of his 
name* Inhere are no Rus¬ 
sian sponges about him, 
nor are there Chinese 
sponges in his constitution* 
There are a few Turkish and 
Greek sponges, hut he won't 
be squeezed “for a 1 that,” 
and the hat which he doffs 
to no one is a piece of 
genuine sponge from the 
deep blue sea which he has 
ruled and, let us hope, will 
rule for all time. 



_ 
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“Very well,” said Martha, “I will send 
her at once”; and, so saying, she hastily re¬ 
turned home. 

The moment the wicked girl got back to 
the hut she hid all the matches, as well as 
every particle of candle, and blew out the 
holy oil which was burning before the ikon 
(or sacred picture) in the corner. As night 
closed in she rushed off to find her sister 
“ Natalia ! Natalia ! what shall 1 do? I have 
forgotten to bring in any candles or matches, 
and it is growing dark; and, worse than all, 
the lamp in front of the ikon has gone out, 
and I cannot 
light it again. 

Something ter¬ 
rible is sure to 
happen to us 
if we do not 
light the lamp 
at once. Rush 
off, like a good 
girl, to the 
forest and get 
some candles 
and matches; 
there is a friend 
of mine who 
has a large 
supply of all 
sorts of neces¬ 
saries, and he 
will let you 
have whatever 
you want with¬ 
out payment.” 

“ But won’t 
some of our 
neighbours lend 
you a match ? ” 

I( Go and do 
as I tell you, 
you disagree¬ 
able little thing! 

You never will 
do anything 
you are asked without making a fuss,” yelled 
Martha, in a fury. 

That was enough for Natalia. She stopped 
to hear no more, but rushed straight off into 
the forest It was almost dark now, and she 
could hardly find her way. She was not a 
bit frightened; she was only anxious to get 
the things her sister required as quickly as 
possible. 

At last, after having walked some distance, 
everything about her suddenly became quite 
light, and she saw in front of her a curious- 
looking house, and over the door was a 
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death's head, which was lighted up inside 
and sent forth rays of brilliant light from 
its eyes, nose, and mouth, illuminating the 
whole forest for some distance round. 

This was so unexpected and horrible that 
poor Natalia began to feel alarmed, and in 
all probability would have run away had not 
the door opened and the horrid little Imp 
appeared, 

“ Oh, here you are, at last! ” said be* w ith 
a ghastly grin. “ I began to think you were 
not going to turn up.” 

“ What! did you expect me, then ? ” 

gasped the terri¬ 
fied Natalia. 

“ Of course! 
This illumina¬ 
tion is entirely 
in your honour* 

1 don’t usually 
waste so much 
light—/can see 
in the dark.” 

You must 
have made 
some mistake*” 
Natalia said, 
“ as it was quite 
by accident 
that I came 
here. My sister 
sent me to get 
some candles 
and matches 
from some 
place near here, 
kept by a friend 
of hers.” 

“ I know all 
about that — i 
am the friend 
in question ; 
this noble 
mansion is the 
grand empo¬ 
rium of every¬ 
thing, and you have made no mistake.” 

“ Then, if you please, will you kindly let 
me have the candles and matches, as my 
sister is waiting for them, and is all in the 
dark ? ” 

“ Let her wait!” grinned the Imp; I 
don’t part with my lights so easily. You will 
have to come and attend to my emporium 
and tidy up things for me before I let you 
go again, and if you don’t do as I tell you 
you won’t see any other light but mine for 
the rest of your blessed little life.” 

“1 am really very sorry, but I must run 
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off. Can’t you let me have just one candle 
and a match for to-night, as my sister is 
anxiously waiting for me to bring them ? ” 

Here the Imp indulged in a loud laugh, 
which jarred on Natalia’s nerves. 

“ Come, girl,” said he, “ don’t stand there 
idle; go in and tidy up the place, and get 
me my dinner ready.” 

There was no help for it. Natalia was 
obliged to follow the creature into the long, 
low building. On looking round, she found 
it full of every imaginable article of food, 
clothing, furniture, kitchen utensils, etc., and 
all in a hopeless muddle, and everything just 
where it had no possible business to be ! 

“ This place is not tidy by any means,” 
said the Imp ; “ you will have to set to work 
and put things straight by to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. But first of all I want my meal; so run 
away and find what you think I should like, 
and cook it properly. I shall expect it ready 
in ten minutes.” 

With these words the Imp opened a small 
door leading into a kitchen, pushed Natalia 
in, and locked her up alone. The poor girl 
looked round, but saw nothing either in the 
shape of food or cooking utensils. She 
hunted high and low, but in vain ; at last she 
sat down on the floor and cried. 

Presently she heard a very slight flapping 
of wings,.and, on glancing up, she saw a little 
white dove, which flew down towards her and 
perched upon her shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, Natalia,”said the bird ; “there 
is no occasion for you to fear. You have 
always been a good girl, unselfish to a degree, 
and cheerful under most trying circumstances : 
therefore no harm will ever overtake you. I 
will be near to protect you; for I never fail to 
help and protect all those who deserve it. 
Whatever the Imp, who is the greatest enemy 
I have, tells you to do, try and do it, no 
matter how difficult; I will always be near— 
only never despair, but persevere and have 
patience.’" 

The dove then left Natalia’s shoulder and 
began fluttering round the room. Natalia 
watched the little thing eagerly ; all her fear 
had left her, and a feeling of perfect calm 
came over her. 

Suddenly, what was her surprise when right 
in front of her appeared a table upon which 
a sumptuous repast was daintily displayed! 
Everything that anyone could possibly wish 
to eat and drink was upon the table. 

“ Oh, you dear, sweet little dove! how can 
I ever thank you?” exclaimed Natalia, but the 
bird had disappeared, and in another moment 
the door opened and the Imp walked in. 
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“ Well ! ” he cried, “ I trust you have 
obeyed my orders and prepared my dinner.” 

Just as Natalia was about to reply the 
creature caught sight of all the good things 
and flew into a terrible rage. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” he cried. 
“ Where did you get these things from ? 
Answer me this instant.” 

“ I am very sorry,” replied Natalia, calmly, 
“but you told me to prepare your .dinner, 
and—here it is.” 

“ None of your insolence ! How dare you 
speak to me like that ? Be off with you! 
and put the emporium in order— that won’t 
be so easy—and if you don’t put it straight 
by the morning, I will make mincemeat of 
you! ” 

“ There is no pleasing some people! ” 
thought Natalia, as she was roughly turned 
out of the kitchen. 

The Imp had been correct in saying that 
it would be no easy matter to put the 
emporium to rights. The instant Natalia 
put a thing into its place it rolled out again 
and hid itself away in some obscure corner 
of the room, and it took Natalia quite half an 
hour to find it, and then with no better result. 
This sort of thing went on half through the 
night, until, tired out and weary, Natalia 
decided to rest a little and try again later 
on. So she lay down upon the counter 
and instantly fell asleep; nor did she 
wake up again until she heard the door 
handle rattle and found that it was morning ; 
and the Imp walked in to see if all was tidy ! 
She jumped up and looked round in alarm, 
but what was her surprise and delight to see 
that everything was in perfect order and as 
neat as possible. 

“ That dear little dove ! ” thought Natalia; 
“ how good of it to help me ! ” 

The Imp was beside himself with rage. 
“ What is the meaning of all this ? ” he cried. 
“ Tell me this instant who it was that helped 
you, for you could not have done the work 
alone.” 

“ I don’t know who it was,” Natalia replied, 
“ but a dove flew upon my shoulder last 
night and promised to protect me and help 
me ; more than that I do not know.” 

“ That’s a lie ! ” stormed the Imp; “ doves, 
or any birds for the matter of that, don’t fly 
about helping people ! I never heard such 
rubbish in all my life ! Tell me instantly 
who helped you ? ” 

“ What I told you is perfectly true, and if 
you won’t believe me I cannot help it.” 

The Imp glared at the girl for a moment, 
evidently wondering what he could do next 
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“ I shall be even with you yet,” he said at 
last; “ you told me your sister wanted candles 
and matches. I am out of them ; but this 
evening you can have the magic skull over 
my door -that will give you light for the rest 
of your lives and illuminate the whole village 
besides, provided you ever reach it in safety, 
for the fiery skull is no easy thing to carry. 
Take it and see whether any goose of a bird 
will help you to carry it.” The Imp clapped 
his hands and laughed in delight at what he 
considered an excellent joke. 

Natalia trembled at the thought of possess¬ 
ing so horrid a thing as the magic skull; but 
there was no help for it—she knew she would 
have to make the best of it and trust to the 
little dove for help. 

At the close of the day, the Imp climbed 
up a ladder and, after some difficulty, con¬ 
trived to bring down the skull, which he gave 
to Natalia, 

D iq iliz go by G OO QIC 
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“Take it,” 
said he, “and 
give it to your 
sister with my 
compliments, 
though I doubt if 
you will ever get 
as far as the 
village alive. In 
less than ten 
minutes you 
ought to be a 
heap of ashes. 
Farewell! ” 

The Imp 
laughed loudly 
and re-entered 
the house, leaving 
Natalia to return 
to the village with 
the skull in her 
hand. 

It was begin¬ 
ning to grow dark 
now, and she had 
not gone far into 
the forest before 
the skull began to 
send forth rays of 
light all round* 
For some time 
nothing ha p- 
pened, but pre¬ 
sently the rays 
became so fierce 
that they began to 
scorch her hand, 
and at last she 
was obliged to drop the horrid thing alto¬ 
gether, as the heat from it was too intense 
to bear : but even after she had let it drop 
the rays from the skull scorched the trees 
and grass and everything that was within 
reach. Natalia tried to run away, hut the 
dreadful rays followed her and scorched her 
whenever she attempted to go ; when she 
remained quiet they hardly touched her. 

“Whatever shall I do?” cried Natalia; 
“I can't stay here for ever, and I can't 
carry the horrid thing.” 

“Don’t be frightened, 1 'said a voice, and 
once more Natalia saw her friend the dove : 
“take up the skull again and carry it home ; 
I shall sit on your shoulder, so that the 
rays won't dare to hurt you while I am with 
you.” 

Natalia quickly obeyed. She hardly felt 
any heat at all as she walked along carrying 
the skull. 
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“Why may I not leave this horrid thing 
in the forest ?" asked Natalia of the dove j 
“ what use is it to me ? ” 

“It will prove of the greatest use, my 
child ; keep it, for it cannot hurt you now, 
as its power for evil depends much upon 
the influence to which it is subjected. It 
will rid you of your enemies and help you 
in many ways. Do you know that ever since 


to rest until she was safely inside the hut 
Her sister embraced her warmly and wept 
bitterly over her, begging her to forgive her 
cruelty; while the father was beside himself 
with joy. 

After that all went well in the village. As 
for the peasant and his daughters, a wonderful 
change came over their prospects ; for the 
magic skull, instead of sending forth rays of 



you left home the village has been in utter 
darkness and the inhabitants have been 
almost starving, for every morsel of food has 
disappeared ■ the wretched Imp spirited it all 
away into his emporium ! ” 

“ And are my father and sister starving 
too ? * 

“ Yes ; they have been very miserable, 
particularly your sister, who never ceased 
lamenting sending you away to the forest,” 
Natalia hurried on faster and never stopped 
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fierce light, shot forth gold whenever Natalia 
required it ! Consequently the peasant and 
his daughters were poor no longer; they 
moved out of the little hut into a large house, 
and Natalia spent all her time in helping her 
poorer neighbours. 

For some time all went well, until Martha 
again developed a great dislike and jealousy 
towards her sister. She was annoyed 
because the magic skull paid no attention 
to her: whenever she wanted gold it only 
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sent forth fire and burnt her ; and she hated 
having to ask her sister for whatever money 
she required. 

“Why,” thought she, “should 1 not try 
and secure a skull from the Imp for my 
own use ? n 

So one day she set out to visit the 
emporium in the forest, but whether she 
found what she required no one ever 
knew, for she was never seen or heard of 
after, Natalia and her father had the forest 
searched and left no stone unturned to find 
Martha, but all in vain. 

One morning, as Natalia was sitting by her 
window weeping over Martha’s strange dis¬ 
appearance, she was delighted to see her 
friend the dove fly in and perch itself on the 
sill 

** Dear little dove,” cried Natalia, “ cannot 
you tell me where my sister is ? ” 

“She has met with the fate that she had 
destined for you. 1 tried to help her, but 
she only laughed at me, and would not obey 


me or trust in me. The Imp has had his 
revenge ; he will never get over your reaching 
home in safety with the skull.” 

Natalia was miserable, and for days nothing 
would comfort her, 

“Natalia," said the dove, appearing to her 
again one day, “will you marry me?” 

To say that Natalia was astonished would 
be to put it very mildly* 

“ Who then are you ? I thought you were 
a dove? ” 

“ No ; I only assumed that Form to help 
you. I am the son of the Queen of the 
Fairies.” 

So saying the dove instantly changed itself 
into a remarkably handsome young Prince: 
so charming was he that Natalia directly fell 
desperately in love with him, and promised 
to marry him on the following day, which 
she accordingly did and lived happily ever 
after; Natalia becoming as great a favourite 
with the fairies as she was with the 
mortals. 
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improvements, and as an illustration of the 
quality of carriage used by well-to-do people 
of that time we reproduce a photograph of 
the turn-out which once belonged to the 
great painter Rubens. This vehicle pos¬ 
sessed for the Brussels onlookers an interest 
more than historical It was certainly sombre 
in appearance, being covered with a heavy 
black cloth, yet it was neat and attractive. 
The carriage was open at the sides. Windows, 
either movable or immovable, had not yet 
been thought of, and there was still some¬ 
thing left for the carriage inventor to do. 
Contemporary accounts of travel during this 
century contain many references to the 
extreme cold felt by travellers, and the 
absence of windows had not a little to do 


with these results upon the health of the 
travelling public. 

By the time of Louis XIII, travelling had 
become popular, and the diligence had come 
to stay. It plied for public convenience, 
and the illustration above gives an excellent 
idea of an old-time diligence with its crowd 
of closely packed people and its wicker body. 
The modern carriage of this sort is built for 
more convenience, and to carry fewer people, 
but it has never been a particularly com' 
fortable vehicle. With such a crowd, however, 
it is no wonder that four, six, and sometimes 
eight horses were used to lead it up and 
down the rocky roads of Europe. Below, 
we may note the patache, by which many of 
the- common people travelled during the 
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reign at Louis XIII. The body of the car¬ 
riage rested heavily an the axles—a cause of 
aching bodies—and travelled at a cheap 
rate — a cause of full cargoes. To add 
to the misery, the travellers were huddled 
together back to back on seats with slight 
support The patachc dates back to the 
time when mails were first carried by means 
of horses. 

Improvements of inestimable value took 
place in the reign of Louis XIV, The 
first coach to which glass was applied is 
said to have been the King's State carriage 
in 1620. The travelling coaches, moreover, 
were often panelled very high to guard against 
robberies, and this may be one reason why 
windows did not come in sooner. Our 
picture at the top of this page will give an 


excellent idea of one of the travelling 
coaches of this period. The coach in which 
Louis himself entered Paris in 1654 was a 
very plain affair, hut in a remarkably short 
time the simple waggon-like body of the old- 
time coach was developed gradually into 
a beautifully-shaped, carved, and panelled 
specimen of cabinet work. Hackney coaches 
were introduced during the King's minority 
by a man named Sauvage, who resided 
at the sign of Saint Fiacre in the Rue SL 
Martin, Hired carriages thus acquired the 
name of “fiacre,” In 1682 the first omnibus, 
thanks to the efforts of Blaise Pascal, started 
on its travels, and a grand increase in the 
numbers of public conveyances took place. 
Prom the picture below, which shows a 
“ fliguette ” and the sedan chair, the reader 
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will observe the grace and form given to such 
conveyances by the aesthetic workmen of 
Louis' time. The sedan takes us back in 
spirit to this brilliant era, but the fliguette, 
with its high-perched seat and its striking 
wheels, seems to bring us up almost to the 
present day. It was probably from this 
model that the modern vehicle used for break¬ 
ing in horses was obtained. 


spectators, as if in panorama, the rapid transi¬ 
tion in transportation to Napoleonic and 
later times. In this period the stage and 
mail coach attained their greatest develop 
menL The cabriolet, or cab, came into 
being about 1750, until 1,150 of them were 
plying in Paris in 1813. The hansom was 
patented in 1834; the noted Collmge asle, 
by means of which wheels need oiling onh 
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1 ' After me the deluge ,J once said Louis 
XIIL, and after the exhibits of I^ouis XIII. 
and Louis XIV. vehicles in the Brussels 
procession came a perfect deluge of carriages, 
carts, and coaches, joining the nineteenth 
century to the seventeenth, and showing the 


once in several months, was invented in 
1792 ; and the well-known elliptic springs 
now used on nearly all carriages were 
patented by Elliott in 1S04, The latter 
invention was a marked improvement on 
the springs of earlier times. 
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A REPEATED FQ&E. 

Mr. W, W. J. Symes, of 71, Avondale Road, Den¬ 
mark Park, S.E*, who sent in both these photographs, 
writes : " These prints I can assure you are from two 
different negatives, taken with an interval of from 
twelve to fifteen minutes between each exposure, 
during which time the dog actually got up and 
scampered about,” This staiement is endorsed by the 


BIRDS-NEST IN A PLATFORM GONG. 

The goug illustrated in the above photograph and 
chosen by some sparrow's in which to build their nest 
and successfully rear their young is tp be seen at 
Long Clawson and Hose Station on the Great 
Northern and London and North-Western Joint 
Railways. The gotig is 2yin + in circumference, half 
an inch in thickness, and is worked from a signal-box 
100yds. away* It is rung on an average at least 
forty limes a day, and can l>e heard at a distance of 
800yds. It is fixed over the porter's room door. 
The photo, was taken by Mi. K. Stimson, of The 

Cedars, Hose, - 

THE MAIDS OF BUTE. 

The curious rocks depicted in the accompanying 
photograph are situated on the northern shore of the 
Island of lime, almost opposite Glen Cakulh, and 
viewed from the deck of 
a steamer passing through 
the Kyles of Bute they 
appear to be two women 
sitting on the hillside. 

They have borne the name 
of " The Maids of Bute ” 
for at least several genera¬ 
tions, and are well known 
to all tourists who have 
passed through the charm¬ 
ing scenery of the Kyles. 

The maid on the left is 
evidently very shy, as her 
face is hidden behind her 
friend* Though easily seen 
from the steamer, they are 
somewhat difficult of access, 
as no road runs near them, 

Mr. Peter Couper, M.A*, of 
the High School, Glasgow, 
who took this photo., says it 
represents them as seen from 
a near point of view. 


Rev. Dr. McDowell, Headmaster of Wilson’s Grammar 
School, Camberw^l, for whom the photos, were taken. 
The dog assumed both poses on its own account, 
and it was only when Mr. Symes subsequently held 
the photos, lo the light to discover the better negative 
of I he two that he noted the remarkable similarity. 
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ANY years ago, there lived a 
poor peasant with his two 
daughters. Now’, it so hap¬ 
pened that the eldest girl, 
Martha, took a violent dislike 
to her younger sister, Natalia, 
who was by far the sweeter, prettier* and 
nicer of the two* 

As years passed, Martha’s dislike and 
jealousy of her sister increased, as she found 
that Natalia was the favourite everywhere 
and u T as greatly sought after by all the young 
men in the village. Martha tried every¬ 
thing in her power to make life a burden to 
Natalia : she made her do all the hard work 
in the hut, and worried and snubbed her as 
much as she possibly could, and did her best 
to try and set everyone against her. But 
Natalia did not mind : she became daily more 
beautiful and more sweet tempered, and did 
the hard vvork good-naturedly and without a 
single word of complaint. This annoyed 
Martha immensely, and she was beside her¬ 
self with rage and disappointment to find that, 
in spite of all this bad treatment, Natalia con¬ 
tinued more and more amiable and attractive 
and seemed perfectly contented with her lot, 
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The father did not trouble himself much 
about the girls: he was either out trying to 
get work or else asleep on the stove. 

■ One day while Martha was out picking 
wild strawberries in the forest she was some¬ 
what startled at meeting a horrid little demon, 
who grinned at her* 

“ You need not be frightened," said the 
Imp ; li I am quite harmless* Besides, you 
and I are friends—I would not hurt you ; in 
fact, I am here to help you to get rid of your 
sister. I know you hate her; so do I, and I 
would gladly do anything to rid you and the 
world in general of such a plague.” 

Martha was greatly relieved at this. 

44 How do you propose to help me ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Well, you send your sister round to me 
on some excuse or other, and that is all you 
need do in the matter; I will manage the rest." 

“ But where is she to find you?” 

44 1 have a wonderful emporium in the 
middle of the forest where you can get 
anything you like, from a kopek’s worth of 
sun-flower seed* to a leg of mutton.” 

* Sunflo wer arc supposed lo be good for the completion, 

a nU art consequently very freely eaten by the peasantry. 
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u Very well/" said Martha, (l i will send 
her at once”; and, so saying, she hastily re¬ 
turned home* 

The moment the wicked girl got back to 
the hut she hid all the matches, as well as 
every particle of candle, and blew out the 
holy oil which was burning before the ikon 
(or sacred picture) in the corner. As night 
dosed in she rushed off to find her sister. 
“ Natalia ! Natalia ! what shall I do? I have 
forgotten to bring in any candles or matches, 
and it is growing dark; and, worse than all, 
the lamp in front of the ikon has gone out, 
and I cannot 
light it again. 

Something ter¬ 
rible is sure to 
happen to us 
if we do not 
light the lamp 
at once* Kush 
off, like a good 
girl, to the 
forest and get 
some candles 
and matches; 
there is a friend 
of mine who 
has a large 
supply of all 
torts of neces¬ 
saries, and he 
will let you 
have whatever 
you want with¬ 
out payment” 

“ But won’t 
some of our 
neighbours lend 
you a match ? ” 

H Go and do 
as I tel! you, 
you disagree¬ 
able little thing ! 

You never will 
do anything 
you are asked without making a fuss,” yelled 
Martha, in a fury. 

That w*as enough for Natalia. She stopped 
to hear no more, but rushed straight off into 
the forest. It was almost dark now-, and she 
could hardly find her way. She was not a 
bit frightened; she was only anxious to get 
the things her sister required as quickly as 
possible. 

At last, after having walked some distance, 
everything about her suddenly became quite 
light, and she saw in front of her a curious- 
looking house, and over the door svas a 
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death’s head, which was lighted up inside 
and sent forth rays of brilliant light from 
its eyes, nose, and mouth, illuminating the 
whole forest for some distance round. 

This was so unexpected and horrible that 
poor Natalia began to feel alarmed, and in 
all probability would have run away had not 
the door opened and the horrid little Imp 
appeared. 

“ Oh, here you are, at last ! n said he, with 
a ghastly grin, “1 began to think you were 
not going to turn up.” 

“ What! did you expect me, then ? * 

gasped the terri¬ 
fied Natalia. 

“ Of course! 
This illumina¬ 
tion is entirely 
in your honour. 
I don't usually 
waste so much 
light—/can see 
in the dark,” 

“ You must 
have made 
some mistake,” 
Natalia said, 
“as it was quite 
by accident 
that I came 
here. My sister 
sent me to get 
some candles 
and matches 
from some 
place near here, 
kept by a friend 
of hers.” 

“I know all 
about that — I 
am the friend 
in question ; 
this noble 
mansion is the 
grand empo¬ 
rium of every¬ 
thing, and you have made no mistake.” 

“ Then, if you please, will you kindly let 
me have the candles and matches, as my 
sister is waiting for them, and is all in the 
dark ? ” 

“Let her wait!” grinned the Imp; “I 
don’t part with my lights so easily. You will 
have to come and attend to my emporium 
and tidy up things for me before 1 let you 
go again, and if you don't do as I tell you 
you won’t see any other light but mine for 
the rest of your blessed little life.” 

“ i am really very sorry, hut I must run 
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off. Can’t you let me have just one candle 
and a match for to-night, as my sister is 
anxiously waiting for me to bring them ? ” 

Here the Imp indulged in a loud laugh, 
which jarred on Natalia’s nerves. 

“ Come, girl,” said he, “ don’t stand there 
idle; go in and tidy up the place, and get 
me my dinner ready.” 

There was no help for it. Natalia was 
obliged to follow the creature into the long, 
low building. On looking round, she found 
it full of every imaginable article of food, 
clothing, furniture, kitchen utensils, etc., and 
all in a hopeless muddle, and everything just 
where it had no possible business to be ! 

“ This place is not tidy by any means,” 
said the Imp ; “ you will have to set to work 
and put things straight by to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. But first of all I want my meal; so run 
away and find what you think I should like, 
and cook it properly. I shall expect it ready 
in ten minutes.” 

With these words the Imp opened a small 
door leading into a kitchen, pushed Natalia 
in, and locked her up alone. The poor girl 
looked round, but saw nothing either in the 
shape of food or cooking utensils. She 
hunted high and low, but in vain ; at last she 
sat down on the floor and cried. 

Presently she heard a very slight flapping 
of wings, and, on glancing up, she saw a little 
white dove, which flew down towards her and 
perched upon her shoulder. 

“ Don’t cry, Natalia,”said the bird ; “there 
is no occasion for you to fear. You have 
always been a good girl, unselfish to a degree, 
and cheerful under most trying circumstances : 
therefore no harm will ever overtake you. I 
will be near to protect you; for I never fail to 
help and protect all those who deserve it. 
Whatever the Imp, who is the greatest enemy 
I have, tells you to do, try and do it, no 
matter how difficult; I will always be near— 
only never despair, but persevere and have 
patience.’" 

The dove then left Natalia’s shoulder and 
began fluttering round the room. Natalia 
watched the little thing eagerly ; all her fear 
had left her, and a feeling of perfect calm 
came over her. 

Suddenly, what was her surprise when right 
in front of her appeared a table upon which 
a sumptuous repast was daintily displayed! 
Everything that anyone could possibly wish 
to eat and drink was upon the table. 

“ Oh, you dear, sweet little dove ! how can 
I ever thank you?”exclaimed Natalia, but the 
bird had disappeared, and in another moment 
the door opened and the Imp walked in. 
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“Well!” he cried, “I trust you have 
obeyed my orders and prepared my dinner.” 

Just as Natalia was about to reply the 
creature caught sight of all the good things 
and flew into a terrible rage. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” he cried. 
“ Where did you get these things from ? 
Answer me this instant.” 

“ I am very sorry,” replied Natalia, calmly, 
“ but you told me to prepare your dinner, 
and—here it is.” 

“ None of your insolence ! How dare you 
speak to me like that ? Be off with you ! 
and put the emporium in order— that won’t 
be so easy—and if you don’t put it straight 
by the morning, I will make mincemeat of 
you! ” 

“ There is no pleasing some people! ” 
thought Natalia, as she was roughly turned 
out of the kitchen. 

The Imp had been correct in saying that 
it would be no easy matter to put the 
emporium to rights. The instant Natalia 
put a thing into its place it rolled out again 
and hid itself away in some obscure corner 
of the room, and it took Natalia quite half an 
hour to find it, and then with no better result. 
This sort of thing went on half through the 
night, until, tired out and weary, Natalia 
decided to rest a little and try again later 
on. So she lay down upon the counter 
and instantly fell asleep; nor did she 
wake up again until she heard the door 
handle rattle and found that it was morning ; 
and the Imp walked in to see if all was tidy ! 
She jumped up and looked round in alarm, 
but what was her surprise and delight to see 
that everything was in perfect order and as 
neat as possible. 

“ That dear little dove ! ” thought Natalia; 
“ how good of it to help me ! ” 

The Imp was beside himself with rage. 
“ What is the meaning of all this ? ” he cried. 
“ Tell me this instant who it was that helped 
you, for you could not have done the work 
alone.” 

“ I don’t know who it was,” Natalia replied, 
“ but a dove flew upon my shoulder last 
night and promised to protect me and help 
me ; more than that I do not know.” 

“That’sa lie !” stormed the Imp; “doves, 
or any birds for the matter of that, don’t fly 
about helping people ! I never heard such 
rubbish in all my life! Tell me instantly 
who helped you ? ” 

“What I told you is perfectly true, and if 
you won’t believe me I cannot help it.” 

The Imp glared at the girl for a moment, 

evidently wondering what he could do next 
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THE CREATURE FLEW INTO A TERRIBLE RAGE. 


“I shall be even with you yet,” he said at 
last; “you told me your sister wanted candles 
and matches. I am out of them ; but this 
evening you can have the magic skull over 
my door-that will give you light for the rest 
of your lives and illuminate the whole village 
besides, provided you ever reach it in safety, 
for the fiery skull is no easy thing to carry. 
Take it and see whether any goose of a bird 
will help you to carry it” The Imp clapped 
his hands and laughed in delight at what he 
considered an excellent joke. 

Natalia trembled at the thought or possess¬ 
ing so horrid a thing as the magic skull; but 
there was no help for it—she knew she would 
have to make the best of it and trust to the 
little dove for help. 

At the close of the day, the Imp climbed 
up a ladder and, after some diffic ulty, con¬ 
trived to bring down the skull, which he gave 
to Natalia. 
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“Take it/ 1 
said he, “and 
give it to your 
sister with my 
compliments, 
though I doubt if 
you will ever get 
as far as the 
village alive. In 
less than ten 
minutes you 
ought to be a 
heap of ashes. 
Farewell! ” 

The Imp 
laughed loudly 
and re-entered 
the house, leaving 
Natalia to return 
to the village with 
the skull in her 
hand. 

It was begin¬ 
ning to grow dark 
now, and she had 
not gone far into 
the forest before 
the skull began to 
send forth rays of 
light all round. 
For some time 
nothing hap¬ 
pened, but pre¬ 
sently the rays 
became so fierce 
that they began to 
scorch her hand, 
and at last she 
was obliged to drop the horrid thing alto¬ 
gether, as the heat from it was too intense 
to bear ; but even after she had let it drop 
the rays from the skull scorched the trees 
and grass and everything that was within 
reach. Natalia tried to run away, but the 
dreadful rays followed her and scorched her 
whenever she attempted to go ; when she 
remained quiet they hardly touched her. 

“Whatever shall 1 do?” cried Natalia; 
**I can't stay here for ever, and I can't 
carry the horrid thing.” 

“Don't he frightened,” said a voice, and 
once more Natalia saw her friend the dove* 
“take up the skull again and carry it home ; 
I shall sit on your shoulder, so that the 
rays won’t dare to hurt you while I am with 
you.” 

Natalia quickly obeyed. She hardly felt 
any heat at all as she walked along carrying 
the skull 
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“Why may I not leave this horrid thing 
in the forest ?" asked Natalia of the dove ; 
“ what use is it to me ? M 

“It will prove of the greatest use, my 
child; keep it, for it cannot hurt you now, 
as its power for evil depends much upon 
the influence to which it is subjected. It 
will rid you of your enemies and help you 
in many ways. Do you know that ever since 


to rest until she was safely inside the hut. 
Her sister embraced her warmly and wept 
bitterly over her, begging her to forgive her 
cruelty ; while the father was beside himself 
with joy. 

After that all went well in the village. As 
for the peasant and his daughters, a wonderful 
change came over their prospects ; for the 
magic skull, instead of sending forth rays of 



IT WJ u- HELP YOU IK MANY WAYS . 11 


you left home the village has been in utter 
darkness and the inhabitants have been 
almost starving, for every morsel of food has 
disappeared ; the wretched Imp spirited it all 
away into his emporium ! 

4< And are my father and sister starving 
too ? ** 

41 Yes ; they have been very miserable, 
particularly your sister, who never ceased 
lamenting sending you away to the forest 

Natalia hurried on faster and never stopped 
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fierce light, shot forth gold whenever Natalia 
required it! Consequently the peasant and 
his daughters were poor no longer; they 
moved out of the little hut into a large house, 
and Natalia spent all her time in helping her 
poorer neighbours* 

For some time all went well, until Martha 
again developed a great dislike and jealousy 
towards her sister. She was annoyed 
because the magic skull paid no attention 
to her; whenever she wanted gold it only 
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sent forth fire and burnt her; and she hated 
having to ask her sister for whatever money 
she required. 

“Why/ 1 thought she* “should I not try 
and seeure a skull from the Imp for my 
own use ? ” 

So one day she set out to visit the 
emporium in the forest, but whether she 
found what she required no one ever 
knew, for she was never seen or heard of 
after* Natalia and her father had the forest 
searched and left no stone unturned to find 
Martha, but all in vain. 

One morning, as Natalia was sitting by her 
window weeping over Martha's strange dis¬ 
appearance, she was delighted to see her 
friend the dove fly in and perch itself on the 
sill 

“Dear little dove,” cried Natalia, “cannot 
you tell me where my sister is ? ” 

“ She has met with the fate that she had 
destined for you, I tried to help her, but 
she only laughed at me, and would not obey 


me or trust in me. The Imp has had his 
revenge; he will never get over your reaching 
home in safety with the skull” 

Natalia was miserable, and for days nothing 
would comfort her. 

44 Natalia, 13, said the dove, appearing to her 
again one day, u will you marry me?” 

To say that Natalia was astonished would 
be to put it very mildly, 

44 Who then are you ? I thought you were 
a dove? " 

44 No; I only assumed that form to help 
you. I am the son of the Queen of the 
Fairies.” 

So saying the dove instantly changed itself 
into a remarkably handsome young Prince; 
so charming was he that Natalia directly fell 
desperately in love with him, and promised 
to marry him on the following day, which 
she accordingly did and lived happily ever 
after; Natalia becoming as great a favourite 
with the fairies as she was with the 
mortals. 
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Curiosities* 

[tVe shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section^ and to pay for such as are accepted.] 


A SPLIT BALLOON, 

Photos of balloon ascents are common enough, 
but split balloons* we imagine, seldom come 
within range of a camera. The accomjianj'ing 
snap-shot was taken by Mr, Charles Lewis, of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, and illustrates an 
accident that befell Baldwin’s balloon on the 
occasion of this well-known parachulist’s first 
ascent from the grounds of the Agricultural and 
Pastoral Association at Christchurch, some ten 
or twelve years ago. Just when the ascent 


r 



was about to be made a violent gust of wind 
drove the balloon over the Produce shed, 
where it caught on a flagpole and the great rent 
seen in the photograph was made in its side. 
The excitement occasioned by the incident is 
evidenced by the stale of the crowd. 



A SCYTHE IN A TREE TRUNK. 

The scythe seen in the singular position depicted in this 
photograph has a unique histojy. The tree itself is located 
in the town of Warwick, Mass. Early in the Civil War of 
1861-65, a certain James Bliss, while mowing in the fields, 
suddenly decided to enlist. Hanging his scythe over the 
limb of a small pine tree, and requesting that it be left 
there until his return, he went to Athol (about eight miles) 
and joined a regiment that was sent south. Unfortunately 
he succumbed to fever, and the scythe was never removed, 
with the result that the tree has 
grown entirely around the blade. 
Bliss’s father still lives in the 
town. 


HOW LIVE STOCK IS PUT ON 
BOARD. 

The accompanying snap-shot, 
sent by the Rev. J, E, McOuat, of 
the U. P, Manse, Logien .1 mond, 
Perthshire, illustrates the manner 
in which live stock is put on board 
ship in the Orkney Islands. It 
is a much more expeditious pro¬ 
ceeding than attempting to drive 
them across a gangway, but it is 
one that is much objected to by the 
animals themselves. One can 
almost fancy the series of unearthly 
yells this pig is giving vent to as it 
swings helplessly around in mid¬ 
air. By the way, what a world of 
indignation is evident in the severe 
curl of the creature’s tail. 



* Copyright, 1898* by George Newnes, Limited, 
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extraordinary stories of his adventures in 
America—stories so desperate and reckless, 
that I could hardly associate them with the 
brown little, chubby man before me. In 
return, I ventured upon some of my own 
reminiscences of London life, which interested 
him so much, that he vowed he would come 
up to Grosvenor Mansions and stay with 
me. He was anxious to see the faster side 
of City life, and certainly, though I say it, he 
could not have chosen a more competent' 
guide. It was not until the last day of my 
visit that I ventured to approach that which 
was on my mind. I told him frankly about 
mv pecuniary difficulties and my impending 
ruin, and I asked his advice—though I hoped 
for something more solid. He listened 
attentively, puffing hard at his cigar. 

“ But surely,'' said he, 44 you are the heir 
of our relative, Lord Southerton ? ” 

44 1 have even' reason to believe so, but he 
would never make me any allowance.” 

44 No, no, I have heard of his miserly ways. 
My poor Marshall, your position has been a 
very hard one. By the way, have you heard 
any news of Lord Southerton *s health lately ? ” 

44 He has always been in a critical con¬ 
dition ever since my childhood.” 

44 Exactly—a creaking hinge, if ever there 
was one. Your inheritance may be a long 
wav off. Dear me, how awkwardly situated 
you are ! ” 

44 1 had some hopes, sir, that you, know¬ 
ing all the facts, might be inclined to 
advance-” 

44 I>on't say another word, my dear boy,"’ he 
cried, with the utmost cordiality ; 44 we shall 
talk it over to-night, and I give you my word 
that whatever is in my power shall be done." 

I was not sorry that my visit was drawing 
to a close, for it is unpleasant to feel that 
there is one person in the house who eagerly 
desires your departure. Mrs. King's sallow 
face and forbidding eyes had become more 
and more hateful to me. She was no longer 
actively rude — her fear of her husband 
prevented her — but she pushed her insane 
jealousy to the extent of ignoring me. never 
addressing me, and in even way making nn 
s:a\ at tirex lands as uncomfortable as she 
could. So offensive was her manner during 
ri'u: last day, that I shornd cenau.lv have left 
had it no: been lor that interne w with mv 
host in the evening which would. I hoped, 
reu eve mx broken fortunes. 

I: was vc~v late when it occurred, for my 

rdauve. who had Ivxn receiving even more 

idea rams then usual durng the daw wen: off 

to has studv aidr dinner, and orb c me rued 
• * '■ 


when the household had retired to bed. I 
heard him go round locking the doors, as his 
custom was of a night, and finally he joined 
me in the billiard-room. His stout figure 
was wrapped in a dressing-gown, and he wore 
a pair of red Turkish slippers without any 
heels. Settling down into an arm-chair, he 
brewed himself a glass of grog, in which 1 
could not help noticing that the whisky con¬ 
siderably predominated over the water. 

44 My word ! ” said he, 44 what a night! ” 

It was, indeed. The wind was howling 
and screaming round the house, and the 
latticed windows rattled and shook as if they 
w’ere coming in. The glow of the yellow 
lamps and the flavour of our cigars seemed the 
brighter and more fragrant for the contrast 

44 Now, my boy,” said my host, 44 we have 
the house and the night to ourselves. I^t 
me have an idea of how your affairs stand, 
and I will see what can be done to set them 
in order. I wish to hear every detail.” 

Thus encouraged, I entered into a long 
exposition, in which all my tradesmen and 
creditors, from my landlord to my valet, 
figured in turn. I had notes in my pocket- 
book, and I marshalled my facts, and gave. 

I flatter myself, a very business-like statement 
of my own unbusiness like wax’s and lament 
able position. I was depressed, however, to 
notice that my companion's eyes were vacant 
and his attention elsewhere. When he did 
occasionally throw out a remark, it was so 
entirely perfunctory and pointless, that I 
was sure he had not in the least followed 
my remarks. Even' now and then he 
roused himself and put on some show d 
interest, asking me to repeat or to explain 
more fully, but it was always to sink once 
more into the same brown study. At last he 
rose and threw the end of his cigar into the 
grate. 

4% Ill tell you what, mv boy." said he. ~ I 
nexer had a h^ad for figures, so you will 
excuse me. You must jot it all down upon 
paper, and let me have a note of the amount. 

I ll understand it when I see it in black and 
white. 

The proposal was encouraging. I promised 
to do so. 

4 * And now it's rime we were in bed. Fv 
Jove, there's one o'clock striking in the ha h" 

The tinging of the chiming clock br;ke 
through the deep rear of the gaie. The 
wind was sweeping pas: wmh the rush of a 
ervat roar 

" I must see mv cat before I go to bed." 
smd ray host. " A high wand excites him 
W .h vou commit" | 
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humour. Would you mind holding the 
lantern for a moment ?” 

I took it from his hand and he stepped to 
the door. 

“ His larder is just outside here,” said he, 
“You will excuse me for an instant, won’t 
you? 1 ’ He passed out, and the door shut 
with a sharp metallic click behind him. 

That hard crisp sound made my heart 
stand still A sudden wave of terror passed 
over me, A vague perception of some 
monstrous treachery turned me cold, I 
sprang to the door s but there was no handle 
upon the inner side, 

“ Here I ” I cried. “ Let me out!” 

“ All right! Don’t make a row !" said my 
host from the passage, “ You’ve got the 
light all right/ 1 

“ Yes, but I don't care 
about being locked in 
alone like this.” 

“ Don't you ? ” I heard 
his hearty, chuckling 
laugh. u You won't be 
alone long.” 

“Let me out, sir!” I 
repeated, angrily. “ I tell 
you I don't allow r practical 
jokes of this sort/ 1 

u Practical is the word,” 
said he, with another 
hateful chuckle. And 
then suddenly I heard, 
amidst the roar of the 
storm, the creak and 
whine of the winch- 
handle turning, and the 
rattle of the grating as it 
passed through the slot* 
Great God, he was let¬ 
ting loose the Brazilian 
cat! 

In the light of the 
lantern I saw the bars 
sliding slowly before me. 
Already there was an 
opening a foot wide at 
the farther end. With a 
scream I seized the last 
bar with my hands and 
pulled with the strength of 
a madman. I was a madman with rage and 
horror. For a minute or more I held the thing 
motionless, I knew that he was straining 
with all his force upon the handle, and that 
the leverage was sure to overcome me. I 
gave inch by inch, my feet sliding along the 
stones, and all the time I begged and prayed 
this inhuman monster to save me from 
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“Certainly,” said L 

“Then tread softly and don’t speak, for 
everyone is asleep/ 1 

We passed quietly down the lamp-lit, Per¬ 
sian-rugged hall, and through the door at 
the farther end. AH was dark in the stone 
corridor, but a stable lantern hung on a 
hook, and my host took it down and lit 
it There was no grating visible in the 
passage, so I knew that the beast was in its 
cage* 

“ Come in ! ” said my relative, and opened 
the door. 

A deep growling as we entered showed 
that the storm had really excited the creature. 
In the flickering light of the lantern, we saw 
it, a huge black mass, coiled in the corner of 


**WE SAW IT, A HUGE PI,A CM MAAS." 

its den and throwing a squat, uncouth shadow 
upon the whitewashed wall Its tail switched 
fingrily among the straw. 

“Poor Tommy is not in the best of 
tempers/’ said Evernrd King, holding up the 
lantern and looking in at him* “ What a 
black devil he looks, doesn't he ? I must 

give him a little supper to put him in a better 
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this horrible death. I conjured him by 
his kinship* I reminded him that I was 
his guest; I begged to know what harm I 
had ever done him. His only answers 
were the tugs and jerks upon the handle, 
each of which, in spite of all my struggles, 
pulled another bar through the opening. 
Clinging and clutching, I was dragged across 
the whole front of the cage, until at last, 
with aching wrists and lacerated fingers, I 


the lantern when I seized the bars, but it still 
burned upon the floor, and I made a move¬ 
ment to grasp it, with some idea that its light 
might protect me. But the instant I moved, 
the beast gave a deep and menacing growl. 
I stopped and stood still, quivering with fear 
in every limb. The cat (if one may call so 
fearful a creature by so homely a name) was 
not more than ten feet from me. The eyes 
glimmered like two discs of phosphorus in 



I WAS DRAGGED ACROSS THE WHOIJi FRONT OF TI1F- 


gave up the hopeless struggle* The grating 
clanged back as I released it, and an instant 
later I heard the shuffle of the Turkish slip¬ 
pers in the passage, and the slam of the 
distant door. Then everything was silent. 

The creature had never moved during 
this time. He lay still in the corner, and 
his tail had ceased switching. This appari¬ 
tion of a man adhering to his bars and 
dragged screaming across him had apparently 
filled him with amazement. I saw his great 
eyes staring steadily at me. I had dropped 
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the darkness. They appalled and yet fasci¬ 
nated me. I could not take my own eyes 
from them. Nature plays strange tricks 
with us at such moments of intensity, and 
those glimmering lights waxed and waned 
with a steady rise and fall. Sometimes 
they seemed to be tiny points of extreme 
brilliancy—little electric sparks in the black 
obscurity—then they would widen and widen 
until all that corner of the room was filled 
with their shifting and sinister light. And 
then suddenly they went out altogether. 
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“I HURLED MYSELF THROUGH THE GAP.” 
[Set pagt 613.) 
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Round the Fire. 


By A. Conan Doyle. 

VII.—THE STORY OF THE BRAZILIAN CAT. 



T is hard luck on a young fellow 
to have expensive tastes, great 
expectations, aristocratic con¬ 
nections, but no actual money 
in his pocket, and no pro¬ 
fession by which he may earn 
any. The fact was that iny father, a good, 
sanguine, easy-going man, had such confidence 
in the wealth and benevolence of his bachelor 
elder brother, Lord Southerton, that he took it 
for granted that 1, his only son, would never be 
called upon to earn a living for myself. He 
imagined that if there were not a vacancy for 
me on the great Southerton Estates, at least 
there would be found some post in that 
diplomatic service which still remains the 
special preserve of our privileged classes. He 
died too early to realize how false his calcu¬ 
lations had been. Neither my uncle nor 
the State took the slightest notice of me, or 
showed any interest in my career. An 
occasional brace of pheasants, or basket of 
hares, was all that ever reached me to 
remind me that I was heir to Otwell House 
and one of the richest estates in the country. 
In the meantime, I found myself a bachelor 
and man about town, living in a suite of 
apartments in Grosvenor Mansions, with no 
occupation save that of pigeon-shooting and 
polo-playing at Hurlingham. Month by 
month I realized that it was more and more 
difficult to get the brokers to renew my bills, 
or to cash any further post-obits upon an 
unentailed property. Ruin lay right across 
my path, and every day I saw it clearer, 
nearer, and more absolutely unavoidable. 

What made me feel my own poverty the 
more was that, apart from the great wealth of 
I^ord Southerton, all my other relations were 
fairly well-to-do. The nearest of these was 
Everard King, my father’s nephew and my 
own first cousin, who had spent an adven¬ 


Vol. xvi—79 


turous life in Brazil, and had now returned td 
this country to settle down upon his fortune. 
We never knew how he made his money, 
but he appeared to have plenty of it, for he 
bought the estate of Greylands, near Clipton- 
on-the-Marsh, in Suffolk. For the first year 
of his residence in England he took no more 
notice of me than my miserly uncle; but at 
last one summer morning, to my very great 
relief and joy, I received a letter asking me to 
come down that very day and spend a short 
visit at Greylands Court. I was expecting a 
rather long visit to Bankruptcy Court at the 
time, and this interruption seemed almost 
providential. If I could only get on terms 
with this unknown relative of mine, I might 
pull through yet. For the family credit he 
could not let me go entirely to the wall. 
I ordered my valet to pack my valise, and I 
set off the same evening for Clipton-on-the- 
Marsh. 

After changing at Ipswich, a little local 
train deposited me at a small, deserted station 
lying amidst a rolling grassy country, with a 
sluggish and winding river curving in and out 
amidst the valleys, between high, silted banks, 
which showed that we were within reach of 
the tide. No carriage was awaiting me (I 
found afterwards that my telegram had been 
delayed), so I hired a dog-cart at the local 
inn. The driver, an excellent fellow, was 
full of my relative’s praises, and I learned 
from him that Mr. Everard King was already 
a name to conjure with in that part of the 
country. He had entertained the school- 
children, he had thrown his grounds open to 
visitors, he had subscribed to charities—in 
short, his benevolence had been so universal 
that my driver could only account for it on 
the supposition that he had Parliamentary 
ambitions. 

My attention |^ts cjrawn away from my 
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driver's panegyric by the appearance of a 
very beautiful bird which settled on a tele¬ 
graph-post beside the road. At first I 
thought that it was a jay, but it was larger, 
with a brighter plumage. The driver 
accounted for its presence at once by saying 
that it belonged to the very man whom we 
were about to visit. It seems that the accli¬ 
matization of foreign creatures was one of 


and guessed that it was L His appearance 
was very homely and benevolent, short and 
stout, forty five years old perhaps, with a 
round, good-humoured face, burned brown 
with the tropical sun, and shot with a 
thousand wrinkles. He wore white linen 
clothes, in true planter style, with a cigaT 
between his lips, and a large Panama hat 
upon the back of his head. It was such a 
figure as one associates 
with averandaed bungalow, 
and it looked curiously out 
of place in front of this 
broad, stone English man¬ 
sion, with its solid wings 
and its Palladio pillars over 
the doorway, 

“ My dear! ” lie cried, 
glancing over his shoulder; 
u my dear, here is our 
guest! Welcome, welcome 
to Grey lands I 1 am 
delighted to make your 
acquaintance, Cousin Mar¬ 
shall, and I take it as a 
great compliment that you 
should honour this sleepy 
little country place with 
your presence.” 

Nothing could be more 
hearty than his manner, 
and he set me at my ease in 
an instant But it needed 
all his cordiality to atone 
for the frigidity and even 
rudeness of his wife a tall, 
haggard woman, who came 
forward at his summons. 
She was, I believe, of Bra¬ 
zilian extraction, though she 
spoke excellent English, 


and I excused her manners 


1 ** A VERY HEAUTIPUL mHO,** 

his hobbies, and that he had brought with 
him from Brazil a number of birds and 
beasts which he was endeavouring to rear in 
England. When once we had passed the 
gates of Grey lands Park we had ample 
evidence of this taste of his. Some small 
spotted deer, a curious wild pig known, I 
believe, as a peccary, a gorgeously feathered 
oriole, some sort of armadillo, and a singular 
lumbering intoed beast like a very flit badger, 
were among the creatures which I observed 
as we drove along the winding avenue. 

Mr. Everard King, my unknown cousin, 
was standing in person upon the steps of his 
house, for he had seen us in the distance, 


on the score of her ignor- 
nnce of our customs. 
She did not attempt to conceal, however, 
either then or afterwards, that I was no very 
welcome visitor at Grey lands Court. Her 
actual words were, as a rule, courteous, but 
she was the possessor of a pair of particularly 
expressive dark eyes, and I read in them 
very dearly from the first that she heartily 
wished me back in London once more. 

However, my debts were too pressing and 
my designs upon my wealthy relative were 
too vital for me to allow them to be upset by 
the ill-temper of his wife, so I disregarded 
her coldness and reciprocated the extreme 
cordiality of his welcome. No pains had 
been spared by hiir to make me comfortable, 
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My room was a charming one. He implored 
me to tell him anything which could add to 
my happiness. It was on the tip of my 
tongue to inform him that a blank cheque 
would materially help towards that end, but 
I felt that it might be premature in the 
present state of our acquaintance* The 
dinner was excellent, and as we sat together 
afterwards over his excellent Havanas 
and coffee, which latter he told me was 
specially prepared upon his own plantation, 
it seemed to me that all my driver's eulogies 
were justified, and that I had never met a 
more large-hearted and hospitable man. 

Bui, in spite of his cheery good nature, he 
was a man with a strong will and a fiery 
temper of his own. Of this I had an 
example upon the following morning. The 
curious aversion which Mrs. Everard King 
had conceived towards me was so strong, that 
her manner at breakfast was almost offensive. 
But her meaning became unmistakable when 
her husband had quitted the room. 

44 The best train in the day is at twelve 
fifteen,” said she. 

“But I was not thinking of going to-day,” 
I answered, frankly—perhaps even defiantly, 
for I was determined 
not to be driven out 
by this woman, 

44 Oh, if it rests 

with you- ” said 

she, and stopped, 
with a most insolent 
expression in her 
eyes* 

14 1 am sure,” I 
answered, 44 that Mr. 

Everard King would 
tell me if I were 
outstaying my wel¬ 
come.” 

“What’s this? 

What’s this?” said 
a voice, and there 
he was in the room. 

He had overheard 
my last words, and 
a glance at our 
faces had told him 
the rest. In an 
instant Ids chubby, 
cheery face set into 
an expression of 
absolute ferocity. 

“ Might I trouble 
you to walk out¬ 
side, Marshall?” 
said he- (I may 


mention that my own name is Marshall 
King.) 

He closed the door behind me, and then, 
for an instant, I heard him talking in a low 
voice of concentrated passion to his wife. * 
This gross breach of hospitality had evidently 
hit him upon his tenderest point, I am no 
eavesdropper, so I walked out on to the 
lawn. Presently 1 heard a hurried step 
behind me, and there was the lady, her face 
pale with excitement, and her eyes red with 
tears. 

41 My husband has asked me to apologize 
to you, Mr. Marshall King,” said she, stand¬ 
ing with downcast eyes before me. 

44 Please do not say another word, Mrs. 
King.” 

Her dark eyes suddenly blazed out at me. 

14 You fool!” she hissed, with frantic 
vehemence, and turning on her heel swept 
back to the house* 

The insult was so outrageous, so insuffer¬ 
able, that I could only stand staring after her 
in bewilderment. I was still there when my 
host joined me. He was his cheery, chubby 
self once more. 

“ I hope that my wife has apologized for 
her foolish re¬ 
marks? ” said he* 
“Oh, yes — yes, 
certainly ! ” 

He put his hand 
ill rough my arm 
and walked with me 
up and down the 
lawn* 

“You must not 
take it seriously,” 
said he, 14 It would 
grieve me inexpressi¬ 
bly if you curtailed 
your visit by one 
hour. The fact is 
—there is no reason 
why there should be 
any concealment 
between relatives— 
that my poor, dear 
wife is incredibly 
jealous. She hates 
that anyone— male 
or female—should 
for an instant come 
between us. Her 
ideal is a desert 
island and an 
eternal tete - a ■ fife. 
That gives you the 
Clue tp hgr actions, 






Before “Alice”—The Boyhood of Lewis Carroll ' 

By Stuart Colling wood. 



PECULIAR interest belongs 
to the childhood of a man who 
has afterwards become famous, 
for just 

As Earth e’er blossoming 
Thrills 

With far daffodils, 

And feels her breast turn sweet 
With the imeonceived wheat, 
so is the boy in his tastes and tendencies 
prophetic of the man. It is so easy to fed 
the truth of this afterwards, so difficult to 
appreciate it at the time. They were all 
children once— these famous writers and 

lawyers and statesmen; but it is more 
than probable that hardly any of those 
who knew them in their early days were 
able to dissociate them from the other 
children with whom they worked and 

played. Their mothers, no doubt, felt con¬ 
vinced that they were the cleverest and 

most attractive of all conceivable boys; but 
then, so do all mothers, and we can, there¬ 
fore, give them no credit for acumen. 

Now, it is not 
part of my present 
task to emphasize 
the importance and 
originality of Lewis 
Carroll's work. 

That has been done 
already by men who 
have far more right 
than I to speak on 
such a subject. 

Enough for me 
that he made a 
definite mark upon 
his generation. It is 
my aim, in this little 
paper, to show the 
beginnings of 
those talents 
which distin¬ 
guished his later 
literary work, and 

the means that I shall use are the 
writingsand drawings which he him¬ 
self produced when he was a boy. 

Miss Beatrice Hatch, to whom we are all 
indebted for some delightful reminiscences of 
I^ewis Carroll, which appeared in The Strand 
Magazine last April, alluded to this early 


literary work of his, but only cursorily. I am 
able to speak more fully on the subject, as 
the work of writing his biography 1 has 
devolved upon my unworthy shoulders, and 
has thus made it necessary' for me to examine 
the mass of unpublished writings and sketches 
which he left behind him. 

When the boy was about eleven years old, 
his father, afterwards Archdeacon Dodgson, 
was presented to the living of Croft. Shortly 
after this Lewis Carroll began to show great 
taste for drawing ; he kept a little book in 
which he used to sketch roughly any humorous 
ideas that occurred to him, and these pictures 
were afterwards painted by his brothers and 
sisters, who all regarded him as a paragon 
of wit and cleverness. No wonder, for from 
the first he was always the leader in their 
amusements, and was continually inventing 
all sorts of games to please himself and them. 

In "The Deceit full Coachman ” we have one 
of these early drawings of his. It represents 
a scene which is, I hope, uncommon enough 



THff COACH GO 
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nowadays though, as Dickens bears witness, 
it was no rare occurrence fifty years ago. A 



P.e Life of 
T. Fjsh*r Un*UX 


Lewi* Carroll," shortly to be published by 
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“country cousin”—who else but one of that 
ilk would carry a spotted carpet-bag in the 
Strand ?-—is anxious to reach Charing Cross* 
and we see him on the point of being mis¬ 
guided into a T bus, which is ostentatiously 
labelled “ Bank,” Why do not these things 
happen now ? Are we to suppose that the 
race of country cousins has died out, or 
that they have unanimously resolved that 
London is no place for them, or can it really 
be that ’bus-conductors have learnt to tell the 
truth ? 

“The Wild Horse” is a drawing of a more 
ambitious character; in the former picture 


le un 


O'TS-t 


the artist appears to have thought that, as the 
f bus-horse is not an essential part of the 
tragedy, and is moreover a quadruped whose 
proportions are exceedingly difficult to repre¬ 
sent, it would be justifiable to omit it. Here 
he has not only given us a horse, but a horse 
in such a position as must have taxed his 
powers to the utmost extent— indeed* one is 
inclined to wonder which had the harder 
task to perform: the artist who drew the 
attitude, or the horse which assumed it ! 
One cannot but admire the air of stolid calm 
which rests upon the countenance of the 
dealer, although the infuriated beast is 
obviously elongating its right foreleg with 
VoL xvL~7& 
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the intention of kicking him severely in the 
chest. 

It is a curious fact that though so many 
different sorts of animals figure in Lewis 
Carroll’s books, and even play more or less 
important rSks, as the white rabbit in 
“ Alice's Adventures,” yet he never seemed to 
care about animals himself. He hated, indeed, 
to see them ill-treated in any way* and would 
go out of his way to relieve their distress 
when he could, while the preface to “Sylvie 
and Bruno ” contains an emphatic denuncia¬ 
tion of “sport” when it involves suffering to 
animals. But he never kept pets of any 

sort, and very 
much resented it 
if any of h i s 
friends kept that 
unpleasant species 
of dog which 
makes a point of 
barking at every¬ 
one who comes up 
to the house. 
Even as a child, he 
did not care much 
about the rabbits 
and chickens and 
other such crea¬ 
tures which his 
brothers and 
sisters were so 
fond of. It must 
be recorded* how¬ 
ever, that in very 
early youth the 
charms of snails 
and earth-worms 
proved too much 
for him, and he 
used to try to add to their “joy of living” 
by providing them with sticks to fight with 
“ if so dispoged ! 11 But he soon overcame 
any such amiable weaknesses, and used, as 
we shall see, to make fun of the other 
members of the family about their pets. 
Somewhere about the year 1845 he felt 
the first stirrings of literary ambition, and 
started a magazine called “Useful and In¬ 
structive Poetry.” Of this periodical—it has 
unfortunately been lost—he was the editor 
and contributor-in-chief; its circulation was 
limited by the avails of Croft Rectory, and it 
died an untimely death after a life of only 
six months. It was followed by a host of 
equally short-lived ventures, in the follow¬ 
ing order : “ The Rectory Magazine,” 

“The, Comet,” “ The Rosebud,” “The Star,” 
“The Will-o-the Wisp,” and “The Rectory 
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extraordinary stories of his adventures in 
America—stories so desperate and reckless, 
that I could hardly associate them with the 
brown little, chubby man before me. In 
return, I ventured upon some of my own 
reminiscences of London life, which interested 
him so much, that he vowed he would come 
up to Grosvenor Mansions and stay with 
me. He was anxious to see the faster side 
of City life, and certainly, though I say it, he 
could not have chosen a more competent- 
guide. It was not until the last day of my 
visit that I ventured to approach that which 
was on my mind. I told him frankly about 
my pecuniary difficulties and my impending 
ruin, and I asked his advice—though I hoped 
for something more solid. He listened 
attentively, puffing hard at his cigar. 

“ But surely,” said he, “ you are the heir 
of our relative, Lord Southerton ? ” 

“ I have every reason to believe so, but he 
would never make me any allowance.” 

“No, no, I have heard of his miserly ways. 
My poor Marshall, your position has been a 
very hard one. By the way, have you heard 
any news of Lord Southerton’s health lately ? ” 

“ He has always been in a critical con¬ 
dition ever since my childhood.” 

“ Exactly—a creaking hinge, if ever there 
was one. Your inheritance may be a long 
way off. Dear me, how awkwardly situated 
you are ! ” 

“ I had some hopes, sir, that you, know¬ 
ing all the facts, might be inclined to 
advance-” 

“ Don’t say another word, my dear boy,” he 
cried, with the utmost cordiality ; “ we shall 
talk it over to-night, and I give you my word 
that whatever is in my power shall be done.” 

I was not sorry that my visit was drawing 
to a close, for it is unpleasant to feel that 
there is one person in the house who eagerly 
desires your departure. Mrs. King’s sallow 
face and forbidding eyes had become more 
and more hateful to me. She was no longer 
actively rude — her fear of her husband 
prevented her — but she pushed her insane 
jealousy to the extent of ignoring me, never 
addressing me, and in every way making my 
stay at Greylands as uncomfortable as she 
could. So offensive was her manner during 
that last day, that I should certainly have left 
had it not been for that interview with my 
host in the evening which would, I hoped, 
retrieve my broken fortunes. 

It was very late when it occurred, for my 
relative, who had been receiving even more 
telegrams than usual during the day, went off 
to his study after dinner, and only emerged 


when the household had retired to bed. I 
heard him go round locking the doors, as his 
custom was of a night, and finally he joined 
me in the billiard-room. His stout figure 
was wrapped in a dressing-gown, and he wore 
a pair of red Turkish slippers without any 
heels. Settling down into an arm-chair, he 
brewed himself a glass of grog, in which I 
could not help noticing that the whisky con¬ 
siderably predominated over the water. 

“ My word ! ” said he, “ what a night! ” 

It was, indeed. The wind was howling 
and screaming round the house, and the 
latticed windows rattled and shook as if they 
were coming in. The glow of the yellow 
lamps and the flavour of our cigars seemed the 
brighter and more fragrant for the contrast. 

“ Now, my boy,” said my host, “ we have 
the house and the night to ourselves. I>et 
me have an idea of how your affairs stand, 
and I will see what can be done to set them 
in order. I wish to hear every detail.” 

Thus encouraged, I entered into a long 
exposition, in which all my tradesmen and 
creditors, from my landlord to my valet, 
figured in turn. I had notes in my pocket- 
book, and I marshalled my facts, and gave, 
I flatter myself, a very business-like statement 
of my own unbusiness-like ways and lament 
able position. I was depressed, however, to 
notice that my companion’s eyes were vacant 
and his attention elsewhere. When he did 
occasionally throw out a remark, it was so 
entirely perfunctory and pointless, that I 
was sure he had not in the least followed 
my remarks. Every now and then he 
roused himself and put on some show of 
interest, asking me to repeat or to explain 
more fully, but it was always to sink once 
more into the same brown study. At last he 
rose and threw the end of his cigar into the 
grate. 

“ I’ll tell you what, my boy,” said he. “ I 
never had a head for figures, so you will 
excuse me. You must jot it all down upon 
paper, and let me have a note of the amount. 
I’ll understand it when I see it in black and 
white.” 

The proposal was encouraging. I promised 
to do so. 

“ And now it’s time we were in bed. By 
Jove, there’s one o’clock striking in the hall.” 

The tinging of the chiming clock broke 
through the deep roar of the gale. The 
wind was sweeping past with the rush of a 
great river. 

“ I must see my cat before I go to bed,” 
said my host. “ A high wind excites him- 
Will you come ? ” 
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hi. 

Ye monaiche rade owi brake an brae, 
And drnve ye yeJIynge packe, 

Hiz meany 1 richle cadgily 3 , 

Are wendynge 3 yn Hz tracke. 

IV. 

\XV eager iye P wi’ yalpe and crye, 

Ye hondes yode 4 down ye rocks: 

Ahead of au* their companye 
Kenneth ye pauky 1 foxe* 

V. 

Ve foxe has soughte that cave of awe, 
Fore wearied 8 wT hiz rin, 

Quha non ys he sac hauld an hraw 7 
To dare to enter yn ? 

VI. 

Wi* eager lx>unde hes ilka honde 
(Jane till that caverne dreir, 

Fou* many a yowl* ys 10 hearde arounde, 
Fou many a screech of feir. 


picture stands, it seems about five to four on 
his becoming a prey to the savage monster ; 
if the timid gentleman who is represented as 
drawing his sword would only get hold of the 
king’s other foot, one feels that he would 
have a better chance of escape. 

There were two papers on “ Difficulties ” 
in the “Umbrella,” which, I think, may 
interest some Strand readers. The first 
was a favourite problem of Lewis Carroll’s 

“ DIFFICULTIES. 

“No. 1. 

“ Half of the world, or nearly so, is always 
in the light of the sun. As the world turns 
round, this hemisphere of light shifts round 
too, and passes over each part of it in 



THE CONCLUSION OF E< YE FATALLE CHEVSE.” 


We cannot help regretting that the last 
illustration leaves us in so much doubt as to 
the ultimate fate of the “ kynge ”; as the 

1 Company. iMei rily, & Going, journeying. 4 Went, 5 Cunning, 
Much wearied. ' Brave, ^ Full, &HqwL Id Is, 


succession. 

u Supposing on 
Tuesday it is 
morning at Lon¬ 
don, in another 
hour it would be 
Tu esd ay m orn i ng 
at the west of 
England. If the 
whole world were 
land, we might go 
on tracing^ Tues¬ 
day morning, 
Tuesday morning, 
all the way round, 
till in twenty- 
four hours we get 
to London again. 
But we know that 
at London, 
twenty-four hours 
after Tuesday 
morning, it is 
Wednesday morn¬ 
ing. Where, then, 
in its pa ssage 
round the earth, 
does the day 
change its name? 
Where does it lose 
its identity ? 

14 Practically, 
there is no diffi¬ 
culty in it, because 
a great part of its 
journey is over 
water, and what it 
does out at sea no one can tell ; and, 
besides, there are so many different lan- 

1 The best way is to imagine yourself walking round witli 
the sun, and asking the inhabitants as you go t +E What 
morning is ibis?" If you suppose ihem living all the way 
round, and ail speaking one language, ihe difficulty is obvious,. 


ilize< 
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guages, that it would be hopeless to attempt 
to trace the name of any one day all round. 
But is the case inconceivable that the 
same land and the same language should 
continue all round the world ? I cannot see 
that it is; in that case either 1 there would 
be no distinction at all between each succes¬ 
sive day, and so week, month, etc., so that 
we should have to say, ‘ The Battle of 
Waterloo happened to-day, about two million 
hours ago,’ or some line would have to be 
fixed, where the change should take place, so 
that the inhabitant of one house would wake 
and say, ‘ Heigh-ho ! 2 Tuesday morning ! ’ 
and the inhabitant of the next (over the 
line), a few miles to the west, would wake 
a few minutes afterwards and say, ‘ Heigh-ho! 
Wednesday morning ! ’ What hopeless con¬ 
fusion the people who happened to live 
on the line would always be in, it is not 
for me to say. There would be a quarrel 
every morning as to what the name of 
the day should be. 

I can imagine no 
third case, unless 
everybody was 
allowed to choose 
for themselves, 
which state of 
things would be 
rather worse than 
either of the other 
two. 

“I am aware 
that this idea has 
been started be¬ 
fore, namely, by 
the unknown 
author of that 
beautiful poem 
beginning, ‘If all 
the world were 
apple pie,’ 8 etc. 

The particular 
result here dis¬ 
cussed does not 
appear to have 
occurred to him; 
as he confines himself to the difficulties in 
obtaining drink which would certainly ensue. 

“ Any good solution of the above difficulty 
will be thankfully received and inserted. The 
second * difficulty ’ is one which would only 
appear to be difficult to a very young child, one 
would think, as it is purely a verbal complexity. 

1 This is clearly an impossible case, and is only put as an 
hypothesis. 2 The usual exclamation at waking ; generally said 
with a yawn. 9 If all the world were apple pie, 

And all the sea were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 

What should we have to drink ? 
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“ No. 2 . 

“ Which is the best: a clock that is right 
only once a year, or a clock that is right twice 
every day ? ‘ The latter,’ you reply, ‘ unques¬ 
tionably.’ Very' good, reader, now attend. 

“ I have two clocks: one doesn’t go at all, 
and the other loses a minute a day; which 
would you prefer ? ‘ The losing one,’ you 
answer, ‘ without a doubt.’ Now observe: 
the one which loses a minute a day has to 
lose twelve hours, or seven hundred and 
twenty minutes, before it is right again ; con¬ 
sequently, it is only right once in two years, 
whereas the other is evidently right as often 
as the time it points to comes round, which 
happens twice a day. So you’ve contradicted 
yourself once. ‘ Ah, but,’ you say, * what’s 
the use of its being right twice a day, if I 
can’t tell when the time comes?’ Why, 
suppose the clock points to eight o’clock, 
don’t you see that the clock is right at eight 
o’clock? Consequently, when eight comes 



your clock is right. ‘ Yes, I see that !' you 
reply. 1 Very good, then you’ve contradicted 
yourself twice: now get out of the difficulty 
as you can, and don’t contradict yourself 
again if you can help it.” 


1 Yon might go on to ask, “ How am I to know when eight 
o’clock does come ? My clock will not tell me.” Be patient. 


o’clock. “But-’'you’say. There, that’ll dOj reader ; the 

more you argue the farther you get from the point, so it will 
be as well to stop. 
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The beast had closed its eyes. I do not 
know whether there may be any truth in the 
old idea of the dominance of the human 
gaze, or whether the huge cat was simply 
drowsy, but the fact remains that, far from 
showing any symptom of attacking me, it 
simply rested its sleek, black head upon its 
huge forepaws and seemed to sleep. I stood, 
fearing to move lest I should rouse it into 
malignant life once more. But at least I 
was able to think clearly now that the baleful 
eyes were off me. Here I was shut up for 
the night with the ferocious beast. My 
own instincts, to say nothing of the words 
of the plausible villain who laid this trap 
for me, warned me that the animal was 
as savage as its master. How could I stave 
it off until morning ? The door was hope¬ 
less, and so were the narrow, barred windows. 
There was no shelter anywhere in the bare, 
stone-flagged room. To cry for assistance 
was absurd. I knew that this den was an 
outhouse, and that the corridor which con¬ 
nected it with the house was at least a 
hundred feet long. Besides, with that gale 
thundering outside, my cries were not likely 
to be heard. I had only my own courage 
and my own wits to trust to. 

And then, with a fresh wave of horror, my 
eyes fell upon the lantern. The candle had 
burned low, and was already beginning to 
gutter. In ten minutes it would be out. I 
had only ten minutes then in which to do 
something, for I felt that if I were once left in 
the dark with that fearful beast I should be 
incapable of action. The very thought of 
it paralyzed me. I cast my despairing eyes 
round this chamber of death, and they rested 
upon one spot which seemed to promise I 
will not say safety, but less immediate and 
imminent danger than the open floor. 

I have said that the cage had a top as well 
as a front, and this top was left standing when 
the front was wound through the slot in the 
wall. It consisted of bars at a few inches’ 
interval, with stout wire netting between, and 
it rested upon a strong stanchion at each 
end. It stood now as a great barred canopy 
over the crouching figure in the corner. The 
space between this iron shelf and the roof 
may have been from two to three feet. If I 
could only get up there, squeezed in between 
bars and ceiling, I should have only one 
vulnerable side. I should be safe from below, 
from behind, and from each side. Only on 
the open face of it could I be attacked. 
There, it is true, I had no protection what¬ 
ever ; but, at least, I should be out of the 
brute’s patb when he began to pace about 
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his den. He would have to come out of his 
way to reach me. It was now or never, for 
if once the light were out it would be im¬ 
possible. With a gulp in my throat I sprang 
up, seized the iron edge of the top, and 
swung myself panting on to it. I writhed in 
face downwards, and found myself looking 
straight into the terrible eyes and yawning 
jaws of the cat. Its fetid breath came up 
into my face like the steam from some foul 
pot. 

It appeared, however, to be rather curious 
than angry. With a sleek ripple of its long, 
black back it rose, stretched itself, and then 
rearing itself on its hind legs, with one fore 
paw against the wall, it raised the other, and 
drew its claws across the wire meshes beneath 
me. One sharp, white hook tore through my 
trousers—for I may mention that I was still 
in evening dress—and dug a furrow in my 
knee. It was not meant as an attack, but 
rather as an experiment, for upon my giving 
a sharp cry of pain he dropped down again, 
and springing lightly out into the room, he 
began walking swiftly round it, looking up 
every now and again in my direction. For 
my part I shuffled backwards until I lay with 
my back against the wall, screwing myself 
into the smallest space possible. The farther 
I got the more difficult it was for him to 
attack me. 

He seemed more excited now that he had 
begun to move about, and he ran swiftly and 
noiselessly round and round the den, passing 
continually underneath the iron couch upon 
which I lay. It was wonderful to see so 
great a bulk passing like a shadow, with 
hardly the softest thudding of velvety pads. 
The candle was burning low—so low that I 
could hardly see the creature. And then, 
with a last flare and splutter, it went out 
altogether. I was alone with the cat in the 
dark ! 

It helps one to face a danger when one 
knows that one has done all that possibly 
can be done. There is nothing for it then 
but to quietly await the result. In this case, 
there was no chance of safety anywhere 
except at the precise spot where I was. I 
stretched myself out, therefore, and lay 
silently, almost breathlessly, hoping that the 
beast might forget my presence if I did 
nothing to remind him. I reckoned that it 
must already be two o’clock. At four it 
would be full dawn. I had not more than 
two hours to wait for daylight. 

Outside, the storm was still raging, and the 
rain lashed continually against the little 
windows. Inside, the poisonous and fetid air 
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Too long it were to tell of each conjecture 
Of chicken suicide, and poultry victim. 

The deadly frown, the stern and dreary lecture, 

The timid guess, “ perhaps some needle pricked 
him ! ” 

The din of voice, the words l>oth loud and many, 

The sob, the tear, the sigh that none could smother, 
Till all agreed : “A shilling to a penny 

It killed itself, and we acquit the mother ! ” 

Scarce was the verdict spoken 
When that still calm was broken : 

A childish form hath burst into the throng, 

With tears and looks of sadness, 

That bring no news of gladness, 

But tell too surely something hath gone wrong ! 

“The sight that I have come upon 
The stoutest 1 heart would sicken, 

That nasty hen has been and gone 
And killed another chicken !” 

I dare not immediately work upon the 
reader’s already harrowed feelings by giving 
him another “ I^ay of Sorrow,” so we will 
try some “ Zoological Papers ” for a change. 


Southey’s poem of ‘ The Curse of Kehama.’ 
We need not relate its history therein con¬ 
tained, as our readers may see it themselves, so 
we proceed at once to the conclusion. When 
Kehama had done for .the rest of the gods, 
and had been thereupon scorched by the 
combined influence of Seeva’s angry eye and 
the Amreeta drink, which must have been 
something like fluid curry powder, it is more 
than probable that, in the universal smash 
which then occurred, Cambeo’s affairs, among 
others, were wound up. His goods and 
chattels were then most likely put up to 
auction, the Lory included, which we have 
reason to believe was knocked down to the 
Glendoveer 1 , in whose possession it remained 
for the rest of its life. 

“ After its death we conjecture that the 
Glendoveer, unwilling to lose sight of its 
‘plumery,’ had it stuffed, and some years 



These papers dealt with some of the less 
common forms of animal life, such as 
“ Pixies,” “ The One - eyed Dove,” “ The 
Lory,” and “ Fishs.” As the Lory figures 
in “Alice in Wonderland”—it was the bird 
that “ positively refused to tell its age ”—it 
is interesting to read Lewis Carroll’s notes 
upon its life-history :— 

“ This creature is, we believe, a species 
of parrot. Southey informs us that it is a 
‘ bird of gorgeous plumery,” 2 and it is our 
private opinion that there never existed more 
than one, whose history as far as practicable 
we will now lay before our readers. 

“ The time and place of the Lory’s birth is 
uncertain : the egg from which it was hatched 
was most probably, to judge from the colour 
of the bird, one of those magnificent Easter 
eggs 3 which our readers have doubtless 
often seen ; the experiment of hatching an 
Easter egg is at any rate worth trying. 

“That it came into the possession of 
Cambeo, or Cupid, at a very early age, is 
evident from its extreme docility, as we find 
him using it, by all accounts, without saddle 
or bridle 4 , for a kind of shooting pony in 

1 Perhaps even the “ bursting " heart of its master. 2 Plum¬ 
age, feathers. 3 Of these a full description may he found in the 
sixth number of the “Comet.” 4 A bridle would be useless. 
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afterwards, at the suggestion of Kailyal, pre¬ 
sented it to the museum at York, where it 
may now be seen by the inquiring reader, 
admittance one shilling. Having thus stated 
all we know, and a good deal we don’t know, 
on this interesting subject, we must conclude. 
Our next subject will probably be ‘ Fishs.’ ” 
The next article was “ Fishs ” (carefully to 
be distinguished from fishes); “ fishs ” are 
those metallic little creatures — made, no 
doubt, in Germany —which children play 
with in a basin of water, attracting them 
hither and thither with a magnet. 

“The facts we have collected about this 
strange race of creatures are drawn partly 
from observation, partly from the works of a 
German author, whose name has not been 
given to the world. We believe that they' 2 are 
only to be found in Germany. Our author 
tells us that they have ‘ ordinarely 3 angles 4 at 
them,’ by which they ‘can be fanged and 
heaved out of the water.’ The specimens 
which fell under our observation had not 
angles, as will shortly be seen, and, therefore, 
this sketch 5 is founded on mere conjecture. 

“ What the * fanging ’ consists of we can- 

1 A happy spirit, with large, blue wings like an serial machine. 
2/.?., Fishs. 3 As he spells it. 4 Or comers. 6 The “angles,** 
however, may be supposed to be correct. 
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the difficulty of drawing it out arose from the 
fact that I was clinging to it I pulled again, 
and three inches of it came through. It ran 
apparently on wheels. I pulled again .... 
and then the cat sprang ! 

It was so quick, so sudden, that I never 
saw it happen. I simply heard the savage 
snarl, and an instant afterwards the blazing 
yellow eyes, the flattened black head with its 
red tongue and flashing teeth, were within 
reach of me. The impact of the creature 
shook the bars upon which I lay, until I 
thought (as far as I could think of anything 
at such a moment) that they were coming 
down. The cat swayed there for an instant, 
the head and front paws quite close to me, 
the hind paws clawing to find a grip upon 
the edge of the grating. I heard the claws 
rasping as they clung to the wire netting, and 
the breath of the beast made me sick. But 
its bound had been miscalculated. It could 
not retain its position. Slowly, grinning 
with rage and scratching madly at the bars, 
it swung backwards and dropped heavily 
upon the floor. With a growl it instantly 
faced round to me and crouched for another 
spring. 

I knew that the next few moments would 
decide my fate. The creature had learned 
by experience. It would not miscalculate 
again. I must act promptly, fearlessly, if I 
were to have a chance for life. In an instant 
I had formed my plan. Pulling off my dress- 
coat, I threw it down over the head of the 
beast. At the same moment I dropped over 
the edge, seized the end of the front grating, 
and pulled it frantically out of the wall. 

It came more easily than I could have 
expected. I rushed across the room, bearing 
it with me ; but, as I rushed, the accident of 
my position put me upon the outer side. 
Had it been the other way, I might have 
come off scatheless. As it was, there was a 
moment’s pause as I stopped it and tried to 
pass in through the opening which I had left. 
That moment was enough to give time to the 
creature to toss off the coat with which I had 
blinded him and to spring upon me. I 
hurled myself through the gap and pulled the 
rails to behind me, but he seized my leg 
before I could entirely withdraw it. One 
stroke of that huge paw tore off my calf as 
a shaving of wood curls off before a plane. 
The next moment, bleeding and fainting, I 
was lying among the foul straw with a line of 
friendly bars between me and the creature 
which ramped so frantically against them. 

Too wounded to move, and too faint to be 
conscious of fear, I could only lie, more dead 
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than alive, and watch it. It pressed its 
broad, black chest against the bars and 
angled for me with its crooked paws as I 
have seen a kitten do before a mouse-trap. 
It ripped my clothes, but, stretch as it would, 
it could not quite reach me. I have heard 
of the curious numbing effect produced by 
wounds from the great carnivora, and now I 
was destined to experience it, for I had lost 
all sense of personality, and was as interested 
in the cat’s failure or success as if it were 
some game which I was watching. And then 
gradually my mind drifted away into strange, 
vague dreams, always with that black face 
and red tongue coming back into them, and 
so I lost myself in the nirvana of delirium, 
the blessed relief of those who are too sorely 
tried. 

Tracing the course of events afterwards, I 
conclude that I must have been insensible 
for about two hours. What roused me to 
consciousness once more was that sharp 
metallic click which had been the precursor 
of my terrible experience. It was the shoot¬ 
ing back of the spring lock. Then { before 
my senses were clear enough to entirely appre¬ 
hend what they saw, 1 was aware of the round, 
benevolent face of my cousin peering in 
through the opened door. What he saw 
evidently amazed him. There was the cat 
crouching on the floor. I was stretched 
upon my back in my shirt-sleeves within the 
cage, my trousers torn to ribbons; and a 
great pool of blood all round me. I can see 
his amazed face now, with the morning sun¬ 
light upon it. He peered at me, and peered 
again. Then he closed the door behind 
him, and advanced to the cage to see if I 
were really dead. 

I cannot undertake to say what happened. 
I was not in a fit state to witness or to 
chronicle such events. I can only say that 
I was suddenly conscious that his face was 
away from me—that he was looking towards 
the animal. 

“ Good old Tommy ! ” he cried. “ Good 
old Tommy! ” 

Then he came nearer the bars, with his 
back still towards me. 

“ Down, you stupid beast! ” he roared. 
“ Down, sir ! Don’t you know your master ? ” 

Suddenly even in my bemuddled brain a 
remembrance came of those words of his 
when he had said that the taste of blood 
would turn the cat into a fiend. My blood 
had done it, but he was to pay the price. 

“Get away!” he screamed. “Get away, 
you devil! Baldwin ! Baldwin ! Oh, my 
God! ” 
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And sorely do they labour, 

For the steed is very strong, 

And backward moves its stubborn feet, 
And backward ever doth retreat, 

And drags its guides along. 

And now the knight hath mounted 
Before the admiring band ; 

Hath got the stirrups on his feet, 

The bridle in his hand. 

Yet, oh ! beware, sir horseman ! 

And tempt thy fate no more, 

For such a steed as thou hast got 
Was never rid before ! 

The rabbits bow l>efore thee, 

And cower in the straw ; 

The chickens are submissive, 

And own thy will for law ; 

Bullfinches and canary 
Thy bidding do obey, 

And e’en the tortoise in its shell 
Doth never say thee nay. 

But thy steed will hear no master, 

Thy steed will bear no stick, 

And woe to those that beat her, 

And woe to those that kick ! 

For though her rider smite her, 

As hard as he can hit, 

And strive to turn her from the yard, 

She stands in silence, pulling hard 
* Against the pulling bit. 

And now the road to Dalton 
Hath felt their coming, tread ; 

The crowd are speeding on liefore, 

And all have gone ahead. 

Yet often look they backward, 

And cheer him on, and bawl, 

For slower still and still more slow, 

That horseman and that charger go, 

And scarce advance at all. 

And now two roads to choose from 
Are in that rider’s sight: 

In front, the road to Dalton, 

And New Croft upon the right. 

“ I can’t get by ! ” he bellows, 

“ I really am not able ! 

Though I pull my shoulder out of joint, 

I cannot get him past this point, 

For it leads unto his stable ! ” 

Then out spoke Ulfrid Longbow, 

A valiant youth was he : 

“ Lo ! I will stand on thy right hand, 
And guard the pass for thee.” 

And out spake fair Flureeza, 

His sister eke was she, 

“ I will abide on thy other side, 

And turn thy steed for thee.” 

And now commenced a struggle 
Between that steed and rider, 

For all the strength that he hath left 
Doth not suffice to guide her. 

Though Ulfrid and his sister 
Have kindly stopped the way, 

. And all the crowd have cried aloud, 
“We can’t wait here all day ! ” 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Their words to understand, 

But he slipped the stirrups from his feet, 
The bridle from his hand, 

And grasped the mane full lightly, 

And vaulted from his seat, 

And gained the road in triumph, 

And stood upon his feet. 
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All firmly till that moment 
Had Ulfrid Longbow stood, 

And faced the foe right valiantly. 

As every warrior should. 

But when safe on terra firma 
His brother he did spy : 

“ What did you do that for ? ” he cried, 

Then unconcerned he stepped aside, 

And let it canter by. 

They gave him bread and butter 1 , 

That was of public right, 

As much as four strong rabbits, 

Could munch from morn to night; 

For he’d done a deed of daring, 

And faced that savage steed, 

And therefore cups of coffee sweet, 

And everything that was a treat, 

Were but his right and meed. 

And often in the evenings, 

When the fire is blazing bright, 

When books bestrew the table, 

And moths obscure the light: 

When crying children go to bed, 

A struggling, kicking load, 

We’ll talk of Ulfrid Longbow’s deed. 

How, in his brother’s utmost need, 

Back to his aid he flew with speed, 

And how he faced the fiery steed, 

And kept the New Croft Road. 

The “Umbrella” concluded, or shut up, 
with a valedictory poem, called “ The Poet’s 
Farewell,” which ran as follows :— 

All day he had sat without a hat, 

The comical old feller, 

Shading his form from the driving storm 
With the “ Rectory Umbrella.” 

When the storm had passed by, and the 
ground was dry, 

And the sun shone bright on the plain. 

He rose from his seat, and he stood on his feet, 
And sang a melting strain : 

All is o’er ! the sun is setting, 

Soon will sound the dinner bell ; 

Thou hast saved me from a wetting, 

Here I’ll take my last farewell ! 

Far dost thou eclipse the maga¬ 
zines which came before thy day, 

And thy coming made them stagger, 

Like the stars at morning ray. 

Let me call again the phantoms, 

And their voices long gone by, 

Like the crow of distant bantams, 

Or the buzzing of a fly. 

First in age, but not in merit, 

Stands the “ Rect’ry Magazine ” ; 

All its wit thou dost inherit, 

Though the “ Comet ” came between. 

Novelty was in its favour, 

And mellifluous its lays, 

All, with eager plaudits, gave a 
Vote of honour in its praise. 

Next in order comes the “ Comet,” 

Like some vague and feverish dream. 

Gladly, gladly turn I from it, 

To behold thy rising beam ! 

When I first began to edit 
In the “ Recrry Magazine,” 

Each one wrote therein who read it, 

Each one read who wrote therein. 

1 Much more acceptable to a true knight than “comland, 
which the Roman people were so foolish as to give to their 
daring champion, Horatius. 
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14 * amk you conscious?' silt asked*” 


was Summers, my lawyer, who first took 
advantage of it 

“ I am very glad to see that your lordship 
is so much better/ 1 said he. “ I have been 
waiting a long time to offer my congratula¬ 
tions*” 

“What do you mean, Summers? This is 
no time for joking,” 

“I mean what I say,” he answered. “You 
have been Lord Southerton for the last 
six weeks, but we feared that it would 
retard your recovery if you were to learn 
it” 

Lord Southerton ! One of the richest 
peers in England ! I could not believe my 
ears. And then suddenly I thought of the 
time which had elapsed, and how it coincided 
with my injuries* 

“Then Lord Southerton must have died 
about the same time that I was hurt? ” 

“ His death occurred upon that very day*” 
Summers looked hard at me as I spoke, and 
I am convinced—for he was a very shrewd 
fellow—that he had guessed the true state of 
the case* He paused for a moment as if 
awaiting a confidence from me, but I could 
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not see what was to be gained by exposing 
such a family scandal. 

“ Yes, a very curious coincidence,” he con¬ 
tinued, with the same knowing look, “Of 
course, you are aware that your cousin 
Everard King was the next heir to the 
estates* Now, if it had been you instead of 
him who had been torn to pieces by this 
tiger, or whatever it was, then of course he 
would have been Lord Southerton at the 
present moment.” 

“No doubt," said 1. 

“ And he took such an interest: in it,” said 
Summers* “I happen to know' that the late 
Lord Southerton’s valet was in his pay, and 
that he used to have telegrams from him 
every few hours to tell him how he was 
getting on* That would be about the time 
when you were down there* Was it not 
strange that he should wish to be so well 
informed, since he knew that he was not the 
direct heir ?” 

“Very strange,” said L “And now, 
Summers, if you will bring me my bills and 
a new cheque-book, we will begin to get 

things into order*” 
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Before “Alice”—The Boyhood of Lewis Carroll.' 

By Stuart Collingwood. 




PECULIAR interest belongs 
to the childhood of a man who 
has afterwards become famous, 
for just 

As Earth e’er blossoming 
Thrills 

With far daffwtils, 

And feels her breast turn sweet 
With the uncrmceived wheat, 

so is the boy in his tastes and tendencies 
prophetic of the man. It is so easy to feel 
the truth of this afterwards, so difficult to 
appreciate it at the time. They were all 
children once—these famous writers and 

lawyers and statesmen; hut it is more 
than probable that hardly any of those 
who knew them in their early days were 
able to dissociate them from the other 
children with whom they worked and 

played Their mothers, no doubt, felt con¬ 
vinced that they were the cleverest and 

most attractive of all conceivable boys ; but 
then, so do all mothers, and we can, there¬ 
fore, give them no credit for acumen. 

Now, it is not 

part of my present 
task to emphasize 
the importance and 
originality of Lewis 
CarrolTs work. 

That has been done 
already by men who 
have far more right 
than I to speak on 
such a subject. 

Enough for me 
that he made a 
definite mark upon 
his generation. It is 
my aim, in this little 
paper, to show the 
beginnings of 
those talents 
which distin¬ 
guished his later 
literary work, and 
the means that I shall use are the "7 / 
writingsanddniwings which he hi m- -L 

self produced when he was a boy. 

Miss Beatrice Hatch, to whom we are all 
indebted for some delightful reminiscences of 
Lewis Carroll, which appeared in The Strand 
Magazine last April, alluded to this early 


literary work of his, hut only cursorily, I am 
able to speak more fully on the subject, as 
the work of writing his biography 1 has 
devolved upon my unworthy shoulders, and 
has thus made it necessary for me to examine 
the mass of unpublished writings and sketches 
which he left behind him. 

When the boy was about eleven years old, 
his hither, afterwards Archdeacon Dodgson, 
was presented to the living of Croft Shortly 
after this Lewis Carroll began to show great 
taste for drawing ; he kept a little book in 
which he used to sketch roughly any humorous 
ideas that occurred to him, and these pictures 
were afterwards painted by his brothers and 
sisters, who all regarded him as a paragon 
of wit and cleverness. No wonder, for from 
the first he was always the leader in their 
amusements, and was continually inventing 
all sorts of games to please himself and them. 

In “The Deceitfull Coachman” we have one 
of these early drawings of his. It represents 
a scene which is, I hope, uncommon enough 
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nowadays, though, as Dickens bears witness, 
it was no rare occurrence fifty years ago. A 

1 '/ The Life of Lewis Garrollj" shortly lo he published by 
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the intention of kicking him severely in the 
chest. 

It is a curious fact that though so many 
different sorts of animals figure in Lewis 
Carroll’s books, and even play more or less 
important rSfcs* as the white rabbit in 
“ Alice's Adventures,” yet he never seemed to 
care about animals himself. Ho hated, indeed, 
to see them ill-treated in any way, and would 
go out of his way to relieve their distress 
when he could, while the preface to “Sylvie 
and Bruno ” contains an emphatic denuncia¬ 
tion of “ sport ” when it involves suffering to 
animals. But he never kept pets of any 

sort, and very 
much resented it 
if any of his 
friends kept that 
unpleasant species 
of dog which 
makes a point of 
barking at every¬ 
one w ho comes up 
to the house* 
Even as a child, he 
did not care much 
about the rabbits 
and chickens and 
other such crea¬ 
tures which his 
brothers and 
sisters were so 
fond of. It must 
be recorded, how¬ 
ever, that in very 
early youth the 
charms of snails 
and earth - worms 
proved too much 
for him, and he 
used to try to add to their “joy of living” 
by providing them with sticks to fight with 
“if so dispoged ! ” But he soon overcame 
any such amiable weaknesses, and used, as 
we shall see, to make fun of the other 
members of the family about their pets. 

Somewhere about the year 1845 he felt 
the first stirrings of literary ambition, and 
started a magazine called “Useful and In¬ 
structive Poetry.” Of this periodical —it has 
unfortunately been lost- he was the editor 
and contributor-in-chief; its circulation w'as 
limited by the walls of Croft Rectory, and it 
died an untimely death after a life of only 
six months. It was followed by a host of 
equally short-lived ventures, in the follow¬ 
ing order ■ “ The Rectory Magazine,” 

“ The. Comet,” M The Rosebud,” “ The Star,” 
“The Will-o'-the Wisp,” and “The Rectory 


” country cousin ”—who else but one of that 
ilk w'ould carry a spotted carpet-bag in the 
Strand ? —is anxious to reach Charing Cross, 
and we see him on the point of being mis¬ 
guided into a 'bus, which is ostentatiously 
labelled “Bank.” Why do not these things 
happen now ? Are we to suppose that the 
race of country cousins has died out, or 
that they have unanimously resolved that 
London is no place for them, or can it really 
be that ’bus-conductors have learnt to tell the 
truth ? 

“ The Wild Horse ” is a drawing of a more 
ambitious character; in the former picture 


the artist appears to have thought that, as the 
’bus-horse is not an essential part of the 
tragedy, and is moreover a quadruped whose 
pro{x>rtkms are exceedingly difficult to repre¬ 
sent, it would be justifiable to omit it. Here 
he has not only given us a horse, but a horse 
in such a position as must have taxed his 
powers to the utmost extent —indeed, one is 
inclined to wonder which had the harder 
task to perform: the artist who drew* the 
attitude, or the horse which assumed it 1 
One cannot but admire the air of stolid calm 
which rests upon the countenance of the 
dealer, although the infuriated beast is 
obviously elongating its right foreleg with 
VoL m—7a 
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Umbrella.” This last, the sole survivor, was 
started on its career about 1849. Lewis 
Carroll wrote all the articles, and drew’ all 
the pictures himself, and I think everyone 
will agree that for a boy of seventeen to have 
produced them is a proof that he was already 
gifted with very remarkable talent. 

The frontispiece, here reproduced, was no 
doubt suggested in [>art by leech's well- 
known design for the outside page of Punch ; 
but the introduction of the umbrella as a 


believe the only thing that can put an end 
to the delusion will be the issue of the 
* Umbrella. 1 We now h in full confidence 
enter on our present duties, - Editor." 

A serial story, u The Walking-Stick of 
Destiny/ 1 ran through the “ Umbrella." ft was 
a tale of the good, old-fashioned sort, full of 
blood and horror ; two of the most important 
characters were a bold, bad baron, w ho killed 
his man in the first chapter, and a magician, 
up whose flowing locks spiders used to crawl* 



FRONTISPIECE TO M THE RECTORY UMBRELLA/* 


protection against the horrid little imps that 
would disturb the old gentleman's peace of 
mind is very clever and original. The 
magazine was ushered in with a blare of 
trumpets, so to speak, in the shape—how' is 
one to avoid a mixed metaphor here ? — of 
the following preface :—- 

4 * We venture once more before the public, 
hoping to receive the same indulgence and 
support which has been hitherto bestowed 
upon our editorial efforts. Our success in 
former magazines has been decided: each 
has been more admired than its predecessor* 
and the last, the ‘ Comet *—(the editor wisely 
ignores the ‘Rosebud/ ‘Star/and ‘Will-o 1 - 
the-Wisp/ which were more or less unsuc¬ 
cessful)—has been so universally believed 
to be the ne plus ultra of magazines, that we 

Digiliz&tf by CfOG^lc 


and who used to mix “ three drops of every¬ 
thing ” together* after the receipt of the 
celebrated Martin Wagner, in order to make 
the cup of death. 14 Y* Fatalle Cheyse * also 
depends upon the mediaeval point of view 
for its interest; the last four stanzas with 
their accompanying illustrations have been 
photographed from the original 

YE FATALLE CHEYSE. 
r. 

Ytle was a mirke an dreiry cave, 

Weet scroggis 1 owr y tte creepe. 

Gurgles withyn ye Rowan wave 
Throw' channel braid and deip. 

El. 

Never withyn lhal dxeir reoesse 
Wes sene yc lyghte of daye, 

Qohat bode azonP yt's mirk incase* 

Nane kend an nane mote saye* __ 

Tfiushes] ® Beyond. Darkness. 
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m* 

Ye monarchy rade owr brake an brae, 
And drave yc ycllynge packe^ 

Hiz meany 1 aH f , richte cadgily 3 , 

Are wendynge 11 yn hiz iracke* 

IV. 

Wr eager iye, wi 1 yalpe and erye, 

Ye hondes yode* down ye rocks: 

Ahead of an* their com patty e 
Kenneth ye pawky* foxe, 

V* 

Ye foxe has soughle that cave of awe, 
Forewearied ' 1 wi a hiz rin, 

Quha nou ys he sae bauJd an braw 7 
To dare to enter yn ? 

VI. 

Wi 1 eager bounde hes ilka honde 
(iane till that caverne drdr, 

Fou B many a yow l 9 ys 10 hearde arotmde, 
Foil many a screech of feir. 


picture stands, it seems about five to four on 
his becoming a prey to the savage monster; 
if the timid gentleman who is represented as 
drawing his sword would only get hold of the 
Icing’s other foot, one feels that he would 
have a better chance of escape- 

There were two papers on “Difficulties” 
in the “ Umbrella,” which, I think, may 
interest some Strand readers. The first 
was a favourite problem of Lewis Carroll’s:— 

“ DIFFICULTIES. 

“No. 1. 

" Half of the world, or nearly so, is always 
in the light of the sun. As the world turns 
round, this hemisphere of light shifts round 
too, and passes over each part of it in 



n ik conclusion of "ye patalle cheyse / 1 


We cannot help regretting that the last 
illustration leaves us in so much doubt as to 
the ultimate fate of the “kynge’ 1 ; as the 

J Company, ^ Merrily. 3 Going, journeying* 4 Went. & Cumung. 
5 M uch wearied, • flrave. 0 Full. 3 Howl, 10 Is. 


succession, 

u Supposing on 
Tuesday it is 
morning at Lon¬ 
don, in another 
hour it would be 
Tuesday morning 
at the west of 
England. If the 
whole world were 
land, we might go 
on tracing 1 Tues¬ 
day morning, 
Tuesday morning, 
all the way round, 
till in twenty- 
four hours we get 
to London again. 
But we know that 
at L o n d o n , 
t we n ty-fo u r h onrs 
after Tuesday 
morning, it is 
Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, Where, then* 
in its passage 
round the earth, 
does the day 
change its name ? 
Where does it lose 
its identity? 

fct Practically, 
there is no diffi¬ 
culty in it* because 
a great part of its 
journey is over 
water, and what il 
does out at sea no one can tell; and, 
besides, there are so many different lan- 

*The best way is to imagine yAim*If walking round with 

the sun, and asking the inhabitant* as you go t "What 

morning is this?” If you siippo*^ them living all the way 
round, and all speaking one language, the difficulty is obvious. 
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guages, that it would be hopeless to attempt 
to trace the name of any one day all round* 
But is the case inconceivable that the 
same land and the same language should 
continue all round the world? I cannot see 
that it is; in that case either 1 there would 
be no distinction at all between each succes¬ 
sive day, and so week, month, etc., so that 
we should have to say, 4 The Battle of 
Waterloo happened to-day, about two million 
hours ago/ or some line would have to be 
fixed, where the change should take place, so 
that the inhabitant of one house would wake 
and say, 4 Heigh-ho! 2 Tuesday morning !’ 
and the inhabitant of the next (over the 
line), a few miles to the west, would wake 
a few minutes afterwards and say, 4 Heigh-ho ! 
Wednesday morning !’ What hopeless con¬ 
fusion the people who happened to live 
on the line would always be in, it is not 
for me to say* There would be a quarrel 
every morning as to what the name of 
the day should be* 

I can imagine no 
third case, unless 
everybody was 
allowed to choose 
for themselves, 
which state of 
things would be 
rather worse than 
either of the other 
two. 

“I am aware 
that this idea has 
been started be¬ 
fore, namely, by 
the unknown 
author of that 
beautiful poem 
beginning, * If all 
the world were 
apple pie/ 3 etc* 

The particular 
result here dis¬ 
cussed does not 
appear to have 
occurred to him ; 
as he confines himself to the difficulties in 
obtaining drink which would certainly ensue. 

u Any good solution of the above difficulty 
will be thankfully received and inserted* The 
second ‘difficulty* is one which would only 
appear to be difficult to a very young child, one 
would think, as it is purely a verbal complexity* 

1 This it clearly an impossible cast, and is only put as an 
hypothesis* 2 The usual exclamation at waking ; generally said 
with a yawn* s If alt the world were apple pie, 

And all the sea were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 

What we have lo drink ? 

Digitized by Google 


“No* 2. 

" Which is the best: a clock that is right 
only once a year, or a dock that is right twice 
every day? 4 The latter/ you reply, * unques¬ 
tionably/ Very good, reader, now attend* 

“ I have two clocks : one doesn’t go at all, 
and the other loses a minute a day i which 
would you prefer? 4 The losing one/ you 
answer, 4 without a doubt. 3 Now- observe: 
the one which loses a minute a day has to 
lose twelve hours, or seven hundred and 
twenty minutes, before it is right again ; con¬ 
sequently, it is only right once in two years, 
whereas the other is evidently right as often 
as the time it points to comes round, which 
happens twice a day. So you’ve contradicted 
yourself once * 4 Ah, but/ you say, 4 what’s 
the use of its being right twice a day, if I 
can't tell when the time comes? 3 Why, 
suppose the clock points to eight o'clock, 
don’t you see that the clock is right at eight 
o’clock ? Consequently, when eight comes 


your clock is right. 4 Yes, I see that T you 
reply* 1 Very good, then you’ve contradicted 
yourself twice: now get out of the difficulty 
as you can, and don't contradict yourself 
again if you can help it” 

1 You might on to ask, " How am I to know when eight 
o'clock dots came ? My clock will not tell me. 11 Be patient, 
reader; you know that when eight o'clock comes your clock is 
right. Very good ; then your rule is this t keep your eye fixed 
on your dock* anti the vary moment it is right it will he eight 

o'clock. ” Bui-" yon say, There, ihai'll dc^ reader ; the 

more you argue the farther you gel from the point, so it will 
be as well to stop. 
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THE FIRST PAGE OP P.AY 5 OF SORROW.' 


“The Duett” 
is a fanciful repro¬ 
duction of one of 
the pictures in 
the Vernon 
Gallery. As a 
work of art it 
would probably 
be assigned to the 
Pre-Raphaelite 
School, were it 
not that the curly- 
haired gentleman 
— apparently of 
African origin— 
who is holding 
the music, has 
certainly not got 
the elongated 
neck which the 
late Sir E. Rurne- 
Jones usually 
affected. 

The “Um¬ 
brella” also con¬ 
tained two mourn¬ 
ful poems on 
certain pseudo- 
tragic events 
which occurred in 
connection with 
the Rectory party: 
these were called 
“Lays of Sorrow*,” 
and, as I have just 
said, there were 
only two of them, 
either because the fount of tears at the readers' 
disposal had temporarily run dry, or because 
the stock of sorrows had been exhausted. 

No. 1 deals with the untimely death of 
a chicken ; if all the Croft hens laid such 
a pile of eggs as that depicted in our illus¬ 
tration, the decease of one chicken could 
only be regarded as a matter of regret 
from a sentimental point of view*. It need 
hardly be stated that the two youths hacking 
away at the old tree are two of the author’s 
younger brothers. We give in reduced fac¬ 
simile the opening of this “Lay,” which 
continues as follows :— 

lime rolled away, and so did every shell, 

“Small by degrees and be&ulifnJJy less,” 

As ihe sage mother with a powerful spell 1 

Forced each in turn ils contents to 14 express ; 
But, ah! “imperfect is expression,” 

Some poet said, I don’t care who, 

If you want to know you must go elsewhere. 

One fact I can tell, if you're willing to bear. 

He never attended a Parliament Session, 

For I’m certain that if he had ever l)een there, 

Digitized by GoOqIc 
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Full quickly would he have changed bis ideas, 

With the hissings, the bootings, the groans and the 
cheers. 

And as to his name, it is pretty clear 

That it wasn’t me and it wasn't you ! 

And so it fell upon a day 

(That is, it never rose again), 

A chick was found upon the hay, 

It’s little life had ebbed away, 

No longer frolicsome and gay. 

No longer could it run or play, 

M And must we, chicken, must we part ? ” 

Its master 4 cried, with bursting heart, 

And voice of agony and pain. 

So one, whose ticket's marked ** Return 
When to the lonely road-side station 
He Hies in fear and perlurluttion, 

Thinks of his home—the hissing urn— 

Then runs with flying hat and hair. 

And entering, finds to his despair. 

He’s missed the very 1 latest train ! a 


1 lieak and claw. 

2 Press out. 

3 Proljably one of the two stalwart youths. 

* The system of return tickets » an excellent one. Peopte .ire 
conveyed, on particular days there and Rick again for one fare. 

^ An additional venation would be that his *'return “ ticket 
would be no use the next day. 
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Too long it were to tell of each conjecture 
Of chicken suicide, and poultry victim, 

The deadly frown, the stern and dreary lecture, 

The timid guess, “ perhaps some needle pricked 
him ! ” 

The din of voice, the words both loud and many, 

The sob, the tear, the sigh that none could smother, 
Till all agreed : “A shilling to a penny 
It killed itself, and we acquit the mother ! ” 

Scarce was the verdict spoken 
When that still calm was broken : 

A childish form hath burst into the throng, 

With tears and looks of sadness, 

That bring no news of gladness, 

But tell too surely something hath gone wrong ! 

“The sight that I have come upon 
The stoutest 1 heart would sicken, 

That nasty hen has been and gone 
And killed another chicken ! ” 

I dare not immediately work upon the 
reader’s already harrowed feelings by giving 
him another “ Lay of Sorrow,” so we will 
try some “ Zoological Papers ” for a change. 


Southey’s poem of * The Curse of Kehama.’ 
We need not relate its history therein con¬ 
tained, as our readers may see it themselves, so 
we proceed at once to the conclusion. When 
Kehama had done for _the rest of the gods, 
and had been thereupon scorched by the 
combined influence of Seeva’s angry eye and 
the Amreeta drink, which must have been 
something like fluid curry powder, it is more 
than probable that, in the universal smash 
which then occurred, Cambeo’s affairs, among 
others, were wound up. His goods and 
chattels were then most likely put up to 
auction, the Lory included, which we have 
reason to believe was knocked down to the 
Glendoveer 1 , in whose possession it remained 
for the rest of its life. 

“ After its death we conjecture that the 
Glendoveer, unwilling to lose sight of its 
‘plumery,’ had it stuffed, and some years 



These papers dealt with some of the less 
common forms of animal life, such as 
“ Pixies,” “ The One - eyed Dove,” “ The 
Lory,” and “ Fishs.” As the Lory figures 
in “ Alice in Wonderland ”—it was the bird 
that “ positively refused to tell its age ”—it 
is interesting to read Lewis Carroll’s notes 
upon its life-history :— 

“ This creature is, we believe, a species 
of parrot. Southey informs us that it is a 
* bird of gorgeous plumery,’ 2 and it is our 
private opinion that there never existed more 
than one, whose history as far as practicable 
we will now lay before our readers. 

“ The time and place of the Lory’s birth is 
uncertain : the egg from which it was hatched 
was most probably, to judge from the colour 
of the bird, one of those magnificent Easter 
eggs'* which our readers have doubtless 
often seen ; the experiment of hatching an 
Easter egg is at any rate worth trying. 

“That it came into the possession of 
Cambeo, or Cupid, at a very early age, is 
evident from its extreme docility, as we find 
him using it, by all accounts, without saddle 
or bridle 4 , for a kind of shooting pony in 

1 Perhaps even the “ bursting ” heart of its master. 2 Plum¬ 
age, feathers. 3 Of these a full description may he found in the 
sixth number of the “Comet.‘* 4 A bridle would be useless. 
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afterwards, at the suggestion of Kailyal, pre¬ 
sented it to the museum at York, where it 
may now be seen by the inquiring reader, 
admittance one shilling. Having thus stated 
all we know, and a good deal we don’t know, 
on this interesting subject, we must conclude. 
Our next subject will probably be ‘ Fishs.’ ” 
The next article was “ Fishs ” (carefully to 
be distinguished from fishes); “ fishs ” are 
those metallic little creatures — made, no 
doubt, in Germany-—which children play 
with in a basin of water, attracting them 
hither and thither with a magnet. 

“The facts we have collected about this 
strange race of creatures are drawn partly 
from observation, partly from the works of a 
German author, whose name has not been 
given to the world. We believe that they 2 are 
only to be found in Germany. Our author 
tells us that they have ‘ ordinarely 3 angles 4 at 
them,’ by which they ‘can be fanged and 
heaved out of the water.’ The specimens 
which fell under our observation had not 
angles, as will shortly be seen, and, therefore, 
this sketch 5 is founded on mere conjecture. 
“What the ‘fanging’ consists of we can- 

1 A happy spirit, with large, blue wings like an aerial machine. 

Fishs. 3 As he spells it. 4 Or comers. ®The “angles,** 
however, may be supposed to be correct. 
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not exactly say : if it is anything like a dog 
* fanging J a bone, it is certainly a strange 
mode of capture, but perhaps the writer 
refers to otters. The 4 heaving out of the 
water 1 we have likewise attempted to por¬ 
tray* though here, again* fancy is our only 
guide* The reader* probably, will ask, 
1 Why put a crane into the picture? 1 Our 
answer is, ‘The only “heaving 5 we ever saw 
done was by means of a crane. 7 

“ This part of the subject, however, will be 
more properly 
treated of in the 
next paper. 

Another fact our 
author gives us 
is that ‘they will 
very readily swim 1 
after the pleasing 
direction of the 
staff 1 ; this is 
easier to under¬ 
stand, as the 
simplest reader at 
once perceives 
that the only 
4 staff ? answering 
to this descrip¬ 
tion is a stick of 
barley sugar 2 . 

“ We will now 
attempt to des¬ 
cribe the 4 fishs * 
which we exam¬ 
ined. Skin, hard 
and metallic; 
colour brilliant, 
and of many 
hues; body 
hollow (surpris¬ 
ing as this fact 
may appear, it is 
perfectly true) : 
eyes large and 
meaningless ; fins 
fixed, and per¬ 
fectly useless. 

They are wonder¬ 
fully light, and 
have a sort of 
beak or snout of a metallic substance; as 
this is solid, and they have no other mouth, 
their hollowness is thus easily accounted for, 

“ The colour is sticky and comes off on the 
fingers, and they can swim back downwards 
just as easily as in the usual way* All these 
facts prove that they must not on any account 

1 M Float " would be a better word, SlS their fins are im¬ 
movable, 2 There is an objection to this, solution, as *' fishs pl 
have no mouths. 


be confounded with the English 4 fishes/ 
which the similarity of names might at first 
lead us to do. They are a peculiar race of 
animals 1 , and must be treated as such.” 

“ Lays of Sorrow, No. 2,” refers to a 
doughty feat performed by one of Lewis 
Carroll’s brothers; while it is an obvious 
(and very ingenious) parody on one of the 
“ I^ays of Ancient Rome,” it is hard to see 
where the “sorrow” comes in. The illus¬ 
tration reproduced below shows Croft Rectory 


on a scale of magnificence—-to judge from 
the number of windows—which is in no way 
consistent with facts, nor are the family por¬ 
traits to be regarded as anything more than 
ideal representations. The poem continues;— 
To eastward and to westward, 

The crowd divides amain* 

Two youths are leading on the steed, 

Both tugging at the rein : 

1 An in correct expression ; '* creatures ” would he belter. 
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And sorely do they labour, 

For the steed is very strong, 

And backward moves its stubborn feet, 
And backward ever doth retreat, 

And drags its guides along. 

And now the knight hath mounted 
Before the admiring band ; 

Hath got the stirrups on his feet, 

The bridle in his hand. 

Yet, oh ! beware, sir horseman ! 

And tempt thy fale no more, 

For such a steed as thou hast got 
Was never rid before ! 

The rabbits bow before thee, 

And cower in the straw ; 

The chickens are submissive, 

And own thy will for law ; 

Bullfinches and canary 
Thy bidding do obey, 

And e'en the tortoise in its shell 
Doth never say thee nay. 

But thy steed will hear no master, 

Thy steed will bear no stick, 

And woe to those that beat her, 

And woe to those that kick ! 

For though her rider smite her, 

As hard as he can hit, 

And strive to turn her from the yard, 

She stands in silence, pulling hard 
• Against the pulling bit. 

And now the road to Dalton 
Hath felt their coming, tread ; 

The crowd are speeding on before, 

And all have gone ahead. 

Yet often look they backward, 

And cheer him on, and bawl, 

For slower still and still more slow, 

That horseman and that charger go, 

And scarce advance at all. 

And now two roads to choose from 
Are in that rider’s sight: 

In front, the road to Dalton, 

And New Croft upon the right. 

“ I can’t get by ! ” he bellows, 

“ I really am not able ! 

Though I pull my shoulder out of joint, 

I cannot get him past this point, 

For it leads unto his stable ! ” 

Then out spoke Ulfrid Longbow, 

A valiant youth was he : 

“ Lo ! I will stand on thy right hand, 
And guard the pass for thee.” 

And out spake fair Flureeza, 

His sister eke was she, 

“ I w ill abide on thy other side, 

And turn thy steed for thee.” 

And now commenced a struggle 
Between that steed and rider, 

For all the strength that he hath left 
Doth not suffice to guide her. 

Though Ulfrid and his sister 
Have kindly stopped the way, 

. And all the crowd have cried aloud, 

“ We can’t wait here all day ! ” 
Round turned he, as not deigning 
Their words to understand, 

But he slipped the stirrups from his feet, 
The bridle from his hand. 

And grasped the mane full lightly, 

And vaulted from his seat, 

And gained the road in triumph, 

And stood upon his feet. 


All firmly till that moment 
Had Ulfrid Longbow stood, 

And faced the foe right valiantly, 

As every warrior should. 

But when safe on terra firma 
His brother he did spy : 

44 What did you do that for?” he cried. 

Then unconcerned he stepped aside, 

And let it canter by. 

They gave him bread and butter 1 , 

That was of public right, 

As much as four strong rabbits, 

Could munch from morn to night; 

For he’d done a deed of daring, 

And faced that savage steed, 

And therefore cups of coffee sweet. 

And everything that was a treat, 

Were but his right and meed. 

And often in the evenings, 

When the fire is blazing bright, 

When books bestrew the table, 

And moths ol>scure the light; 

When crying children go to bed, 

A struggling, kicking load, 

We’ll talk of Ulfrid Longbow’s deed, 

How, in his brother’s utmost need, 

Back to his aid he flew with speed, 

And how he faced the fieiy steed, 

And kept the New Croft Road. 

The “ Umbrella ” concluded, or shut up, 
with a valedictory poem, called “ The Poet's 
Farewell,” which ran as follows :— 

All day he had sat without a hat, 

The comical old feller, 

Shading his form from the driving storm 
With the 44 Rectory Umbrella.” 

When the storm had passed by, and the 
ground was dry, 

And the sun shone bright on the plain. 

He rose from his seat, and he stood on his feet. 
And sang a melting strain : 

All is o’er ! the sun is setting, 

Soon will sound the dinner bell ; 

Thou hast saved me from a wetting, 

Here I’ll take my last farewell ! 

Far dost thou eclipse the maga¬ 
zines which came before thy day, 

And thy coming made them stagger, 

Like the stars at morning ray. 

Let me call again the phantoms, 

And their voices long gone by, 

Like the crow of distant bantams, 

Or the buzzing of a fly. 

First in age, but not in merit, 

Stands the “ Rect’ry Magazine ” ; 

All its wit thou dost inherit, 

Though the “Comet” came l>etween. 

Novelty was in its favour, 

And mellifluous its lays, 

All, with eager plaudits, gave a 
Vote of honour in its praise. 

Next in order comes the 44 Comet,” 

Like some vague and feverish dream, 

Gladly, gladly turn I from it, 

To behold thy rising beam ! 

When I first began to edit 
In the 41 Recrry Magazine,” 

Each one wrote therein who read it, 

Each one read who wrote therein. 

1 Much more acceptable to a true knijght than “comland," 
which the Roman people were so foolish as to give to their 
daring champion, Horatius. 
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When ihe li Comet *1 next I started, 

They grew lazy as a drone : 

Gradually all departed, 

Leaving me to write alone. 

But in thee—let future ages 

Mart the fact which I record— 

No one helped me in thy pages, 

Even with a single word ! 

But the wine has left the cellar* 

And I hear the dinner bell ; 

So fate thee well, my old <f Umbrella/* 

Dear ** Umbrella, fare thee well \ 

Some years after the decease of the 
“Umbrella," Lewis Carroll, now upon the 
verge of manhood, started his last family 
magazine, “Misch-Masch/* The name is 


laced paths. When in the course of your 
wanderings—or, rather, the wanderings oi 
your pencil point—you come to a single line 
across the path you have elected to follow, 
you must turn back and retrace your steps, 
for that way is blocked. But where one path 
crosses another, you are to suppose that there 
is a convenient tunnel or bridge by which 
you may proceed, 

“ Misch-Masch ” also contained a series 
of “Studies from English Poets," whose 
object was to elucidate obscure passages by 
means of pictorial representation. Fortu¬ 
nately for the existence of the “ Browning 



a Labyrinth. 


German, and is equivalent to “hodge-podge.” 
It consisted largely of printed stories and 
verses, which he had written for “ The Oxon¬ 
ian Advertiser” and “The Whitby Gazette,” 
but a good part of it was then “ published " 
for the first time. All the extracts from it 
which occur in this article belong to the 
latter category. 

Here is a maze or labyrinth which he 
designed ; the puzzle, of course, is to make 
your way into the central space or “ home ” 

by means of some of the winding and inter- 
Vol xvi.1- 70. 
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Society,” the works of that very devious poet 
were not entrenched upon. But any single 
line taken at random from any volume of 
poems whatsoever tnay present difficulties. 
Take, for instance, such a phrase as, “ He 
gave it to his father/ 1 which quite possibly 
occurs in the works of Osstan ; what are we 
to make of so ambiguous an expression ? 
The unaided intellect might have boldly 
conjectured that it was a sum of money 
which thus changed hands, and a pathetic 
scene might have been conjured up of the 
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young man just returned from a visit to 
Klondike, where he had made his fortune, 
pouring untold gold into the hands of his 
hoary sire—probably a denizen of the work- 
house — while 
tears of mingling 
joy and gratitude 
stream down the 
old man’s cheeks. 

Such an idea, I 
say, might have 
been suggested by 
the words : how 
far it would have 
been from the true 
one, the accom¬ 
panying illustra¬ 
tion shows. 

I expect that 
most Strand 
readers will re¬ 
member that 
quaint poem be¬ 
ginning, “ ’Twas 
bryllig, and the 
slithy toves,” 
which Alice found 
written in a book 
in Looking-Glass 
House ; it was 


“galumphing ’’and 
“ chortled ”—have 
found their way 
into the common 
English of the day, 
and will, no doubt, 
ere long be in¬ 
cluded in our dic¬ 
tionaries. But the 
fact about it which 
is most curious is 
that it is really 
an Anglo - Saxon 
poem — at least, 
so Lewis Carroll 
says, and if he 
doesn’t know 
what language it 
was written in, who should ? 

Here is a facsimile of the first verse, with 
his explanations of the words. The con¬ 
tinuation is then given in print. 


STANZA OF AN&L O - SAXON TOT TRY. 


cwjs . 7TNA y server r^vts 

Hfr &YKE 7VH> 6.VHIHE IH Y m WJT>E 5 

Tfu. miwsv WBTlB y* J 


This ttutiou-S {regmerdr reads -Huts in. modern. ci.tr acters r 
TWAS B Ky~LL~Y& , AJNP THE SintTHH T0YE6 
tn> GTTKK Attt ZH THE VASE r 

AXt JS»XW6TT 10:82 THE BoR O-fioVfTS j 
THE JXOTJtS. BATHS OVTGRAIE. 

Tic meaning 6 oi -the hloreLs Art. Allows : 

. £ derivttL from, the verb 4s &KYZ. or BJtolT. y ''the "time 
tff Broiling, dinner, Lc. -lit. close, oi He afternoon* 

SLYTKT. £compnuuUjL oi SZiDvCY And LITHE y ' Srwtl And. aebwtZ 
* speeiis of Hedger. They had siuotl while heir , iong 


TcnrE . 


not, however, 
entirely composed 
for “Alice Through the Looking-Glass”; on 
the contrary, the first verse was wiitten long 
before Lewis Carroll had ever thought of 
“ Wonderland.” It is probably the best 
known of all his poems, and has even been 
translated into Latin Elegiacs, by the late 
Mr. A. A. Vansittart, with wonderful suc¬ 
cess. 

Some of the new words in it—for instance, 

Diqilized byGoO^Ie 
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THE FIRST IDEA OF LEWIS CAR ROLL* S MOST FAMOUS LINES. 


hind legs, and short horns like a stag: lived chiefly 
on cheese. 

Gyre, verb (derived from Gyaour or Giaour, 
“ a dog ”), “ to scratch like a dog.” 

Gymblk (whence Gimblet), “ to screw out holes 
in anything.” 

Wabe (derived from the verb to Swab or Soak), 
“ the side of a hill ” (from its being soaked by the rain). 

Mimsy (whence Mimserable and Miserable), 
“ unhappy.” 

Borogrove, an extinct kind of parrot. They 
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had no wings, l>eaks turned up* and made their nests 
under sundials : lived on veal. 

MoME(lienceSOLEMOME r SOLEMON£,andSoi,E!«Nh 
(l grave.” 

Rath, a species of land*turtle. Head erect ; 
mouth like a shark ; the fore legs curved out so that 
the animal walked on his knees ; smooth green body : 
lived on swallows and oysters. 

QutgraBe, jiasl lense of the verb to OuTCiRtBE 
(it is connected with the old verb to GftlKK or 
Shrekk, from which are derived “ shriek n and 
14 creak ”), 14 squeaked.” 

Hence the literal English of the passage 
is, “ It was evening, and the smooth, active 
badgers were scratching and boring holes in 
the hilbside; all unhappy were the parrots; 
and the green turtles squeaked out” 

There were probably sundials on the top 
of the hill, and the “ borogroves ” were afraid 
that their nests would lie undermined. The 
hill was, probably, full of the nests of “ raths,” 
which ran out, squeaking with fear, on hear¬ 
ing the “ toves ” scratching outside. This is 
an obscure, but yet deeply-affecting, relic of 
ancient poetry.—[Croft, 1855 .—Ed.] 

People who are 
well up in the 
“ Alice ” books will 
notice that several 
of these inter¬ 
pretations differ 
materially from 
those vouchsafed by 
“Humpty Dumpty” 

(“Through the 
Looking-Glass," pp. 

127-129.) 

Our last illustra¬ 
tion is another of 
the “ Studies from 
English Poets.” 

This time Keats is 
the author whom 
our artist has 
honoured, and 
surely the shade of 
that much-neglected 
songster owes something to a picture which 
must popularize one passage at least in his 
works. 

The only way I can account for the lady’s 
hazardous position is by supposing her to 
have attempted to cross a frozen lake after 
a violent thaw had set in. The goose, whose 
long neck projects from her basket, proves 
that she has just returned from market; 
probably the route across the lake was her 
shortest way home. We are to suppose that 


Gooqle 
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for some time she proceeded without any 
knowledge of the risk she was running, when 
suddenly she felt the ice giving way under 
her. By frantic exertions she succeeded in 
reaching the notice-board, to which she clung 
for days and nights together, till the ice was 
all melted, and a deluge of rain caused the 
water to rise so many feet, that at last she 
was compelled for dear life to climb on to 
the top of the post! Whether she sustained 
life by eating raw goose is uncertain ; at 
least, she did not follow Father Williams’s 
example by devouring the beak. The 
question naturally suggests itself: W hy was 
she not rescued ? My answer is that 
either such a dense fog enveloped the 
whole neighbourhood that even her bulky 
form was invisible, or that she was so 
unpopular a character that each man feared 
the hatred of the rest if he should go to her 
succour. 

I will conclude this paper with one last 
extract from Misch-Masch M ; it is a riddle, 


to which I for one do not know the answer. 
I can only hope, for the future sanity of any 
who may attempt to solve it, that it does not 
belong to the same class of conundrums as 
“Why is a raven like a writing-desk?"— 

A monument—men all agree— 

Am I m all sincerity : 

Half cat, half hindrance made. 

If head ami tail removed should be. 

Then most of all you strengthen me ; 

Replace my head, the stand you see 
On which my tail is laid* 
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bend; it seemed to her inexperience im¬ 
possible to turn in so small a space. 

“ IPs all right,” he ventured to say—“the 
horses know their work so well, they could 
take these corners without a driver.” 

Even as he spoke they rounded the next 
angle of the zig-zag: there was a violent 
shock, a piercing scream from two females in 
the banquette , and the diligence rocked to 
and fro like a house about to fall, Philip 
saw in a moment what had happened. The 
middle wheeler, the horse that had stumbled 
before, had now fallen, and both his fellows 
were on the top of him. The two leaders 
were capering about wildly, kicking and 
lashing out at the wild jumble of hoofs behind 
them : and the diligence 
itself was hovering over 
the very outside edge of 
the bend in a manner 
which made him dizzy 
to contemplate. Quick as 
thought, he had opened 
the door towards the inner 
side or the road, and 
bustled Miss Gray out. 

Then he ran forwards to 
help the driver. Such a 
chaos of legs, buckles, 
rope-ends, and iron shod 
feet he thought he had 
never seen, and the 
plunges of the prostrate 
horses were making it 
worse. The other pas¬ 
sengers, swarming to 
the ground, seemed 
utterly panic-struck, and 
only capable of scream¬ 
ing. Fortunately the 
brake had been screwed 
up at the moment of 
the accident, so the cocker 
had been able to bring 
up all right : but the 
front off-wheel of the 
vehicle would have been 
over the brink had it 
not been jammed against 
one of the granite posts 
which fringed the road. 

But the most sickening 
feature of the catastrophe 
was that the roadway was 
like a shambles, fairly 
swamped in blood. It 
turned him sick, and he 
put out a hand to Iris : — 

“ Go back,” he said, 


“up the road—warn the supplement— they 
will be coming on the top of us.” 

She turned away at once, and ran back, 
disappearing at once round the sharp bend ; 
and Philip, with no assistance but that of the 
conducfeur, set himself to sit on the horses 1 
heads, and strive to unbuckle the curious 
straps of the harness. The getting of the 
poor brutes up again was a work of time, 
because the shafts kept knocking the middle 
horse down, and the road was too steep to 
allow of backing the ponderous concern ; 
but at last, after half an hour of fierce 
exertion, they were all on their legs. 

Then it was apparent where all the blood 
had come from. A kick had severed a 


the. diligence was tmvEKiKt; on 
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Presently he felt oppressed with a burning 
desire to stretch himself, and turned, with a 
savage glare, to look at the girl whose 
presence made this impossible. The carriage 
was so dark that there was very little to be 
seen. 

She had taken off her hat, and her small, 
white cheek was pressed against the cloth 
arm of the carriage. Her eyes were closed. 
She was so still that he felt sure she must be 
asleep; but as he looked her hand stole up 
to her face, holding a handkerchief: furtively 
she wiped away something, without a sound. 
He continued to watch in a fascinated sort 
of way. Again the little hand was lifted, 
and again pressed to the closed eyes. And 
so again and again. The girl was weeping, 
none the less bitterly because her grief was 
quite silent: the tears were streaming down 
her face. 

Romilly experienced a revulsion of feeling, 
as keen as it was sudden. What a brute he 
was! What brutes English people on a 
journey always were! 

He could not bear the sight of those tears 
—and yet, what could he do ? To speak to 
her, besides being a great liberty, would at 
once arouse their snoring fellow-travellers, 
and attract their attention. Yet the spectacle 
of that silent grief was heart-breaking. 
At last things reached a climax. Unable 
longer to control her sorrow, the girl’s 
shoulders began to shake with sobs; and, 
simply because he could not help it, Romilly 
made a movement of sympathy. Evidently 
she had believed him asleep. At his move¬ 
ment she lifted her head, opened her eyes, 
and met his—very near in the gloom—fixed 
upon her. 

Swiftly and in silence she turned her back 
upon him, hiding her face completely from 
view against the cushion. The man felt 
utterly snubbed. She made no further 
motion of any kind ; the handkerchief was 
no longer lifted, the vibration of the slight 
figure ceased. He felt as if he made an 
unwarrantable intrusion upon her privacy. 

Later on, he slept; for thoughts of his 
companion had so distracted him that he 
had forgotten that he was uncomfortable. 
When he awoke, the grey light of dawn was 
glimmering over the misty valleys of the Jura. 
It smote unkindly upon the plain faces of the 
heavily slumbering English family; but it 
seemed to invest with fresh pathos the small, 
white features of the girl, who was now really 
sleeping. It was astonishing how much 
pleased he felt that she should be getting 
some rest. In such an agonizingly uncom- 
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fortable position, though ! He longed to put 
an arm round her, and let her lean against 
him : and smiled at himself because he felt 
so tenderly towards a girl to whom he had 
never addressed a word ! 

At Basle, when everybody came out of the 
train to wash their faces and get breakfast, he 
noticed that she was not in the buffet: and 
possessed by a sudden fear lest she should 
have nothing to eat, he strolled down the 
platform, past the carriage, where she was 
silently sitting, gazing out. He raised his hat. 

“ I beg your pardon, but might I have the 
pleasure of getting you some breakfast ? ” 

The colour rushed to her white cheeks. 
“ No, thank you. I don’t feel as if I could 
eat anything.” 

“ Ah ! That’s a mistake. How far are 
you going?” 

“To Lucerne.” 

“ You will be famished before you get 
there. I’ll run and get you something, if 
you would rather not come to the buffet.” 

She hesitated. “ I was afraid to ; I 
thought the people might not understand. 
I have never been abroad before; but if you 
would come with me and ask-” 

“ Of course ; jump out, you have not much 
time.” 

Her cup of good coffee refreshed her 
visibly : a trace of colour crept into the wan 
face, and a light into her eyes. The English 
voice, and the small kindness, had made her 
hopeful. 

When they returned to the carriage they 
found that the family who had accompanied 
them had disappeared. Nobody else entered 
the carriage, and they started for Lucerne 
together. It was natural to talk now, and the 
young man learnt by slow degrees something 
of his companion’s circumstances. She was 
the eldest daughter of a country parson, and 
had many brothers and sisters. She was 
going out as English governess to a Swiss 
family in Lucerne, hoping by this means 
to acquire enough French and German to 
enable her to command a salary in England. 
She was not very communicative ; most of 
what he gathered was the result of very deftly 
veiled pumping on his side. Her combina¬ 
tion of frankness and reticence gave him the 
impression that she had been well brought 
up, and that her people were gentlefolk in the 
true sense of the term. It was a distinct 
disappointment when the train entered the 
great terminus, and he realized that this 
chance acquaintance was at an end. Yes, 
absolutely at an end ! It had been much 
too short to justify him in expressing to 
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her the hope that it might continue : and 
she was going to no hotel—there was no 
prospect of his meeting her again, among the 
hurrying crowds of eager tourists. He found 
her a fly, saw her and her luggage safely into 
it, and turned on his heel with a feeling that 
he was sorry to see her go. 

Calling a porter to take his luggage to the 
Swan Hotel, he strolled over the bridge in 
the same direction, arriving there in excellent 
time for dejeuner , 

After a good rest and sleep he woke, 
about three in the afternoon, and, taking his 
hat, sauntered along the quay, glancing 
around him to see if anything was changed. 
The screams of the steamers’ whistles sounded 
in his ears, each whistle charged with a 
memory. 

“Alpnachl Kiissnacht ! Fluelen ! ,3 they 
were shouting, as they had shouted last year: 
but with what a dib 
fere nee ! The 
Schweizerhof lay 
broiling in the heat 
of the summer after¬ 
noon ; he looked 
grimly at the array 
of lounging chairs 
in the veranda, and 
his lip curled at the 
memory of Louise 
Ponsonby’s slim 
form, as it used to 
recline there, in 
dainty raiment, wait¬ 
ing for the heat of 
the day to be oven 
He thought what a 
fool he had been to 
come to Lucerne at 
all, To-morrow' 
he would go on to 
Fluelen, by the early 
boat, and thence 
over the Furka as 
fast as he could. 

He turned to go 
up to the cathedral, 
with the design to 
wander through the 
Friedhof, a favourite 
haunt of his. He 
w-ondered, as he 
strolled up the street, 
what kind of a re¬ 
ception that poor 
little girl had found, 
whether her new life 
with these rich Swiss 


vulgarians would be tolerable. She had told 
him their name was Mosenfeld, and he felt 
as if he could see their fat Jewish faces ; he 
knew exactly what they would be like. Poor 
little Miss Gray ! He knew that was her 
name, for he had seen it on the luggage 
label, A name that suited her ; yet not 
altogether. 

In her manner, when she had got rid 
of preliminary aloofness, was a suggestion 
of gay spirits and a warm imagination. 
She was like a rainbow, that was it —a 
tender illusion of light and colour upon a 
quiet background. Here his lip curled* 
and his own idea seemed to him infinitely 
ridiculous, i , ... ... 

Slowly he ascended the broad flight of 
granite steps. Just before he reached the 
top, a little, shrinking figure emerged from 
the cloisters and began to descend : it was 

Miss Gray. 

Her air was pite¬ 
ous : her eyes were 
rimmed with red, her 
cheeks were ashy 
white — an undried 
tear lay on one of 
them. 

u Why ! ”... he 
stopped short M I 
did not expect to 
see you again. Have 
you failed to find 
your people ?" he 
asked, eagerly. 

She drew back, 
and at sight of him 
a wave of colour 
flooded her trans¬ 
parent skin. (l Oh/* 
she said, u I am 
thankful to have met 
you ; you seem like 
a friend, somehow. 
I—I —I have * — 
her voice broke. 
“ But I beg your 
pardon. I must 
not worry you 
with my concerns. 
You have taken 
too much trouble 
for me already.” 

lie took her 
hand in his, reso¬ 
lutely. “Come up 
here —under the 
shade of the 
cloisters, and tell 



u HE TOOK HER HAND IN HIS.* 
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me what is wrong. No, no,” as she shrank 
away. “ Are we not both English ? Is 
not that quite enough to give you a claim 
on my help, in this foreign city ? ” 

Her weak resistance ceased : she walked 
at his side. 

They sat down together, in the shadow 
of the Campo Santo. Miss Gray’s white 
little face drooped against a slate tablet, 
inscribed:— 

Hier ruht in Christo 
Kathli Verona. 

The relatives of the deceased had wreathed 
her tomb with a green and white tin wreath, 
garnished with blue tin forget-me-nots. He 
noticed idly to himself that the forget-me- 
nots were exactly the shade of Miss Gray’s 
eyes. 

“ Now,” said he, “ what has happened ? ” 

She had braced herself again, and her 
voice was firm. “ It is silly to mind so 
much,” she said, “ but she was not kind; she 
was so angry, and so rude to me. But there’s 
nothing really wrong, you know.” 

With an air of having done with tears, she 
took out her handkerchief, and wiped away 
the drop from her cheek; he had been 
conscious of a desire to do it for her. 

“ I got there,” she went on, bravely, “ and 
I found that Mrs. Mosenfeld had left home: 
there was only a Madame Branner—she is 
Mr. Mosenfeld’s aunt. It appears that 
Mrs. Mosenfeld telegraphed, telling me not 
to come to Lucerne at all, but to go to her at 
a place called Nerithal, a long way from 
here. I suppose the telegram came after I 
had started. I am to go on at once to 
Nerithal. It is somewhere at the head of 
the Rhone Valley. Madame spoke very fast. 
I did not grasp all she said. Something 
about there being two ways to go, and having 
to go by boat and by post. How does one 
go by post ? She said it was too late 
to start to-day, but she never offered to 
let me sleep there ; and ” — she visibly 
hesitated, but finally made up her mind to 
speak—“ the truth is, I do not in the least 
know how much it will cost to get there, nor 
if I have money enough to go so far. ... I 
thought perhaps you would be so very kind 
as to give me some help about my route, and 
to tell me of an hotel to go to—a cheap one. 
It does not matter about its being comfort¬ 
able, but it must be cheap.” 

A hundred thoughts passed through his 
mind while she was speaking—the impulse to 
say a dozen different things ; but by the time 
she had done, his mind was made up. 

“ This is fortunate,” he said, cordially. 

Diqiliz&d by Google 


“ The way you have to go is the way I &m 
going, and I know it quite well. I can tell 
you all about it. The Xante Branner is a 
sour, inconsiderate old cat; but never mind 
her. Let us plan out the cheapest route. 
I will make a calculation, and you shall tell 
me whether ends will meet.” 

His Fahrten-Plan and his Siegfried Atlas 
were out in a moment 

“ It is such a jolly route,” he said, as he 
ran over it with his finger, “ every step of the 
way is lovely; and you have never been 
before. I know the hotel for you to-night— 
the Denkmal-Hof. Cheap but clean— 
English don’t go there. Supper, room, 
breakfast—about eight francs. To-morrow 
to Fluelen by boat, cheaper than train—must 
go by train as far as Goschenen, though; 
expensive, but can’t be helped—and I suppose 
you have luggage. Should you mind third- 
class ? ” 

“Third-class, of course,” she said, in a 
surprised voice. “ I always travel third, 
except in trains where there is none, like 
last night” 

He went on, setting down figures, and 
adding up. “ Goschenen, Andermatt, Rdalp, 
Rhone Glacier, Fiesch — h’m ! You will 
have to sleep on the road.” 

“ What do you mean ?" she asked, the 
apprehension and strain in her voice touching 
him profoundly. 

*.* I mean that you cannot get to Nerithal 
to-morrow—you must break your journey : 
at the Rhone Glacier, I suppose, but that is 
not cheap. However, the journey is too 
great for to-morrow. So let us add up— 
boat, train, diligences, hotels. Here is what 
I make it” 

She glanced at his total, and her face fell. 
“ I have not enough,” she managed to 
stammer, with an evident effort. 

“ But, Miss Gray,” he said, “ surely you 
are distressing yourself for nothing. Of 
course these people are bound to pay your 
travelling expenses, and here am I, only too 
willing to be your banker for this trifling 
sum.” 

Her face stiffened. “ I would rather not 
be indebted to you,” she said; and added, 
after a pause, “more than I already am.” 

“ It would be a great privilege,” he said; 
“ but I suppose I have not earned it ? ” 

“I would rather not even discuss the 
subject of your lending me money: it is 
quite impossible.” 

“ Now, why is it impossible ? ” he persisted. 
“ You shake your head ! Are you a Philistine, 
after all ? A lover of conventionality ? ” 
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“ I do not know,” she slowly said, “ I am 
not enterprising, I believe. 1 think the old 
paths the safest—” 

“And the dullest —— J * 

“ I have it!” she suddenly said* “ I shall 
walk part of the way. I am a good walker, 
and I shall go on foot far enough to make up 
this amount.” 

“ From Goschenen to the Rhone Glacier 
would do it,” he broke in, eagerly, “ or even 
to the Furka. It is a splendid walk. Certainly 
that is what 1 would advise ; but 
it's a long way*” 

“Is it —hard to find?” she 
asked, diffidently. 

“ Oh, dear, no! A road all the 
way ; no mistaking it* See here, 
ril show you in ‘ Baedeker.’" 

She was much 
interested* u I am 
good at walking 
up hills,” she said. 

41 1 am used to 
Westmorland. 

And now, I do 
not know how to 
thank you enough 
for your kind¬ 
ness.” 

“ You need not 
try. I so seldom 
do anything nice, 
or neighbourly, 
that even this beg- 
garly service I 
have rendered 
you thrills me 
through with a 
delicious sense of 
virtue ; it is quite 
reward enough, 
thank you.” 

“Then I think 
i will go to the 
hotel at once— 
the one you ad¬ 
vise— for I feel more tired than I ever 
remember to have done before.” 

“You will not mind my showing you the 
way ? ” he asked. 

11 It makes my debt bigger, but I must 
make the best of that,” she answered, with a 
smile* 

He escorted her to the Denknial-Hof, 
and surrendered her travelling-bag to the 
porter, with a substantial inducement to take 
every care of the young lady. 

He waited a moment, admiring her dignity, 
and the correct, if slow, French in which she 


THE STEAMER STOOD WAITING AT THE PIER* 


w T as bargaining for the cheapest room to be 
had ; and turned away, irritated because one 
cannot offer a dinner to a woman one 
respects. It gave him a distorted idea of 
the world in general to reflect that, if he had 
not respected her. he could have made things 
so much more comfortable for her* 

“Good-bye,” she said, coming forward. 
“ I will make a final effort to thank you for 
what you have given me—hope and courage, 
even more valuable things than information.” 

“ Try again 
tomorrow,” he 
said, uncom¬ 
fortably con- 
t scious of added 
colour as he 
tried to speak 
u n concernedly* 
“ I shall be on 
the same boat 
with you ; I am 
going that way.” 

“ Oh, are you ? ” 
she inquired, with 
no trace of em¬ 
barrassment “ I 
am glad I shall 
see you again.” 

He turned on 
his heel a little 
abruptly : and 
walked past the 
doors of the Sch- 
weizerhof without 
once thinking of 
Louise Ponsonby. 

The early morn- 
ing sun danced 
on the waves of 
the Vierwalds- 
tattersee* Pilatus 
wore no night¬ 
cap, but stood 
out against the 
heavenly blue above. The steamer stood 
waiting at the pier, but early as Romiily 
arrived. Miss Gray was earlier. Her straight, 
slender back was the first thing he saw : and, 
indeed, it w T as remarkable enough in the 
second class, where it was the only back that 
was either straight or slender, among the 
swarm of natives. Romiily wondered at him¬ 
self as he bought a ticket which consigned 
him to that Pademontum : but he felt 
he could not allow her to be exposed 
to it alone, so he elbowed his way 
up to her as cheerfully as if it were his 
Original from 
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habit to go about the lake in the bows of 
the boat 

“ How did you get on at the Denkmal- 
Hof ? ” he asked. 

She turned round with a half-shy, half- 
proud, wholly charming smile of greeting. 

Beautifully : they made me so comfortable. 
The porter was very nice—he brought all my 
things on board. I had no trouble.” 

“That is well; you look rested.” 

“ Oh, yes, I feel quite different to-day : a 
regular old traveller. I understood when 
the man at the Cdserne said, 4 Blosz hin ?’ 
and I catch everything they say to me in 
French.” 

44 You speak French well.” 

“ I have been well taught ; but I find 
knowing it and speaking it are two different 
things.” 

The wind blew very softly, all the sweetness 
of summer in its breath. It mitigated the 
rank odours produced by a mingling of 
coarse tobacco, Swiss holiday clothes, and a 
collection of viands of every kind which the 
hilarious throng had brought with them. 

He could see that Miss Gray was 
interested: her eyes were alight, the bitter 
home-yearning had gone out of them. She 
was lost to what was disgusting, and seeing 
only what was novel and curious in her 
surroundings. 

She spoke to him a little now and then, 
with no embarrassment, but, as he suspected, 
with a desire to preserve some distance 
between them ; and this idea was strength¬ 
ened when, at Fluelen, as the St. Gothard 
train drew up, she said, quietly, 44 1 am going 
in a dames settles , if )ou please.” 

He opened his mouth to object in swift 
anger, but changed his mind. If he im¬ 
portuned her now, or showed the smallest 
disposition to force his company upon her, 
she would take fright, and he would be 
debarred from being of any further use to 
her. So he acquiesced meekly, put in her 
things for her, and turned away to a first- 
class fuvieurs , which gave him by no means 
the solace he had hoped. 

His only companion was an elderly man, 
stout, and of coarse aspect, who looked 
Colonial. Romilly had noticed him on the 
boat, leaning over the railing of the first-class 
deck, and, as it seemed, casting glances of 
admiration at Miss Gray. 

He imagined her quite alone, perhaps, with 
those underbred glances, in the interior of a 
diligence ; and decided finally never to leave 
her until she was safe in the bosom of the 
Mosenfeld family. 
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At Goschenen, in the buffet, he restrained 
himself with a violent effort as he saw her 
anxiously scanning the carte for the cheapest 
item, and heroically took his seat at another 
table : but he summoned a waiter to his side, 
and made private representations which 
resulted in Miss Gray’s getting the whole 
menu at half-price. 

As soon as she had finished, she rose, and, 
bowing to Romilly with a grave little smile, 
went out. 

But he had now reached the limit of his 
patience, and he hurried after her. 

“ You know I am walking this too. Have 
I your permission to fare with you, or must 
I walk behind ? How far does your love of 
conventionality extend ? ” 

She looked full up at him, into his eyes; 
he knew that the look was meant to probe 
his most secret intentions. He returned it 
with a gleam of obstinacy ; his jaw was set, 
and he almost thought he could feel the 
clash of their encountering wills. 

“ I believe you are kind,” she said, at 
length. “ I believe you wish to take care 
of me.” 

“ That’s it,” said Romilly, sturdily—his 
tone implied : “ I defy you to accuse me of 
any unworthy motive.” 

She looked away from him, full of inde¬ 
cision. “ If I asked you not to come with 
me-” 

“ I should not come, but I should follow 
you at a distance to see you came to no 
harm.” 

There was no indecision in the young 
man’s tones ; and, naturally enough, the one 
who was hesitating gave in. A gleam of 
fun shone in her eyes as she gravely re¬ 
sponded :— 

‘‘If that is really the alternative, you had 
better come with me : I had rather have a 
gaoler than a detective.” 

“ You really mean to hold to this mad 
scheme of walking ? Do you see the clouds 
driving up ? It looks very unsettled ; when 
we get into the mountains we shall have 
rain.’’ 

44 1 do not mind rain.” 

“Then—forward!” he cried, possessing 
himself of her little bag. 

The diligence passed them as they breasted 
the first hill, and Romilly noticed resentfully 
that the coarse-faced Colonist craned over 
from his seat on the banquette to have a 
look at them, and that his expression was 
sarcastic. What the deuce did he want to 
make it his business for ? A conscious sense 

of rectitude upheld the young man. Let 
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Mr, Fraser lit another cigarette, and as he 
blew out the match he muttered: “Ah, it 
was lovely—eighty miles, coasting !—think of 

it! ” 

“ Well," he went on, “ we were now out of 
Europe, and when we left Tiflis and struck 
away into the bandit-infested hills bordering 
Armenia it was fully prophesied we would 
have our throats cut by the Kurds, Certainly 
it was a wild region —great scarped hills, 
barren and wearisome ; and the tribes we met 
were composed of sinister-looking ruffians, 
with dark, matted hair, their eyes cunning 
and suspicious, and always daggers and 
revolvers at their waists, and generally a 
carbine across their shoulders- But, bless 
you, we never received anything but kindness 
from the Kurds. They were immensely 
interested in our bicycles, and we invited 
them to ride and tumble off and generally 


“You went across Armenia, didn’t you?” 

u Yes, I’ll always remember the afternoon 
we wheeled round some rocks, and there was 
revealed before us the great Mount of the 
Ark, Ararat itself. It is an imposing moun¬ 
tain, stem and grand. When we got down 
in the plain it was quite evident the Flood 
had not yet subsided. It was raining, and all 
the country was a swamp. We stayed at 
Erivan for three days, and visited Etch- 
miadzin, the oldest monastery in the world, 
where of course there is preserved a whole 
plank of the Ark, and we drank wine which 
the Armenian monks assured us was from a 
vine the descendant of the vine planted by 
Noah.” 

“ And next ? ” 

“ Next we set off across the traditional 
Garden of Eden towards Persia, If the Garden 
of Eden in the old days was anything like it 
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enjoy themselves. One night we lost our 
way. We roamed about the hill-side in the 
dark, but happily fell in with two Kurds, 
They were frightened at us, and, 1 confess, we 
were a bit frightened at them. When, how¬ 
ever, they understood we were friendly, they 
led us up to their village in the hills. Every¬ 
body came to look at us. By signs we made 
it clear we wanted food and a place to sleep. 
Well, they provided us a shanty, lit a fire, 
cooked rice for us, brought sheepskins, and 
in their rough, uncouth, barbarous way made 
u^ comfortable. True, we slept that night 
with revolvers beneath us. But there was 
really no need,” 



is now, then Moses was an exaggerative 
writer. The weather all this time was 
wretchedly cold. Crossing the frontier into 
Persia, we had no end of a rough time. We 
began to be shaky in health ; our shoes and 
our clothes began to give out, until we were 
like tramps ; there were no roads, but plenty 
of snow and sleet. It was really discouraging. 
You probably think Persia a land of cool 
bowers and gurgling streams, and lazy delight 
and soft-eyed women. It isn’t that. You’ve 
got vour idea, as I got mine, from 1 Lai la 
Kookh.’ Persia is a wretched land, barren 
and forbidding. We were mighty glad to get 
to Teheran, the capital, and there we stayed 
Original from 
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It was to a morning of cloudless blue that 
he awoke next day ; and he felt his spirits 
dance within him as he sprang out of bed, 
and drank in the dazzling prospect of glitter¬ 
ing snow-peaks. 

They met on the threshold of the hotel. 
Breakfast was not yet ready, and they strolled 
out of doors together, a little way down the 
road. She looked well. There was a soft 
bloom on her small cheeks, and her eyes were 
clear and shadowless; they were very blue. 
They were both young, and they would have 
been less than human had they not felt the 
influences of the glorious place a-tingle in 
every nerve. 

“ I must buy my ticket for the diligence,” 
said she, as they sauntered back to the hotel, 
her hands full of rainbow-tinted wild flowers. 

“ I have done so for you,” he said, “ so 
you can pay me.” 

And here he deviated — perhaps for the 
first time in their acquaintance—from tfie 
path -of strict rectitude ; for he had taken 
coupe places, but he only allowed her to pay 
him the bare fare. This is doubtless the reason 
why Nemesis immediately overtook him. 

Nobody else was in the coffee-room when 
they entered, so it was natural to sit side by 
side; and they were so sitting, and he was 
showing her on his Siegfried map the exact 
spot which they had reached, when he raised 
his head, and there, in the open doorway, 
immediately facing them, stood the Honour¬ 
able Louise Ponsonby. 

For just one instant Romilly felt like a 
boy caught in an orchard. He flushed, and 
looked, as he felt, ridiculous. The new¬ 
comer smiled as she came forward, but there 
was a gleam of vexation in her eyes, too. 

“How do you do, Mr. Romilly? How 
oddly one does meet people. I did not 
even know that you were married—surely 
you never sent us cards ? Will you introduce 
me to your wife ? ” 

On the spur of the moment, only one way 
of saving the situation occurred to Romilly. 
He was not brilliant when suddenly con¬ 
fronted with an emergency of this nature; 
he acted on the impulse which came to him 
without reflection. 

“ Miss Gray is not my wife—yet,” he said, 
reconquering his self-control as he pronounced 
the words : “ I hope she soon will be. Allow 
me to introduce you — Miss Gray; the 
Honourable Miss Ponsonby.” 

“Charmed, Pm sure,” said Louise, a little 
faintly. She had liked Philip Romilly, and 
by no means intended to cut him altogether 
adrift. Moreover, the man whom, last year, 


she had intended to marry had married 
someone else. 

“ I am sorry not to have the pleasure of 
introducing you to Miss Gray’s mother,” 
went on Philip, smoothly, finding his lying 
astonishingly easy, now that he was fairly 
started. “ She has gone on to the Eggis- 
horn to make sure of rooms ; we heard that 
it is very full.” 

She sat down by the table, making no 
answer for a moment; then she suddenly 
turned upon Iris. “ Do you like Switzerland, 
Miss Gray ? ” 

Romilly’s heart thumped his side; she 
must speak now. Would she disavow him ? 
He had not dared so much as a glance in 
her direction, and even now he did not turn 
his head ; but his whole being was tense with 
apprehension. 

“ Very much. I have never been in 
Switzerland before ; but I come from a hill- 
country.” . 

The voice was clear and calm—not shy, 
but not exactly cordial; precisely the correct 
accent in which to answer a stranger’s trifling 
politeness. Romilly could have wept with 
relief and gratitude. 

At this moment the diligence dashed up, 
with a tinkling of bells and a noise of con¬ 
fused shouting and jingling of harness. With 
a leave-taking, in which he laboured hard not 
to make his relief obvious, he turned from 
the Honourable Louise to Miss Gray. 

“ /m,” he said, distinctly, “ we must be off. 
Are you ready? ” 

“ Perfectly.” She stood up, but did not 
look at him. “Good-bye,” she said, looking 
Miss Ponsonby straight in the face. “If you 
are Philip's friend, perhaps we shall meet 
again.” 

In spite of his own late free use of her 
Christian name, that “ Philip ” did startle 
him. Could she really be so ready to accept 
the situation ? She took to it naturally, by 
Jove she did ! His feelings were in tumult: 
he hardly knew whether to be pleased or 
angry at her surprising readiness. “ I need 
not have been afraid to let her travel alone,” 
was one of his ungracious thoughts. 

She hesitated at the coupe door: apparently 
she had some remonstrance to make, but, 
glancing back at the hotel entrance, where 
stood Louise, changed her mind, and got in. 
With a click the door was shut upon them, 
and off they went—they two once more shut 
in together, as by last night’s mists. 

But now there was a terrible silence. 
Philip was bursting with excuses, explana¬ 
tions, commont£; IpjUi^ somehow, none of 
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them would do to begin with. He must 
have his cue from her, must know some¬ 
thing of what was passing in her mind. As 
they swung down 
the windings of 
the road, past the 
dazzling wonder 
of the Rhone 
Glacier, the pause 
grew awful She 
sat very still, gaz¬ 
ing from her 
window, her 
hands motionless 
in her lap, filled 
with the gentians 
a*n d y e I 1 o w 
anemones, the 
alpenroses and 
forget - me - nets, 
which she had 
gathered before 
breakfast At the 
long last, just as 
he made up his 
mind that this was 
unbearable, and 
he must say some¬ 
thing, she spoke, 
in a voice of curi¬ 
ous calmness :— 

“Was not that 
rather an extreme 
course that you 
took ? ,J 

He was brought up short. A minute 
back he was irritably wondering whether she 
intended to hold him to his declaration ; 
now her few incisive words made him feel 
that he had been merely ridiculous. The 
colour rushed to his face** “ I—I have been 
seeking all this time for a form of words in 
which to beg your pardon. F—tost my 
head ; I felt 1 had put you in an awkward 
position, and it was the only way that 
occurred to me of rectifying it." 

Her brows contracted, as if something hurt 
her. “ I am grateful for your kind motive, 
but I think what you did was quite uncalled- 
for. I am not in the least likely to meet 
Miss Ponsonby again, and 1 do not in the 
least care what she thinks about me* I 
should have been more grateful had you left 
me un named.” 

“ You speak as if you were angry with 
me," he cried, 

“ I tried to keep silence until I had taught 
myself not to be* In the hotel, I was 
almost too angry to support my part in the 
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comedy ; but perhaps you did not mean to be 
unkind* I suppose I brought it upon myself." 

He did not know whether amazement or 
anger predominated in 
his own feelings* “ For¬ 
give me, if I say that 
you surprise me very 
much," *he brought out, 
at length. 

“As much as you sur¬ 
prised me, I wonder?" 
she asked, thoughtfully. 
41 However, I have 
this comfort: you 
have relieved me 
of my debt to 
you*” 

He was speech¬ 
less* “ I do not 
understand you in 
the least,” he said, 
at last. “Do you 
think I took an 
u n warrantahie 
liberty ? " 

“I had exposed 
myself to it. I had 
thought that I 
might talk to 
you without your 
taking advantage 
of me ; but it 
was all a mistake. 
How could you 
but think lightly 
of a girl who allowed herself to become 
intimate with a stranger? If—if—you could 
have perhaps found a less cruel way of open¬ 
ing my eyes, than to make use of my name 
to pique the woman you love——” 

He turned upon her with blazing eyes* 
“ Do not say that; it is not true* I do not 
love Louise Ponsonby : it was of you, and 
you only, I thought—that she should not be 
able to sneer at you, because she is not fit to 
tie your shoe-string*" 

Then, for the second time in their 
acquaintance, she blushed. “I am sorry if I 
do you injustice," she said, in a low voice, 
“ but I felt terrified : as if the ground were 
giving way under my feet. You called me 
Iris, too!” * ■ , * a sudden, rainy smile 
played for a moment upon the surface of her 
distress. “ But I was even with you for 
that! I called you Philip to her very face," 
she said, vindictively* 

“Then, if that was done with a design to 
annoy me, I may tell you that it failed/' 
cried'Philip, Iliked it!” 
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Even as he gave vent to this wise speech, 
the carriage drew up in front of the Rhone 
Glacier Hotel: and there, waiting on the 
steps, was the coarse, elderly man to whom 
Romilly had taken such a dislike the day 
before. The old chap eagerly scanned the 
passengers as the vehicle drew up, and a 
distinct ray of satisfaction lit up his face as 
he spied the pair in the coupe. Romilly, 
much ruffled already, became simply furious 
at this sight. Sooner than desert her, he 
must bear all her injustice—she was so 
ignorant of the risks she ran. She had 
risen, and was opening the door. “ I am 
going to find another seat,” she told him, 
quietly. 

“ Sorry indeed to condemn you to a little 
longer of my company,” he said, sarcastically, 
“ but there is not a spare seat—see, they are 
putting on a supplement for those people 
waiting.” 

“ I can go in the supplement -” 

“ Impossible ; it is full already.” 

She sank back in her seat. He knew she 
was suffering poignantly, but he could not 
let her go. He fell urgently that matters 
must be set right between them, and that he 
probably would never have another chance, 
should he let this one slip. 

Not a word was exchanged between them 
until the heavy old vehicle was again in 
motion ; and then he plunged desperately into 
his subject, not pausing to pick his words. 

“Lookhere: I have blundered—I own it 
freely. But, considering that I solemnly 
declare that I did it with the best intentions, 
don’t you think you are a trifle rough 
on me?” 

A long pause. Then, in a weary voice— 
“ I don’t know.” 

“ That means you don’t care.” 

“ Does it ? ” 

He was silent for some time, swallowing 
back feelings that threatened to be too much 
for him. Would nothing that he could do 
avail to bring back the confidence he had 
destroyed ? 

“ Iris,” he suddenly cried, sharply, “ do 
you think it was not true?” 

“ What was not true ? ” 

“That I hoped you would be my wife.” 

“ Of course it was true: just as true as 
that my mother had gone to engage rooms 
at—where was it ? Some horn or other.” 

“That was a lie,” he said, sullenly; “the 
other was true.” 

“Indeed!” 

Turning quickly, he seized both her hands 
—this young man who had vowed to him¬ 


self to take no undue advantage of their 
position. 

“ Will you ? ” he said, vehemently. “Answer 
me ! Will you marry me ?” 

She turned perfectly white; so white, that 
a sense of his own cruelty smote him. 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Romilly, I will not. 
There ! You have made amends : you have 
done what seemed to you the right thing. 
We are quits; and—there is no reason why 
we should have any more to say to each 
other.” She drew away her hands — they 
were red where his pressure had been. “ I 
can’t bear any more — don’t speak,” she 
gasped, in an uneven, strangled voice. 

Was it really so? Was silence all he could 
do for her ? He flung himself back in his 
corner, shading his eyes with his hand, as the 
diligence rumbled on, along the torrid flats 
of Ulrichen and Munster. Presently one of 
the three wheelers stumbled, pretty badly, 
and the lurch of the luggage-laden vehicle 
brought the girl’s white face for a moment 
into his view. She was crying, under her 
closed lids, in that slow, silent, heart-breaking 
way which had so lacerated his feelings in 
the train. He bore it as long as he could, 
but at last words burst from him. 

“ Iris, don’t! I can’t stand it ! No man 
could ! ” No answer. “ Iris, for pity’s sake ! 
If—if you don’t stop crying, I—I shall kiss 
you ! ” 

She turned upon him, her wet eyes aflame 
like the sunset of yesterday. 

“ Do,” she said, “ I could not prevent you ; 
and that would finish everything; I should 
be able to hate you then.” 

“ You seem to hate me already,” he said, 
in shaken tones; “ but I’ll re-conquer your 
esteem somehow. Surely you know that I’m 
not a scoundrel—not really. Trust me again 
—only that. Should I care so much if I did 
not care for you ? ” 

“ Care about a girl you have known three 
days ? ” 

“ You know we have learned more of each 
other in three days than people in London 
learn of each other in three years.” 

She did not answer this. She wiped away 
her tears, but her face showed an extreme of 
suffering. He knew she was inly praying 
for the drive to be over, that she might be 
released from this strain. 

They began to descend the abrupt zig-zags 
of the road above Fiesch. The lumbering 
diligence lurched alarmingly as they swung 
round the first corner. She grasped the sill 
of the window as she saw the sheer descent 
beneath thcpji, the acuteness of the 
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bend: it seemed to her inexperience im¬ 
possible to turn in so small a space* 

“ It’s all right/ 1 he ventured to say—“the 
horses know their work so well, they could 
take these comers without a driver,” 

Even as he spoke they rounded the next 
angle of the zig-zag : there was a violent 
shock, a piercing scream from two females in 
the banquette^ and the diligence rocked to 
and fro like a house about to fall, Philip 
saw in a moment what had happened* The 
middle wheeler, the horse that had stumbled 
before, had now fallen, and both his fellows 
were on the top of him. The two leaders 
were capering about wildly, kicking and 
lashing out at the wild jumble of hoofs behind 
them : and the diligence 
itself was hovering over 
the very outside edge of 
the bend in a manner 
which made him dizzy 
to contemplate. Quick as 
thought, he had opened 
the door towards the inner 
side of the road, and 
bustled Miss Gray out 
Then he ran forwards to 
help the driver* Such a 
chaos of legs, buckles, 
rope-ends, and iron shod 
feet he thought he had 
never seen, and the 
plunges of the prostrate 
horses were making it 
worse* The other pas¬ 
sengers, swarming to 
the ground, seemed 
utterly panic-struck, and 
only capable of scream¬ 
ing. Fortunately the 
brake had been screwed 
up at the moment of 
the accident, so the cocker 
had been able to bring 
up all right : but the 
front off-wheel of the 
vehicle would have been 
over the brink had it 
not been jammed against 
one of the granite posts 
which fringed the road. 

But the most sickening 
feature of the catastrophe 
was that the roadway was 
like a shambles, fairly 
swamped in blood. It 
turned him sick, and he 
put out a hand to Iris : — 

“ Go back/* he said, 


tl up the road—warn the supplement —they 
will be coming on the top of us/* 

She turned away at once, and ran back, 
disappearing at once round the sharp bend ; 
and Philip, with no assistance but that of the 
amducteur , set himself to sit on the horses* 
heads, and strive to unbuckle the curious 
straps of the harness. The getting of the 
poor brutes up again was a work of time, 
because the shafts kept knocking the middle 
horse down, and the road was too steep to 
allow of backing the ponderous concern ; 
but at last, after half an hour of fierce 
exertion, they were all on their legs. 

Then it was apparent where all the blood 
had come from. A kick had severed a 
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well turn their praises to the Burmese lass* 
Well, I told you we struck Burma in the 
rainy season* And it did rain—a constant 
torrent for about four months* We moved 
away north, along the jungle paths* The 
tracks were frightfully miry, but we bumped 
and jogged our way along day after day. We 
were wet to the skin, and for eight days we 
lay down to sleep in our damp clothes* 
Every night our saddles and shoes would 
turn green with the moisture. Matches 
refused to light* The natives were nice 
enough, but we could get little to eat but 
rice. How t well 1 


sort of Jubilee 
1 >ay you folks in 
London were 
having." 

“You got to 
Mandalay all right, 
though?" 

“Oh, yes ; a 
very curious and 
delightful place it 
is. If you’re fond 
of Buddhas, and 
dragons, and 
pagodas — go to 
Mandalay, I had 
a very interesting 
morning with the 
old Buddhist Arch¬ 
bishop of Burma 
there. Everybody 
was good to us, 
especially our 
own countrymen. 
They've turned King Thee haw's palace into a 
club, and subalterns now drink whisky where 
kings used to drink hot blood. They’re fine, 
dell-may-care chaps, are the Britishers away 
out in Upper Burma. Tommy Atkins, though, 
doesn't seem to have much to do besides 
make love to the Burmese girls and die of 
fever. Everybody declared we were mad to 
go away into far Upper Burma just then, 
and strike across Western China* Maybe we 
were, but we weren't going to turn back.” 

Weren’t you afraid, leaving civilization so 
far behind? ” I asked. 


recall the day of 
the Queen’s Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee! 
The rain swished 
through the bam¬ 
boos of the jungle 
constantly* At 
night we rested in * 
a little, wi nd- 
shaken bamboo 
hut We had a 
miserable light to 
cook our rice by, 
and we sat on our 
haunches, and 
pushed the rice 
into our mouths, 
native fashion. We 
felt a bit dejected 
that night, for we 
thought of London, 
and wondered what 
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accent. “ Do me the favour to tell me what 
relation you are to that young lady.” 

Romilly stared at him coolly. “ Do me 
the favour to mind your own business.” 

“Just what I’m doin’. It’s my own busi¬ 
ness, all the time ; because, if you ain’t a 
relation—well, then, all I can say is— 
I am.” 

Romilly looked contemptuously over the 
stranger’s head, and began to move away 
with Iris. 

“ You appear to have been drinking, sir,” 
he said. 

The Colonist stood in their path. 

“ That young lady’s name is Gray,” he 
cried, belligerently. 

“ Well, sir, it is easy to ascertain a lady’s 
name when travelling.” 

“ Not so easy to find out her mother’s 
maiden name, though; and that was Amabel 
Hardcastle,” persisted the stranger. “ Ha ! 
Does that make you start, my pretty? Yes, 
she wouldn’t have me, wouldn’t Amy, and I 
went abroad, because I couldn’t stand to see 
her married to the parson. He was Rector 
of Kirkby-Ilkdale in those days. There 
yet ? ” 

Iris loosed her hold on Romilly’s coat- 
sleeve, and sprang forward. “ Oh,” she cried, 
“you must be-” 

“ I’m bound you’ve. heard your mother 
talk about me—your cousin Matt, I am.” 

“ Oh, indeed, she has spoken of you ! But 
you never wrote—they thought you were 
dead-” 

“Not much,” he answered, with a queer 
smile; and, though his words were rough, 
there was a certain distinction about his 
manner which his appearance left one unpre¬ 
pared for. Taking a bulky pocket-book from 
his coat, he found and presented a visiting- 
card, inscribed “ Matthew Hardcastle.” 

“ That’s me. I’ve made all the money I 
care for, and I’m thinking of settling down in 
England. And you’re Amy’s daughter ! I 
knew you ! No other woman ever had eyes 
just like hers. Now, are you satisfied that 
I’m your kith and kin, or do you want more 
evidence, hey ? ” 

A few more questions, rapidly exchanged 
between them, left no more doubt on the 
point; and, as soon as she acknowledged 
him, Cousin Matt wished for a full explana¬ 
tion of her presence there and of her escort. 

“ On your way to take a situation as 
governess ! ” he roared, when this was made 
clear to him. “ What’s the meaning of that ? 
The parson sending you adrift—a thing like 
you—with those eyes ? Upon my word ! ” 
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“ It is want of means Cousin Matthew,” 
she said, steadily. “ You have made your 
fortune, but my father’s income remains what 
it was before he had eleven children.” 

“ Eleven children ! Great Scot! Amy 
the mother of eleven children ! And short 
of means—you sent out to earn your bread ! 
No more of that, my dear—you are my charge 
now; I’ve come home just in time.” 

It was agony to Philip to see how she 
sprang to her new protector. Her slight 
frame quivered, as if from the relaxed tension 
of a great strain ; she seized both the rough 
hands of the big man, and seemed as if she 
clung to him. 

“Oh, Cousin Matt, will you really take care 
of me ? ” 

“ Take care of you ? Won’t I, my pretty ? 
I’m ten years older than your father, so I 
shall be almost as good a chaperon as our 
friend here ! Come along ! We’ll go on to 
Fiesch, and send a wire to tell your good 
employer not to expect you ; and after that, 
you shall go with me to the Eggishorn, or 
wherever your ladyship pleases, hey ? ” 

Philip had grown quite pale. lie raised 
his hat with an icy smile. “ I see I am no 
longer wanted,” he said, stiffly. “ I can do no 
better than leave you, Miss Gray, in such 
good hands. Perhaps Mr. Hardcastle will 
accept my seat in the coupe; and, as no 
reason remains for me to go out of my way, 
I will wish you good-bye, and walk back to 
Munster.” 

“ Oh, come,” said Cousin Matt, placably 
enough, now that the young man was routed, 
and the little hand of Iris rested on his arm, 
“we can’t let you off like this after your 
kind services.” 

Iris took a step forward. “ Were you 
going out of your way ? ” she asked, earnestly, 
of Philip. 

“ Whatever it was, it is out of my way 
now,” he replied, coldly. “ You have shown 
me too plainly how offensive I have made 
myself to you. I should like you to know 
the worst of me,” he went on, addressing 
Mr. Hardcastle. “ I took an unfair advant¬ 
age of Miss Gray’s confidence in me. This 
morning I asked her to marry me. She 
refused, as I might have expected. You 
seem to have been sent purposely to save 
her from the painful necessity of having any¬ 
thing more to do with me.” He turned 
again to Iris. “Good-bye,” he said. “ For¬ 
give me when you feel able.” 

“Cousin Matthew,” she said, beseechingly. 

He was looking straight into the young 
man’s eyes; his not very refined nature had 
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fastened upon precisely the point that it was 
able to appreciate. 

“ He offered you marriage, did he ? w he 
said, slowly, ** Did he know that you were 
going governessing ? M 

“ Yes,” she breathed. 

“What are your prospects, young man? 1 ’ 
blurted out the guardian of Iris Gray. 

“I have not the least objection to telling 
you. I am junior partner in a firm ot 
solicitors with a fair practice, I have a 
private income of five hundred a year, and 1 
shall have more at my mother's death, I 
am not rich, but I can afford to keep a 
wife,” 

“ And why did you say 4 No 1 —hey ? " 
demanded Mr. Hardcastle, turning abruptly 
to Iris, 

She was trembling and scarlet 4< Oh, Cousin 
Matt, you don't understand ! The reason 
why—he asked me because 
he thought" — she choked 
back the tears. “ Oh, I can't 
say it , , . , he thought he 
had compromised me, and 
that he was bound in 
honour 

Philip's eyes flamed r he 
made two steps towards her, 

l£ Hovv dare you say that ? 

You know it is not true ! ” 

She looked at him terrified, 
imploring ; he was holding 
her eyes with his, and she 
could not withdraw them. 

** Tell the truth — tell the 
truth,” he said, savagely, 14 I 
was merely a travelling con¬ 
venience, was I not ? You 
are thanking Providence that 
you have got rid of me so 
satisfactorily. And the worst 
of it is, I have nothing to 
reproach you with : you be¬ 
haved perfectly all through : 
you never gave me an in¬ 
stant's cause to hope that 
you knew what I was feeling 
and were sorry for me. But 
—but—you did know, for 
all that ! Dare you say 
you did not know I loved you all the 
while?” 

Her lips moved, but she said nothing; 
she was very white. 

“You won’t even speak to me!” said 
Philip. 14 Perhaps that is best. You are the 
heiress of a rich man now, so you are deprived 
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of what would have been the sole inducement 
to become my wife. Good-bye—you see I 
did tell the truth : you are going to the 
Eggi shorn after all” 

He turned away up the road ; he had gone 
ten paces, when her voice recalled him. 
“ Stop ! ” 

He turned. 

“I hate you,” said Iris, with energy. “I 
will never S[>eak to you again,” 

He stood quite still, then he made one 
step-in her direction. She did not move; 
he made another hesitating step, looking in 
her eyes all the while : then another—and 
another. 

Still she stood, and still Cousin Matt 
stood, gazing on this remarkable episode 
with entire bewilderment. 

“ At any rate,” said Philip, tensely, when 
he had come quite close, “you will not be 


“how dare you say thatT" 

able to forget me. You will never cross the 
Furka again without thinking of me.” 

“ I am sure I never shall,” said Iris ; and, 
as he still wailed, she gave him her hand. 

“What am I to do with this?” he asked, 
as he took it in both his own. 

“ Keep it,” she said, softly. 
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LXL—MR. JOHN FOSTER FRASER. ROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 

By J. P. Blair. 

[I Hits frated by Photographs taken during the tour.] 


ESj it is a tolerably long ride, 
twenty thousand miles on a 
bicycle, right across Europe 
and Asia, and then right 
across America, through 
seventeen countries in ail, 
and taking over two years in the doing— yes, 
I suppose it is the longest ride on record, 
and one that will be rather hard to beat.” 

So said Mr. Fraser to me as he lounged in 
a big saddlebag chair in the smoking-room 
of the Authors’ Club, situated in that great 
block of buildings overlooking the Thames 
Embankment, and known as Whitehall 
Court, He was smoking cigarettes and 
sipping coffee, and 
bad his legs perched 
up on another chair 
- a long, slim, brown¬ 
skinned, grey - eyed 
man, evidently fond 
of ease, and one who, 
at the first glance, you 
would never dream of 
having accomplished 
the wonderful feat of 
bicycling clear round 
the earth, undergoing 
fearful hardships and 
privations, fighting 
with Moslems in 
fanatical Persia, 
struggling through the 
fever-laden jungles of 
Burma, and plodding 
across the great un¬ 
known region of 
Central China. The 
drawn cheeks, hag¬ 
gard eyes, and strag¬ 
gling beard which 
told the people of Shanghai what he had 
undergone during the five months 1 journey 
through the Celestial Empire are no more 
to be seen. He has slipped buck quite 
readily into the ways of civilization, and 
can dawdle down Piccadilly attracting no 
attention. 

(i OhT he laughed, in reply to a question 
of mine, 44 1 don’t want to pose as being at 
all modest about the ride. But when 1 got 
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back to England, I reany did not think there 
was much to be very cock-a-hoop over. Yet 
everybody keeps on saying it was marvellous 
and daring and brave, until, really, I am 
beginning to think that Lunn and Lowe and 
myself, the three who formed the expedition, 
must be rather extraordinary chaps after all. 
In another month 111 be saying myself it 
was a wonderful ride.” 

44 When did you first begin to have a 
rough time?” I asked. 

“ Well, we had nothing to complain of for 
a month—not until we got right across the 
Continent to Southern Russia. There there 
are no roads, you know, only rough cart- 

tracks running any¬ 
how over the great 
sandy, heaving 
steppes. It was a 
dreary land, and it 
took us two months 
to get across. Many 
a day we were in 
soft sand, and we 
had to trudge hour 
after hour till we 
were weary. Only in 
the big towns were 
there hotels, and so 
we had to sleep in 
any foul, filthy hovels 
we came upon. 
Heavens, but the 
mmjiks are a dirty 
crowd ! We rarely 
took off our clothes, 
but just lay down 
and stuck our hands 
in our pockets, and 
tiredness sent us to 
sleep. Remember, we 
spoke no Russian, and the country people 
were very suspicious. At one place they 
decided we were spies, and there was a fine 
hullabaloo as we were marched off to the Chief 
of Police. Of course, our papers explained 
who we were, but the mob got fearfully 
angry and wanted to administer summary 
jurisdiction. We might have had a bad time 
of it if the Chief had not sent along a number 
of soldiers till we got dear of the town. 
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unwieldy, there was much pressing, and we 
had to push them back. Then they started* 
It was just closing in dark, and we might 
easily have been murdered and thrown into 
the canal. So we jumped on board a junk, 
and threatened the owner with death if he 
didn f t push off. He was in a frightful funk, 
and could hardly loosen the ropes. A dash 
was made by the mob for our junk. But 
we kicked them and stamped on their 
fingers while they tried to clamber aboard. 
As soon as the junk moved off we were 
fusilladed with stones. We crouched at the 
bottom of the junk, and all the time I w p as 
threatening to blow out the brains of the 
man if he didn’t get us into mid-stream and 
keep quiet his yelling. So we got away. 
He punted us outside the town and then, 
running his boat ashore, jumped on the bank 
and skedaddled. However, we didn’t mind, 
and w r e lay down in the boat all night. The 
next morning the owner came back cautiously, 
and bowed to the very ground in joy at the 
money we gave him." 

“ Didn't you, Mr. Fraser, go across a part 
of Central China alone? ” 

“Yes, and by reputation, though perhaps 
not in actuality, it was the most anti-foreign 
part of China, the province of Hupeh. You 
see, after leaving Burma we struck in a south¬ 
easterly direction to the city of Yunnan-sen, 
then we struck away northerly to the great 
town of Chung-King-fu. Then we were to 
keep to the Yang-tzi Valley till Ichang 
was reached, strike for Hankow, keep to 
the Valley again till Wuhu was reached, 
and from there make a bee-line for Shanghai. 


As I told you, Ltmn and Lowe were in weak 
health, and at Ichang they decided to go to 
Hankow bv boat* So off l went across 
Hupeh alone. The weather was frightful. 
I lost my way, got up to my knees in slush, 
l ripped my knickerbockers, my shoes gave 
out, and I never washed or took off my wet 
clothes for five days. Besides, I never had 
anything to eat except badly cooked rice and 
some green-stuff The excitement I caused ! 
—heavens, in the towns the streets w'ere 
simply packed with noisy throngs, not objec¬ 
tionable, but over-curious. At one small place 
on the Yang-tzi I sniffed trouble. So I at 
once palled up to the crowd, pretending to be 
in great dismay that I had lost my pigtail, 
and, catching hold of a man, said I would 
cut off his. The Chinaman appreciates a 
joke, and so it was all right with that 
crowd. At another place 1 was pelted pretty 
liberally with mud. Riding alone in the 
rain along the dreary Yang-tzi bank, on 
and on, long miles after long miles, was 
hardly pleasant cycling. At Shasi, appro¬ 
priately called 4 the terror of the Yang- 
tzi/ because it is the worst town all along 
the valley, where the Chinese periodically 
wreck the mission - houses and make the 
missionaries fly for their lives, I certainly 
did expect trouble. Just on the outskirts of 
the town the boatmen, about 200 of them, 
came for me. Hitting a i foreign devil 3 over 
the head would have been great fun. They 
were intent on being nasty. Rut the cycling 
was good, and I just bent my head over the 
handle-bars and scorched. It was dark by 
the time I got to the city gates; also, it was 
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raining hard and folks were indoors. Happily, 
I met a friendly Chinaman, who conducted 
me by back lanes to the junk of the Imperial 
Customs, where there was a wash and a good 
dinner waiting me. While I was at Shasi I 
walked four miles inland to Kin-cha-fu, a 
Manchu city where foreigners are invariably 


made me tea and fed me. And, oh, blessed 
missionary, he produced a box of cigars! I 
think he just sat and looked at me* while I 
wolfed his food and then smoked his cigars. 
I was a pretty rough-looking beggar in those 
days, shaggy and bearded. But I did appre¬ 
ciate his cigars : it w'as my first whiff of 
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hounded and beaten. I rather hoped for a 
bit of excitement. But I was disappointed. 
There wasn't a bad apple thrown, After that 
I went, in as near a straight line as possible, 
to Hankow. 1 rather think I went over a 
long stretch of country where there had never 
been a European 
before. When I 
reached the Han 
River I got on 
hoard a little boat, 
and so escaped the 
mob while I ate 
some cold sweet 
potatoes I had in 
my pocket. I was 
silting there, when 
suddenly among 
the crowd there 
appeared a parson,, 
black coat, white 
choker, and all. 

We looked at each 
other ; then I 
jumped ashore 
and we shook 
hands. He was a 
missionary, and he 
took me up to his 
little crib, and 


heaven. Then we talked by the hour, and 
Pm afraid that day the souls of the poor 
heathen were not looked after very mlJch. ,, 

“On the whole, you wouldn’t recommend 
the average cyclist to go for a holiday in 
China ? ” 
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THE SHAH Ob L PfclKStA. 

From « private Photograph pretentoxt to Mr. Framrfrwu th* Skah * coUtetwn, 


for five weeks, having a good time. Yes, we 
saw the Shah, and were entertained at the 
palace. Oh, the jewels were dazzling* The 
throne is valued at ^5*000,000, 
and I sat in a gold chair studded 
with diamonds worth at least 
j £ 100,000," 

“ How did you get on with 
the Persians ? ” 

11 Both well and bad* You 
see, they are very fanatical. At 
Kum, a holy city, we had a 
narrow escape, When we went 
into the bazaars we were mobbed 
and called * Dogs of Christians 1 
and 4 Sons of burnt fathers.’ 

Then the morning we left they 
stoned us; there was a perfect 
hail of cobbles* and we had just 
to sit tight with our heads over 
the handle-bars and scud for 
our dear lives* There were no 
roads in Persia, but the desert 
was hard, and the camels had 
pushed aside the small stones, 
so that there were always half- 
a-dozen tracks stretching over 
the desert like so many ribbons. 

“ It w r as a wild, bleak land, 

Day after day w f e pressed on 
away southwards to Ispahan, 
the central capital, then to 
Shiraz, and then down the rocks 
to Bushire, on the coast. There 
was no turning back* It was 
January and February, and time 


and again we were caught in snowstorms. 
As a rule the people weren’t bad ; but we 
rarely got a decent place to sleep in* Some- 
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HR. FRASER IN A I'ERSIAN VILLAGE. 

times we lay down in a stable, sometimes 
in a mud hovel ; we had usually to cook 
our own fijod, and we were always cold and 
inclined to be dejected. 

“One night there was a really uncomfort¬ 
able experience. There was a great moun¬ 
tain called the Koli Kush to go over, 
over 9,000ft* high. Koli Kush means the 
( Shoulder of Death, 1 an appropriate name, for 
hundreds of lives had been lost on it. We 
had been cycling all day under a grey, cold 
sky* We heard there had been snow in the 
hills, but we wanted to reach Dehbid, on the 
other side. Ixite in the afternoon we struck 
into the mountains, and soon we came to 
snow* There had been a caravan along 
before us, and we progressed all right, though 
we had to walk and drag our bicycles up the 
icy slopes* Night closed in; a horseman 
who was with us 
to show the way 
decamped, and we 
were alone on the 
mountains, com¬ 
pletely lost. The 
three of us spread 
out to find a trail, 
and every now and 
then we thought 
we had struck it* 

Then we were lost 
again. The higher 
we climbed the 
deeper was the 
snow* You've never 
tried to carry a 
heavily weighted 
bicycle over 4ft* of 


snow, have you? 
Well, it's not easy 
work* We got down¬ 
right exhausted. At 
times we stood and 
listened for shouts* 
But there was only 
the roar of the gale 
and the rustle of the 
swishing snow. We 
fired our revolvers 
in the hope attention 
might be called. But 
no one answered. 
Then we saw the 
green eyes of wolves 
prowling round. We 
had one or two shots 
at them, and they 
kept off. Well, on 
we dragged and 
pushed and staggered, until absolutely faint 
At two o’clock in the morning we came 
across the telegraph-line that runs across 
Persia to India* Then we abandoned our 
bicycles and determined to follow from 
post to post to Dehbid* But it was fear¬ 
fully dark, and we could never see the 
next post on ahead* The snow was up 
to our haunches, and we took turns in 
making leg-holes for the others to follow in. 
To each post we clung and rested* But the 
idea of stopping had to be fought against* 
It would have meant falling asleep, and that 
would have meant death* So we went on. 

“Once we thought we saw lights in the 
distance. We left the poles and branched 
off* But we were deceived. It was impos¬ 
sible to find a way back to the telegraph¬ 


line. When we came to a wind-swept rock 
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By \\\ W. Jacobs. 




LD JEM LISTER, of the 
Susannahj was possessed of 
two devils—the love of strong 
drink and avarice—and the 
only thing the twain had in 
common was to get a drink 
without paying for it When Mr, Lister j>aid 
for a drink, the demon of avarice masquerading 
as conscience preached a teetotal lecture, and 
when he showed signs of profiting by it, the 
demon of drink would send him hanging 
round public-house doors cadging for drinks 
in a way which his shipmates regarded as a 
slur upon the entire ship's company. Many 
a healthy thirst reared on salt beef and 
tickled with strong tobacco had been spoiled 
by the sight of Mr* Lister standing by the 
entrance, with a propitiatory smile, waiting to 
be invited in to share it, and on one occa¬ 
sion they had even seen him {him, Jem 
Lister, A.B.) holding a horse’s head, with 
ulterior motives. 

It was pointed out to Mr Lister at last 
that his conduct was reflecting discredit 
upon men who were fully able to look after 
themselves in that direction, without having 
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any additional burden thrust upon them. 
Bill Henshaw was the spokesman, and on 
the score of violence (miscalled firmness) 
his remarks left little to be desired. On the 
score of profanity, Bill might recall with 
pride that in the opinion of his fellows he 
had left nothing unsaid 

“ You ought to ha 1 been a member o’ 
Parliament, Bill/ 5 said Harry Lea, when he 
had finished. 

“It wants money,” said Henshaw, shaking 
his head, 

Mr. Lister laughed, a senile laugh, but not 
lacking in venom. 

“ That's what we’ve got to say,” said 
Henshaw, turning upon him suddenly. “If 
there’s anything I hate in this world, it’s a 
drinking miser. You know our opinion, and 
the best thing you can do is to turn over a 
new leaf now/’ 

“Take us aU in to the ‘Croat and Com¬ 
passes/” urged Lea; “bring out some o’ 
those sovrins you’ve been hoarding." 

Mr. Lister gazed at him with frigid scorn, 
and finding that the conversation still seemed 
to centre round his unworthy person, went 
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up on deck and sat glowering over the insults 
which had been heaped upon him. His 
futile wrath when Bill dogged his footsteps 
ashore next day and revealed his character to 
a bibulous individual whom he had almost 
persuaded to be a Christian—from his point 
of view—bordered upon the maudlin, and 
he wandered back to the ship, wild-eyed and 
dry of throat. 

For the next two months it was safe to say 
that every drink he had he paid for. His 
eyes got brighter and his complexion clearer, 
nor was he as pleased as one of the other 
sex might have been when the self-satisfied 
Henshaw pointed out these improvements to 
his companions, and claimed entire responsi¬ 
bility for them. It is probable that Mr. 
Lister, under these circumstances, might in 
time have lived down his taste for strong 
drink, but that at just that time they shipped 
a new cook. 

He was a big, cadaverous young fellow, 
who looked too closely after his own interests 
to be much of a favourite with the other 
men forward. On the score of thrift, it was 
soon discovered that he and Mr. Lister had 
much in common, and the latter, pleased to 
find a congenial spirit, was disposed to make 
the most of him, and spent, despite the heat, 
much of his spare time in the galley. 

“You keep to it,” said the greybeard, 
impressively ; “ money was made to be took 
care of; if you don’t spend your money, 
you’ve always got it. I’ve always been a 
saving man—what’s the result ? ” 

The cook, waiting some time in patience 
to be told, gently inquired what it was. 

“ ’Ere am I,” said Mr. Lister, good- 
naturedly helping him to cut a cabbage, “ at 
the age of sixty-two with a bank-book down 
below in my chest, with one hundered an’ 
ninety pounds odd in it” 

“ One ’undered and ninety pounds ! ” re¬ 
peated the cook, with awe. 

“To say nothing of other things,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Lister, with joyful appreciation of 
the effect he was producing. “ Altogether I’ve 
got a little over four ’undered pounds.” 

The cook gasped, and with gentle firmness 
took the cabbage from him as being unfit 
work for a man of such wealth. 

“ It’s very nice,” he said, slowly. “ It’s 
very nice. You’ll be able to live on it in 
your old age.” 

Mr. Lister shook his head mournfully, and 
his eyes became humid. 

“There’s no old age for me,” he said, 
sadly; “ but you needn’t tell them,” and he 
jerked his thumb towards the forecastle. 
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“No, no,” said the cook. 

“ I’ve never been one to talk over my 
affairs,” said Mr. Lister, in a low voice 
“ I’ve never yet took fancy enough to any¬ 
body so to do. No, my lad, I’m saving up 
for somebody else.” 

“ What are you going to live on when 
you’re past work, then ? ” demanded the 
other. 

Mr. Lister took him gently by the sleeve, 
and his voice sank with the solemnity of his 
subject: “ I’m not going to have no old age,” 
he said, resignedly. 

“ Not going to live! ” repeated the cook, 
gazing uneasily at a knife by his side. “ How 
do you know ? ” 

“ I went to a orsepittle in London,” said 
Mr. Lister. “ I’ve been to two or three 
altogether, while the money I’ve spent on 
doctors is more than I like to think of, 
and they’re all surprised to think that I’ve 
lived so long, I’m so chock-full o’ com¬ 
plaints, that they tell me I can’t live more 
than two years, and I might go off at any 
moment.” 

“Well, you’ve got money,” said the cook, 
“why don’t you knock off work now and 
spend the evenin’ of your life ashore ? Why 
should you save up for your relatives ? ” 

“ I’ve got no relatives,” said Mr. Lister; 
“ I’m all alone. I ’spose I shall leave my 
money to some nice young feller, and I hope 
it’ll do ’im good.” 

With the dazzling thoughts which flashed 
through the cook’s brain the cabbage dropped 
violently into the saucepan, and a shower of 
cooling drops fell on both men. 

“ I s’pose you take medicine ? ” he said, at 
length. 

“A little rum,” said Mr. Lister, faintly ; 
“ the doctors tell me that it is the only thing 
that keeps me up—o’ course, the chaps down 
there”—he indicated the forecastle again 
with a jerk of his head—“accuse me o’ 
taking too much.” 

“ What do ye take any notice of ’em for ? ” 
inquired the other, indignantly. 

“ I ’spose it is foolish,” admitted Mr. 
Lister; “ but I don’t like being misunder¬ 
stood. I keep my troubles to myself as a 
rule, cook. I don’t know what’s made me 
talk to you like this. I ’eard the other day 
you was keeping company with a young 
woman.” 

“ Well, I won’t say as I ain’t,” replied the 
other, busying himself over the fire. 

“ An’ the best thing, too, my lad,” said the 
old man, warmly. “ It keeps you stiddy, 
keeps you out of public-’ouses ; not as they 
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ain't good in moderation—I ? ope you 11 be 
J appy,” 

The cook thanked him, and noticed that 
Mr* Lister was fidgeting with a piece of 
paper* 

“ A little something I wrote the other 
day,” said the old man, catching his eye, 
11 If I let you see it, will you promise not to 
tell a soul about it, and not to give me no 
thanks ? ” 

The wondering cook promised, and, the 
old man being somewhat emphatic on the 
subject, backed his promise with a home¬ 
made affidavit of singular power and pro¬ 
fanity. 

“ Here it is, then,” said Mr, Listen 

The cook took the paper, and as he read 
the letters danced before him. He blinked 


Mr, Lister waved it away again, u Keep 
it," he said, simply; “while you've got it on 
you, you!I know it ! s safe.” 

From this moment a friendship sprang up 
between the two men which puzzled the 
remainder of the crew not a little. The 
attitude of the cook was as that of a son to 
a father: the benignancy of Mr. Lister 
beautiful to behold. It was noticed, too, 
that he had abandoned the reprehensible 
practice of hanging round tavern doors in 
favour of going inside and drinking the 
cook's health. 

For about six months the cook, although 
always in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
was well content with the tacit bargain, and 
then, bit by bit, the character of Mr. Lister 
was revealed to him. It was not a nice 



his eyes and started again, slowly. In plain 
black and white and nondescript-coloured 
finger-marks, Mr, Lister, after a general state¬ 
ment as to his bodily and mental health, left 
the whole of his estate to the cook. The 
will was properly dated and witnessed, and 
the cook's voice shook with excitement and 
emotion as he offered to hand it back, 

“ I don't know what I’ve done for you to 
do this," he said. 
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character, but subtle; and when he made 
the startling discovery that a will could 
be rendered invalid by the simple pro¬ 
cess of making another one the next day, 
he became as a man possessed. When 
he ascertained that Mr, Lister when at 
home had free quarters at the house of a 
married niece, he used to sit about alone, 
and try and think of ways and means 
of securing capital sunk in a concern 
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which seemed to show no signs of being 
wound-up, 

“ I’ve got a touch of the ’art again, lad/’ 
said the elderly invalid, as they sat alone in 
the forecastle one night at Seacole, 

“You move about too much,” said the 
cook, “ Why not turn in and rest? ” 

Mr. I .ister, who had not expected this, 
fidgeted. “ 1 think I’ll go ashore a bit and 
try the air,” he said, suggestively. “ 111 just 
go as far as the 4 Black Horse ’ and back. 
You won’t have me long now, my lad.” 

“No, I know,” said the cook; “that’s 
what’s worrying me a bit,” 

“ Don’t worry about me,” said the old man, 
pausing with his hand on the other's shoulder; 
u Fm not worth it. Don’t look so glum, 
lad.” 

“ I’ve got something on my mind, Jem,” 
said the cook, staring straight in front of 
him. 

“What is it?" inquired Mr, Lister, 


relief to die,” continued the other, “ only you 
was afraid to commit suicide?” 

44 Well ? ” said Mr. Lister, 

“ It used to worry me,” continued the cook; 
earnestly, “ I used to say to myself, 4 Poor old 
Jem,’ I ses, 4 why should *e suffer like this 
when he wants to die ? It seemed r ard.’ ” 

“It is ’ard,” said Mr, Lister, “but what 
about it ? " 

The other made no reply, but looking at 
him for the first time, surveyed him with a 
troubled expression, 

“What about it ?” repeated Mr Lister, with 
some emphasis, 

“ You did say you wanted to die, didn't 
you ? ” said the cook, “ Now suppose— 
suppose-” 

“ Suppose what ? ,J inquired the old man, 
sharply. “ Why don't you say what you're 
agoing to say ? ” 

“ Suppose,” said the cook, “ someone what 
liked you, Jem—what liked you, mind—’eard 



"you ain't felt n q fain lately, 'avs you; J6M? 


“ You know what you told me about those 
pains in your inside ? ” said the cook, without 
looking at him. 

Jem groaned and felt his side. 

“And what you said about its being a 
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you say this over and over again, an’ see 
you sufferin’ and ’eard you groanin' and not 
able to do nothin’ for you except lend you 
a few shillings here and there for medi¬ 
cine, or stand you a few glasses o’ rum ; 
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suppose they knew a chap in a chemist’s 
shop?” 

“ Suppose they did ? ” said the other, turn¬ 
ing pale. 

“ A chap what knows all about p’isons,” 
continued the cook, “ p’isons what a man can 
take without knowing it in ’is grub. Would 
it be wrong, do you think, if that friend I was 
speaking about put it in your food to put you 
out of your misery ? ” 

“ Wrong," said Mr. Lister, with glassy eyes. 
“ Wrong. Look ’ere, cook-” 

“ I don’t mean anything to give ’im pain,” 
said the other, waving his hand; “ you ain’t 
felt no pain lately, ’ave you, Jem ? ” 

“ Do you mean to say-” shouted Mr. 

Lister. 

“ I don’t mean to say anything,” said the 
cook. “Answer my question. You ain’t 
felt no pain lately, ’ave you ? ” 

“ Have — you—been — putting — p’ison— 
in—my—wittles ?” demanded Mr. Lister, in 
trembling accents. 

“If I ’ad, Jem, supposin’ that I ’ad,” said 
the cook, in accents of reproachful surprise, 
“ do you mean to say that you’d mind ? ” 

“ Mind,” said Mr. Lister, with fervour. 
“ I’d ’ave you ’ung ! ” 

“ But you said you wanted to die,” said 
the surprised cook. 

Mr. Lister swore at him with startling 
vigour. “ I’ll ’ave you ’ung,” he repeated, 
wildly. 

“ Me,” said the cook, artlessly. “ What 
for ? ” 

“ For giving me p’ison,” said Mr. Lister, 
frantically. “ Do you think you can deceive 
me by your roundabouts ? Do you think I 
can’t see through you?” 

The other with a sphinx-like smile sat un¬ 
moved. “ Prove it,” he said, darkly. “ But 
supposin’ if anybody 'ad been givin’ you 
p’ison, would you like to take something to 
prevent its acting ? ” 

“ I’d take gallons of it,” said Mr. Lister, 
feverishly. 

The other sat pondering, while the old 
man watched him anxiously. “ It’s a pity 
you don’t know your own mind, Jem,” he 
said, at length; “ still, you know your own 
business best. But it’s very expensive stuff.” 

“ How much ? ” inquired the other. 

“ Well, they won’t sell more than two 
shillingsworth at a time,” said the cook, try¬ 
ing to speak carelessly, “ but if you like to 
let me ’ave the money, I’ll go ashore to the 
chemist’s and get the first lot now.” 

Mr. Lister’s face was a study in emotions, 
which the other tried in vain to decipher. 
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Then he slowly extracted the amount from 
his trousers-pocket, and handed it over with¬ 
out a word. 

“I’ll go at once,” said the cook, with a 
little feeling, “ and I’ll never take a man at 
his word again, Jem.” 

He ran blithely up on deck, and stepping 
ashore, spat on the coins for luck and 
dropped them in his pocket. Down below, 
Mr. Lister, with his chin in his hand, sat in 
a state of mind pretty evenly divided between 
rage and fear. 

The cook, who was in no mood for 
company, missed the rest of the crew by two 
public-houses, and having purchased a baby’s 
teething powder and removed the label, had 
a congratulatory drink or two before going 
on board again. A chatter of voices from 
the forecastle warned him that the crew’ had 
returned, but the tongues ceased abruptly 
as he descended, and three pairs of eyes 
surveyed him in grim silence. 

“ What’s up ? ” he demanded. 

“Wot ’ave you been doin’ to poor old 
Jem?” demanded Henshaw, sternly. 

“ Nothin’,” said the other, shortly. 

“You ain’t been p’isoning ’im? ” demanded 
Henshaw. 

“Certainly not,” said the cook, emphati¬ 
cally. 

“ He ses you told ’im you p’isoned ’im,” 
said Henshaw, solemnly, “ and ’e give you 
two shillings to get something to cure ’im. 
It’s too late now.” 

“ What ? ” stammered the bewildered cook. 

He looked round anxiously at the men. 
They were all very grave, and the silence 
became oppressive. 

“ Where is he ? ” he demanded. 

Henshaw and the others exchanged glances. 

“ He’s gone mad,” said he, slowly. 

“ Mad ? ” repeated the horrified cook, and, 
seeing the aversion of the crew, in a broken 
voice he narrated the way in which he had 
been victimized. 

“ Well, you’ve done it now,” said Henshaw, 
when he had finished. “ He’s gone right orf 
’is ’ed.” 

“ Where is he ? ” inquired the cook. 

“Where you can’t follow him,” said the 
other, slowly. 

“ Heaven ? ” hazarded the unfortunate 
cook. 

“ No ; skipper’s bunk,” said Lea. 

“ Oh, can’t I foller ’im ? ” said the cook, 
starting up. “ I’ll soon ’ave ’im out o’ that.” 

“ Better leave ’im alone,” said Henshaw. 
“ He was that wild we couldn’t do nothing 
with ’im, singing an’ larfin’ and crying 
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all together — I certainly thought he was 
p’isoned.” 

“Hi swear I ain't touched him," said the 
cook* 

“ Well, you've upset his reason,” said 
Henshaw; "there 1 !! be an awful row when 
the skipper comes aboard and finds 'im in 
? is bed/ 1 

“ Well, come an* 'elp me to get 'im out,” 
said the cook. 

“ I ain't going to be mixed up in it," said 
Henshaw, shaking his head* 

“ Don’t you, Kill,” said the other two. 

“Wot the skipper 1 !! say I don’t know,” 
said Henshaw ; “anyway, it 3 !! be said to you, 
not us*" 

“ 111 go an' get ’im out if 'e was five mad¬ 
men," said the cook, compressing his lips* 

“You’ll have to carry im out, then," said 
Henshaw. “ I don't wish you no ’arm, cook, 
and perhaps it would be as well to get ’im 
out afore the skipper or mate comes aboard, 
If it was me, I know what I should do*" 

“ What ?" inquired the cook, breathlessly* 

“ Draw a sack over his head," said 
Henshaw, impressively; “he’ll scream like 
blazes as soon as you touch him, and rouse 
the folks ashore if you don't Besides that, 
if you draw it well down it’ll keep his arms 
fast." 

The cook thanked him fervently, and 
routing out a sack, rushed hastily on 
deck, his departure being the signal for 
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Mr. Henshaw and his friends to make pre¬ 
parations for retiring for the night so hastily 
as almost to savour of panic* 

The cook t after a hasty glance ashore, 
went softly below with his sack over his arm 
and felt his way in the darkness to the 
skipper's bunk* The sound of deep and 
regular breathing reassured him* and without 
undue haste he opened the month of the 
sack and gently raised the sleeper's head. 

M Eh ? Wha——" began a sleepy voice* 
The next moment the cook had bagged 
him, and gripping him tightly round the 
middle, turned a deaf ear to the smothered 
cries of his victim as he strove to lift him 
out of the bunk. In the exciting time which 
followed, he had more than one reason for 
thinking that he had caught a centipede* 
“Now, you keep still," he cried, breath¬ 
lessly* “ I'm not going to hurt you," 

He got his burden out of bed at last, and 
staggered to the foot of the companion- 
ladder with it Then there was a halt, two 
legs sticking obstinately across the narrow 
way and refusing to be moved, while a 
furious humming proceeded from the other 
end of the sack. 

Four times did the exhausted cook get 
his shoulder under his burden and try and 
push it up the ladder, and four times did 
it wriggle and fight its way down again. 
Half crazy with fear and rage, he essayed it 
for the fifth time, and had got it half-way up 
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when there was a sudden exclamation of 
surprise from above, and the voice of the 
mate shaqjly demanding an explanation. 

“ What the blazes are you up to ? ” he 
cried, 

“ It’s all right, sir/' said the panting cook ; 
“old Jem’s had a drop too much and got 


The mate struck a match and looked down. 

“Take that sack off/’ he demanded* 
sternly. 

The cook placed his burden upon its feet, 
and running up the ladder stood by the mate 
shivering. The latter struck another match, 
and the twain watched in breathless silence 



“ire bTSOVE TO LIFT EfIH OUT OF THE BL’ISfK. 


down aft, and Tm getting 1m forward 
again/' 

“ Jem ? ” said the astonished mate, “ Why, 
he's sitting up here on the fore-hatch. He 
came aboard with me/' 

“ Sitting,” began the horrified cook; “sit 
—oh, lor! ” 

He stood vvith his writhing burden wedged 
between his body and the ladder, and looked 
up despairingly at the mate. 

“ I'm afraid IVe made a mistake,” he said, 
in a trembling voice. 


the writhings of the strange creature below 
as the covering worked slowly upwards. In 
the fourth match it got free, and revealed the 
empurpled visage of the master of the 
Susanna A. For the fraction of a second the 
cook gazed at him in speechless horror, and 
then, with a hopeless cry, sprang ashore and 
ran for it, hotly pursued by his enraged 
victim. At the time of sailing he was still 
absent, and the skipper, loth to part two such 
friends, sent Mr, James Lister, at the urgent 
request of the anxious crew, to look for him. 
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raining hard and folks were indoors. Happily, 
I met a friendly Chinaman, who conducted 
me by back lanes to the junk of the Imperial 
Customs, where there was a wash and a good 
dinner waiting me. While I was at Shasi I 
walked four miles inland to Kimcha-fu, a 
Mancha city where foreigners are invariably 


made me tea and fed me. And, oh, blessed 
missionary, he produced a box of cigars J L 
think he just sat and looked at me, while I 
wolfed his food and then smoked his cigars. 
I was a pretty rough-looking beggar in those 
days, shaggy and bearded, lint I did appre¬ 
ciate his cigars : it was my first whiff of 



MR. LOWE. MR. FRASER* MR* LUNN* 

RELAXATION IN JAPAN, 



hounded and beaten. I rather hoped for a 
bit of excitement. But I was disappointed. 
There wasn't a bad apple thrown. After that 
I went, in as near a straight line as possible, 
to Hankow. I rather think I went over a 
long stretch of country where there had never 
been a European 
before. When I 
reached the Han 
River I got on 
board a little boat, 
and so escaped the 
mob while I ate 
some cold sweet 
potatoes I had in 
my pocket. I was 
sitting there, when 
suddenly among 
the crowd there 
appeared a parson, 
black coat, white 
choker, and all. 

We looked at each 
other; then I 
jumped ashore 
and we shook 
hands. He was a 
missionary, and he 
took me up to his 
little crib, and 


heaven* Then we talked by the hour, and 
Fm afraid that day the souls of the poor 
heathen were not looked after very much. 5 ' 

u On the whole, you wouldn't recommend 
the average cyclist to go for a holiday in 
China?” 






















A CITY OF SALT 
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Almost blinded by the darkness, and 
frightened by the eerie echo of his own foot¬ 
steps, the visitor first enters some colossal 
chambers hollowed out by the labourer in 
the ordinary course of mining after a plan 


laid down by some master mind. He almost 
loses himself in the expanse of the Letow 
ball-room, which with its solid mural decora* 
lion, illuminated galleries, stalwart pillars, 
and shining chandeliers, is indeed a fit 
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said ; “ but tell me, do you fed better or 
worse in health now it is all over? ” 

“Ten times better; yes, I can say that," 
replied the record breaker, with insistence. 
44 Remember, not one of us are cyclists in 
a professional sense ; we are just chaps 
fond of bicycling. Of course, we had an 
occasional breakdown, and the rotting of 
our pneumatic tyres was the cause of much 
bad language. Between the three of us 
we used up eighteen 
sets of tyres during 
the ride. We didn’t 
just race scorcher like 
through the different 
countries ; we took 
our time. Education¬ 
ally, I don't know a 
better way for a man 
to see a country than 
to ride through it on 
a bicycle. I have 
collected an immense 
mass of data, which 
I am, this winter, 
throwing at the heads 
of various learned 
societies." 

“ Of course, there 
is to be a book?" I 
inquired. 

“Of course," 

* * I suppose, 

Mr. Fraser, 1 sup¬ 
pose^——and here 
I hesitated, for I 
knew I was treading 
on delicate ground— 
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“ I suppose, that is — is it true you fell 
in love with and married an American 
lady while you were crossing the United 
States ? w 

Mr, Fraser twisted in his chair, “ Look 
here," he said, 44 that isn't fair; we 
were to talk about cycling round the 
world, not my matrimonial experiences.” 
Then he turned in his chair again, and 
laughing, he said, “ Well, yes, it is true. 

The American woman 
is the most charming 
woman in the world 
— Mrs, Fraser is the 
most charming of all 
American women. 
There! is that what 
you wanted me to 
say ? ” and he laughed 
once more. “Anyway, 
you must come and 
dine with us some 
night. We live in a 
house weVe christ¬ 
ened ‘The Den,’ in 
Culverden Road, in 
the plebeian region of 
Balham," 

And soon after I 
left this long, lanky, 
tousle-haired, fair-fea¬ 
tured Scot, He was 
quietly grumbling 
when I came away, 
for all his cigarettes 
were finished, and he 
was too lazy to go out 
and buy more. 
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By W. W. Jacobs. 



LD JEM LISTER, or the 
Susannah , was possessed of 
two devils—the love of strong 
drink and avarice—and the 
only thing the twain had in 
common was to get a drink 
without paying for it. When Mr, Lister paid 
for a drink, the demon of avarice masquerading 
as conscience preached a teetotal lecture, and 
when he showed signs of profiting by it, the 
demon of drink would send him hanging 
round public-house doors cadging for drinks 
in a way which his shipmates regarded as a 
slur upon the entire ship's company. Many 
a healthy thirst reared on salt beef and 
tickled with strong tobacco had been spoiled 
by the sight of Mr. Lister standing by the 
entrance* with a propitiatory' smile, waiting to 
be invited in to share it, and on one occa¬ 
sion they had even seen him (him, Jem 
Lister, A,B.) holding a horse's head, with 
ulterior motives. 

It was pointed out to Mr. Lister at last 
that his conduct was reflecting discredit 
upon men who were fully able to look after 
themselves in that direction* without having 
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any additional burden thrust upon them. 
Bill Henshaw was the spokesman, and on 
the score of violence (miscalled firmness) 
his remarks left little to be desired. On the 
score of profanity. Bill might recall with 
pride that in the opinion of his fellows he 
had left nothing unsaid. 

“ You ought to ha’ been a member o’ 
Parliament, Bill,” said Harry Lea, when he 
had finished. 

“ It wants money,” said Henshaw, shaking 
his head. 

Mr. Lister laughed, a senile laugh, but not 
lacking in venom. 

“That’s what we’ve got to say,” said 
Henshaw, turning upon him suddenly. “ If 
there’s anything I hate in this world, it’s a 
drinking miser. You know our opinion, and 
the best thing you can do is to turn over a 
new leaf now.” 

“ Take us all in to the 1 Goat and Com¬ 
passes,’” urged Lea; “bring out some o’ 
those sovrins you’ve been hoarding.” 

Mr. Lister gazed at him with frigid scorn, 
and finding that the conversation still seemed 
to centre round his unworthy person, went 
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up on deck and sat glowering over the insults 
which had been heaped upon him. His 
futile wrath when Bill dogged his footsteps 
ashore next day and revealed his character to 
a bibulous individual whom he had almost 
persuaded to be a Christian—from his point 
of view—bordered upon the maudlin, and 
he wandered back to the ship, wild-eyed and 
dry of throat. 

For the next two months it was safe to say 
that every drink he had he paid for. His 
eyes got brighter and his complexion clearer, 
nor was he as pleased as one of the other 
sex might have been when the self-satisfied 
Henshaw pointed out these improvements to 
his companions, and claimed entire responsi¬ 
bility for them. It is probable that Mr. 
Lister, under these circumstances, might in 
time have lived down his taste for strong 
drink, but that at just that time they shipped 
a new cook. 

He was a big, cadaverous young fellow, 
who looked too closely after his own interests 
to be much of a favourite with the other 
men forward. On the score of thrift, it was 
soon discovered that he and Mr. Lister had 
much in common, and the latter, pleased to 
find a congenial spirit, was disposed to make 
the most of him, and spent, despite the heat, 
much of his spare time in the galley. 

“You keep to it,” said the greybeard, 
impressively ; “ money was made to be took 
care of; if you don’t spend your money, 
you’ve always got it. I’ve always been a 
saving man—what’s the result ? ” 

The cook, waiting some time in patience 
to be told, gently inquired what it was. 

“’Ere am I,” said Mr. Lister, good- 
naturedly helping him to cut a cabbage, “ at 
the age of sixty-two with a bank-book down 
below in my chest, with one hundered an’ 
ninety pounds odd in it” 

“ One ’undered and ninety pounds ! ” re¬ 
peated the cook, with awe. 

“To say nothing of other things,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Lister, with joyful appreciation of 
the effect he was producing. “ Altogether I’ve 
got a little over four ’undered pounds.” 

The cook gasped, and with gentle firmness 
took the cabbage from him as being unfit 
work for a man of such wealth. 

“ It’s very nice,” he said, slowly. “ It’s 
very nice. You’ll be able to live on it in 
your old age.” 

Mr. Lister shook his head mournfully, and 
his eyes became humid. 

“There’s no old age for me,” he said, 
sadly ; “ but you needn’t tell them,” and he 
jerked his thumb towards the forecastle. 
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“ No, no,” said the cook. 

“ I’ve never been one to talk over my 
affairs,” said Mr. Lister, in a low voice. 
“ I’ve never yet took fancy enough to any¬ 
body so to do. No, my lad, I’m saving up 
for somebody else.” 

“What are you going to live on when 
you’re past work, then ? ” demanded the 
other. 

Mr. Lister took him gently by the sleeve, 
and his voice sank with the solemnity of his 
subject: “ I’m not going to have no old age,” 
he said, resignedly. 

“ Not going to live! ” repeated the cook, 
gazing uneasily at a knife by his side. “ How 
do you know ? ” 

“ I went to a orsepittle in London,” said 
Mr. Lister. “ I’ve been to two or three 
altogether, while the money I’ve spent on 
doctors is more than I like to think of, 
and they’re all surprised to think that I’ve 
lived so long, I’m so chock-full o’ com¬ 
plaints, that they tell me I can’t live more 
than two years, and I might go off at any 
moment.” 

“ Well, you’ve got money,” said the cook, 
“why don’t you knock off work now and 
spend the evenin’ of your life ashore ? Why 
should you save up for your relatives ? ” 

“ I’ve got no relatives,” said Mr. Lister; 
“ I’m all alone. I ’spose I shall leave my 
money to some nice young feller, and I hope 
it’ll do ’im good.” 

With the dazzling thoughts which flashed 
through the cook’s brain the cabbage dropped 
violently into the saucepan, and a shower of 
cooling drops fell on both men. 

“ I s’pose you take medicine ? ” he said, at 
length. 

“A little rum,” said Mr. Lister, faintly ; 
“ the doctors tell me that it is the only thing 
that keeps me up—o’ course, the chaps down 
there”—he indicated the forecastle again 
with a jerk of his head—“accuse me o’ 
taking too much.” 

“ What do ye take any notice of ’em for ? ” 
inquired the other, indignantly. 

“ I ’spose it is foolish,” admitted Mr. 
Lister; “ but I don’t like being misunder¬ 
stood. I keep my troubles to myself as a 
rule, cook. I don’t know what’s made me 
talk to you like this. I ’eard the other day 
you was keeping company with a young 
woman.” 

“Well, I won’t say as I ain’t,” replied the 
other, busying himself over the fire. 

“ An’ the best thing, too, my lad,” said the 
old man, warmly. “ It keeps you stiddy, 
keeps you out of public-’ouses ; not as they 
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ain't good in moderation—I J ope youll be 
’appy.” 

The cook thanked him, and noticed that 
Mr, Lister was fidgeting with a piece of 
paper, 

et A little something I wrote the other 
day, 51 said the old man, catching his eye. 
“ If I let you see it, will you promise not to 
tell a soul about it, and not to give me no 
thanks? ” 

The wondering cook promised, and, the 
old man being somewhat emphatic on the 
subject, backed his promise with a home¬ 
made affidavit of singular power and pro¬ 
fanity. 

“ Here it is, then,” said Mr, Lister, 

The cook took the paper, and as he read 
the letters danced before him. He blinked 


Mr. Lister waved it away again, “ Keep 
it,” he said, simply; u while you’ve got it on 
you, you'll know it's safe.” 

From this moment a friendship sprang up 
between the two men which puzzled the 
remainder of the crew not a little. The 
attitude of the cook was as that of a son to 
a father: the benignancy of Mr. Lister 
beautiful to behold. It was noticed, too, 
that he had abandoned the reprehensible 
practice of hanging round tavern doors in 
favour of going inside and drinking the 
cook s health. 

For about six months the cook, although 
always in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
was well content with the tacit bargain, and 
then, bit by bit, the character of Mr. Lister 
was revealed to him. It was not a nice 



his eyes and started again, slowly. In plain 
black and white and nondescript-coloured 
finger-marks, Mr. Lister, after a general state¬ 
ment as to his bodily and mental health, left 
the whole of his estate to the cook. The 
will was properly dated and witnessed, and 
the cook’s voice shook with excitement and 
emotion as he offered to hand it back. 

“I don’t know what IVc done for you to 
do this,” he said. 
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character, but subtle; and when he made 
the startling discover)’ that a will could 
be rendered invalid by the simple pro- 
cess of making another one the next day, 
he became as a man possessed. When 
he ascertained that Mr. Lister when at 
home had free quarters at the house of a 
married niece, he used to sit about alone, 
and try and think of ways and means 
of securing capital sunk in a concern 
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which seemed to show no signs of being 
wound-up* 

“ Fve got a touch of the 'art again, lad,” 
said the elderly invalid, as they sat alone in 
the forecastle one night at Seacole. 

“You move about too much,” said the 
cook, “ Why not turn in and rest? 11 

Mr. Lister, who had not expected this, 
fidgeted. “ I think I’ll go ashore a bit and 
try the air,” he said, suggestively. “ Ill just 
go as far as the 4 Black Horse ! and back. 
You won’t have me long now, my lad.” 

“No, I know,” said the cook; “that's 
what's worrying me a bit.” 

“ Don't worry about me,” said the old man, 
pausing with his hand on the other's shoulder ; 
“ I'm not worth it. Don’t look so glum, 
lad.” 

“ I’ve got something on my mind, Jem,” 
said the cook, staring straight in front of 
him. 

“What is it?” inquired Mr. Lister. 


relief to die,” continued the other, “ only you 
was afraid to commit suicide?” 

“Well?” said Mr. Listen 

“ It used to worry me,” continued the cook, 
earnestly. “ I used to say to myself, * Poor old 
Jem/ I ses, 4 why should J e suffer like this 
when he wants to die ? It seemed J ard.'” 

“It is 'ard,” said Mr. Lister, “hut what 
about it ? ” 

The other made no reply, but looking at 
him for the first time, surveyed him with a 
troubled expression. 

“ What about it ?” repeated Mr. Lister, with 
some emphasis. 

“ You did say you wanted to die, didn't 
you?” said the cook. “Now suppose— 
suppose-” 

“ Suppose what ? ” inquired the old man, 
sharply, “ Why don't you say what you’re 
agoing to say ? ” 

“ Suppose,” said the cook, “ someone what 
liked you, Jem—what liked you, mind— J eard 



“ You know what you told me about those 
pains in your inside ?” said the cook, without 
looking at him. 

Jem groaned and felt his side. 

“And what you said about its being a 
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you say this over and over again, an* see 
you sufferin’ and ! eard you groanin’ and not 
able to do nothin’ for you except lend you 
a few shillings here and there for medi¬ 
cine, or stand you a few glasses o’ rum ; 
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suppose they knew a chap in a chemist’s 
shop ? ” 

“ Suppose they did ? ” said the other, turn¬ 
ing pale. 

“ A chap what knows all about p’isons,” 
continued the cook, “ p’isons what a man can 
take without knowing it in ’is grub. Would 
it be wrong, do you think, if that friend I was 
speaking about put it in your food to put you 
out of your misery ? ” 

“ Wrong" said Mr. Lister, with glassy eyes. 
“ Wrong. Look ’ere, cook-” 

“ I don’t mean anything to give ’im pain,” 
said the other, waving his hand; “ you ain’t 
felt no pain lately, ’ave you, Jem?” 

“ Do you mean to say-” shouted Mr. 

Lister. 

“ I don’t mean to say anything,” said the 
cook. “Answer my question. You ain’t 
felt no pain lately, ’ave you ? ” 

“ Have — you—been—putting—p’ison— 
in—my—wittles ?” demanded Mr. Lister, in 
trembling accents. 

“If I ’ad, Jem, supposin’ that I ’ad,” said 
the cook, in accents of reproachful surprise, 
“ do you mean to say that you’d mind ? ” 

“ Mind,” said Mr. Lister, with fervour. 
“ I’d ’ave you ’ung ! ” 

“But you said you wanted to die,” said 
the surprised cook. 

Mr. Lister swore at him with startling 
vigour. “I’ll ’ave you ’ung,” he repeated, 
wildly. 

“ Me,” said the cook, artlessly. “ What 
for?” 

“ For giving me p’ison,” said Mr. Lister, 
frantically. “ Do you think you can deceive 
me by your roundabouts ? Do you think I 
can’t see through you ? ” 

The other with a sphinx-like smile sat un¬ 
moved. “ Prove it,” he said, darkly. “ But 
supposin’ if anybody W been givin’ you 
p’ison, would you like to take something to 
prevent its acting ? ” 

“ I’d take gallons of it,” said Mr. Lister, 
feverishly. 

The other sat pondering, while the old 
man watched him anxiously. “ It’s a pity 
you don’t know your own mind, Jem,” he 
said, at length; “ still, you know your own 
business best. But it’s very expensive stuff.” 

“ How much ? ” inquired the other. 

“ Well, they won’t sell more than two 
shillingsworth at a time,” said the cook, try¬ 
ing to speak carelessly, “but if you like to 
let me ’ave the money, I’ll go ashore to the 
chemist’s and get the first lot now.” 

Mr. Lister’s face was a study in emotions, 
which the other tried in vain to decipher. 
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Then he slowly extracted the amount from 
his trousers-pocket, and handed it over with¬ 
out a word. 

“ I’ll go at once,” said the cook, with a 
little feeling, “ and I’ll never take a man at 
his word again, Jem.” 

He ran blithely up on deck, and stepping 
ashore, spat on the coins for luck and 
dropped them in his pocket. Down below, 
Mr. Lister, with his chin in his hand, sat in 
a state of mind pretty evenly divided between 
rage and fear. 

The cook, who was in no mood for 
company, missed the rest of the crew by two 
public-houses, and having purchased a baby’s 
teething powder and removed the label, had 
a congratulatory drink or two before going 
on board again. A chatter of voices from 
the forecastle warned him that the crew had 
returned, but the tongues ceased abruptly 
as he descended, and three pairs of eyes 
surveyed him in grim silence. 

“ YVhat’s up ? ” he demanded. 

“Wot ’ave you been doin’ to poor old 
Jem ? ” demanded Henshaw, sternly. 

“ Nothin’,” said the other, shortly. 

“ You ain’t been p’isoning ’im? ” demanded 
Henshaw. 

“Certainly not,” said the cook, emphati¬ 
cally. 

“ He ses you told ’im you p’isoned ’im,” 
said Henshaw, solemnly, “and ’e give you 
two shillings to get something to cure ’im. 
It’s too late now.” 

“ What ? ” stammered the bewildered cook. 

He looked round anxiously at the men. 
They were all very grave, and the silence 
became oppressive. 

“ Where is he ? ” he demanded. 

Henshaw and the others exchanged glances. 

“ He’s gone mad,” said he, slowly. 

“ Mad ? ” repeated the horrified cook, and, 
seeing the aversion of the crew, in a broken 
voice he narrated the way in which he had 
been victimized. 

“ Well, you’ve done it now,” said Henshaw, 
when he had finished. “ He’s gone right orf 
’is ’ed.” 

“ Where is he ? ” inquired the cook. 

“Where you can’t follow him,” said the 
other, slowly. 

“ Heaven ? ” hazarded the unfortunate 
cook. 

“ No ; skipper’s bunk,” said Lea. 

“ Oh, can’t I foller ’im ? ” said the cook, 
starting up. “ I’ll soon ’ave ’im out o’ that.” 

“ Better leave ’im alone,” said Henshaw. 
“ He was that wild we couldn’t do nothing 
with ’im, singing an’ larfin’ and crying 
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11 ‘he's CONE MAD,' SAID HE, SLOWLY. " 


all together — I certainly thought he was 
poisoned. ” 

“ I’ll swear I ain’t touched him,” said the 
cook. 

“ Well, you’ve upset his reason,” said 
Henshaw; “ there’ll l>e an awful row when 
the skipper comes aboard and finds ’im in 
’is bed.” 

“ Well, come an’ 'elp me to get ’im out,” 
said the cook. 

“ I ain’t going to be mixed up in it," said 
Henshaw, shaking his head. 

“ Don’t you, Bill,” said the other two. 

“ Wot the skipper’ll say I don’t know," 
said Henshaw ; “anyway, it’ll be said to you, 
not us.” 

“ I’ll go an’ get ’im out if ’e was five mad¬ 
men," said the cook, compressing his lips. 

“You’ll have to carry ’im out, then,” said 
Henshaw. “ I don’t wish you no ’arm, cook, 
and perhaps it would be as well to get ’im 
out afore the skipper or mate comes aboard. 
If it was me, I know what I should do." 

“What?” inquired the cook, breathlessly. 

“Draw a sack over his head,” said 
Henshaw, impressively; “he’ll scream like 
blazes as soon as you touch him, and rouse 
the folks ashore if you don’t. Besides that, 
if you draw it well down it’ll keep his arms 
fast.” 

The cook thanked him fervently, and 

routing out a sack, rushed hastily on 

deck, his departure being the signal for 
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Mr. Henshaw and his friends to make pre¬ 
parations for retiring for the night so hastily 
as almost to savour of panic. 

The cook, after a hasty glance ashore, 
went softly below with his sack over his arm 
and felt his way in the darkness to the 
skipper’s bunk. The sound of deep and 
regular breathing reassured him, and without 
undue haste he opened the mouth of the 
sack and gently raised the sleeper’s head 

“ Eh ? Wha- ” began a sleepy voice* 

The next moment the cook had bagged 
him, and gripping him tightly round the 
middle, turned a deaf ear to the smothered 
cries of his victim as he strove to lift him 
out of the bunk. In the exciting time which 
followed, he had more than one reason for 
thinking that he had caught a centipede. 

“Now, you keep still/' he cried, breath¬ 
lessly. “ I'm not going to hurt you.” 

He got his burden out of bed at last, and 
staggered to the foot of the companion- 
ladder with it. Then there was a halt, two 
legs sticking obstinately across the narrow 
way and refusing to be moved, while a 
furious humming proceeded from the other 
end of the sack. 

Four times did the exhausted cook get 
his shoulder under his burden and try and 
push it up the ladder, and four times did 
it wriggle and fight its way down again. 
Half crazy with fear and rage, he essayed it 
for the fifth time, and had got it half-way up 
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when there was a sudden exclamation of 
surprise from above, and the voice of the 
mate sharply demanding an explanation. 

“ What the blazes are you up to ? ” he 
cried. 

“It’s all right, sir,” said the panting cook \ 
“old Jem’s had a drop too much and got 


The mate struck a match and looked down. 

“ Take that sack off,” he demanded, 
sternly. 

The cook placed his burden upon its feet, 
and running up the ladder stood by the mate 
shivering. The latter struck another match, 
and the twain watched in breathless silence 



down aft, and I’m getting ’im for’ard 
again.'’ 

“ Jem ? ” said the astonished mate. “ Why, 
he’s sitting up here on the fore-hatch. He 
came aboard with me.” 

“Sitting,” began the horrified cook; “sit 
—oh, lor ! ” 

He stood with his writhing burden wedged 
between his body and the ladder, and looked 
up despairingly at the mate. 

“ I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake,” he said, 
in a trembling voice. 


the wrtthings of the strange creature below 
as the covering worked slowly upwards. In 
the fourth match it got free, and revealed the 
empurpled visage of the master of the 
Susannah. I’or the fraction of a second the 
cook gazed at him in speechless horror, and 
then, with a hopeless cry, sprang ashore and 
ran for it, hotly pursued by his enraged 
victim. At the time of sailing he was still 
absent, and the skipper, loth to part two such 
friends, sent Mr. James Lister, at the urgent 
request of the anxious crew, to look for him. 
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A City of Salt . 

By James Walter Smith. 

Illustrations from Photographs specially taken by George Nenmes , Ltd. % with the permission and aid of She 

Austro-Hungarian Govern men/. 

offering our readers something absolutely 
unique. 

Here the wonders spoken of may be 
seen, as they have been seen by people 
for nearly a thousand years. During that 
time the skilled hand of the labourer in 
the Wieliczka salt mines has been at work 
turning the depths of darkness into a realm 


T would take at least three 
weeks to visit every portion of 
this marvellous city* Men 
have worked in its hollows for 
cehturies, leaving it as a legacy 
to posterity. Horses have 
been brought to life and have died there, 
without seeing the light of day* It is silent 




THE OFFICES OF THE COVERS MINT SALT MINES AT WIELICZSA. 


and dark, except when the voices of people 
echo through its countless, tortuous halls, 
and the candle of the guide or flash of the 
Roman light discovers its massive and glitter¬ 
ing wonder’s. It is a city hewn in salt. 

It will hardly be believed that such a place 
exists. To all who disbelieve, after a glance 
at the photographs in this article, we would 
recommend a trip to Wieliczka, a little muni¬ 
cipality about six miles from Cracow, in 
Polish Austria, and the centre of the Galician 
salt industry. The mines are under the direct 
control of the Austro-Hungarian Minister of 
Finance, to whom, through the Austrian 
Embassy in London, we are indebted for the 
kindly official aid and constant attention given 
to our special commissioner and our photo- 
grapher on their recent trips to Wieliczka. 
The photographs, we may add, are the first 
ever taken for publication in this country. 
The article, also, is the first full description 
of these wonderful mines ever published. 
In the following pages, therefore, we are 
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of beauty. It has created ball-rooms, 
chapels, altars, statues, restaurants, railways, 
chandeliers, staircases, pillars, and thrones in 
the bowels of the earth, and the grandeur of 
these has excited the admiration of the 
world. 

The mines date back to 1044, and now 
have a length of over 2 % miles* Above 
stands a large, grey building, containing 
the offices of those in charge of the mining 
operations. We may note this building in 
the illustration shown here, and it is interest¬ 
ing principally because it contains a large 
number of caps and uniforms worn by 
various Royal persons, Austrian and other¬ 
wise, who have descended into this subter¬ 
ranean city* They are each labelled with 
the name of the visitor and the day of 
descent In early times, this descent was 
made in a shaft worked by horse-power, 
but a hydraulic lift is now in use. Some 
visitors prefer, however, to descend on long, 
slanting stairways cut in the solid salt* 
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Almost blinded by the darkness, and 
frightened by the eerie echo of his own foot¬ 
steps, the visitor first enters some colossal 
chambers hollowed out by the labourer in 
the ordinary course of mining after a plan 


laid down by some master mind. He almost 
loses himself in the expanse of the Letow 
ball-room, which with its solid mural decora¬ 
tion, illuminated galleries, stalwart pillars, 
and shining chandeliers, is indeed a fit 
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MRS. L. T. MEADE. 

E are sure that 
our readers 
will be glad 
to avail them¬ 
selves of this 
opportunity of a closer 
acquaintance with Mrs. 
Meade, the well-known 




at Different 
Times of 
their Lives, 


inclination towards 
literature. “ Great St. 
Benedicts” and “Scamp 
and Iwere her first 
books, and they were 
very successful, the 
latter especially, being 
translated into many 
languages. Since then 
she has worked at the 
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novelist, and one of the most 
popular contributors to The 
St r an 1 > M ac ;azi n f, For 

seventecn yea rs M rs, Meade 
has been one of the most 
industrious modern writers 
of fiction. She was born in 
the county of Cork, where her 
father, a clergyman, held a 
living, and it is here that she 
first developed her strong 
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Repent Street. 


rate of four or five 
volumes a year* Mrs. 
Meade is repre¬ 
sented by a story in 
the present number, 
while “The Brother¬ 
hood of the Seven 
Kings” is too recent 
in the memory of 
our readers to need 
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AGE 3 J. 

From a DtMffmrrfi-utifpe* 

MR. H. a WELLS* 

Born 1866. 


E have pleasure in presenting our 
^ m readers with a set of portraits of 
one of the most individual and 
attractive of the younger genera- 
tion of writers. Mr. H. G. Wells 
is the son of Mr, Joseph Wells, and was 
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born in Bromley, Kent, 
He began his educa¬ 
tion at a private school 
in Bromley, afterwards 
entering the Midhurst 
Grammar School, and 
completing his educa- 
tionaUhe Royal College 
of Science. For some 
years he acted as a 
Science master in a 
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private school, and in 1890 became a coach 
for the London University Examinations. 
After a severe illness in 1893, however, he 
took to journalism, and is now a universal 
favourite as a writer of stories in which 
science and imagination are united in 
a manner all his own. The publication of 
Mr. Wells’s first book, “TheTime Machine,” 
made it evident that a writer with a new gift 
had appeared in the world of literature, and 
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this conclusion has since been amply con¬ 
firmed by the publication of “The Wonderful 
Visit,” “The Wheels of Chance,” and “The 
War of the Worlds.” Mr. Wells is at present 
writing a series of stories for this Magazine, 
of which two have already appeared, and 
which promise to show Iris powers at their 
highest mark. 
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contains on one of its sides a view of 
Bethlehem. Tradition has it that one man 
spent many months of silent effort in this 
picturesque sculpture, now shown to every 
visitor as one of the lesser, but interesting, 
curiosities of the mines. As we turn from it 


attendants in order that the general features 
of the chambers and chapels may be seen. 

The descent from the first to the second 
story is made on a long series of steps of 
solid salt. At the foot of this remarkable 
staircase the sightseer is fascinated by a 



BETHLEHEM, AS CARVED IN SALT ON THE SIDE OF THE QUEERS CHAFEL. 


the beautiful chandelier in the chapel, which 
is shown in the illustration, catches our 
eye, and makes us marvel that such a delicate 
conception with so many pendant chains of 
white should have so long resisted the wear 
and tear of time. When illuminated, as it 
often is, this chandelier, with its myriad 
lights, is indeed beautiful to see* 

The illumination or the mine, we may add 
parenthetically, is carried out by the authori¬ 
ties according to a regular tariff, the basis of 
which is the number of persons who may on 
certain days wish to visit the mine. A first- 
class illumination, which comprehends the 
lighting-up of the thousand and one candles 
and electric lamps scattered in all parts of the 
mines, costs no kroner (about ^4 1 os.) for 
any number of people up to twenty. For 
thirty to forty people the charge is 130 kroner 
(about ios.). For this the mine becomes 
one blaze of light and seems an enchanted 
fairy-land. An illumination of the fourth 
class, to say nothing of the intermediate 
grades, costs 40 kroner for one-ten persons, 
and 60 kroner for twenty-thirty persons. 
These lesser charges include ordinary 
illumination by Bengal lights, fired by 


beautiful sight The giant chamber “ Michal- 
owice” lies before him—vast, fearsome, and 
stupendous—finished in 1761, after forty 
years of daily labour. It measures 59ft. 
long, 92ft. broad, and iiSfL high, the roof 
being supported by a wooden framework to 
avoid disaster. In the interior, a salt 
chandelier of 300 lights gleams brilliantly 
on the rugged sides of this imposing room. 
When musicians play here the volume of 
sound rolls and reverberates with deafening 
effect against the solid confines of the 
chamber, and, rushing upwards, bursts with 
mighty power against the far-off dome. 

Descending by another remarkable flight 
of steps, the visitor enters some smaller 
chambers, each dedicated to someone of 
high position, and each beautiful in itself 
A turn in the passage brings one to a little 
bridge, in front of which loom up two mas¬ 
sive pyramids of salt, silent guardians of this 
lonely spot. These monuments were erected 
in 1812 to the memory of Franz I. and 
Carolina, Emperor and Empress of Austria. 
Appropriate inscriptions have been carved 
on the face, and rows of electric lights, 
on the four edges p| each shaft, cast reflec- 
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lion on the written 
words. Near the little 
bridge also stands 
another monument, 
erected in memory 
of a visit paid to the 
mine in 1887 by the 
Crown Prince Rudolf 
and the Princess 
Stephanie Even in 
this far-off place, the 
memory of an un¬ 
happy heir to Imperial 
robes is honoured by 
the labourer’s hand 
The third floor of 
this marvellous mine 
contains the railway 
station and restaurant, 
attracting the visitor 
by its long vista of 
latticed galleries and 
ponderous pillars, and 
its promise of refresh¬ 
ment after a long and 
weary tramp on un¬ 
yielding floors. For 
here at this railway 
station, where the twenty-five miles of railways 
from all parts of the mine join, a tempting buffet 
exists the summer through, and is well patron¬ 
ized by the thousands who come from Austria, 


Russia, and Germany 
to view the wondrous 
works of sain 

Summer is a pro¬ 
fitable time for the 
manager of this under¬ 
ground restaurant, for 
visitors never fail to 
patronize his wares. 
Five or six tables ort 
one side of the line 
are often crowded 
with diners and 
drinkers of beer, who* 
seem thoroughly to 
enjoy themselves 
under the hundred 
lights scattered over 
the front of the 
station. Several 
massive chandeliers of 
salt, as we may see 
in our illustration, try 
to outvie in brilliancy 
the glare of the illu¬ 
mination from these 
i n candescent lights. 
In some respects this 
scene, with its busy waiting crowd, its con¬ 
verging rails, its twinkling lights, and the 
rumble of the train in the tunnel near by, 
recalls the impression which one gets while 
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An Honourable Retreat. 

An Incident of a French Railway. By Victor L. Whitechurch. 



Wrn 


WAS taking a lounging holi¬ 
day in that beautiful region of 
Northern France known as 
the “Ardennes,” and had been 
visiting a part of the country 
that is peaceful enough now, in 
all conscience, but which, not so many years 
ago, resounded with the roar of Prussian 
artillery and the rattle of French mitrail¬ 
leuses, as the Sovereigns of two great nations 
fought with each othet on the terrible battle¬ 
field around Sedan. Even now the peasantry 
will shudder and turn pale or angry at the 
mention of the Germans ; even now some of 
the older ones will wring their hands and say : 
Ah, monsieur ., les soldats Prussiens etaient 
trh brutals — ah. Ires brutals ! ” The old 
national jealousy still slumbers - it is not 
dead, especially in parts where the people 
have seen blood, as they have, alas, in the 
Ardennes, and it takes many generations to 
wipe out the memory of a “sight of the 
red.” 

In the course of my rambles I found my¬ 
self one evening in one of those charming 
little villages scattered along the valley of 
the Meuse, nestling at the foot of little 
mountains which have caused the district to 
be sometimes called a miniature Switzerland. 
I intended taking train to Mezieres, and 
strolled to the station for the purpose, being 
somewhat disgusted to find, upon my arrival, 
that I should have nearly two hours to wait. 
In order to kill time I entered into a con¬ 
versation with the chef de gare , who was 
strolling about the platform of his little 
station, glorious in his red kepi with a dash 
of gold upon it, smoking a cigar. Somehow 
or other we began talking about Sedan and 
the war, and I asked him if he had seen 
anything of the fighting. 

“ Yes, monsieur,” he answered. “ I was 
then with the army of Marshal MacMahon. 
It was, of course, before I entered the service 
of the railway.” 

“ And were you at the Battle of Sedan ? ” 
I went on, very much interested. 

The station-master shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I was at Sedan, monsieur, but wounded 
at the time. So I did not fight.” 

“ Indeed?” I asked. “ Were you wounded 
badly?” 

“ I had a bullet in my shoulder—it entered 
here,” and with his left hand he touched a 
point just below his right collar-bone. 


“ At all events,” I said, “ you were wounded 
where a soldier ought to be—in front, facing 
the foe.” 

A peculiar smile stole over the face of my 
companion. 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “ I was hit in front, truly 
enough, though at the moment the bullet 
struck me I was flying from the enemy as 
fast as a man can—a very hasty retreat it 
was, I assure you. But if monsieur cares to 
step into my office here, and to rest himself 
until the train arrives, I will try and tell the 
story.” 

Nothing loth, I accompanied the polite 
official into his little room at the station, 
took a seat, loaded and lit my pipe, and 
listened to the extraordinary story here set 
forward in the words of the narrator. 

“ At the time of the great war, I, Pierre 
Lanette, was serving as a gunner in the 
artillery. I was about nineteen years of age, 
and too young rightly to appreciate the 
terrors that were coming with the clash of 
arms. Like my comrades, I thought only of 
the glory and the victories that awaited our 
beloved France. Monsieur, if he is acquainted 
with the details of the beginning of the war 
in the district, knows full well how those 
bright hopes were soon to be dashed to the 
ground, especially when our troops under 
Marshal Bazaine—that arch-traitor—received 
three fearful defeats in the middle of August, 
1870, losing 50,000 in dead, wounded, and 
prisoners. Then it was that Marshal Mac¬ 
Mahon, much against his better judgment, 
endeavoured to lead an army to the relief of 
Bazaine at Metz. I myself was among the 
rather ‘ raw ’ material with which this army 
was reinforced. 

“ The Prussians were hurrying forward 
with all their might to oppose us. On the 
28th of August the Crown Prince of Saxony 
had reached Dun, on the eastern bank of 
the Meuse; the next day he was at Stenay, 
and already the skirmishing that heralded 
the great battle of Sedan had commenced. 
On the 30th of August, the day of the 
adventure I am about to relate, our troops' 
began to cross the Meuse and to march in 
the direction of Montmedy, by Carignan. 
Two army corps crossed safely, myself among 
them, when suddenly the attack commenced. 

“A Bavarian corps of the Third German 
army, advancing through the woods, fell 
upon u$ unawares, and I soon began to 
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know what fighting meant in real earnest. 
Hastily the battery to which I belonged 
was ordered to take up a position on the 
summit of a little hill, and we were soon 
blazing away, throwing our shells into a wood 
from which the Prussians came pouring forth 
upon our men. What with the smoke and 
the noise, I scarcely knew what was going on, 
and served my gun mechanically, when 
suddenly there came a galloping of horse- 
hoofs on our flank, a whirling of glittering 
swords above our heads, a clashing of steel, 
and a horrible tumult. A squadron of cavalry 
had charged upon us successfully. Over I 
went, borne down by 
one of the horses; 
down went a couple 
of my comrades by 
my side ; hastily the 
others limbered up 
one of the guns and 
dashed down the hill, 
while the other was 
left a prize. 

“ When I picked 
myself up I found I 
was perfectly unhurt* 

A few dead French¬ 
men, a couple of 
horses, and a big 
Prussian hussar lay 
by me. Two men 
were sitting up, one 
of them my corporal, 

Jean Bosquet ; the 
other a young fellow 
of my own age, 
named Foulon. The 
corporal was binding 
a handkerchief round 
his arm. 

w * Well, mes en- 
ftinte' he said, * this 
is a taste of war, eh ? 

It seems that neither 
of us are much hurt 1 

it turned out that 
Foulon had only re¬ 
ceived a blow with 
the flat of a sabre on 
his forehead-- 4 so we 
will think what is 
best to be done** 

“We took a careful look round. Our 
men were retreating towards Mouzon. All 
around us were Prussians hurrying after 
them. i Mu foil growled the corporal, £ there 
is no getting back to our comrades. On the 
Other hand, we stand a good chance of being 


taken prisoners, and for that I have no wish. 

* . . Now see, if we can manage to roll dow n 
that side of the hill under cover of the grass 
we might get into the wood and escape, but 
be careful ! 1 

44 With extreme care we did get down the 
hill unobserved, and finally reached the wood. 
Then began an exciting time. Led by the 
corporal, who, unfortunately, like ourselves, 
knew r nothing of the country, we endeavoured 
to reach some place of safety. It must have 
been marvellous how we eluded the Prus¬ 
sians, considering that the French army was 
now fast retiring on Sedan; but on through 

the woods we went, 
blind as to what 
direction we were 
taking, though I 
sometime." feel confi¬ 
dent that the crafty 
corporal wanted to 
get over the Belgian 
frontier Several hours 
must have passed, 
and the rattle of 
musketry and boom 
of big guns became 
more and more dis¬ 
tant, when suddenly 
we found ourselves 
at the top of a rail¬ 
way cutting, below us 
the glitter of the 
metals. At the same 
moment the corporal 
seized us both by the 
arm. 4 Hist ! ' he 
whispered, 1 1 caught 
a glimpse of a Prus¬ 
sian outpost on our 
right. Down the em¬ 
bankment, quick! 1 

“ Down the em¬ 
bankment we rushed. 
A moment after we 
heard some shots 
fired on the top, but 
whether at us or not 
it was impossible to 
say. To our right was 
the mouth of a tun¬ 
nel, and the three 
of us entered into 
the darkness with a feeling of relief. I am 
sorry to say our war spirit had forsaken us, 
and all we thought of was a good meal. 
Fortunately we had provisions in our knap¬ 
sacks ami wine in our flasks, and we sat 
down and discussed them heartily. When 
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we had finished, the corporal proposed that 
we should explore the tunnel to the other end, 
and we started along, guided by a gleam of 
daylight that grew more and more distinct as 
we progressed, 

“About fifty mfetres from the tunnel’s 
mouth we stopped simultaneously. We had 
caught the glitter of spiked helmets in the 
light beyond. Then, remembering that the 
enemy could not see us till we were close 
to the entrance, we advanced once more, 
stopping when it was prudent to do so. And 
this is what we saw. 

“There was a small station at the tunnel’s 
mouth, which had been captured, and was 
now occupied, by the enemy; two trains 
were drawn up facing us, one behind the 
other, on the same line of rails, the engine 
of the first train being close to the mouth 
of the tunnel. This train consisted of five 
trucks. The first two 
were loaded, as far 
as we could see, with 
ammunition cases ; 
the last three had on 
each of them a field 
g u n. Immediately 
behind the last gun 
stood the engine of 
the second train, a 
train also composed 
of trucks, but 
filled by Prussian 
soldiers. We saw' at 
a glance that both 
trains were intended 
for the front. 

“ Whether it was 
that the wine we had 
been drinking had 
fired our valour or 
not, I could not tell; 
but, anyhow, we 
listened eagerly as 
the corporal whis¬ 
pered : 

‘^Comrades! 

Here is a chance 
for revenge upon the 
accursed Prussians.’ 

“‘What?’ 

** L Look ! do you not see there is only one 
man on the first engine? He is waiting for a 
companion before he starts. Now, there are 
three of us, and we have our swords still Could 
we not dash forward and capture the train ?’ 

« * The train ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, wm atrtis % the train and those three 
guns. It is an easy matter. You two settle 


with the driver, and I will start the engine. 
This line, I doubt not, leads to Sedan, We 
shall return in triumph ! 1 

“A few moments and our plans were 
settled. The ‘driver 1 of the train was a 
Prussian engineer, but his carbine was slung 
over his back, and he never dreamt of the 
enemy. A rush to the tunnels mouth, a 
scramble on to the foot-plate, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the Prussian lay 
on the side of the line, thrust through the 
body, the corporal laid his hand on the 
regulator, the engine gave a puff, and we 
entered the tunnel. 

“ 4 Crack! Crack!' w*e were discovered, 
and the bullets came harmlessly whistling by 
in the dark. Faster grew r our speed, until we 
rushed out into the open at the spot where 
we had entered the tunnel At the corporals 
bidding, I shovelled some coal on to the 

furnace, while he 
opened the regulator 
to its utmost limit. 
We were, perhaps, 
five or six hundred 
metres out of the 
tunnel when Foulon 
cried : 1 Look -- 

there ! 1 and pointed 
back with his arm. 

“A cloud of smoke 
came out of the tun¬ 
nel's mouth. We were 
pursued by the other 
train. The next in¬ 
stant we rounded a 
curve, hut presently 
we saw the train 
again — an engine 
and two trucks full 
of soldiers. A pufl 
of smoke jetted out 
from the foot-plate of 
the pursuing engine. 
The attack had 
commenced! 

“ ‘ Ha! 5 cried the 
corporal, ‘they’re 
going to have a little 
needle-gun practice 
at our expense. But 
w'e are a difficult mark for them ! 5 

“ ‘ They are gaining, though ! 1 said Foulon. 

“ * Ala foi\ yes! They have a better 
engine and a lighter train than we. More 
coal, Lanette, more coal!’ 

“ The engine shook and rattled as we 
rushed along, llut try as we would, the 
other train csitsSHi cibfe^r and closer. It was 
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THIS HOHSE-RA1L1VAY, WITH CAK FULL OF SALT* 



standing up, as the case may be, and often 
may be noticed at the tops of tall ladders 
in positions of startling insecurity. An over¬ 
seer stands by, and a horse with a truck 
goes to and fro with the lumps of salt 
delivered to the trucks from small and 
roughly-built wheelbarrows of wood. The 
air of the mines 
is dry and pure, 
and little ill¬ 
ness among these 
labourers is known. 

The horses live 
their natural lives 
in superb health 
and vigour, and the 
colts born in this 
nether region of 
darkness frisk 
about with the irre¬ 
sponsible activity 
of their brothers 
above who scamper 
about in the light 
of the sun. 

The end of the 
day at these won¬ 
derful mines is 
picturesque and 
busy. The visitors, 
travel-stained and 
tired, emerge from 
the lift, doff their 
clothes, sign their 
names in an enor¬ 
mous book, and 
yd. 
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disappear. The workmen ascend in the 
long straight shaft, and pass from the lift 
with little tin lamps in their grimy hands. 
The gate of the lilt clicks behind them, and 
down goes the lift again for another load of 
labourers. Each man as he comes out of 
the mine is examined carefully for traces of 

concealed salt. In 
early years so much 
salt was stolen by 
the miners that in¬ 
vestigation became 
necessary, but owing 
to the moral im¬ 
provement of the 
age the regulations 
of the mines no 
longer authorize 
such examination. 
The men them¬ 
selves, however, 
demand it. An 
official stands by 
and perfunctorily 
slaps each leg of 
the miner as he 
lifts it up for exam¬ 
ination. Th en 
come a few pats on 
the sleeves, pockets, 
and back, and the 
examination is over. 
The lights of 
Wieliczka die ont 
and another day is 
done* 
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MRS. L. T. MEADE. 


E are sure that 
our readers 
will be glad 
to avail them¬ 
selves of this 
opportunity of a closer 
acquaintance with Mrs. 
Meade, the well-known 


at Different 
Times of 
their Lives , 


inclination towards 
literature. “ Great St, 
Benedicts * f and ** Scamp 
and I" were her first 
books, and they were 
very successful, the 
latter especially, being 
translated into many 
languages. Since then 
she has worked at the 
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novelist, and one of the most 
popular contributors to Thf, 
Strand Magazine, For 
seventeen years Mrs. Meade 
has been one of the most 
i n d ustri ous modern w rite rs 
of fiction. She was born in 
the county of Cork, where her 
father, a clergyman, held a 
lining, and it is here that she 
first 


developed her strong 

TDiqilized by Kl lOuxit 


rate of four or five 
volumes a year. Mrs. 
Meade is repre¬ 
sented by a story in 
the present number, 
while “The Brother¬ 
hood of the Seven 
Kings” is too recent 
in the memory of 
our readers to need 
re mention her^ 
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Her Majesty made it known 
throughout Roumama that 
she would be glad to receive 
contributions of dolls for 
the Fair, From that day 
forward, dolls of every 
description have been pour¬ 
ing in upon the Royal 
Household by van loads, 
and among them are to be 



found veritable works of art. 
For instance, we present on 
this page an illustration of 
an exquisite model of the 
Queen's coronation carriage. 
Every detail in the decora¬ 
tion of the equipage, of the 
magnificent trappings of the 
horses, and so forth, has 
been obtained from docu- 
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merits describing the 
actual ceremony, and 
also from the memory of 
those who were present 
at the time. Queen 
Elisabeth may be seen 
silting on the right, with 
the Grand Mistress of 
Ceremonies on her left 
and two Maids of 
Honour facing her. The 
massi ve si I ver-moun ted 
harness is also true to 
detail 

No less elaborate is 
the next scene, which is 
a rural one and extremely 
picturesque. It is a 
wedding procession pas¬ 
sing through a prettily 
situated hamlet. Far in 
the background we see 
the Butchege Mountains* 
a magnificent range of 
snow-capped peaks; in 
the distance also stands 
Castle Pelesh, the sum¬ 
mer residence of their 
Majesties, Several 
cartloads of villagers are 
to be seen pacing the 
main road. On the right 
we have a wealthy pea- 
sands house, and on the 
left the local inn, with 
its landlady eagerly 
awaiting the merry¬ 
makers in the doorway. 
Near the village inn we 
can also distinguish a 
somewhat p ri miti ve 
Ferris wheel, full of 
children. There are 
also two examples of the 
peculiar but very useful 
see-saw wells so common 
in Roumanian villages. 
Vegetation typical of the 
country has not been 
forgotten, and the pine 
forests which surround 
Castle Pelesh in the 
distance are a perfect 
counterpart of their 
originals. 

Next comes a more 
detailed view of the 
wedding party* The 
picture is nothing more 
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ACE 7. 

From ff Pfwtu. by S. J. fiuritmt k 
Ipttrfck 

Safety Match” was the 
first of a series of sea 
stories which The Strand 
Magazine has secured 
for its readers, and 
they will no doubt be 
pleased to see the por¬ 
trait of that talented 
young author, Mr. W. \\\ 

Jacobs, who, in an ex¬ 
tremely short space of 
time, has secured for him¬ 
self the enviable distinc¬ 
tion of being ranked as one of the most 
promising of that younger generation of 
writers upon whose future literary productions 
our books and magazines will so largely 
depend William Wymark Jacobs, son 
of William Gage Jacobs, was born in 
London and educated at private schools, 
entering the Civil Service Savings’ Bank 
Department in 1883. He began his 
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1896, “ The Skipper’s Woo¬ 
ing,” in 1897, and “Sea 
Urchins,” in 189S, The 
a 11 1 ho r’s wonderful know¬ 
ledge of the coasting trade 
may be attributed to his 
residence for some years at 
Wap ping, and no one 
familiar with his work will 
deny that he has caught the 
humours of seafaring folk 
with admirable precision. 
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journalistic career by con 
tributing humorous articles 
to the journals of the day, 
his subsequent publications 
being 44 Many Cargoes, J * in 


MR. W. W. JACOBS. 

Born 1863 * 

^ readers will re¬ 
member that very 
excellent sea story, 
entitled “ A Safety 
Match,” which ap¬ 
peared some months ago. “ A 
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WEDDENC FROM THE DISTRICT OF VLASilCA, 





chest, probably brass-bound, is filled with 
blankets, sheets, wearing apparel, all of which 
are the work of the bride, her parents and 
relations. Securely fixed on the top we 
discern what forms a very important item in 
a marriage feast—a cask of Tzuka , the native 
whisky, made from the juice of plums, which 
are abundantly grown in the mountainous 
districts round the town of Ploesci, perhaps 
the most im¬ 
portant centre 
of Tzuka manu¬ 
facture, 

The young 
man in charge 
of the team is 
fully aware of 
Ids responsi¬ 
bilities, and he 
looks it + He is 
slightly startled, 
however. Per¬ 
haps it is a case 
of love at first 
sight! 

We now come 
to another wed¬ 
ding procession, 
preceded by two 
gorgeously at¬ 
tired outriders. 

The wedding is 
an example from 
one of the most 
wealthy districts 
in Roumania, 
namely Vla- 
shca. It will 
readily be per. 
ceived that all 
the arrange¬ 
ments, dresses, 
and so on, are 


on a much larger and more expensive 
scale than in the case of the previous one. 
The beautiful embroidery on the overcoat of 
the gallant rider on the right is a little work 
of art The bride is very gorgeous, and in 
this case the coins on her head-gear are 
numerous and easily distinguishable. The 
oxen, two of which, are black, the other 
two spotlessly white, are also decorated 

about the head 
with strings of 
beads and arti¬ 
ficial flowers. 
The very fact of 
h a v i n g t w o 
teams to the 
wedding-cart 
proclaims it to 
be an event of 
same i m p ort- 
ance. T h e 
decorated pine- 
tree at the back 
of the cart is 
also noticeable, 
whilst the foot¬ 
man behind is a 
decided luxury. 

An imposing 
group comes 
next. We have 
here an accurate 
representation 
of one of Napo- 
Icon's Old 
Guard, The 
old - time uni¬ 
form, the well- 
known busby 
and the musket, 
are copied from 
old prints, and 
every detail 
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An Honourable Retreat. 

An Incident of a French Railway. By Victor L. Whitechurch. 



WAS taking a lounging holi¬ 
day in that beautiful region of 
Northern France known as 
the “Ardennes,” and had been 
visiting a part of the country 
that is peaceful enough now, in 
all conscience, but which, not so many years 
ago, resounded with the roar of Prussian 
artillery and the rattle of French mitrail¬ 
leuses, as the Sovereigns of two great nations 
fought with each other on the terrible battle¬ 
field around Sedan. Even now the peasantry 
will shudder and turn pale or angry at the 
mention of the Germans ; even now some of 
the older ones will wring their hands and say: 
Ah, monsieur., les so/da/s Prussiens etaient 
trh hrtitals — ah, trh brutals!" The old 
national jealousy still slumbers — it is not 
dead, especially in parts where the people 
have seen blood, as they have, alas, in the 
Ardennes, and it takes many generations to 
wipe out the memory of a “sight of the 
red.” 

In the course of my rambles I found my¬ 
self one evening in one of those charming 
little villages scattered along the valley of 
the Meuse, nestling at the foot of little 
mountains which have caused the district to 
be sometimes called a miniature Switzerland. 
I intended taking train to M&ieres, and 
strolled to the station for the purpose, being 
somewhat disgusted to find, upon my arrival, 
that I should have nearly two hours to wait. 
In order to kill time I entered into a con¬ 
versation with the chef de gare, who was 
strolling about the platform of his little 
station, glorious in his red kepi with a dash 
of gold upon it, smoking a cigar. Somehow 
or other we began talking about Sedan and 
the war, and I asked him if he had seen 
anything of the fighting. 

“ Yes, monsieur,” he answered. “ I was 
then with the army of Marshal MacMahon. 
It was, of course, before I entered the service 
of the railway.” 

“ And were you at the Battle of Sedan ? ” 
I went on, very much interested. 

The station-master shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I was at Sedan, monsieur, but wounded 
at the time. So I did not fight.” 

“ Indeed?” I asked. “ Were you wounded 
badly?” 

“ I had a bullet in my shoulder- -it entered 
here,” and with his left hand he touched a 
point just below his right collar-bone. 
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“ At all events,” I said, “ you were wounded 
where a soldier ought to be—in front, facing 
the foe.” 

A peculiar smile stole over the face of my 
companion. 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “ I was hit in front, truly 
enough, though at the moment the bullet 
struck me I was flying from the enemy as 
fast as a man can—a very hasty retreat it 
was, I assure you. But if monsieur cares to 
step into my office here, and to rest himself 
until the train arrives, I will try and tell the 
story.” 

Nothing loth, I accompanied the polite 
official into his little room at the station, 
took a seat, loaded and lit my pipe, and 
listened to the extraordinary story here set 
forward in the words of the narrator. 

“At the time of the great war, I, Pierre 
Lanette, was serving as a gunner in the 
artillery. I was about nineteen years of age, 
and too young rightly to appreciate the 
terrors that were coming with the clash of 
arms. Like my comrades, I thought only of 
the glory and the victories that awaited our 
beloved France. Monsieur, if he is acquainted 
with the details of the beginning of the war 
in the district, knows full well how those 
bright hopes were soon to be dashed to the 
ground, especially when our troops under 
Marshal Bazaine—that arch-traitor—received 
three fearful defeats in the middle of August, 
1870, losing 50,000 in dead, wounded, and 
prisoners. Then it was that Marshal Mac¬ 
Mahon, much against his better judgment, 
endeavoured to lead an army to the relief of 
Bazaine at Metz. I myself was among the 
rather ‘raw’ material with which this army 
was reinforced. 

“ The Prussians were hurrying forward 
with all their might to oppose us. On the 
28th of August the Crown Prince of Saxony 
had reached Dun, on the eastern bank of 
the Meuse ; the next day he was at Stenay, 
and already the skirmishing that heralded 
the great battle of Sedan had commenced. 
On the 30th of August, the day of the 
adventure I am about to relate, our troops’ 
began to cross the Meuse and to march in 
the direction of Montmedy, by Carignan. 
Two army corps crossed safely, myself among 
them, when suddenly the attack commenced. 

“A Bavarian corps of the Third German 
army, advancing through the woods, fell 

upon us unawares, and I soon began to 
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know what fighting meant in real earnest. 
Hastily the battery to which I belonged 
was ordered to take up a position on the 
summit of a little hill, and we were soon 
blazing away, throwing our shells into a wood 
from which the Prussians came pouring forth 
upon our men. What with the smoke and 
the noise, I scarcely knew what was going on, 
and served my gun mechanically, when 
suddenly there came a galloping of horse- 
hoofs on our flank, a whirling of glittering 
swords above our heads, a clashing of steel, 
and a horrible tumult A squadron of cavalry 
had charged upon us successfully. Over l 
went, borne down by 
one of the horses; 
down went a couple 
of my comrades by 
my side ; hastily the 
others limbered up 
one of the guns and 
dashed down the hill, 
while the other was 
left a prize, 

“ When I picked 
myself up I found I 
was perfectly unhurt, 

A few dead French¬ 
men, a couple of 
horses, and a big 
Prussian hussar lay 
by me. Two men 
were sitting up, one 
of them my corporal, 

Jean Bosquet ; the 
other a young fellow 
of my own age, 
named Foulon. The 
corporal was binding 
a handkerchief round 
his arm, 

4 ‘ * Well, mes en- 
fantsy he said, * this 
is a taste of war, eh ? 

It seems that neither 
of us are much hurt J 
it turned out that 
Foulon had only re¬ 
ceived a blow with 
the flat of a sabre on 
his forehead - * so we 
will think what is 
best to be done,’ 

u We took a careful look round. Our 
men were retreating towards Mouzon, All 
around us were Prussians hurrying after 
them. * Ma foU growled the corporal, 4 there 
is no getting back to our comrades. On the 
Other hand, we stand a good chance of being 


taken prisoners, and for that I have no wish, 

■ , . Now see, if we can manage to roll down 
that side of the hill under cover of the grass 
we might get into the wood and escape, but 
be careful ! 1 

41 With extreme care we did get down the 
hill unobserved, and finally reached the wood. 
Then began an exciting time. Led by the 
corporal, who, unfortunately, like ourselves, 
knew nothing of the country, we endeavoured 
to reach some place of safety. It must have 
been marvellous how we eluded the Prus¬ 
sians, considering that the French army was 
now fast retiring on Sedan ; but on through 

the woods we went, 
blind as to what 
direction we were 
taking, though I 
sometime." feel confi¬ 
dent that the crafty 
corporal wanted to 
get over the Belgian 
frontier,Several hours 
must have passed, 
and the rattle of 
musketry and boom 
of big guns became 
more and more dis¬ 
tant, when suddenly 
we found ourselves 
at the top of a rail¬ 
way cutting, below us 
the glitter of the 
metals. At the same 
moment the corporal 
seized us both hy the 
arm. 1 Hist ! * he 
whispered, 4 1 caught 
a glimpse of a Prus¬ 
sian outpost on our 
right, Down the em¬ 
bankment* quick ! * 

** Down the em¬ 
bankment we rushed, 
A moment after we 
heard some shots 
fired on the top, but 
whether at us or not 
it was impossible to 
say. To our right was 
the mouth of a tun¬ 
nel, and the three 
of us entered into 
the darkness with a feeling of relief, I am 
sorry to say our war spirit had forsaken us, 
and all we thought of was a good meal 
Fortunately we had provisions in our knap¬ 
sacks and wine in our flasks, and we sat 
down apd discussed them heartily. When 
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we had finished, the corporal proposed that 
we should explore the tunnel to the other end, 
and we started along, guided by a gleam of 
daylight that grew more and more distinct as 
we progressed 

“About fifty metres from the tunnel's 
mouth we stopped simultaneously. We had 
caught the glitter of spiked helmets in the 
light beyond. Then, remembering that the 
enemy could not see us till we were dose 
to the entrance, we advanced once more, 
stopping when it was prudent to do so. And 
this is what we saw, 

“ There was a small station at the tunnel’s 
mouth, which had been captured, and was 
now occupied, by the enemy; two trains 
were drawn up facing us, one behind the 
other, on the same line of rails, the engine 
of the first train being close to the mouth 
of the tunnel This train consisted of five 
trucks. The first two 
were loaded, as far 
as we could see, with 
ammunition cases ; 
the last three had on 
each of them a field 
gun. Immediately 
behind the last gun 
stood the engine of 
the second train, a 
train also composed 
of trucks, but 
filled by Prussian 
soldiers. We saw at 
a glance that both 
trains were intended 
for the front 

“ Whether it was 
that the wine we had 
been drinking had 
fired our valour or 
not, 1 could not tell; 
but, anyhow, we 
listened eagerly as 
the corporal whis¬ 
pered : — 

‘ 4 * Comrades! 

Here is a chance 
for revenge upon the 
accursed Prussians/ 

“‘What?’ 

“ ‘ Look ! do you not see there is only one 
man on the first engine? He is waiting for a 
companion before he starts. Now, there are 
three of us, and we have our swords still. Could 
we not dash forward and capture the train ? ’ 

“‘The train ?’ 

“ * Yes, mes amis , the train and those three 
guns. It is an easy matter. You two settle 


with the driver, and I will start the engine. 
'Phis line, I doubt not, leads to Sedan. We 
shall return in triumph ! ’ 

“A few moments and our plans were 
settled. The ‘driver' of the train was a 
Prussian engineer, but his carbine was slung 
over his back, and he never dreamt of the 
enemy. A rush to the tunnel’s mouth, a 
scramble on to the foot-plate, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the Prussian lay 
on the side of the line, thrust through the 
body, the corporal laid his hand on the 
regulator, the engine gave a puff, and we 
entered the tunnel 

“ ‘ Crack ! Crack ! * we were discovered, 
and the bullets came harmlessly whistling by 
in the dark. Faster grew our speed, until we 
rushed out into the open at the spot where 
we had entered the tunnel At the corporal’s 
bidding, I shovelled some coal on to the 

furnace, while he 
opened the regulator 
to its utmost limit. 
We Mere, perhaps, 
five or six hundred 
metres out of the 
tunnel when Foulon 
cried: ‘ Look — 

there ! ’ and pointed 
hack with his arm. 

“A cloud of smoke 
came out of the tun 
neFs mouth. We were 
pursued by the other 
train. The next in¬ 
stant we rounded a 
curve, hut presently 
we saw the train 
again — an engine 
and two trucks full 
of soldiers. A puff 
of smoke jetted out 
from the foot-plate of 
the pursuing engine. 
The attack had 
commenced ! 

“ * Ha ! 3 cried the 
corporal, ‘they’re 
going to have a little 
needle - gu n practice 
at our expense. But 
we are a difficult mark for them V 

44 4 They are gaining, though ! 5 said Foulon. 
“ ‘ Afa fot\ yes! They have a better 
engine and a lighter train than we. More 
coal, Lanette, more coal! 1 

“ The engine shook and rattled as we 
rushed along. But try as we would, the 
other train cajn.fe closer and closer. It was 
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an exciting chase, especially as the Prussians 
were firing at us all the time, and every now 
and again the bullets came pinging against 
the engine, or making the coals in the 
tender fly dust* 

“ ‘ If only we had a chassepot to return it/ 
muttered the corporal, with a frown* 

“ A sudden thought struck me. 

“ * We have something better than that! 1 
I cried. 

“‘What? 1 

41 ‘ A field gun ! See, it points towards them 
from our last truck* Could we load and fire it ? f 

“ ‘ Milk dia&fesf* yelled the corporal; 
4 but you are right, Foulon, stay here—put 
more coal on. That’s the only thing I know 
about driving an engine* Stop for nothing. 
Well probably have to die somehow or 
other. Then let us die like Frenchmen 
for the honour of France* Come, mm ftw// 1 
“ Together we scrambled over the coals of 
the tender on to the first, and then the second 
truck. Here we hastily opened one of the 
ammunition cases, took out a cartridge and 
percussion shell and firing-tube, and worked 
our way rearward until we stood beside the 
gun on the last truck* We found the field- 
piece rather different to our own, and several 
minutes passed before we got the cartridge in 
and fastened the breech* It was shaky work, 
too, at the pace we were travelling. The 
gun loaded, the corporal proceeded to train 
it point-blank upon the approaching engine* 
“ Our pursuers were by this time only about 
a hundred metres behind. We could sec 
them leaning over their engine from the foot¬ 
plate and shooting, the bullets whistling un¬ 
pleasantly dose to our ears. Suddenly I felt 
a shock and a stinging 
sensation in my 
shoulder* 

“ - Pm hit! * I cried, 
sinking on my knees. 

“ 4 Courage ! ’ shouted 
the corporal, as he stood 
behind the gun, his eye 
along the sights and 
the lanyard of the firing- 
tube in his hand. We 
were running along a 
straight piece of line. 

The moment had come. 

“ ‘ Now ! J he cried* 

“ ‘ Bang ! * went the 
gun. I looked rearward 
through the smoke, nor 
shall I ever forget the 
scene that met my eyes* 

The corporal had aimed 
V«l* wL- 0$ 
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his gun only too well, and the shell struck 
the pursuing engine dead in the centre 
under the chimney, entering the boiler and 
exploding with a fearful crash. There was 
a cloud of steam, a roar like thunder, a 
confused mask on the metals, and I turned 
my eyes from the sickening sight. The 
two truck-loads of Prussians must have 
been plunged into death agonies in the 
midst of the ruins caused by the awful 
combined explosion of fire and steam 
projectile and engine* 

“ Leaving me on the floor of the truck, 
the corporal rushed forward to take the 
engine in charge—only just in time, as I 
afterwards heard, for there was a block ahead, 
caused by a train-load of French troops 
retreating to Sudan* 

t4 We were now in the midst of friends, 
having run the gauntlet of the Prussian 
advanced guard, and bringing with us three 
of the guns that had been destined to be 
sunt on by rail with thu Prussian advance* 
I was taken into Sedan and treated for my 
wound. September ist ushered in the awful 
battle, in which I was unable to take part, 
but Corporal Bosquet perished in the fight. 
So, after all, I became a prisoner when the 
capitulation took place* 

“This, then, is the story of how I received 
a wound in front while retreating in haste. 
Ah ! I hear the bell signalling the train. I 
must bid monsieur 4 good-night/ and trust 
that he will have a more comfortable journey 
than we three fugitives did on'the day that 
,we fired that terrible shot* And if it was a 
retreat, I atn sure monsieur will allow that it 
was an honourable one ! 
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[ This article is published by the gracious permission of Her Majesty Quern Elisabeth of Roumania* 7he photo¬ 
graphs here reproduced were specially taken under Her Majesty's supervision, and sent to us for reproduction.] 


LISA BETH, Queen of Rou- 
mania, known to lovers of 
literature as Carmen Sylva, 
reveals on close acquaintance 
a personality of great strength 
and power of will. 

The following personal details (kindly 
supplied to us by a lady of Her Majesty’s 
most intimate enfmtragc) will give our readers 
a glimpse of Her Majesty as a woman and a 
Queen. Queen Elisabeth Hsus at three o'clock 
in the morning, and begins her day’s work 


answered, and it is pleasing to remark that 
every communication, however humble, is 
noticed and replied to by the Queen herself. 
This is only possible, of course, owing to Her 
Majesty’s tremendous energy; she always 
manages to get through the maximum of 
work in the minimum of time. 

Her Majesty comes into personal contact 
with a great number of her subjects, and for 
that reason, whatever scheme she may under¬ 
take, mostly in the cause of charity, brings 
her the help of all who are in a position 
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with music—Bach is her favourite—and she 
spends many an hour in the study of the 
great master’s works. From three till 8.30 
Her Majesty wanders from piano to writing- 
desk, and back again according to the 
inspiration of the moment. 

At 8.30 the Queen proceeds to her toilet, 
and breakfasts with the King, His 
Majesty receives his Ministers from ten till 
one, whilst the Queen works with her secre¬ 
tary. There are innumerable letters to be 


to assist her. Of this we have a striking 
example. 

When Her Majesty heard from her vener¬ 
able mother, the Dowager Princess of Wied, 
that the latter was organizing a Fancy Fair 
at Neuwied, in aid of an orphanage for deaf 
and dumb children, and requested her 
daughter to send her a few dolls dressed 
in the Roumanian national costumes, as a 
contribution to the Fair, the Queen took up 

the matter, with extraordinary enthusiasm, 

* 
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Her Majesty made it known 
throughout Ron mania that 
she would be glad to receive 
contributions of dolls for 
the Fair. From that day 
forward, dolls of every 
description have been pour¬ 
ing in upon the Royal 
Household by van loads, 
and among them are to be 
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found veritable works of art. 
For instance, \vc present on 
this page an illustration of 
an exquisite model of the 
Queen’s coronation carriage. 
Every detail in the decora¬ 
tion of the equipage, of the 
magnificent trappings of the 
horses, and so forth, has 
been obtained from docu- 
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t merits describing the 

I actual ceremony, and 

1 also from the memory of 

" those who were present 

at the time. Queen 
Elisabeth may be seen 
sitting on the right, with 
the Grand Mistress of 
Ceremonies on her left 
and two Maids of 
Honour facing her. The 
massive silver-mounted 
harness is also true to 
detail. 

No less elaborate Is 
the next scene, which is 
a rural one and extremely 
picturesque. It is a 
wedding procession pas¬ 
sing through a prettily 
situated hamlet. Far in 
the background we see 
d the Butchege Mountains, 

5 a magnificent range of 

£ snow-capped peaks; in 

the distance also stands 
3 Castle Pelesh, the sum- 

* mer residence of their 

t Majesties. Several 

u cartloads of villagers are 

< to be seen pacing the 

j main road. On the right 

-r we have a wealthy pea- 

£ sands house, and on the 

S It ft the local inn, with 

2 its landlady eagerly 
awaiting the merry¬ 
makers in the doorway. 
Near the village inn we 
can also distinguish a 
som e w hat primitive 
Ferris wheel, full of 
children. There are 
also two examples of the 
peculiar but very useful 
see saw wells so common 
in Roumanian villages. 
Vegetation typical of the 
country has not been 
forgotten, and the pine 
forests which surround 
Castle Pelesh in the 
distance are a perfect 
counterpart of their 
originals. 

Next comes a more 
"o detailed view of the 
wedding party. The 

* picture is nothing more 
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WEEPING YAKTV FPO-M THE DISTRICT OF ILF'UY, 
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or less than the actual wedding-cart, 
probably the jj;ift of the bridegroom's parents. 
In Roumania, perhaps more than in any 
other country, marriage is the peasant's great 
event in life ; it is looked forward to with 
eagerness and worked for with a will. The 
peasant women and girls work as hard as the 
men, it not harder. However humble her 
position may be, a peasant girl must have 
a dowry of some kind, and so every penny is 
saved lip, every available asset is collected 
and converted into coin, either gold, silver, 
or bronze, according to the wealth of the 
intending bride. And very pretty they look, 
for on every possible occasion, be it a 


christening, a 
wedding, or a 
funeral, the village 
girls turn out in 
their finest, and 
not only are they 
exceedingly pret¬ 
tily dressed in 
their national 
costume, but 
around the neck 
and in her hair 
every damsel 
wears her dowry. 
There were, of 
course, many 
wedding proces¬ 
sions sent to the 
Queen, but no 
two of them were 
alike. They came 
from every pro¬ 
vince, the figures 
in each dressed 
in the particular 
style peculiar to each district In this 
wedding-cart, which is one from the district 
of Ilfov, we see the bride and bride¬ 
groom in the centre. Directly behind 
them rises a kind of May-pole arrangement, 
so that all may distinguish from afar the 
most important party in the procession. 
The beautiful milk-white oxen, a colour 
almost universal in Roumanian cattle—ex¬ 
cepting, of course, the buffaloes, which are 
black as coal—are modelled from nature, 
and are ev idences of perfect workmanship. 

Our next illustration shows the relations of 
the wedding party with the more bulky part 
of the wedding procession. A huge oak 
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chest, probably brass-bound, is filled with 
blankets, sheets, wearing apparel, all of which 
are the work of the bride, her parents and 
relations, Securely fixed on the top we 
discern what forms a very important item in 
a marriage feast—a cask of Tzuka , the nfttive 
whisky, made from the juice of plums, which 
are abundantly grown in the mountainous 
districts round the town oF Ploesci, perhaps 
the most im¬ 
portant centre 
of Tzuka manu¬ 
facture. 

The young 
man in charge 
of the team is 
fully aware of 
his responsi¬ 
bilities, and he 
looks it He is 
slightly startled, 
however. Per¬ 
haps it is a case 
of love at first 
sight! 

We now come 
to another wed¬ 
ding procession, 
preceded by two 
gorgeously at¬ 
tired outriders. 

'The wedding is 
an example from 
one of the most 
wealthy districts 
in Roumania, 
namely Via- 
shea. It will 
readily be per. 
ceived that all 
the arrange¬ 
ments, dresses, 
and so on, are 


on a much larger and more expensive 
scale than in the case of the previous one. 
The beautiful embroidery on the overcoat of 
the gallant rider on the right is a little work 
of art. The bride is very gorgeous, and in 
this case the coins on her head-gear are 
numerous and easily distinguishable. The 
oxen, two of which are black, the other 
two spotlessly white, are also decorated 

about the head 
with strings of 
beads and arti¬ 
ficial flowers, 
The very fact of 
h a v i n g t w o 
teams to the 
wedd ing - cart 
proclaims it to 
be an event of 
some import¬ 
ance. T h e 
decorated pine- 
tree at the back 
of the cart is 
also noticeable, 
whilst the foot¬ 
man behind is a 
decided luxury. 

An imposing 
group comes 
next. We have 
here an accurate 
representation 
of one of Napo- 
1 eon’s 01 d 
Guard. Th e 
old - time uni¬ 
form, the well- 
known busby 
and the musket, 
are copied from 
old prints, and 
every detail 


THE LAST OF THE “olu GUARD. ” A PIGHT-A^PER, 
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gathered from reliable sources. Looking 
away rather ungiaciously from the gallant 
warrior stands a lady dressed in the style of 
forty years ago. There is also an umbrella 
or sunshade, but in what manner it is kept 
in position remains a mystery. 

Above all the others, as usual holding a 
high position, stands one of our gallant 
Highlanders, and it may be interesting to 
explain how this figure found a place in the ex¬ 
hibition, Ever since the marriage of the Crown 
1 ’rince of Roumania to Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh, Roumanian society has taken an 
extraordinary interest in nil things English. 
Her Royal Highness has already succeeded 
in making a place for herself in the hearts of 


the Roumanian people*; hence it is not 
astonishing to note that, no doubt as a 
compliment to Her Royal Highness, many 
figures in costumes more or less relating to 
her mother country have been contributed 
to the collection, notably this Highlander, 
whose uniform is wonderfully accurate. 

Another amiable compliment, paid no 
doubt to the Dowager Princess of Wied, is a 
remarkable scene taken from 11 L iiele loms 
Cabin,” her favourite book. Uncle Tom's 
log cabin, with its palm-leaf roof and its quaint 
surroundings, forms a fitting background for 
the old man sitting on a bale of cotton. 
Little Eva is gracefully posed in the act of 


placing a wreath of wild roses around the 
head of the grand old nigger, whilst most of 
the other well-known characters are also 
grouped around the venerable figure, notably 
Miss Ophelia, and Topsy. 

The famous Boyards and Voivides, who fill 
the pages of Roumanian history with many 
a gallant deed, also take a prominent place 
among the contributions sent to Her Majesty. 
It seems only natural that the Roumanians 
of to-day should show their well - known 
patriotism in so marked a manner. Hence 
we see in this picture one of these grand 
fellows, clad in an elaborate white cloak 
trimmed with expensive furs. His huge 
Ciicinh i, or fur cap, made of the same expen¬ 


sive material, is a sine quit non— for every 
gentleman fanner wears this typical head-gear 
during the winter months, and occasionally 
throughout the year. The peasants wear 
scarcely anything else in the way of head- 
gear, though on occasions of high cere¬ 
monial they appear in hats of peculiar 
pattern, examples of which may be noticed 
in the wedding procession figures. Their 
hards “ by appointment "—for many a Boyard 
in past times had a Court of his own—are 
seen in the foreground; the popular and 
peculiar reed instruments so common among 
the lauluris, or street musicians, are notice¬ 
able in two casesj, wl^lst the guitar is 
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prominent in the possession of the musician 
on the left of the picture. Looking on 
with a marked sense of his own importance 
stands no less a personage than the Shah of 
Persia* His love of personal adornment is 
well exemplified in the gorgeous uniform and 
the jewelled weapon hanging at his side; the 
fez, covering part of his ample locks, bears the 
familiar aigrette and diadem of the Shahs. 

One of the most elaborate groups in point 
of dress, however, is a fancy-dress ball scene. 
The personages in their various travesties are 
numerous and prettily arranged. The dresses 
are expensive, and all made by the leading 
dressmaker in Bucha¬ 
rest. The indignation 
of the pianist is a 
revelation of doll land. 

The shy little lady on 
his left is patiently 
waiting for a partner, 
who, let us hope, will 
soon make an appear¬ 
ance* The curtain in 
the rear, embroidered 
with the arms of 
Ron mania, makes a 
pretty and effective 
background. 


We now come to what is perhaps the 
finest individual creation in the whole collec¬ 
tion. The imposing figure under notice is 
no less a person than the Primate or Arch- 
bishop of all Roumania—head of the Greek 
Orthodox religion in that country* His 
gorgeous robes are covered with exquisite 
designs, symbols of his high position, and 
arc accurate to the minutest details. From tlie 
magnificent mttre to the gold-mounted crook 
which he holds in his right hand, he is the 
most perfect specimen of religious dignity and 
gorgeousness ever made on so small a scale. 

Altogether the Queen of Roumanians doll- 
show at the Neuwied 
Fancy Fair has proved 
a signal success, and 
Her Majesty is to be 
hear til y congra 111 lat ed 
on the splendid help 
which she, together with 
her many indefatigable 
co-workers, has been 
the principal means of 
providing for little deaf 
and dumb children 
now under the loving 
care of the Dowager 
Princess of Wied* 



THE PRIMATE OP HOUlilAMA. 
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Miss Cayley’s Adventures , 

By Grant Allen. 

X*—THE ADVENTURE OF THE CROSS-EYED Q.C 


HE "cold weather/* as it is 
humorously called, was now 
drawing to a dose, and 
the young ladies in sailor 
hats and cambric blouses 
who flock to India each 
autumn for the annual marriage market 
were beginning to resign themselves to a 
return to England—unless, of course* they 
had succeeded in "catching.” Sol realized 
that I must hurry on to Delhi and Agra* if 
I was not to be iintercepted by the intoler¬ 
able summer. 

When we started from Moozuffernuggar 
for Delhi and the East, 

Lord South minster was 
starting for Bombay 
and Europe* This 
surprised me not a 
little, for he had con¬ 
fided to my unsympa¬ 
thetic ear a few nights 
earlier, in the Maha¬ 
rajah's billiard - room, 
that he was w stony 
broke,” and must wait 
at Moozuffernuggar for 
lack of funds "till the 
oof-bird laid” at his 
banker’s in England. 

His conversation en¬ 
larged my vocabulary, 
at any rate, 

" So you've managed 
to get away ? ” I ex¬ 
claimed, as he dawdled 
up to me at the hot and 
dusty station. 

11 Yaas/' he drawled, 
fixing his eye-glass, and 
lighting a cigarette, 

" I've — p'f — managed 
to get away. Maharaj 
seems to have thought 
— p’f — it would be 
cheepah in the end to 
pay me out than to 
keep me,” 

" You don't mean to say he offered to lend 
you money?” 1 cried. 

"No; not exactly that: I offahed to 
borrow it,” 

" From the man you call a nigger ? ” 
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His smile spread broader over his face 
than ever* " Well, we borrow from the Jews, 
yah know,” he said, pleasantly, "so why the 
jooce shouldn't we borrow from the heathen 
also? Spoiling the Egyptians, don't yah 
see?“the same as we used to read about in 
the Scripchah when we were innocent kiddies. 
Like marriage, quite. You borrow in haste 
—and repay at leisure.” 

He strolled off and took his seat* I was 
glad to get rid of him at the main line 
junction. 

In accordance with my usual merciful 
custom, I spare you the details of our visit 
to Agra, Muttra, Be¬ 
nares. At Calcutta, 
Elsie left me. Her 
health was now quite 
restored, dear little soul 
—I felt I had done that 
one good thing in life 
if no other—and she 
could no longer with¬ 
stand the higher mathe¬ 
matics, which were 
beckoning her to 
London with invisible 
fingers. For myself, 
having so far accom¬ 
plished my original 
design of going round 
the world with two¬ 
pence in my pocket, I 
could not bear to draw 
back at half the circuit; 
and Mr. El wort by 
having willingly con¬ 
sented to my return by 
Singapore and Yoko¬ 
hama, I set out alone on 
my homeward journey* 
Harold wrote me from 
London that all was 
going well He had 
found the will which I 
drew up at Florence in 
his uncle's escritoire, 
and everything was left 
to him ; but he trusted, in spite of this 
untoward circumstance, long absence might 
have altered my determination. " Dear 
Lois/ 1 he wrote, " I expect you to come back 
to England and marry me ! ” 

Original from 
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It was brief, but categorical. Nothing, 
meanwhile, had altered my resolve, I did 
not wish to be considered mercenary. While 
he was rich and honoured, 1 could never take 
him. If, some day, fortune frowned—but, 
there—let us not forestall the feet of 
calamity : let us await contingencies. 

Still, I was heavy in heart, If only it had 
been otherwise ! To say the truth, I should 
be thrown away on a millionaire; but just 
think what a splendid managing wife a girl 
like me would have made for a penniless 
pauper I 

At Yokohama, however, while I dawdled 
in curiosity shops, a telegram from Harold 
startled me into seriousness. My chance at 
last! I knew what it meant; that villain 
Higginson ! 

“ Come home at once. I want your evidence 
to clear my character. Southminster opposes 
the will as a forgery. He has a strong case; 
the experts are with him.” ■ , f . 

Forgery! That was clever. I never 
thought of that I suspected them of try¬ 
ing to forge a will of their own ; 
but to upset the real one—to throw 
the burden of suspicion on Harold’s 
shoulders—how much subtler and 
craftier! 

I saw at a glance it gave them 
every advantage. In the first place, 
it put Harold virtually in the place 
of the accused, and compelled him 
to defend instead of attacking—an 
attitude which prejudices people 
against one from the outset. Then, 
again, it implied positive criminality 
on his part, and so allowed l^ord 
Southminster to assume the air of 
injured innocence. The eldest son 
of the eldest brother, unjustly set 
aside by the scheming machinations 
of an unscrupulous cousin! Primo¬ 
geniture, the ingrained English love 
for keeping up the dignity of a 
noble family, the prejudice in favour 
of the direct male line as against 
the female—all were astutely utilized 
in Lord SouthminstePs interest. 

But worst of all, it was / who had 
type written the will— I, a friend of 
Harold’s, a woman whom Lord 
Southminster would doubtless try 
to exhibit as his fiancee . I saw at once how 
much like conspiracy it looked : Harold and 
I had agreed together to concoct a false 
document, and Harold had forged his uncle's 
signature to it. Could a British jury doubt 
when a Lord declared it? 

VoL xvi.—C7* 


Fortunately, 1 was just in time to catch 
the Canadian steamer from Japan to Van¬ 
couver. But, 0 I 1 , the endless breadth of 
that broad Pacific ! How time seemed to 
lag, as each day one rose in the morning, in 
the midst of space; blue sky overhead; 
behind one, the hard horizon ; in front of one, 
the hard horizon ; and nothing else visible : 
then steamed on all day, to arrive at night, 
where ?—why, in the midst of space ; starry 
sky overhead ; behind one, the dim horizon ; 
in front of one, the dim horizon; and 
nothing else visible. The Nile was child’s 
play to it. 

Day after day we steamed, and night after 
night were still where we began—in the 
centre of the sea, no farther from our starting- 
paint, no nearer to our goal, yet for ever 
steaming. It was endlessly wearisome; who 
could say what might be happening mean¬ 
while in England? 

At last, after months, as it seemed, of this 
slow torture, we reached Vancouver. There, 
in the raw new town, a telegram awaited me. 


“Glad to hear you are coming. Make all 
haste. You may be just in time to arrive for 
the trial” 

Just in time! I would not waste a 
moment I caught the first train on the 
Canadian Pacific,j and travelled straight 
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through, day and night, to Montreal and 
Quebec, without one hour's interval. 

I cannot describe to you that journey 
across a continent I had never before seen. 
It was endless and hopeless. I only know 
that we crawled up the Rocky Mountains and 
the Selkirk Range, over spider-like viaducts, 
with interminable effort, and that the prairies 
were just the broad Pacific over again. They 
rolled on for ever. But we did reach Quebec 
—in time we reached it; and we caught by 
an hour the first liner to Liverpool. 

At Prince’s Landing-stage another telegram 
awaited me. “ Come on at once. Case 
now proceeding. Harold is in court. We 
need your evidence.— Georgina Fawley.” 

I might still be in time to vindicate 
Harold's character! 

At Euston, to my surprise, I was met, not 
only by my dear cantankerous old lady, but 
also by my friend, the magnificent Maha¬ 
rajah, dressed this time in a frock-coat and 
silk hat of Bond Street glossiness. 

“ What has brought you to England ? ” I 
asked, astonished. “ The Jubilee?” 

He smiled, and showed his two fine rows 
of white teeth. “That, nominally. In 
reality, the cricket season (I play for 
Berks). But most of all, to see dear Tilling- 
ton safe through this trouble.” 

“ He’s a brick! ” Lady Georgina cried, 
with enthusiasm. “A regular brick, my 
dear Lois! His carriage is waiting outside 
to take you up to my house. He has stood 
by Harold—well, like a Christian !” 

“ Or a Hindu,” the Maharajah corrected, 
smiling. 

“ And how have you been all this time, 
dear Lady Georgina ? ” I asked, hardly daring 
to inquire about what was nearest to my 
soul—Harold. 

The cantankerous old lady knitted her 
brows in a familiar fashion. “ Oh, my dear, 
don’t ask: I haven’t known a happy hour 
since you left me in Switzerland. Lois, I 
shall never be happy again without you ! It 
would pay me to give you a retaining fee of 
a thousand a year—honour bright, it would, 
I assure you. What I’ve suffered from the 
Gretchens since you’ve been in the East has 
only been equalled by what I’ve suffered 
from the Mary Annes and the C^lestines. 
Not a hair left on my scalp ; not one hair, I 
declare to you. They’ve made my head into 
a tabula rasa for the various restorers. George 
R. Sims and Mrs. S. A. Allen are going to 
fight it out between them. My dear, I wish 
you could take my maid’s place ; I’ve always 
said-” 
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I finished the speech for her. “A lady 
can do better whatever she turns her hand to 
than any of these hussies.” 

She nodded. “ And why ? Because her 
hands are hands ; while as for the Gretchens 
and the Mary Annes, * paws ’ is the only word 
one can honestly apply to them. Then, on 
top of it all comes this trouble about Harold. 
So distressing, isn’t it ? You see, at the 
point which the matter has reached, it’s 
simply impossible to save Harold’s reputa¬ 
tion without wrecking Southminster’s. Pretty 
position that for a respectable family ! The 
Ashursts hitherto have been quite respectable : 
a co-respondent or two, perhaps, but never 
anything serious. Now, either Southminster 
sends Harold to prison, or Harold sends 
Southminster. There’s a nice sort of dilemma! 
I always knew Kynaston’s boys were born 
fools ; but to find they’re bom knaves, too, is 
hard on an old woman in her hairless dotage. 
However, you've come, my child, and you'll 
soon set things right. You’re the one person 
on earth I can trust in this matter.” 

Harold go to prison ! My head reeled at 
the thought. I staggered out into the open 
air, and took my seat mechanically in the 
Maharajah’s carriage. All London swam 
before me. After so many months’ absence, 
the polychromatic decorations of our English 
streets, looming up through the smoke, 
seemed both strange and familiar. I drove 
through the first half mile with a vague con¬ 
sciousness that Lipton’s tea is the perfection 
of cocoa and matchless for the complexion, 
but that it dyes all colours, and won’t wash 
clothes. 

After a while, however, I woke up to the 
full terror of the situation. “ Where are you 
taking me ? ” I inquired. 

“ To my house, dear,” I^ady Georgina 
answered, looking anxiously at me; for my 
face was bloodless. 

“ No, that won’t do,” I answered. “ My 
cue must be now to keep myself as aloof as 
possible from Harold and Harold’s backers. 
I must put up at an hotel. It will sound so 
much better in cross-examination.” 

“ She’s quite right,” the Maharajah broke in, 
with sudden conviction. “One must block 
every ball with these nasty swift bowlers.” 

“ Where’s Harold ? ” I asked, after another 
pause. “ Why didn’t he come to meet me ? ” 

“ My dear, how could he ? He’s under 
examination. A cross-eyed Q.C. with an 
odious leer. Southminster’s chosen the 
biggest bully at the Bar to support his con¬ 
tention. - ’ 

“ Drive to some hotel in the Jermyn Street 
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district/’ I cried to the Maharajah’s coach 
man, “That will be handy for the law 
courts.” 

He touched his hat and turned. In a sort 
of dickey behind sat two gorgeous-turbaned 
Rajput servants, 

That evening Harold came round to visit 
me at my rooms. I could see he was much 
agitated. Things had gone very badly. Lady 
Georgina was there; she had stopped to 
dine with me t dear old thing, lest I should 
feel lonely and give way; so had Elsie 
Petheridge. Mr. El worthy sent a telegram 
of welcome from Devonshire, I knew at 
least that my friends were rallying round me 
in this hour of trial. The kind Maharajah 
himself would have come too, if I had 
allowed him, but 1 thought it inexpedient. 
They explained everything to me. Harold 
had propounded Mr. Ashurst’s will—the one 
I drew up at Florence—and had asked for 
probate. Lord South minster intervened and 
opposed the grant of probate on the ground 
that the signatures were forgeries. He 
propounded instead another will, drawn 
some twenty years earlier, when they were 
both children, duly executed at the time, 
and undoubtedly genuine; in it, 
testator left everything without re¬ 
serve to the eldest son of his eldest 
brother, Lord Kynaston. 

“ Mar my didn’t know in those 
days that Kynaston’s sons would 
all grow up fools,” Lady Georgina 
, said tartly. “ Besides which, that 
was before the poor dear soul 
took to plunging on the Stock 
Exchange and made his money. 

He had nothing to leave then 
but his best silk hat and a 
few paltry hundreds. After¬ 
wards, when he’d feathered his nest 
in soap and cocoa, he discovered 
that Bertie — that’s Lord South- 
minster — was a first - class idiot 
Mar my never liked Southminster, 
nor Southminster Manny, For after 
all, with all his faults, Marmy was 
a gentleman ; while Bertie — well, 
my dear, we needn't put a name 
to it. So he altered his will, as 
you know, when he saw the sort 
of man Southminster turned out, 
and left practically everything he 
possessed to Harold.” 

“Who are the witnesses to the will?” 1 
asked. 

“ There’s the trouble. Who do you think ? 
Why, Higginson’s sister, who was Marmy’s 


masse usei and a waiter—Fram Markheim— 
at the hotel at Florence, who’s dead they 
say—or, at least, not forthcoming.” 

“And Higginson’s sister forswears her 
signature/’ Harold added gloomily ; “ while 
the experts are, most of them, dead against 
the genuineness of my uncle's.” 

“That’s clever/’ I said, leaning back, and 
taking it in slowly. “ Higginson’s sister 3 
How well they’ve worked it. They couldn’t 
prevent Mr. Ashurst from making this will, 
hut they managed to supply their cvn tainted 
witnesses 3 If it had been Higginson himself 
now, he’d have had to be cross-examined; 
and in cross-examination, of course, we could 
have shaken his credit, by bringing up the 
episodes of the Count de Laroche-sur-Loiret 
and Dr. Fortescue-I^mgley. But his sister ! 
What’s she like? Have you anything against 
her ? ” 

“My dear/’ Lady Georgina cried, “there 
the rogue has bested us. Isn’t it just like 
him ? What do you suppose he has done ? 
Why, provided himself with a sister of tried 
respectability and blameless character.” 

“ And she denies that it is her hand¬ 
writing ?” I asked. 


THE CROSS-EYED Q,C UEGCED HIM TO BE VERY CAREFUL . 4 

“ Declares on her Bible oath she never 
signed the document! ” 

I was fairly puzzled. It was a stupen¬ 
dously clever dodge. Higginson must have 
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trained up his sister for forty years in the 
ways of wickedness, yet held her in reserve 
for this supreme moment. 

“ And where is Higginson ? ” I asked. 

I^ady Georgina broke into a hysterical 
laugh. “ Where is he, my dear ? That’s the 
question. With consummate strategy, the 
wretch has disappeared into space at the last 
moment.” 

“ That’s artful again,” I said. “ His pre¬ 
sence could only damage their case. I can 
see, of c:urse, Lord Southminster has no 
need of him.” 

“ Southminster’s the wiliest fool that ever 
lived,” Harold broke out bitterly. “ Under 
that mask of imbecility, he’s a fox for 
trickiness.” 

I bit my lip. “Well, if you succeed in 
evading him,” I said, “ you will have cleared 
your character. And if you don’t—then, 
Harold, our time will have come: you will 
have your longed-for chance of trying me.” 

“That won’t do me much good,” he 
answered, “if I have to wait fourteen years 
for you—at Portland.” 

Next morning, in court, I heard Harold’s 
cross-examination. He described exactly 
where he had found the contested will in 
his uncle’s escritoire. The cross-eyed Q.C., 
a heavy man with bloated features and a 
bulbous nose, begged him, with one fat 
uplifted forefinger, to be very careful. How 
did he know where to look for it ? 

“ Because I knew the house well: I knew 
where my uncle was likely to keep his valu¬ 
ables.” 

“ Oh, indeed ; not because you had put it 
there ? ” 

The court rang with laughter. My face 
grew crimson. 

After an hour or two of fencing, Harold 
was dismissed. He stood down, baffled. 
Counsel recalled Lord Southminster. 

The pea-green young man, stepping briskly 
up, gazed about him, open-mouthed, with a 
vacant stare. The look of cunning on his 
face was carefully suppressed. He wore, on 
the contrary, an air of injured innocence 
combined with an eye-glass. 

“ You did not put this will in the drawer 
where Mr. Tillington found it, did you ? ” 
counsel asked. 

The pea-green young man laughed. “ No, 
I certainly didn’t put it theah. My cousin 
Harold was man in possession. He took jolly 
good care / didn’t come neah the premises.” 

“ Do you think you could forge a will if 
you tried ? ” 

Lord Southminster laughed. “ No, I 


don’t,” he answered, with a well-assumed 
naivete. “ That’s just the difference between 
us, don’t yah know. T/n what they call a 
fool, and my cousin Harold’s a precious 
clevah fellah.” 

There was another loud laugh. 

“ That’s not evidence,” the judge observed, 
severely. 

It was not. But it told far more than 
much that was. It told strongly against 
Harold. 

“ Besides,” Lord Southminster continued, 
with engaging frankness, “ if I forged a will 
at all, I’d take jolly good care to forge it 
in my own favah” 

My turn came next. Our counsel handed 
me the incriminated will. “ Did you draw 
up this document ? ” lie asked. 

I looked at it closely. The paper bore 
our Florentine water-mark, and was written 
with a Spread-Eagle. “ I type wrote it,” I 
answered, gazing at it with care to make 
sure I recognised it. 

Our counsel’s business was to uphold the 
will, not to cast aspersions upon it. He 
was evidently annoyed at my close exami¬ 
nation. “ You have no doubts about it ? ” 
he said, trying to prompt me. 

I hesitated. “No, no doubt,” I answered, 
turning over the sheet and inspecting it still 
closer. “ I type-wrote it at Florence.” 

“ Do you recognise that signature as Mr. 
Marmaduke Ashurst’s?” he went on. 

I stared at it. Was it his ? It w r as like it, 
certainly. Yet that k ? and those fs ? I 
almost wondered. 

Counsel was obviously annoyed at my 
hesitation. He thought I was playing into 
the enemy’s hands. “ Is it his, or is it not ? ” 
he inquired again, testily. 

“ It is his,” I answered. Yet I own I was 
troubled. 

He asked many questions about the 
circumstances of the interview when I took 
down the will. I answered them all. But I 
vaguely felt he and I were at cross-purposes. 
I grew almost as uncomfortable under his 
gaze as if he had been examining me in the 
interest of the other side. He managed to 
fluster me. As a witness for Harold, I was a 
grotesque failure. 

Then the cross-eyed Q.C., rising and 
shaking his huge bulk, began to cross- 
examine me. “ Where did you type-write 
this thing, do you say ? ” he said, pointing to 
it contemptuously. 

“In my office at Florence.” 

“Yes, I understand ; you had an office in 
Florence—after you gave up retailing bicycles 
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on the public roads. And you had a partner, 
I think—a Miss Pettierick, or Petherton, or 
Pennyfarthing, or something?” 

“ Miss Petheridge,” I corrected, while the 
Court tittered. 

41 Ah, Petheridge, you call it! *Well, now, 
answer this question carefully. Did 
your Miss Petheridge hear Mr. 

As hurst dictate the terms of his 
last will and testament ? ,J 


“No,” I answered. “The interview was 
of a strictly confidential character. Mr. 
Ashurst took me aside into the back room at 
our office.” 

“ Oh, he took you aside ? Confidential ? 
Well, noiv we’re getting at it And did 
anybody but yourself see or hear any part 
whatsoever of this precious document ? ” 

“Certainly not,” 1 replied. “It was a 
private matter.” 

“ Private ! oh, very ! Nobody else saw it 
Did Mr. Ashurst take it away from the office 
in person ? ” 

“ No ; he sent his courier for it.” 

“ His courier? The man Higginson ? ” 

“Yes; but I refused to give it to Higgin¬ 
son. I took it myself that night to the hotel 
where Mr. Ashurst was stopping.” 

“ Ah ! You took it yourself. So the only 
other person who knows anything at first 
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hand about the existence of the alleged will 
is this person Higginson?” 

“ Miss Petheridge knows,” I said, flushing. 
“ At the time, I told her of it,” 

" Oh, you told her, Well, that doesn't 
help us much. If what you are swearing 

isn't true re- 
member, you are 
on your oath — 
what you told 
Miss Pet her ick 
or Petheridge or 
Pennyfarthing, 

* at the time, 1 
can hardly be 
regarded as cor- 
roborative evi¬ 
dence. Your 
word then and 
your word now 
are just equally 
valuable — or 
equally worthless. 
The only person 
who knows be¬ 
sides yourself is 
Higginson. Now, 
I ask you, where 
is Higginson? 
Are you going to 
produce him ?” 

The wicked 
cunning of it 
struck me dumb. 
They were keep¬ 
ing him away, 
and then using 
his absence to 
cast doubts on 
my veracity. “ Stop,” I cried, taken aback* 
“ Higginson is well known to be a rogue, and 
he is keeping away lest he may damage your 
side. I know nothing of Higginson.” 

“Yes, Pm coming to that in good time. 
Don’t be afraid that we're going to pass over 
Higginson. You admit this man is a man of 
bad character. Now, what do you know of 
him ? ” 

I told the stories of the Count and of Dr* 
Fortescue-Langley. 

The cross-eyed cross-examiner leant across 
towards me and leered. “ And this is the 
man,” he exclaimed, with a triumphant air, 
“ whose sister you pretended you had got to 
sign this precious document of yours f ” 
“Whom Mr, Ashurst got to sign it,” I 
answered, red-hot, “ It is not my document*” 
“ And you have heard that she swears it 
is not her signature at all?” 
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“So they tell me. She is Higginson’s 
sister. For all I know, she may be prepared 
to swear, or to forswear, anything.” 

“ Don’t cast doubt upon our witnesses 
without cause! Miss Higginson is an 
eminently respectable woman. You gave 
this document to Mr. Ashurst, you say. 
There your knowledge of it ends. A signa¬ 
ture is placed on it which is not his, as our 
experts testify. It purports to be witnessed 
by a Swiss waiter, who is not forthcoming, 
and who is asserted to be dead, as well as 
by a nurse who denies her signature. And 
the only other person who knows of its 
existence before Mr. Tillington ‘discovers’ 
it in his uncle’s desk ' is—the missing 
man Higginson. Is that, or is it not, the 
truth of the matter?” 

“ I suppose so,” I said, baffled. 

“ Well, now, as to this man Higginson. 
He first appears upon the scene, so far as 
you are concerned, on the day when you 
travelled from Ixmdon to Schlangenbad ? ” 

“ That is so,” I answered. 

“ And he nearly succeeded then in stealing 
Lady Georgina Fawley’s jewel-case ? ” 

“ He nearly took it, but I saved it.” And 
I explained the circumstance. 

The cross-eyed Q.C. held his fat sides with 
his hands, looking incredulously at me, and 
smiled. His vast width of waistcoat shook 
with silent merriment. “ You are a very 
clever young lady,” he murmured. “You 
can explain away anything. But don’t you 
think it just as likely that it was a plot 
between you two, and that owing to seme 
mistake the plot came off unsuccessful ? ” 

“ I do not,” I cried, crimson. “ I never 
saw the Count before that morning.” 

He tried another tack. “Still, wherever 
you went, this man Higginson—the only 
other person, you admit, who knows about 
the previous existence of the will—turned up 
simultaneously. He was ahvays turning up 
—at the same place as you did. He turned 
up at Lucerne, as a faith-healer, didn’t he ? ” 

“ If you will allow me to explain,” I cried, 
biting my lip. 

He bowed, all blandness. “ Oh, certainly,’ 
he murmured. “ Explain away everything ! ” 
I explained, but of course he had dis¬ 
counted and damaged my explanation. 

He made no comment. “And then,” he 
went on, with his hands on his hips, and 
his obtrusive rotundity, “ he turned up at 
Florence, as courier to Mr. Ashurst, at the 
very date when this so-called will was being 
concocted ? ” 

“ He was at Florence when Mr. Ashurst 
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dictated it to me,” I answered, growing 
desperate. 

“ You admit he was in Florence. Good ! 
Once more he turned up in India with my 
client, Lord Southminster, upon whose youth 
and inexpAIence he had ma.iaged to impose 
himself. And he carried him off, did he not, 
by one of these strange coincidences to which 
you are peculiarly liable, on the very same 
steamer on which you happened to be travel¬ 
ling?” 

“ Lord Southminster told me he took 
Higginson with him because a rogue suited 
his book,” I answered, warmly. 

“ Will you swear his lordship didn’t say 
‘ the rogue suited his book ’—which is quite 
another thing ? ” the Q.C. asked blandly. 

“ I will swear he did not,” I replied. “ I 
have correctly reported him.” 

“ Then I congratulate you, young lady, on 
your excellent memory. My lud, will you 
allow me later to recall Lord Southminster 
to testify on this point ? ” 

The judge nodded. 

“ Now, once more, as to your relations 
with the various members of the Ashurst 
family. You introduced yourself to Lady 
Georgina Fawley, I believe, quite casually, 
on a seat in Kensington Gardens ? ” 

“ That is true,” I answered. 

“ You had never seen her before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And you promptly offered to go with her 
as her lady’s maid to Schlangenbad in 
Germany ? ” 

“In place of her lady’s maid, for one 
week,” I answered. 

“ Ah ; a delicate distinction ! * In place of 

her lady’s maid.’ You are a lady, I believe ; 
an officer’s daughter, you told us ; educated 
at Girton ? ” 

“So I have said already,” I replied, 
crimson. 

“ And you stick to it ? By all means. 
Tell—the truth—and stick to it. It’s always 
safest. Now, don’t you think it was rather 
an odd thing for an officer’s daughter to do 
—to run about Germany as maid to a lady 
of title?” 

I tried to explain once more; but the jury 
smiled. You can’t justify originality to a 
British jury. Why, they would send you to 
prison at once for that alone, if they made 
the laws as well as dispensing them. 

He passed on after a while to another 
topic. “ I think you have boasted more than 
once in society that when you first met Lady 
Georgina Fawley you had twopence in your 
pocket to go round the world with ? ” 
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44 1 had,” I answered—“ and I went round 
the world with it.” 

14 Exactly. I'm getting there in time. 
With it—and other things, A few months 
later, more or less* you were touring up the 
Nile in your steam dahabeeah, and in the lap 
of luxury: you were taking saloon-carriages 
on Indian railways, weren’t you?” 

I explained again, 44 The dahabeeah was 
in the service of the Daily Telephone? I 
answered. 44 1 became a journalist.” 

He cross-questioned me about that. 44 Then 
I am to understand,” he said at last, leaning 


“Is that matter relevant?” the judge 
asked, sharply* 

“ My lud,” the Q,C. said, in his blandest 
voice, 44 I am striving to suggest to the jury 
that this lady—the only person who ever 
beheld this so-called will till Mr, Harold 
Tillington — described in its terms as 
4 Younger of Gleddiffe/ whatever that may 
be—produced it out of his uncle's desk—I 
am striving to suggest that this lady is—my 
duty to my client compels me to say—an 
adventuress.” 

He had uttered the word. I felt my 
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forward with all his waistcoat, “that you 
sprang yourself upon Mr. Elworthy at sight, 
pretty much as you sprang yourself upon 
Lady Georgina Fawley ? " 

“We arranged matters quickly,” I ad¬ 
mitted. The dexterous w T retch was making 
my strongest points all tell against me. 

“ H’m ! Well, he was a man : and you 
will admit, I suppose,” fingering his smooth, 
flit chin, “that you are a lady of—what is 
the stock phrase the reporters use?—con¬ 
siderable personal attractions ? n 

“ My Lord,” I said, turning to the Bench, 
44 1 appeal to you. Has he the right to 
compel me to answer that question ?” 

The judge bowed slightly, 44 The question 
requires no answer,” he said, with a quiet 
emphasis, I burned bright scarlet. 

44 Well, my lud, I defer to your ruling, 15 
the cross-eyed cross-examiner continued, 
radiant, “I go on to another point When 
in India, I believe, you stopped for some 
time as a guest in the house of a native 
Maharajah.” 
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character had not a ley left to stand upon 
before a British jury. 

“ I went there with my friend, Miss 
Petheridge-” I began. 

“Oh, Miss Petheridge once more—you 
hunt in couples ?” 

14 Accompanied and chaperoned by a 
married lady, the wife of a Major Ral- 
mossie, on the Bombay Staff Corps.” 

44 That ivas certainly prudent. One ought 
to be chaperoned. Can you produce the 
lady ? ” 

44 How* is it possible?” I cried. 11 Mrs. 
Ralmossie is in India.” 

44 Yes; but the Maharajah, I understand, 
is in London ? ” 

44 That is true,” I answered, 

i4 And he came to meet you on your 
arrival yesterday.” 

44 With Lady Georgina Fawley,” I cried, 
taken off my guard, 

44 Do you not consider it curious,” he 
asked, 44 that these Higginsons and these 
Maharajahs should happen to follow you so 
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closely round the world ?—should happen to 
turn up wherever you do ? ” 

M He came to be present at this trial,” I 
exclaimed. 

u And so did you. I believe he met you 
at Eusion last night, and drove 
you to vour hotel in his private 

carriage. ” 


r* .v 


would benefit by it. Please reply to this 
question, yes or no, without prevarication* 
Are you or are you not conditionally engaged 
to Mr* Harold Tillington ?” 

“If I might explain- n I began, quiver¬ 

ing. 

He sneered* “ You have a 
genius for explaining, we are 
aware, Answer me first, yes 
or no ; we will qualify after¬ 
ward. " 

I glanced appealingly at the 
judge* He was adamant* 
“Answer as counsel directs 
you, witness/' he said, sternly. 

“Yes, I am/ T I faltered. 
“ But—— 

“ Excuse me one moment. 
You promised to marry him 
conditionally upon the result 
of Mr. Ashurst’s testamentary 
dispositions ? ” t 

** I did," I answered ; 
“ but- 

My explanation was drowned 
in roars of laughter, in which 
the judge joined, in spite of 
himself* When the mirth in 
court had subsided a little, I 
went on : “I told Mr, Tilling 
ton I would only marry him 
in case he was poor and with¬ 
out expectations. If he 
inherited Mr, Marmaduke 
AshursPs money, ] could 
never be his wife*” I said it 


1(1 THE QUESTION REQUIRES NU ANSWER, HE SAID." 


“With Lady Georgina Pawley/ 1 1 answered, 
once more. 

“ And Lady Georgina is on Mr* Tillington's 
side, I fancy ? Ah, yes, I thought so. And 
Mr* Tillington also called to see you ; and 
likewise Miss Pctherick—I beg your pardon, 
Petheridge. We must be strictly accurate— 
where Miss Petheridge is concerned. And, 
in fact, you had quite a little family party." 

“My friends were glad to see me back 
again/ 1 I murmured. 

He sprang a fresh innuendo. 11 But Mr* 
Tillington did not resent your visit to this 
gallant Mahrrajah?” 

“Certainly not/ 1 I cried, bridling* “Why 
should he ? ” 

** Oh, we’re getting to that too. Now 
answer me this carefully. We want to find 
out what interest you might have, supposing 
a will were forged, on either side, in arranging 
Its terms* We want to find out just who 
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proudly. 

The cross-eyed Q-C. drew 
himself up and let his rotundity take care 
of itself, “ Do you take me/’ he inquired, 
“ for one of Her Majesty’s horse marines?” 

There was another roar of laughter— 
feebly suppressed by a judicial frown—and I 
slank away, annihilated, 

“ You can go,” my persecutor said* “ I 
think we have got—well, everything we 
wanted from you. You promised to marry 
him, if all went ill! That is a delicate 
feminine way of putting it Women like 
these equivocations* They relieve one from 
the onus of speaking frankly*” 

I stood down from the box, feeling, for the 
first time in my life, conscious of having 
scored an ignominious failure* 

Our counsel did not care to re-examine me ; 
I recognised that it would be useless* The 
hateful Q.C. had put all my history in such 
an odious light that explanation could only 

make matters worse—it must savour of 
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apology. The jury could never understand 
my point of view. It could never be made 
to see that there are adventuresses and 
adventuresses. 

Then came the final speeches on either side. 
Harold’s advocate said the best he could in 
favour of the will our party propounded; but 
his best was bad ; and what galled me most 
was this—I could see he himself did not 
believe in its genuineness. His speech 
amounted to little more than a perfunctory 
attempt to put the most favourable face on a 
probable forgery. 

As for the cross-eyed Q.C., he rose to 
reply with humorous confidence. Swaying his 
big body to and fro, he crumpled our will and 
our case in his fat fingers like so much flimsy 
tissue-paper. Mr. Ashurst had made a disposi¬ 
tion of his property twenty years ago—the right 
disposition, the natural disposition; he had 
left the bulk of it as childless English gentle¬ 
men have ever been wont to leave their 
wealth—to the eldest son of the eldest son 
of his family. The Honourable Marma- 
duke Courtney Ashurst, the testator, was 
the scion of a great house, which recent 
agricultural changes, he regretted to say, had 
relatively impoverished; he had come to 
the succour of that great house, as such a 
scion should, with his property acquired 
by honest industry elsewhere. It was fitting 
and reasonable that Mr. Ashurst should 
wish to see the Kynaston peerage regain, 
in the person of the amiable and accom¬ 
plished young nobleman whom he had the 
honour to represent, some portion of its 
ancient dignity and splendour. 

But jealousy and greed intervened. (Here 
he frowned at Harold.) Mr. Harold Tilling- 
ton, the son of one of Mr. Ashurst’s married 
sisters, cast longing eyes, as he had tried to 
suggest to them, on his cousin Lord South- 
minster’s natural heritage. The result, he 
feared, was an unnatural intrigue. Mr. Harold 
Tillington formed the acquaintance of a 
young lady—should we say young lady?— 
(he withered me with his glance)—well, yes, 
a lady, indeed, by birth and education, but 
an adventuress by choice — a lady who, 
brought up in a respectable, though not (he 
must admit) a distinguished sphere, had 
lowered herself by accepting the position of a 
lady’s maid, and had trafficked in patent 
American cycles on the public high-roads of 
Germany and Switzerland. This clever and 
designing woman (he would grant her ability 
—he would grant her good looks) had 
fascinated Mr. Tillington — that was the 
theory he ventured to lay before the 
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jury to-day; and the jury would see for 
themselves that whatever else the young 
lady might be, she had distinctly a certain 
outer gift of fascination. It was for them to 
decide whether Miss Lois Cayley had or had 
not suggested to Mr. Harold Tillington the 
design of substituting a forged will for Mr. 
Marmaduke Ashurst’s undeniable testament 
He would point out to them her singular 
connection with the missing man Higginson, 
whom the young lady herself described as a 
rogue, and from whom she had done her very 
best to dissociate herself in this court—but 
ineffectually. Wherever Miss Cayley went, 
the man Higginson went independently. 
Such frequent recurrences, such apt juxta¬ 
positions could hardly be set down to mere 
accidental coincidence. 

He went on to insinuate that Higginson 
and I had concocted the disputed will 
between us ; that we had passed it on to our 
fellow-conspirator, Harold; and that Harold 
had forged his uncle’s signature to it, and 
had appended those of the two supposed 
witnesses. But who, now, were these wit¬ 
nesses? One, Franz Markheim, was dead 
or missing; dead men tell no talesthe 
other was obviously suggested by Higginson. 
It was his own sister. Perhaps he forged 
her name to the document Doubtless he 
thought that family feeling would induce her, 
when it came to the pinch, to accept and 
endorse her brother’s lie; nay, he might even 
have been foolish enough to suppose that 
this cock-and-bull will would not be disputed. 
If so, he and his master had reckoned with* 
out Lord Southminster, a gentleman who 
concealed beneath the careless exterior of 
a man of fashion the solid intelligence of 
a man of affairs, and the hard head of a 
man not to be lightly cheated in matters of 
business. 

The alleged will had thus not a leg to 
stand upon. It was “ type-written ” (save 
the mark !) “ from dictation ” at Florence, by 
whom ? By the lady who had most to gain 
from its success — the lady who was to be 
transformed from a shady adventuress, tossed 
about between Irish doctors and Hindu 
Maharajahs, into the lawful wife of a wealthy 
diplomatist of noble family, on one condi¬ 
tion only—if this pretended will could be 
satisfactorily established. The signatures 
were forgeries, as shown by the expert 
evidence, and also by the oath of the one 
surviving witness. 

The will left all the estate—practically—to 
Mr. Harold Tillington, and five hundred 
pounds to wbomih- -whv, to the accomplice 
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Higginson. The minor bequests the Q.C. 
regarded as ingenious inventions, pure play 
of fancy, “ intended to give artistic verisimi¬ 
litude,” as Pooh-Bah says in the opera, “ to 
an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narrative.” The fads, it was true, were 
known fads of Mr. Ashurst’s : but what sort 
of fads ? Bimetallism ? Anglo-Israel ? No, 
braces and shoe-horns—clearly the kind that 
would best be known to a courier like 
Higginson, the sole begetter, he believed, of 
this nefarious conspiracy. 

The cross eyed Q.C, lifting his fat right 
hand in solemn adjuration, called upon the 
jury confidently to set aside this ridiculous 
fabrication, and declare for a will of undoubted 
genuineness, a will drawn up in Ixmdon by a 
firm of eminent solicitors, and preserved ever 
since by the testator’s bankers. It would 
then be for his lordship to decide whether in 
the public interest he should recommend the 
Crown to prosecute 
on a charge of for¬ 
gery the clumsy 
fabricator of this pre¬ 
posterous document. 

The judge summed 
up — strongly in 
favour of LordSouth- 
minster’s will. If the 
jury believed the 
experts and Miss 
Higginson, one ver¬ 
dict alone was possi¬ 
ble. The jury retired 
for three minutes 
only. It was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. They 
found for Lord South- 
minster. The judge, 
looking grave, concurred 
in their finding. A most 
proper verdict. And he 
considered it would be 
the duty of the Public 
Prosecutor to pursue Mr. 

Harold Tillington on the 
charge of forgery. 

I reeled where I sat. 

Then I looked round for 
Harold. 


He had slipped from the court, unseen, 
during counsel’s address, some minutes 
earlier! 

That distressed me more than anything 
else on that dreadful day. 1 wished he had 
stood up in his place like a man to face this 
vile and cruel conspiracy. 

I walked out slowly, supported by Lady 
Georgina, who was white as a ghost herself, 
but very straight and scornful. “I always 
knew Southminster was a fool,” she said, 
aloud; “ I always knew he was a sneak; but 
I did not know till now he was also a par¬ 
ticularly bad type of criminal.” 

On the steps of the court, the pea-green 
young man met us. His air was jaunty. 
“ Well, I was right, yah see," he said, smiling 
and withdrawing his cigarette. “You backed 
the wrong fellah ! I told you I’d win. I 
won’t say moah now ; this is not the time or 
place to recur to that subject; but, by-and 

bye, you’ll come 
round ; you’ll think 
bettah of it still ; 
you’ll back the 
winnah ! ” 

I wished I were a 
man, that I might 
have the pleasure of 
kicking him. 

We drove back to 
my hotel and waited 
for Harold. To my 
horror and alarm, he 
never came near us. 
I might almost have 
doubted him—if he 
had not been Harold. 

I waited and waited. 
He did not come at all. 
He sent no word, no 
message. And all that 
evening we heard the 
newsboys shouting at the 
top of their voice in the 
street, “ Extra Speshul! 
the Ashurst Will Rise; 
Sensational Develop¬ 
ments ! Mysterious Dis¬ 
appearance of Mr. ’Arold. 
Tillington.” 
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Diving Elks , 

Bv Emory James. 

[From Photographs by Walttrtnire t Sioux City , Iowa. ] 



ASCENDING FQH THE PIVE. 


HE word “ remarkable }1 is a 
big word, and ought always to 
be used with caution. But 
we doubt if it could be more 
appropriately used than in 
describing these diving elks 
—probably the most remarkable trained 
animals in the world. For decades people 
have been pestered with trained horses, 
elephants, seals, pigeons, cats, dogs, fleas, 
and lions—all in a greater or less degree of 
training; but it has remained for the last 
decade of this century to produce the diving 
elks. 

With all their opportunities for knowledge, 
however, people are sometimes wrong. They 
have looked upon the moose as the stupidest 
of animals, and have given him credit for 
little else than the mere brute instinct 
common to his race. We fancy that the 
illustrations in this article, and our verbal 
attempt to show how the diving elks were 
raised up to their present elevated position, 
will prove that the moose knows something 
after all. First, however, let us say that the 
credit of educating these clumsy and some¬ 
what vilified aniirals belongs to Mr. Will H* 
Barnes, of Sioux City, Io'wa, who, after three 



years of patient labour and the expenditure 
of considerable money, now’ exhibits his pets 
in various parts of the United States. There 
is no deception about them. They do what 
they start out to do, and they are accorded a 
reception of wonderment and enthusiasm 
wherever they appear. 

Like many others, Mr. Barnes had heard 
of the elk's dulness, and it was on this 
account that he was prompted to train the 
animal “The fact,” he writes, “that the 
undertaking seemed almost impossible of 
successful accomplishment gave additional 
zest to my task, which was to train a team of 
elks to do the most remarkable thing I could 
think of, compatible with the nature of the 
animal.” 

Mr. Barnes got his elks w T hen they were 
first captured, full grown, and perfectly wild. 
He put them in a small inclosure, from which 
they could not leap out, and he then forced 
his kind attention upon them until they 
finally allowed themselves to be petted and 
fed by the hand. Next arrived the thorny 
days when “ Ring n and “ Ringlette ” were 
introduced to harness—an introduction not 
so easily consummated as it seems. Measure¬ 
ments were taken, and two sets of harness 
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11 It was while 
I was break¬ 
ing them to 
harness,” he says, 
“ that I conceived 
the idea of en¬ 
deavouring to 
give public exhibi¬ 
tions of high leap¬ 
ing* The idea 
suggested itself 
from the seeming 
indifference of the 
elks as to what 
they jumped from 
or over while in 
training. When¬ 
ever they could 
do so they would 
always make a 
break for the Big 
Sioux River, and 
would go plung¬ 
ing head-foremost 
into the water from any height. The first 
dive they ever made was from a high bank 
into the Sioux River, on which occasion,” 
the writer naively adds, w I went after them.” 

This sudden and alert appreciation of 
a fact in the elk’s nature, and the deduc- 


RJLADV* 

were ordered, but it was not for many months 
that the elks would consent to be dressed up 
for a drive, and not till many months after 
this that they would consent to be driven. 
At last, however, the trainer succeeded in his 
purpose, and the harnessed elks became a 



THE PLUNGE, 


curious feature oti the public streets of this 
Western city. In Mr. Barnes’s own words 
we may now describe how the harnessed elks 
took the next step in their interesting career, 
and became the diving elks, 


tions so quickly drawn therefrom, are 
what lift a circus-attraction into the realm 
of things worth knowing and seeing. 
The object now with the trainer was to 
get his elks to do permanently, and for the 
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public, what they heretofore had done 
privately and spasmodically. Accordingly, 
Mr. Barnes first arranged a short chute on 
the river bank, and by dint of persistence, 
and a little prodding, got them to run 


when Mr. Barnes arrived at this point in the 
tuition of his pets, he took them to New 
Orleans on account of the coldness in Iowa 
and the possible danger to the elks after 
immersion in a cold river. Here, in New 


# 



HALF WAV* 



through the chute into the water. This 
persistence had, of course, to be exercised 
kindly, else the trainer would have lost 
the elks* confidence, which, after con¬ 
siderable labour, he had obtained. 
Gradually the animals got used to the 
chute, and just as gradually Mr. Barnes 
insidiously raised the end of the chute above 
the water. Foot 


Orleans, he perfected his teaching, and 
gradually had the satisfaction of seeing his 
elks reach the position where they could be 
safely and satisfactorily exhibited to the 
public. 

We may pause for a moment to look at 
the inclined plane, or “chute,” which, after 
considerable study, Mr. Barnes arranged for 


by foot and day 
by day he raised 
it until he finally 
had the elks run¬ 
ning up a steep 
inclined plane to 
the height of thirty 
feet. As it was 
the only place 
from which they 
could get into the 
water they began 
to look upon it at 
first as great sport, 
and the elevation 
of the platform did 
not offer so many 
difficulties as the 
trainer at first 
supposed. 

Two years ago, 


ram 
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the performance. Our illustrations show 
clearly the horizontal platform upon which 
the elks rest before jumping into the water. 
At first they jumped directly from this plat¬ 
form, but as time went on they learned to 
put their front feet on a cleat attached to a 
movable footboard; and, with their hind 
feet against a cleat on the top platform, they 
braced themselves for the plunge. It was 
necessary, of course, that the elks should 
make this plunge head-first or at an angle, 
as otherwise they might have been injured 
by sudden contact with the flat surface of 
the water after falling from such a height. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
elks, Ringlette, is a more expert diver than 
his brother. He seemed by instinct, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Barnes, to get the true diving 
idea of making his plunges head-first, with 
front feet extended. He now goes head¬ 
foremost, and strikes exactly in the centre 
of the tank, which, in lieu of a river, Mr. 
Barnes has to carry with him on his exhibi¬ 
tion trips. This tank is 16 ft. square, and 
12 ft. deep. The elk Ring, adds Mr. Barnes, 
“ is beginning to dive almost as expertly as 
his brother, and I am sure, before the year is 
over, that he will dive headforemost, with his 
feet extended, as does Ringlette.” 


We may believe Mr. Barnes when he says, 
“ I did not realize what a sensation the elks 
would create, as I have put in so much time 
training them and raising the elevation foot 
by foot that 1 have become, like the elks, 
used to it. But I have since been told 
thousands of times that it is one of the most 
wonderful feats ever accomplished with 
animals . 11 

The elks are carried from point to point 
in the United States in a specially con¬ 
structed stock car, which, when not in use, 
lies near the station in Sioux City. We 
have before us a photograph showing this 
car with the elks standing before it in their 
shining harness attached to a carriage upon 
which the trainer sits with pardonable pride. 
To show' how T the most remarkable things 
fail to draw a crowd when they become 
objects of daily observation, we may add that 
there are no figures in the photograph except 
one of the railway servants, who seems to have 
nothing to do; w hereas, when Mr. Barnes 
takes his elks to any other part of the country, 
his unique carriage and pair attract general 
attention, and their progress through the 
streets is celebrated by an effervescence of 
hilarity and yells on the part of thousands of 
boys. 
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HE REVEREND CHARLES 
CARADOC was tramping in 
from Heidelberg : not the old- 
world German city, but that 
pleasant Melbourne suburb 
which was idyllic before it 
became a suburb at all Then the line was 
only talked about, and you had to walk home 
if you missed the last 'bus, Caradoc had 
missed it with his eyes open, and was revel¬ 
ling in the two hours’ penalty. Through the 
wintry starlight his face beamed pink with 
good-humour and enthusiasm ; on the hard, 
undulating road his step was the tattoo of 
health and strength, of infinite confidence 
and complete youth. 

Yet there were younger men, and even 
curates, as there were thousands more pre¬ 
possessing in appearance, Caradoc was 
eight-and-twenty, and he wore a moustache, 
which is seldom in its place upon a barrister, 
a jockey, a man-servant, or a clergyman. 
This moustache was reddish and of the 
horse-shoe order, but not heavy enough to 
hide the wearer’s good, but rather prominent, 
front teeth, Caradoc had also very good 
blue eyes, but these again were a little 
prominent; altogether you will picture him 
no Apollo. He had, however, a deep chin, 


a man's mouth, and one of the kindliest, 
most ingenuous, least self-conscious expres¬ 
sions ever worn between a clerical collar and 
a soft felt hat 

But he was a very new chum, having 
come out with Archdeacon Huntley, who 
had been home to England for a few months 3 
holiday after thirty years’ ministry in the 
colony. Greedy for honest work, and im¬ 
patient of what went by that name in his 
country curacy, Caradoc had fallen in with 
the Archdeacon at a garden party, had 
confessed his discontent, and been promised 
his heart’s desire if he would come to 
Melbourne, He was getting it among the 
larrikins of Carlton and of FItzroy; in the 
tide of riff-raff that flowed southward, with 
thickening scum, to the confines of Little 
Bourke Street itself 

So his head and his hands were full; so 
his heart and his step were light; and the 
quick music of his youth and energy had 
drummed through Ivanhoe and Alphington, 
and was ringing down the hill to Diamond 
Creek, when that happened which stopped 
it for the moment and changed it for the 
night. Curiously enough, Caradoc was 
thinking of a story told him that afternoon 
by the driver of the omnibus, the story of a 
man shot dead by a notorious bushranger at 
this same Diamond Creek—when history 
flattered itself with a weak repetition : a 
weedy figure flew out from the shadows, and 
a revolver was presented at the curate’s 
head 

H Bail up! ” cried a nasal voice, hoarse 
with excite men L 
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Caradoc stepped back, marking the lethal 
barrel. This was agreeably short, and the 
starlight scarcely shimmered in its rust; 
moreover, it was not covering him. 

“ Bail up ? What do you mean ? ” 

“Yer money or yer life !” came in the still 
older formula and still thicker voice. 

“ My life,” said Caradoc, calmly, “ if you 
can hit me from where you stand.” 

“ I will —my word! ” 

“I don’t think your barrel’s long enough.” 

The muzzle was spinning in circles like a 
midge. The curate laughed as he stepped 
towards it, 

“ I’ll come nearer. Now try.” 

And he fixed his good blue eyes on the 
hungry brown ones of a pitiful stripling, seen 


“ Oh, Lord! I give yer best—I give yer 
best! ” 

“Then we go back to Melbourne together. 
1 can either twist your arm behind your back 
and force you along- 

“ Ow! ow ! ” 

“ Or we can go arm-in-arm as though we 
were old friends. You prefer that, eh ? Then 
come on! ” 

They went on without a word. Gradually 
their hard breathing subsided, and the parson 
took out his handkerchief and mopped his 
face; the captive did much the same with 
the back of his sleeve, only it was his eyes 
that required most attention. 

“Whimpering at the thought of gaol,” 
mused Caradoc. “ Let him whimper ! ” 





On the outskirts of the city he hailed a 
cab, pushed his prisoner into it, and told the 
man where to drive in a voice inaudible 
within ; not until they stopped at his lodgings 
in Carlton did he hear that nasal voice again. 

“ Where are you bringin’ me?” 

“Come out, and you’ll see.” 

Caradoc's supper was laid in his room, for 
he had only gone to Heidelberg to deliver 
a letter of introduction, and had said posi¬ 
tively that he would be back; but he had 
reckoned without his kind colonial host, and 
had fared sumptuously before leaving the 
farm. Yet he rubbed his hands at sight of 
the cold sliced mutton, the loaf and butter, 
the pickles, and the cheese. 

“Capital! ” he cried. “ I’ve had my sup¬ 
per, Mary, but here’s a fellow who I fancy 
has not. It just fits in.” 

And Mary withdrew without comment; for 
this was not the first dilapidated visitor that 
the curate had introduced during his short 
tenancy ; and he had given fair warning that 
there would be more. 

“Now,” continued Caradoc, “sit down 
and have <^ na | from 
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more clearly every instant in the starlight, 
and every instant a more painful exhibition 
of insufficient effrontery and oozing courage. 
The end was in keeping with the rest: in¬ 
stead of being fired, the pistol was flung at 
Caradoc’s head, whizzed over it, and went off" 
like a squib as it clattered in the road behind 
him. When he rose from ducking, two bare 
feet flashing under the stars was all he 
could see of his assailant. He gave chase in 
his well-soled boots, and for a time the music 
was very fast; it rattled over the bridge across 
the creek, and up-hill indomitably on the 
other side; but towards the top it stopped 
suddenly, and turned into a duet of gasps. 

“ Am I to hang on to you,” panted the 
curate, “ or do you give in ? ” 
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Instead of doing so, the lad stood trembling 
like a frightened colt ; his dark eyes big, and 
his brown skin blenched, with a deeper and a 
keener fear than even this coward had dis¬ 
played on the road. 

“ What are you givin’ us ?” he gasped, in 
yet another formula. 

“ Mutton and damper, I believe you call 
it,” replied the curate, looking for his pipe. 
“Ain’t you goin’ to gimme to the coppers?” 
“That remains to be seen. Not till 
you’ve had something to eat, at all events. 
Matches gone, as usual; got one about you, 
by any chance ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Ah! I’ve found’em. Mind if' I smoke 
while you’re eating ? ” 

“/ain’t agoin’ to eat.” 

Caradoc took a single glance at the set 
and sullen face; then he struck a match, 
and answered as he lit his pipe, with his 
back turned:— 

“Don’t be a young fool. (Puff\ puff,) 
I know very well why you stuck me up to¬ 
night. (Puff y puff y puf-f-f,) Isn’t that the 
expression ? Or is that only when you’re a 
bushranger? If you’re a bushranger (puff)y 
I’m disappointed in ’em ; but I should be 
sorry to think you were one, for their sake 
as well as yours. All I believe you are is a 

half-starved larrikin-” 

“ That’s all, so help me ! ” 

“ Then there’s your supper. Stow it away ! 
But, look here, if you turn on the water¬ 
works, I will send for the police—like a shot.” 

An hour later, the curate and the larrikin 
were seated at opposite sides of the fire. 
The curate was in his third pipe; the larrikin 
would not smoke; and, though the pale, 
brown face was almost serene in its physical 
satisfaction, the dark brown eves reached 
ever furtively for the door. 

Caradoc took his pipe from his teeth, 
catching the glance. 

“ Must you go back to Diamond Creek 
to-night ? ” 

“ My word ! ” 

“ You could have that sofa if you’d stop.” 
The larrikin fidgeted, looked down in 
discomfort, looked up in blunt inquiry. 

“ But you was goin’ to get me run in ? ” 

“ Oh, no, I wasn’t.” 

He must have known it; he only sighed 
relief. 

“ Then you’ll let me clear ? The old 
man’d give me hell if I didn’t go home ! ” 
Caradoc took no notice of the word. 

“ So there’s an old man, and a home, too, 
eh ? ” 

Vol. xvi.-89. 
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“ Not much of one,” laughed the larrikin. 
“ Plucky home ! ” 

“ Do you know that you haven’t told me 
the old man’s name, or yours ? ” 

“ Wot’s the good, when he has so many ? ” 

“ But he must call you something,” re¬ 
marked the curate, smiling behind his red 
moustache. 

“ He calls me things wot’d make your hair 
curl ! ” replied the larrikin, and Caradoc 
showed those prominent white teeth of his 
as he laughed outright in his own despite. 
Next moment he was particularly grave; as 
shyness wore off on the other side, it was his 
habit to drop a certain familiarity which he 
had found indispensable for putting the 
Melbourne larrikin at his ease ; so now he 
suddenly ceased smoking at two pipes and a 
half, and stood up stiffly on his hearthrug, 
with his long coat-tails to the fire. 

“If you like it better,” said he, rather 
loftily, “ what am I to call you ? ” 

“ 1 don’t see as you’ll have much chance 
of callin’ me anythink,” replied the other, 
with a snigger. 

“Very good. Then you certainly sha’n’t 
clear out. Now, what’s your name ? ” 

The reply was slow, sullen, and uncertain. 
“ Willyum! ” 

“ William, eh ? Well, William, you shall 
clear out, as you call it, on certain hard-and- 
fast conditions which you’ll break at your 
peril. Refuse them, and I give you in 
charge.” 

He felt it a mean threat, an ignoble 
coercion; but if any end could justify any 
means, surely it was the end which he had 
in view. Nevertheless, when William had 
accepted the inevitable, with a sudden 
desperation following upon a frank reluct¬ 
ance, and equally suggestive of sincerity, the 
master of the situation felt a genuine relief, 
and made haste to adopt a less terrible tone. 

“ Know Lygon Street, William ? ” 

“ My word ! ” 

“Know St. Cuthbert’s—half-way down?” 

“ Outside,” said William, with a fine un¬ 
godliness. 

“ You shall know the inside too before 
I’ve done with you,” the curate promised 
him. “ But one thing at a time. There’s a 
mission-room a little lower down on the 
same side—a red-brick affair. You’ve got to 
know the inside of that first; you’re to let me 
see you there every Wednesday and Saturday 
evening, at eight o’clock, till further orders ! ” 

William sighed. 

“ To-day’s Tuesday,” continued Caradoc. 
“ You begin to-morrow night—and I don’t 
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else: magazines, books, papers, and no talk- 
ing allowed,” 

The effect was magical: it brought William 
to his feet* 

11 IT be there to-morrow night” 

“ You promise ? ” 

“ My oath.” 

“Then that's a bargain; your 
hand on it, William. . . * And now 
there's just one more thing I want 
to know, and you shall go, I want 
a plain answer to a plain question ; 
you mustn’t be hurt. Supposing I’d 
given you my money on the road- - 
it’s the last time Ill speak of it— 
would the old man have got it or 
would he not ? ” 

The look was enough ; it was a 
look of swift, open-eyed amazement 
at Caradoc's insight. He smiled 
and nodded, rather proud of it him¬ 
self. 

“ I thought as much. So he 
sends you out to make money ? ” 

“ Day an'.night.” 

“ That way ? ” 

“ That's my look-out.' 

41 He wouldn’t know, eh ? " 

“No, nor care ! n 

“ I see,” said Caradoc, looking into the 
bright brown eyes, and disliking their 
moisture in a lad w p ho was almost a man. 
“ I quite understand ; and there's nothing 
to take to heart so much as all that, my good 
boy. It wasn't your fault—I don't blame you 
a bit. But, I say, you'd better take some 
money back, hadn't you ? Look here, you 
shall see what you’d have got .... Three- 
and-seven exactly — a noble haul I Take it, 
my dear fellow, it'll be better than nothing ; 
and one of these days you shall earn it 
honestly and pay me back. We must put 
you in the way of earning something, of 
course; but you shall come in to-morrow 
night and have another square meal to walk 
back on ; and we'll talk it over then - if you 
won't be such a baby ! ” 

And Caradoc stood impatiently on the 
landing while the l>are feet stumbled down¬ 
stairs and over the linoleum; when the 
front-door slammed, he returned to his room 
and re filled his pipe. 

“ If he wasn’t such an infernal baby I ” he 
muttered, as he struck the match. Yet the 
baby grew on him as he sat and smoked and 
put up his feet on the empty chair opposite. 


The site had been bought, the room built, 
the mission started, hy Archdeacon Huntley's 


think you'll hate it half as much as you think. 
The other fellow s don't. Lots come—lots of 
greater villains than you, I shouldn't care 
to be stuck up by some of them, William— 
they wouldn't mean it for a joke ! ” he added, 


11 * HE CALLS ME TWISTS WOT N D MAKE YOb'K HAIR CL'RL^ 
REPLIED THE LARRIKIN." 


as the boy turned a warmer brow n. “ But 
they aren't such bad fellows either ; they 
come and play bagatelle and draughts and 
dominos ; we let them smoke, but kick them 
out if they sw ¥ ear ! ” 

Caradoc was disappointed. He had hoped 
that the programme—the Wednesday and 
Saturday evening programme—the kinder¬ 
garten class in elementary decency—would 
appeal to this larrikin in the mere prospect 
as it had done to others. He was mistaken, 
William did not brighten ; he had been 
brighter before, All he did was to sit and 
stare into the fire, crass and unattracted. 

U I forgot,” said Caradoc. “You don't 
smoke, and you won’t swear. Perhaps you 
can read ? ” 

“ My word ! ” 

11 Then you can read there to your heart's 
content. One end of the room’s for nothing 
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sons—vine, hearty fellows, who did almost as 
much good in Melbourne as that dear divine 
himself. It was the young men who had 
gathered in the larrikins, and the young men 
who had taught them to appreciate their 
privileges by kicking them out again as often 
as necessary. At first the necessity had been 
almost nightly; the character of the place 
very nearly non-religious, as it still was on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays ; but gradually it 
had become possible to establish a specific 
ideal, to accentuate this as time went on, 
until the mission-room could afford to avow 
its allegiance to the church hard by. So the 
enterprise flourished, until it grew beyond 
the surplus energies of mere laymen, and 
Caradoc on landing found his work cut out 
for him ; what was better, he might himself 
have been cut out for the work. Good- 
humoured and yet firm—but his qualities 
need no bush. Of the highest order they 
were not; but for dealing with the Melbourne 
larrikin they proved a well-nigh perfect 
combination. 

And yet a certain innate bluffness, which 
stood Caradoc in stead with the ruck, did 
not always serve him with the individual ; 
certainly it did not answer with the half¬ 
hearted desperado, the incomplete adventurer, 
who had attempted to stick him up on the 
Heidelberg road. The lad came regularly to 
the room, but Caradoc never knew how long 
he would continue coming. Tie did not 
grow more manly on further acquaintance; 
yet the curate did not like him less. He 
was not popular with the other boys: he was 
shrinking and self-conscious in their midst; 
yet Caradoc liked him well enough to ask him 
sometimes to his rooms, to resent his invari¬ 
able refusals, to lend him his own books 
instead, to see him on the way to Diamond 
Creek, to feed his mind as they walked. And 
he seldom laid himself out to feed the mere 
minds of the rest; all his time was taken 
up in purifying their hearts. 

So the short winter ended, and the long 
summer began ; but before the great heat a 
feast-day was fixed, and the date announced 
by Caradoc to his larrikins, amid astonishing 
enthusiasm ; for some of them knew, though 
he did not, the kind of day that it would be. 

Quite in the bush, down the Gippsland 
line, Archdeacon Huntley had a twenty-acre 
selection, and a wattle-and-dab hut to which 
he and his sons would repair, now for hard, 
solitary work, now for complete rest and 
change. It was only thirty miles by rail ; 
then there was a drive; and in a couple of 
hours all told you were in the heart of the 
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wilderness, amid huge boulders and forest 
ferns, and trees taller than any steeple in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Hither, once a sum¬ 
mer, Archdeacon Huntley brought his choir¬ 
boys for the day ; and here the larrikins had 
their separate outing, with the Archdeacon 
and all his available sons to keep them in 
order. 

There was a sound repast on the grass be¬ 
hind the hut; there were games, competitions, 
tree-climbing, stick-whittling, an organized 
exploration of the wilds ; and before tea, a 
general and compulsory bathe in the big 
waterhole. The young fellows acted as 
whips, but their office was a sinecure: the 
difficulty was not to persuade the boys to go 
in, but to induce them to come out again. 
Caradoc suggested a strict time-limit, and 
stood watch in hand on an adjacent boulder, 
christened the Tarpeian Rock by the classical 
Archdeacon, who stood beside him smiling 
benignly upon the brown hands and faces 
and the white bodies of the boys, wet and 
flashing in the sun. But the curate did 
not smile; he frowned; and his frown was 
blackest when he closed his half-hunter with 
a vicious snap. 

“ There’s one fellow cut it, after all! ” 

“ Indeed ? ” said the Archdeacon. “Which 
boy is that ? ” 

“ His name is William.” 

“ William what ? ” 

“ Nobody knows ; he refused me his sur¬ 
name when I first got hold of him, and I 
have never pressed him for it.” 

“ So he is one of your boys ? ” said the 
Archdeacon, kindly. “ I hear there are so 
many of them already! You are doing a 
very noble work, Caradoc; it w r as a good 
day for us all when I fell in with you.” 

Neither the Archdeacon nor his sons 
knew under what circumstances Caradoc 
had fallen in with the missing larrikin. 

“ I fancy his father is a great villain,” con¬ 
tinued the curate, blushing at the praise. 
“The lad himself is all right—if only he 
were more of a sportsman. This is so 
characteristic of him! Goodness knows 
where he is! I am sorry,” he added, with 
less emphasis, and more to himself: “ I have 
a soft corner for the fellow, in spite of it.” 

Yes—In spite of the very faults he could 
least endure — it was a softer corner than the 
curate could understand. His own toler¬ 
ance puzzled him. Another skulker he had 
lashed with his contempt; another muff he 
had tormented into manliness, long weeks 
before this. It was as though the very bad¬ 
ness of this lad’s beginning, the abortive 
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highway robbery, had imbued the object of 
that outrage with a special lenience towards 
him, less paradoxical than it might appear, 
since anything short of crime must in him 
henceforth assume a merit. 

Not that Caradoc argued thus : he was 
one of the least introspective of mortals. 
His subtlest feeling was a slight impatience 
with himself, a naive wonder that his day 
should be so easily spoilt* Yet he never 
hesitated as to what he should do : when 
the boys were finally in the brake, and the 
cheering at its height, it was the curate who 
ran up last and hottest. 

“May I ha% p e one word, Mr. Archdeacon ?. 
1 can't find that boy anywhere !” 

“ God bless my soul! ” 

“ I fear, something has happened to him ; 
or he's run away to avoid going back to town. 
But we can't allow that ; he must be found. 1 ' 

** He must, indeed/' said the 
Archdeacon, looking at his watch ; 

41 but we must also catch our train. 

There is no other to-night I think 
the best thing will be for one of 
my sons—— ?5 

“If you will permit me, sir, I 
would much rather stay myself. I 
know this lad ; he has a peculiar 
disposition ; but I believe I can 
manage him. 1 should deem it 
such a kindness if you could spare 
me to find him and to bring him 
back* 1 ' 

So the brake waddled down the 
rough track, and Caradoc was left 
behind, waving back to the waving 
lads, and returning their cheers 
until the great trees swallowed 
them ; then he ran back into the 
selection, and mounted the Tar- 
peian Rock, which was its highest 
point 

The sun had long been among 
the trees, but then the trees were 
so tall It might be light for the 
better part of another hour. Caradoc stood 
on - the rock, the golden glare showing 
the day’s dust upon his black clothes, the 
day’s own coat of red upon his heated 
face; the prominent white teeth were parted, 
the prominent blue eves filled with anxiety 
and distress. And as he stood, the sounds 
of the bush, drowned all day long by those 
of a city, broke upon him for the first time: 
the whisper of leaves and grasses, the chit¬ 
chat of parakeets, the guffaw of a laughing 
jackass, the chirrup of locusts invisible, in¬ 
numerable. But of the sounds for which he 


listened—a timid hail—a swishing of the 
ferns- the breaking of a branch—not one 
fell upon his straining ear. 

It was his very first day in the bush : but 
he had met old bushmen in Melbourne, had 
visited them in the parish, and got on terms 
by a genuine eagerness to hear of the wilder¬ 
ness and all its ways. Now something that 
he had heard came back to him ; he was off 
the rock in an instant, and following the 
posts and rails that inclosed the Archdeacon’s 
twenty acres. If the fugitive had crossed 
the fence, he should find the place, the 
trail; but he never did ; nor was there need. 

From a brake of ferns two glittering eyes 
drew his; the green fronds rustled as in a 
sudden wind ; the hapless William was run 
to earth. 

“ Thank God ! ” gasped Caradoc, but with 
that cry his tone changed. “ Come out of it, 
you young idiot! What the 
mischief do you mean ? ” 
William showed his face 
—very brown and sullen, 


U CWK OUT OF IT* YOU YOUNG IDIOT T 


and his shoulders—round with shame. But 
the brake was breast-high, and he evinced no 
disposition to come out. 

“ Why did you do it ? ” cried the curate. 
“ Are you so frightened of cold water?” 

The dark head hung lower, and in the 
red-gold glare there was a sudden glitter of 
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tears, that fell like great diamonds upon the 
greater emeralds of the sunlit ferns, 

“Is there no manhood in you?” pursued 
Caradoe ; but even as he spoke the scorn fell 
out of his voice ; and the question, that had 
broken from him as a harsh taunt, died 
away a whispered question and nothing more. 

The answer was a wild covering of the hot, 
brown face by the tremulous, brown hands, 
a pitiful heaving of the high shoulders, and 
such a storm of sobbing as might have wrung 
a heart of stone* Caradoe stared and listened 
as though he had been stone all over. And 
the crimson killed the gold in the failing 
light; and it warmed the withering fingers, 
and what of the wet face they failed to hide, 
to the hue of burnished copper. 

“ So you have deceived me all these 
months ! ” 

He was kept so long waiting that he was 
forced to repeat the question. He repeated 
it in a sterner tone, of which he felt instantly 
ashamed; but even this only elicited a 
whisper, inaudible, incoherent, 

“ I can't hear,” said Caradoe, gently ; “ Tm 
sorry. Til come nearer.” 

“It was all the old man,” the girl’s voice 
whispered. “He didn't care so long’s I 
brought something home . . . there were 
worse ways ... he didn't care ! ” 

“You shall never go back to him,” said 
Caradoe, a tremor in his own firm voice. 

“ That was what I meant. That's why I 
bolted—that and——” 


“ I know. Know, by George ? I under¬ 
stand—everything ! n 

" What do you think you understand ? ” 
And at last the brown eyes met his, 
drowned in their shame, but so keenly 
inquisitive, that, to the male mind, their look 
was a confirmation in itself. 

“ I understand,” he said, “why I T ve liked 
you so much in spite of your unmanliness. 

It was because of it - all the time ! ” 

“ But you won't like me any more 1" 

“ Won’t 1 ? ” And the bracken broke 
before his stride — broke louder than his 
hurried whispered words. 

“ What are you givin’ us ? ” There spoke 
the larrikin of old days. “ It ain't true ! ” 

“ But it is; it must have been true all 
along, without my knowing it, I swear it is 
now,” 

“ It'll dish you up ! ” 

“I don't think it, The Archdeacon will 
forgive me; he's a man himself, the most 
sympathetic of men. Besides, I needn't go 
back to him; there are other fields. But— 
you ? Is it—isn't it—true of you ? ” 

The answer came with the last red beams 
of the dying day, in the first hush of the 
twilight forest— 

“ My word ! ” 

And now all that remains of that romance 
is a genial rector in the Old Country, with a 
wife who is not the less popular for being con¬ 
sidered just a little colonial by the county. 
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NOTE, — Under this title we intend printing a series of perfectly authentic anecdotes of animal life+ 
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numbers * While the stories themselves will be matters of /act, it must be understood that the artist will 
treat the subject with freedom and fancy, more with a view to an amusing commentary than to a mere 
representation of the occurrence. 



HIS is a story of chivalry on the 
part of an old rooster, repaid by 
the lifelong affection of an old 
Cochin hen. 

These birds, with a number of 
other hens and one young cockerel, were the 
property of Mr, Shepherd, the artist. The 
old Cochin hen was called “Granny,” and 
for long was chief of all the hens in Mr. 
Shepherd's stable-yard; till at last she met 
with an accident The master was setting out 
for a ride, and, as usual, all the fowls in the yard 
crowded about his mare's feet as he mounted, 
liut this time the mare made an unlucky step, 
and brought her hoof down on poor old 
Granny's foot. After that she was always lame. 

Now, it is a melancholy fact, but a fact 
nevertheless, that in the animal world the 
weak and the helpless receive little mercy 
from their fellows. No sooner was the 
old hen rendered incapable of defend¬ 
ing herself than her life became a misery 


in consequence of the abominable treat¬ 
ment of all the other hens. From ffr^t 
place among them, she at once fell to last, 
and was the butt and peeking-block of the 
whole crowd. The other hens would sur¬ 
round the poor old thing and peck her 
unmercifully, drive her from her food, and 
generally make her miserable, the loutish 
young cockerel looking on and rather enjoy¬ 
ing the fun, till the old cock came by. He, 
however, would instantly stalk in to the 
rescue, driving the persecutors away in a 
clucking mob. So things went for long, 
the old cock being Granny's one con¬ 
stant friend and protector; till at last 
the cock himself fell iEL Then it was 
Granny's turn. She kept by him through it 
all, tending him and bringing him food, 
while the other hens disregarded the king of 
the yard altogether, and looked after them¬ 
selves, And at last, when the old cock was 
found lying dead, there was poor old Granny, 
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nestling close down by his side, forlorn and young cockerel, now chief of the yard, 
grief-stricken, but faithful to the end, and lorded it in mighty style, the other hens 



refusing to leave the corpse, notwithstanding following him admiringly, altogether forgetful 
all inducements. Meanwhile, the loutish of the dead master. 
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HIS pug was the property of Mrs. 
Rowe, living at the time at West 
Hill, Putney. “Suto” was his 
name, and he was the greediest of 
all pugs, and one of the most 
conceited. The sight of any living thing 
eating {except himself) was agony insupport¬ 
able for Suto, A large raven was kept in a 



cage in the garden—a raven gifted with all 
his share of the sardonic cunning and love 
of mischief peculiar to his kind—perhaps, 
indeed, he had rather more than other 
ravens. The greedy pug became the daily butt 
of his malicious humour. Indeed, it seemed 
that the raven needed some sort of mis¬ 
chievous excitement to stimulate his appetite, 
and was always disinclined to eat till it 
had tormented the pug. 



41 Util BUT THE SUKLLl* 
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11 THERE— I CAN'T HELP IT— 




Daily, at three o'clock, the raven was given 
a lump of steak, and Suto would always be 
hovering about at the time—he hovered near 
everything eatable. The raven knew his 
shameful greediness, and made fine sport of 


plunged at the wires in a mad attempt to 
snatch the meat. Of course, the thing was 
hopeless—his blunt nose could never pene¬ 
trate the wire-netting. But ike raven's beak 
could! Instantly the bird would swoop on 




I MUST—'* 


it At first Suto, though in torments of glut¬ 
tony, would feign indifference* The raven 
would put the steak close against the wires, 
and Suto's agony would get past bearing. 
Then the raven retired with a chuckle* At 
this all Suto’s self-control was gone, and he 



him, and drive iti one on that greedy pug's 
nose* With that, Suto would hurl him¬ 
self furiously at the raven—hopelessly ever, 
for he could never touch the tormentor. 
The tormentor, in fact, danced and jumped 
in an ecstasy of delight, driving in dig 
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after dig at the dog’s unhappy counten- happen every time; but his master-passion 
ance, and getting well home at every of gluttony was too strong for him — 



KETREAT. 



dig; till at last poor 
and beaten* Then 
and content, 
his appetite well 
whetted, swallowed 
his steak at one 
gulp, while Suto 
hid behind a tree 
or anything else 
opaque, that he 
might not have the 
pain of witnessing 
the operation* Day 
after day the per¬ 
formance was re¬ 
peated in every 
detail, and the 
dog must have 
known what would 


Suto retired, pecked 
the raven, happy 


he could 
that meat 


not keep his nose away from 


'OH, WHAT AGONY ! BUT 1 WON'T SEE IT ! 
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The Looting of the Convoy. 


By Walter Wood, 


HERE are some things,” said 
the captain, “ which a soldier 
may value even more than 
life itself; and one of them 
is the discharge to the very 
letter of the trust which has 
been reposed in him by a superior officer.” 

The subaltern robed a fresh cigarette with 
his fingers, and stuck it between his teeth at 
an angle which made it like a tiny flag-staff. 

“ You haven't been in charge of a convoy 
before, have you ? ” asked the subaltern, 
“No,” responded Malcolm, “and that’s 
why 1 feel the responsibility and honour of it 
so keenly- You know that the very greatest 
care is shown in choosing officers for the com¬ 
mand of the convoys down the pass; and 1 am 
very proud, indeed, at the confidence which 
the General has 
reposed in me,” 

“ Sort of makes 
you fed a man,” 
said Duncan, “ I 
know the sensation 
—I had it when I 
first appeared in my 
kilt. I thought the 
heart of the world 
stood still for the 
occasion.” 

“Don't be idiotic, 

Duncan,” said the 
captain, shortly, 

“ It's gospel, or I 
shouldn’t mention 
it to you, especially 
as you’re such a ^ 
one for facts* Fm v 
sure that your own 
sensations now are 
equal to my own 
were when, as I 
say, I first appeared 
in- 

M Really,” inter¬ 
rupted the senior, 
impatiently, “ you 
do at times make 
the most absurd 


“But it’s honourable—it’s the tartan,” pro¬ 
tested Duncan, greatly enjoying this unex¬ 
pected chance of exasperating his dearest 
friend, “ Lord ! ” he added, with mock 
dismay. “ You don’t mean to say you’re 
turning traitor to the cause of the kik and 
the bonnet ? ” 

“ I never suggested it,” said the captain, in 
great haste, and very gravely. He was a 
sober, steady Scotchman of strong Presby¬ 
terian tendencies, and held such levity as 
Duncan’s in horror, 

“Why,” continued Duncan, “you’ll be 
false to the nickname and the march next. 
What should we be without our * Dirty 
Knees 5 and ‘Come to me, and I will 
give you flesh 1 ? You might as well 
put us into trousers at once,” 

“You wilfully 
misunderstand me,” 
said Malcolm, “No 
man believes more 
in the regiment and 
its traditions and 
rights than I do, 
and no man tries 
more to uphold 
them,” 

Duncan gave a 
shout of laughter, 
which rang down the 
pass, “ How easy 
it is to rag you,” he 
said, “ And what a 
temptation ! Who 
could stand against 
it?” 

“ Silence there,” 
ordered the captain, 
as the men’s laugh 
rang out also. They 
had no clear per¬ 
ception of what 
they were amused 
at, but the sub¬ 
altern seemed to 
be tickled, and, 
being very sympa¬ 
thetic, they rejoiced 
with him* 


comparisons. 


'don't he ipiotic, puncan,’ said the captain, shortly.** 
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A colour-sergeant of the party, who had 
laughed louder than any one of the rest, on 
the strength of being a remote member of 
the subaltern’s clan, became wooden-visaged 
on hearing the captain’s order, and repeated 
it with the additional request that the men 
should stop their “ daft blether ” generally. 

“ You are demoralizing the convoy,” said 
the captain, severely. “ This is hardly the 
place for joking. We’re in the land of the 
enemy, and no man knows when he may be 
cut off. I wonder how people can laugh 
and make fun in these gloomy hills. It isn’t 
in keeping with the spirit of the place.” 

“By Jove,” grumbled the somewhat sub-, 
dued subaltern, “ it would be a dreary region 
if we couldn’t venture on a joke sometimes. 
Those who brought you up didn’t give you 
much elastic on the Sabbath.” 

The captain marched on in dignified 
silence, scorning to take notice of Duncan’s 
method of expressing himself, and for some 
time the kilts swayed monotonously, and 
brown, bare knees peeped out from them as 
the men toiled along the narrow, dangerous 
mountain pathway. 

“ We are,” said the captain, after a pause, 
“ in a region which may be said to live with 
danger. We are in an out-of-the way spot in 
a very dangerous pass, and liable at any 
time to attack from a strong, relentless tribe. 
A convoy like this, remember, is worth 
much in the way of loot to the hillmen, 
carrying, as we do, stores and ammunition. 
It was about here that a convoy of laden 
mules, under a British officer, escorted by 
only a dozen native soldiers, was cut to 
pieces. Every soldier and muleteer was put 
to the knife, and the officer, rather than run 
for it, and save his own life, as he could have 
done, died fighting and trying to protect the 
wounded. You remember the incident ? ” 

The subaltern nodded. “ It seems to me,” 
he said, “ that the chap oughtn’t to have 
been sent with a mere handful of men on 
an errand like that—and the men natives, 
too. Now, if they’d been a dozen of 
Ours-” 

“ It would have been better,” Malcolm 
interrupted, graciously; “ but the natives 
fought like men to the end.” 

“ I wonder what would happen if we were 
put in the same boat ? ” said Duncan, question¬ 
ing^. 

“ The same thing,” replied the captain. 

“ Meaning ? ” queried the subaltern. 

“ That if we were attacked we should 
stand by the stores and ammunition.” 

“ And each other?” 
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“That goes without saying.” 

“ You’re a proper one forgoing baldheaded 
for duty,” said Duncan, admiringly. “ You 
couldn’t make it clearer to a fellow if you put 
a nail in his head, and hammered it.” 

“ That would let sense out, instead of 
driving it in,” rejoined the captain, almost 
with a laugh. “ But,” he added, repressing 
any suspicion of levity, “ this is no place for 
merriment. Don’t these hills remind you of 
the Highlands ? ” 

“They’re quite as dismal, if that’s what 
you mean,” said the subaltern. “And they’ve 
got another resemblance—they’re infested by 
clansmen. I suppose that when we’ve quite 
civilized them they’ll swarm with illicit 
w’hisky-stills.” 

There was a gruff laugh from the rear of 
the officers, a laugh which showed that the 
conversation was being followed with admir¬ 
ing attention by the sergeant and the men. 

“ More than one of these fellows have 
been there, evidently,” continued the sub¬ 
altern, in a low voice, regardless of Malcolm’s 
reproving look. “ And still would go, I 
suppose. I’ll warrant a few of them would 
like to undertake a bit of good mission art¬ 
work of that sort. Why not? There are 
worse things than the barley bree. And 
think, as a good Scot, of the profit of it.” 

As he spoke they got out of the foot of 
the pass and emerged, in a straggling little 
column, upon a small plain. 

The last mule had left the shelter of the 
rocky path, and every animal and man was 
in the open, when a shot was heard, and 
looking at the side of the hill at his right, 
the captain saw a puff of smoke. The little 
cloud rose as he gazed, a cloud in which he 
saw a tiny tongue of fire. A second later he 
heard the crack of the jezail. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed Malcolm. 

“ Loot! ” said the subaltern. “ That’s the 
meaning of it. And this, in view of the fact 
that only a week ago two hillmen were 
hanged for attacking an escort. It shows 
how little they care for the moral of lessons, 
even when they’re taught by the British 
Army. Now I’ve done chattering. Com¬ 
mand me.” 

“ You shall have the post of honour,” said 
the captain, quickly, but coolly. “ Take Mill 
and half the men to the rear, and cover the 
convoy. Keep well in the middle of the 
plain. And whatever you do, see that no 
ammunition is left, or any wounded. If any 
of us are killed—then it can’t matter.” 

The subaltern, Colour-Sergeant Mill, and 
half the small force hurried smartly to the 
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rear, and the muleteers thrashed their hardy 
little beasts on. 

Meanwhile, shots rang from the hills on 
each side of the convoy. They were few and 
scattered at first, and came from unseen 
marksmen, but soon there was a rousing rattle 
in the valley, and a ceaseless fusillade, 

A mule laden with stores, near the head of 
the convoy, was shot by a slug through the 
forelegs. He stumbled and rolled over, then 
struggled upon his knees and rolled over 
again. 

“ Leave him!” shouted Malcolm, “ and 
never mind the stores,” 

A moment later another mule went down, 
shot through the head. 

This carried ammuni¬ 
tion, and in obedience 
to Malcolm's orders 
the burden was trans¬ 
ferred to another 
animal similarly laden. 

“Push on ahead 
there! 13 shouted the 
captain, but the mule¬ 
teers required no goad¬ 
ing, They knew what 
fate awaited them if 
they fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

“ Don’t waste a 
shot,” cried Malcolm, 
as his own men, follow¬ 
ing the lead of the 
rear-guard, blazed at 
the spurts of fire among 
the rocks. 

A private near him 
gave a loud cry, and 
fell upon his face. 

The captain raised his 
head, and saw that a 
bullet had entered the 
brain. 

“ Push on ! ” he shouted, letting the poor 
clay fall, and with a great pity surging up 
within him. ** Remember that we are only 
three miles off the camp. Push on ! ” 

The mules trotted on across the plain, and 
the men kept well alongside. Duncan, the 
colour sergeant, and the rest o^ the rear guard 
followed rather more slowly. 

“ Push on ! 11 was the commander's order, 
and the stern necessity of obeying it was 
borne upon those who remained unhurt. 
Bullets pinged about the convoy, and knocked 
down here and there a man and beast. If 
the soldier lived he was put upon a mule; 
if dead, they left him where he fell, though 
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Malcolm, knowing what must follow from 
the hillmen’s knives, yearned as much to 
carry them with him as if they still had 
breath. If the mule carried stores, both were 
left, but ammunition was transferred, in 
obedience to the captain's will Come what 
may, Malcolm vowed that such a deadly aid 
should not fall into the power of the enemy. 
Every bullet might mean a countryman’s life 
later, for he knew, as well as his people knew, 
that amongst the clans were those who had 
the guns for which these very cartridges were 
made. 

** Push on ! ” he cried once more, casting 
an anxious look to see how Duncan and the 
rear - guard fared. So 
far as he could tell, 
the subaltern, the 
colour - sergeant, and 


and we ran get over 
the ground faster than they can.” 

“ I’ve toppled an ugly nigger over, sir,” said 
a bronzed, sturdy private named Gladwin, 
who had halted for an instant to fire a shot. 

“ He came a mucker from a ledge a hundred 
feet up. He’ll shoot slugs no more.” 

“ Pot as hard as you like when the chance 
comes,” said Malcolm; “ but don’t forget 
what we’ve to do. Push on ! ” 

u It’s a rum sort of order, an’ not in the 
Drill Book,” said Gladwin to a comrade. 

“ But even the very mules seem to under¬ 
stand it. Push on—yes, by George, well 
have to, if the niggers all get along like 
that. Look!” 
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'A PRIVATE NEAR HIM GAVE A LOUJl CRV, AND 
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the men were yet un¬ 
injured, or at any rate 
not so severely wounded 
that they could not fight 
and retire together. 

A bullet struck the 
captain in the ankle. 
“ Push on, men ! ” he 
cried, conquering his 
pain, and hobbling 
over the rough and 
rocky ground. 

Another shot laid a 
muleteer at his feet. 
“He’s dead, or 1 
wouldn’t leave him,” 
he shouted, for the 
encouragement of the 
rest “ Push on, and 
through the little pass 
there, before the hill- 
men cut us off. God 
helps those who 
help themselves, 
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He pointed to a narrow, straight ledge of 
rock, along which a line of men was gliding. 
The first was already preparing to descend at 
a point which would enable him to reach the 
ground and get in front of the convoy before 
it entered the narrow gorge leading to the 
vale beyond, in which the head-quarters camp 
was pitched, 

“ Push on ! ” shouted the captain, u before 
he gets to the ground and the others follow*” 
“ I know a good trick, sir, if you 1 !! let me 
stop a bit an 1 play it, 5 ’ said Private Gladwin. 

“What is it?” demanded Malcolm, 
hobbling on. “Get ahead there! Don't 
stop, at your peril I ” 

“This, sir,” shouted Gladwin, exultantly; 
“ but I want another rifle to do it properly. 
The player of this game has to be sort of 
N fed," 

He crouched behind a little loose rock 
near him, and sheltering himself carefully, 
presented his rifle deliberately at 
the leading hillman, and fired. 

The target toppled over and 
bounded down the hillside, 

( dad win's ri fie crack led 
and the bullet 
claimed its man* 

A third hissed 
from the muzzle, 
and the unerring 
marksman 
brought his 
quarry down. 

“ Pm a proper 
sort of rear-guard 
for you," shouted 
Gladwin* “Can 
you trust yourself 
to shove on, sir* 
an 1 leave ’em to 
me till Mr. Dun¬ 
can comes up ?” 

li y way of 
answer the 

captain roared, ^ \ 

“ Push on, we’re sure to do it 
now* They’ll never live on that 
ledge. You, Mark, and I will 
lie down with Gladwin and shoot 
them as they run.” « THA , 

“ It’s a jolly game of pick 
and choose,” said Gladwin. “'Phis 
is where the magazine comes in handy. 
Crumbs ! They Ye firm* like a pepper-castor ! 
Watch ! ” 

He put his helmet on his bayonet-point, 
and stuck it cautiously above the rock. 
Instantly a little shower of bullets flattened 


themselves against the stone. The helmet 
was riddled, and the hackle was shot away. 
“That’s a trophy to show,” said Gladwin, 
laughingly* “Only even my head isn't 
thick enough to make anybody believe that 
I wore it when the shots came,” 

“ Keep under shelter,” cried Malcolm, 
warningly. 

“We’ve ragged 'em, it’s true,” said Glad¬ 
win. “ Lead's cheap to-day.” 

He presented cautiously, and picked 
another man off, 

“That's settled 'em—they've turned tail l 
Hooray ! ” 

He jumped up and blazed at the line, 
which was now’ hurrying back to better 
shelter, and abandoning the attempt to 
annihilate the head of the convoy and inter¬ 
cept the passage to the camp. 

The head of the convoy staggered on 
towards the mouth of the gorge, and 


again 
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hurried through 
it into the vale 
beyond. 

A tall High¬ 
lander, one Max¬ 
well, headed it, 
and took unto 
himself the command. “ You rush on 
to camp, thin J un—you ought to be able 
to cut it, judgin' from the way you've 
legged it so far—an' tell 'em we want a 
troop o’ cavalry.” 

He addressed a dazed muleteer, and, so 
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that the man might collect his wits, struck 
him with a great fist in the back and sent 
him reeling over the plain in the right 
direction. 

“Push on ! n roared the Highlander. 
“ Captain’s orders ! ” 

In a sort of frenzy he seized each muleteer 
as he emerged from the gorge, and smote 
him as he had smitten the first, who was now 
tearing towards the still, white tents, feeling 
very much more comfortable than he had 
been when under fire. By way of further 
encouragement, Maxwell gave each passing 
mule a resounding slap. 

* There was a break in the progress of the 
convoy, Maxwell’s vigour having got the 
head in advance of the tail He turned 
back into *the gorge to hurry on and help 
the rear, and as he did so the last of the 
string of hillmen that Gladwin had 
shot rolled down to his feet. 

“That settles t lie ledge 
dodge ! ” he exclaimed* “ I hope 
it’s the last of a bad lot—the 
murdering, looting thieves !' 

He looked up the hillside and 
saw that the line of demoralized 
clansmen had turned and w'as 
hurrying back to join in a last 
desperate assault upon the rear¬ 
guard. 

“ Head part safely through, 
sir,” reported Maxwell “ I’ll go 
and help to get the tail on.” 

He dashed towards the rear as 
if he might have been taking 
part in some exhilarating game, 
and did with the muleteers and 
mules there as he had done with 
those who were now T on the safe 
side of the valley. 

“ A queer show, upon my 
word!” said Duncan, with a 
faugh, as Maxw'ell thumped the 
beasts and the drivers. “Til 
give you the finest bottle of 
Scotch you ever tasted when we 
get out of this.” 

“That’s something to work 
for ! 31 shouted Maxwell “ Here, 
laddie, no living men are 
going to be left behind while 
Donald Maxwell stands on two undamaged 
legs! 33 

Ho seized a comrade who had been shot 
in the leg and had stumbled, hoisted him 
upon his broad shoulders, and began to walk 
off with him. 

“ I double my offer* It’ll be two bottles ! ” 


said Duncan, with a fierce admiration burn¬ 
ing within him. “ Here, give me your rifle.” 
He ran up and took the weapon. 

By this time they were at the rock behind 
w hich the captain, Gladwin, and Mark had 
sheltered. The privates w*ere standing, hut 
Malcolm remained in his lying posture* 

“ Hurt ? ” asked Duncan, anxiously, for by 
this time the hillmen were working fiercely 
up. 

“A bit,” responded Malcolm, bravely* 
He tried to rise, but fell to the ground, 



groaning, 

himself. 
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spite of 
It’s no 
use,” he said, “ I can't 
walk. You’ll have 
to leave me to take 
my chance. Thank 
God, the convoy is all right 
now. ” 

The subaltern opened wide 
his eyes in anger. u Leave 
you ! 33 he echoed. “ Not if 
you deliberately ordered it, 
and the men heard you ; and 
not if ten thousand of these 
blood - stained brutes came 
upon us. Not me! Here, 
we can't afford to leave it — 
grip that ! 31 he ordered, in tones that left 
no opening or question. 

He thrust the rifle into the captain's hand, 
and put a strong arm around his waist, 
“ Now', just you hop as best you can on the 
one leg.” 

The captain obeyed* It was almost absurd, 
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but they were not able just then to appreciate 
the humour of it, 

“If you'll push on, sir,” said Gladwin* 
“me an’ the others 'll keep 'em back. We 
can easily do it. I never was in such fine 
form. This sort o* thing’s a treat, after 
foragin’ an' guardin’ lines o 7 communication.” 

“Come, we must,” said Duncan, seeing 
that Malcolm hesitated, and so that the 
captain might have no chance to answer in 
the negative, he hurried him over the rough 
ground, regardless, for the moment, even of 
his wounded ankle* 

“The stores will keep them back a bit,” 
said Duncan. “ See how they’re scrambling 
and worrying each other to get them* They'll 
have a bit of loot, after all/" 

“ But precious little, sir,” said Gladwin, 
reloading his magazine. “ I hear cavalry* 


Just listen to the poundin’ o' the hoofs on 
the rocks* That’s what I call music.” 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed the captain, 
fervently. 

“Lookout!” cried Gladwin* “Give’em 
a fair field.” 

There was a roar and rush or horsemen 
through the gorge and across the plain, the 
glitter of sun on steel, and the shout of 
excited men as a troop of lancers swept past. 

“Just in time!” sang out the leader of 
the troop as he rushed on at the head, 
waving his sword. “ Thanks for giving us a 
chance like this,” 

“ It'll be like playin' polo/' opined Glad- 
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win. “Lord, how they'll scatter ’em and 
pick 'em out of the holes with the lances ! 
It's a time like this that makes a chap feel 
that the horseman is nearly as good as the 
kilted man*” 

He fired two or three parting shots, and 
then ordered his rifle with the air of a man 
who had done his duty, 

“ We can stay here safely now,” said 
Malcolm, “ Thanks, old fellow. I don't 
know that we need be ashamed of the affair. 
I've acted up to niy ethics.” 

“The affair will be hard to beat in this 
little war, anyhow,” answered Duncan. “ But 
what would you have done, suppose things 
hadn’t turned out so well? How would you 
have prevented the ammunition from getting 
into their hands?” 

“ I had arranged all that—I should 
have blown k up.” 

Duncan gazed 
admiringly. “ And 
ourselves with it, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Well, we should 
have taken the risk.” 

“ Which is more 
than an insurance 
office would have 
cared to do,” said the 
subaltern. “ Good 
old ethics* But what 
a plan — now, I 
should never have 
thought of that, al¬ 
though, mind you, 1 
should prefer to keep 
my skin as it is; and 
blowing up wouldn't 
have allowed me.” 

“It’s a good finish. 
They're coming 
back* Ah! I’m 
glad they’re bring¬ 
ing our poor fellows in with them.” 

“ They didn't give us a chance,” growled 
the troop-leader, as he rode up* “Scurried 
off like rabbits—wouldn't face the lances. Hut 
they got a bit of loot. Never mind, they’ve 
paid for it. 'lake my saddle—I’ll walk,” 

He dismounted, and helped the unwilling 
and protesting Malcolm to take his seat. 

They walked back, lancers and Highlanders 
together, and men cheered them enthusiasti¬ 
cally as they approached the camp. 

But when they saw what lay across some 
of the saddles the huzzas died away, and 
some of those who cheered the loudest 
turned their heads aside, 
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A Hundred Years Ago . 

By Alfred Whitman, 

[ With Illustrations from Old Prints. ] 


F one wished to express the 
condition of affairs in England 
during the twelve months of 
the year 1798 by one word, 
the word selected would prob¬ 
ably be—unrest. What with 
the continuation of that terrible and lasting 
struggle for supremacy between this country 
and our neighbour, France; the financial 
difficulties within our own borders, and the 
disastrous revolution in the sister kingdom 
of Ireland, the people were kept in constant 
suspense, fearing lest enemies should present 


made for a descent upon our shores, and the 
first illustration (engraved from the model 
presented to the French Directory) shows us 
the Great Raft that was building there to 
form part of the expedition, 

This leviathan was to be nearly half a mile 
long, and it was to cany a complete equip¬ 
ment of men and materiel Like a residential 
flat, it was to be “ self-contained/’ An 
English seaman, returning from the coast of 
France, reported : “A kind of flotilla is being 
built, constructed of nine old ships, lashed 
together with cables, covered with a platform, 




THE CHEAT HAFT FOR THE INVASION OF ENGLAND, AUGUST, 1798* 


themselves from even the most unexpected 
quarters, a condition that was intensified by 
the slow rate of transmitting news. 

The hatred engendered by war was heartily 
reciprocated between England and France, 
and while we were making every effort 
to resist invasion, the Paris paper LEcha 
tells us, “Thirty ships of the line, nearly 
ready for use, are now in the road and port 
of Brest, A few months longer and England 
must be undone.” It was at Brest that the 

greatest naval and military preparations were 
Vol. *vL—91, 


on which is a raised battery to be mounted 
with 500 cannon and to carry 20,000 men. 
There are to be steam-engines to propel it, 
with wheels to go in the water.” Another 
seaman, v'ho had escaped from Brest, after 
working on the raft for six weeks at the 
beginning of the year, told a similar story. 

To find adequate means in this country 
to supply the great demands on the British 
war-chest was a constant source of anxiety to 
Ministers, and it was a most difficult task 

to devise schemes to replenish the exchequer. 
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Early in rjgS the people came voluntarily to 
the aid of the Government, and offered con¬ 
tributions to swell the public purse. The 
subscription books were opened at the Bank 
of England in January, but at the commence¬ 
ment great timidity was experienced by the 
public, and on the first day not a penny was 
subscribed. Matters, however, impro% r ed 
later, the King gave ^20,000, and societies, 


It was in 1798 that the well-known duel 
between William Pitt and George Tierney 
took place. Tierney was an Opposition 
man, who employed his talents in worrying 
Ministers; and the immediate trouble arose 
over the Bill for manning the Navy. Tierney 
played his usual heckling game, and brought 
down Pitt's wrath upon him ; and among 
others who took part in the discussion that 



TH£ DUEL BETWEEN WILLIAM PITT, M.F*, AND GEORGE TIERNEY, M.P,, MAY 37* 179&* 


companies, and wealthy individuals con¬ 
tributed large sums. 

On February 10th a great City meeting 
was held on the hustings at the Royal 
Exchange, which brought in nearly ^47,000. 
Among the contributors at this meeting was 
“ a young gentleman about eleven years old, 
who insisted on emptying his purse, the 
contents of which amounted to £1 8s. 3d., 
all in new silver, apparently the fruits of 
juvenile economy.” By August 13th the 
grand total of the fund had reached over 
two millions and a half. It is curious to 
note that, during this trying financial year, 
Drury Dine had a record season; the pro¬ 
prietors of Vauxhall Gardens and the Hay- 
market Theatre were well satisfied with their 
results; while Kemble's “ theatrical excursion” 
was most successful “ both in fame and 
emolument.” 


followed was Sir Matthew White Ridley! 
An explanation from Pitt was asked for and 
refused, with the result that the Prime 
Minister and Tierney met at a distance of 
twelve paces on Putney Heath, on Sunday, 
May 27th, the eve of Pitt’s thirty-ninth 
birthday. The opponents harmlessly fired 
a couple of shots apiece, Pitt at the second 
venture discharging his pistol into the air. 
This duel was the cause of much lam¬ 
pooning, and we give Gillray’s caricature 
upon the event. 

Besides matters of war, affairs of peace 
found the ear of the House of Commons 
during this year of grace, and William Wil- 
hcrforce was prosecuting his efforts for the 
liberation of the slave. The Times for January 
39th had quoted the following New York 
advertisement: " For Sale. A healthy Negro 
Wench, sixteen years old. She is capable of 
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all kinds of work, and will be sold cheap for 
cash, or will be exchanged for a fashionable 
riding-chair or merchandise, as the owner is 
leaving the State. Apply from 8 to 9 a.m., 
or from 3 to 4 p,m.” With a condition 
of affairs thus revealed, one can well 
understand Wilberforce’s desire for abolition. 
On April 4th he brought forward a motion 
which was supported by Canning, and in a 
House of 170 members was lost by only four 
votes. Though this motion was defeated, the 
year saw some slight modifications in the laws 
relating to slaves. 

The three following items will appear of 
interest in the year just closing, as illustrating 
the welbworn adage that history repeats itself. 
April 5th: “The Prince of Wales has been 
confined since Monday at Carlton House 
with a sprained ankle occasioned by his foot 
accidentally slipping in coming downstairs .” 
Sticklers for exactness will complain that the 
inju^ was to the ankle and not to the knee. 
Well, this discrepancy was made good by his 
youngest sister, the Princess Amelia, whose 
knee gave her much trouble during several 
months, and of whom, under date August 
3rd, when she was leaving for the seaside, 
we read : “ Princess Amelia did not reach 
Worthing till 10.40 last night There were 
repeated stoppages on the road on account 
of so much pain in the knee.” 

In these days of vaccination controversy, 
it is interesting to recall that in 1798 the 


Prince of Wales’s daughter was inoculated for 
the small-pox. The operation was performed 
on Saturday, April 14th. On the 28th, “the 
disorder is getting near the height,” May 1st: 
“ The Princess Charlotte has been blind 
since Sunday with the small-pox.” On May 
3rd she was past danger, “ and in the 
fairest way of recovering.” 

The last of the three items reminds us 
of recent Church troubles. In March at a 
church in Scarborough a cavalry captain, as 
a protest, ordered the trumpeters “ to sound 
the regiment out of church,” an order “ to 
which military obedience was duly paid.” 
The result was a lawsuit: damages claimed, 
^10,000; damages awarded, one shilling. 

The great event, however, that touched 
Englishmen to the quick was the terrible 
Irish Rebellion ; but the limits of the pre¬ 
sent article forbid details. It is agreed that 
from even the time of William IIL's 
conquest the island had been sadly neglected ; 
and by 1798 discontent was finding practical 
expression, and the United Irishmen were 
preparing for an insurrection and sending 
overtures to the French Directory for assist¬ 
ance in the establishment of an Irish Republic. 
The month of May witnessed a treason trial 
of several prominent Irishmen, including 
Arthur O'Connor, at Maidstone, and in this 
same month the general rising took place. 
The country round Dublin, and the south¬ 
east portion of the island, formed the prin- 
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cipal theatres of rebellion, and battles of the 
fiercest were waged, victory favouring some¬ 
times one side and sometimes the other* 

Thj illustration at the bottom of 
the preceding page depicts the scene 
on the road between London and Ports¬ 
mouth on June loth, when nearly 2,000 
soldiers left the Metropolis fn all kinds of 
private* hackney, and stage coaches, lent by 
their owners, and, covering the seventy-four 
miles in ten hours, began to embark at Ports¬ 
mouth the same afternoon, and sailed for 
Ireland to assist in quelling the rebellion* 
The insurrection extended northwards to 
Ulster* When at last the rebellion was sub¬ 


hands of the English. The battle is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, which has 
an added interest tn that the sixth vessel, count¬ 
ing from the left, the one in the distance, is 
Nelson's old ship, the Foudroyani , which went 
to pieces off Blackpool only a few months ago. 

The demands that were made upon our 
military' and naval resources, and the continual 
drafting of men beyond our shores, provoked 
quite a wave of patriotic feeling throughout 
this country; and besides the generous 
voluntary* contributions for national purposes, 
the year 1798 is famous for the great impetus 
that was given to the Volunteer movement 
Armed associations were formed in all parts 



DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH FLEET OFF THE COAST OF DONEGAL, OCTUttEft |J r 1798. 


dued it was found that altogether some 30,000 
lives had been sacrificed, while property to 
an enormous value was lost. The French, 
whose ends in regard to the rising were not the 
same as those of the United Irishmen, and 
who were anxious rather to subjugate Ireland 
for purposes of their own, made a feeble 
attempt at invasion on the north-west of 
the island in August, which was speedily 
overcome, and on October 12th Sir John 
Warren with a squadron encountered a 
fleet of nine French ships with troops, 
stores, and ammunition off Donegal, and 
inflicted such a decided defeat, that no fewer 
than seven ships of the flotilla fell into the 


of England (the Duke of Bedford, during 
one of the weeks of June, raised a corps of 
nearly a thousand men in Devonshire), while 
in London each ward of the City had its own 
association, as well as each outlying district 
from Wapping to Wandsworth. Drillings in 
open spaces, field-days in the parks, and 
church parades were of constant occurrence, 
and the next illustration portrays the 
presentation of colours to the Isle of Wight 
Volunteers at Carisbrooke Castle on Mid¬ 
summer Day by Lord Bolton, the governor 
of the island. The illustration at the bottom 
of the next page shows us the Covent 
Garden Volunteer. 
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Turning aside for a moment to less 
momentous matters, we notice one or two 
items that possess an amount of interest. 
The year under review saw the invention 
of the admirable and 
much - employed art 
of lithography by 
Aloys Senefelder, the 
Austrian, who was 
born at Prague* Our 
very old friend Isaac 
Ingall, whose portrait 
we gave two years 
ago, breathed his last 
on April 4th, when 
almost 120 years of 
age ! In August we 
read that the dreaded 
influenza was playing 
havoc among the 
horses, although 11 we 
are happy to find it 
has rarely proved 
fatal, which is a fortu¬ 
nate circumstance, as 
no distemper has ever 
been so literally epi¬ 
demical" In Feb¬ 
ruary “a fellow had 
the audacity” to 
clamber up the statue 
of Charles I* at Char¬ 
ing Cross, and taking 
the sword from its 


place, to point it in the monarch’s mouth 
and there to leave it. In November, 1,272 
packs of cards, fraudulently left unstamped, 
were publicly burnt in the High Street of 

Shorehairu At the 
end of September a 
cricket match for a 
hundred guineas was 
played between Notts 
and Yorks, when the 
former won <( by five 
notches,” On Sep¬ 
tember 11th the 
Figh t i ng Timiraire , 
immortalized in the 
painting hy Turner, 
was launched from 
Chatham I )ockyard. 
These are a few of 
the many interesting 
items one discovers 
among the records of 
the year ; but the 
above must suffice, 
for the mention of 
the Timeraire calls us 
off to the Battle of 
the Nile, which was 
fought on the 1st of 
August. 

Though the French 
efforts to subjugate 
Ireland were ineffec¬ 
tual, and though the 
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hopes of a successful descent upon England 
were becoming remote, the ardent desire and 
determined struggle to gain supremacy over 
this country were none the less pronounced. 
To prosecute their designs, the French Direc¬ 
tory, at the suggestion of Napoleon, decided 
to turn their attention towards Egypt and 
the East in order to check our widening 
influence, and on May 19th Napoleon, with 
a fleet of forty-four sail, nearly 200 transports, 
and about 20,000 men, sailed from Toulon 
en route for Alexandria. Admiral St. Vincent, 
off Cadiz, deputed Nelson to pursue Napo¬ 
leon with a force augmented to about fourteen 
ships of the line, giving him a free hand in his 
movements and action* Nelson was delighted 
at the chance of revenging himself for the 
loss of his eye* 

Then followed the most desperate game 
of hide-and-seek of which we have record. 
When the French left Toulon, Nelson was 
at Sardinia; and upon receiving his orders 
and reinforcements, he sailed first towards 
Naples, when he learnt that Napoleon had 
gone to Malta* He hurried south, only 
to find that the French had seized the island 
and departed towards the east. Rightly con¬ 
jecturing that Napoleon was making for 
Alexandria, Nelson followed, but on arriving 
found the French army had landed, while 
the navy had left and the hay was deserted. 


Nelson next directed his course along the 
coast of Asia Minor, but again without 
success, and then sailing south of Crete, he 
steered for Sicily, where once again he was 
baffled, When these repeated failures became 
knowTi in England, impeachment was mooted, 
and St Vincent was censured for sending so 
young an officer. Nelson in the meantime 
resolved to continue his search and to steer 
once more for Alexandria- 

On August 1 st he reached the Bay of 
Aboukir for the second time, and to his 
delight found the French fleet at anchor in 
a strong and compact line of battle ready to 
receive him* Nelson immediately and in¬ 
tuitively decided upon his plan of attack, 
which was to pass his ships on either side of 
the French line and open fire from both sides 
at once. Want of space prevents us from de¬ 
scribing the battle in detail, but each English 
captain was allowed his own judgment to 
attack where he would be most effective. 
The French guns exceeded the English by 
184, the men by 3,162, and yet hour after 
hour the battle raged with the utmost fury, 
and it was felt that the occasion had arrived 
for the settlement of the question of naval 
supremacy between the two countries. Nelson 
had six colours flying in his rigging lest they 
should be shot away, while the enemy fought 
with unexampled courage and skill* Night 
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came on and still the battle raged, and about 
ten o'clock the French Admiral’s ship, 
DOrient y of 120 guns (the largest English 
ship carried but 74), caught fire and 
blew up. 

This stupendous event (depicted in the 
previous illustration) was followed by a silence 
of ten minutes, after which the battle was 
renewed and continued, though intermit¬ 
tently, until about two the next morning* 
At sunrise hostilities were recommenced, 
but it was soon evident that the English had 
gained a decisive and most important victory. 
In the end, out of thirteen sail of the French, 
eleven were burnt or captured; while 
it has been calcu¬ 
lated that the loss of 
life, on both sides, 
exceeded 500 human 
beings an hour! 

During the engage¬ 
ment, Nelson re¬ 
ceived a severe 
flesh - wound in the 
forehead, from which, 
at first, fatal results 
were feared on ac¬ 
count of the great 
effusion of blood ; 
but upon the sur¬ 
geon’s examination 
the injury was found 
to be superficial, and 
after the wound was 
dressed, Nelson 
was able to resume 
command. 

For two long 
months England 
waited ere news of 
this brilliant achieve¬ 
ment reached her 
shores, and even 
then it first arrived 
by rumours through 
France. At last, on 
October 2nd, the 
despatches came to 
hand, and we like, in fancy, to follow the 
messenger galloping post haste from London 
to Weymouth, where the King was staying, 
and covering the 128 miles in 9^ hours that 
His Majesty might receive the joyful news at 
the earliest possible moment. We can well 
imagine the simple-hearted monarch the next 
morning, full of emotion and excitement, 
walking up and down, and “ reading the des¬ 
patches aloud four times to different noblemen 
and gentlemen on the esplanade," And we 


can understand that two days later, when 
another messenger arrived at Weymouth with 
the document for creating Nelson a peer, 
“ the patent was signed at once, and within 
twenty minutes the messenger was on his 
way back to London/ 1 

In November came the election of Lord 
Mayor; and the choice this year gave great 
satisfaction, for Sir Richard Carr Glyn, whose 
father had been Lord Mayor in 1759, and 
whose portrait we reproduce, was not only a 
man of great financial strength and partner 
of the famous banking firm now known as 
Glyn, Mills, and Co*, but he was an ardent 
leader of the Volunteer movement in the City. 

Lord Mayor’s Day 
was very wet, so that 
the show lost much 
of its grandeur, 
“ being almost a pro¬ 
cession of walking 
umbrellas*” But the 
banquet and ball 
were most success¬ 
ful The ornaments 
consisted of trophies 
and models in com¬ 
memoration of the 
recent victories, the 
pri ncipal d e coration 
being the French 
admiral's sword 
which Nelson had 
just presented to 
the Corporation* 
With the opening 
of Parliament on 
November 20th there 
was the revival of 
the perennial sul> 
jects of financial 
needs and taxation ; 
and the two closing 
months of the year 
were memorable as 
witnessing the intro¬ 
duction of a new* form 
of taxation which has 
ever remained popular with Governments, 
but which the British taxpayer prefers to 
regard as iniquitous. Hitherto all taxes had 
been levied on expenditure; but now Pitt 
devised the novelty of taxing income , and 
proposed to Parliament that there should be 
a graduated demand on annual incomes of 
between ^65 and ^200, and that from 
incomes of jQ200 and upwards, 10 per cent 
should be deducted for the public purse* 
The proposal was followed by phenomenally 
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fierce debates, but the strength of the 
Government was such that by the last day of 
the year the Ministers gained their wishes, 
and by large majorities. 

In the last illustration we give an authentic 
view of a then and now popular water¬ 
ing-place as it actually appeared in the 


Romney, Alderman Curtis, and others, who 
had come on from the Canterbury' Races, 
were taking part in a sailing-match round the 
Goodwin Sands. “ The wager is for fifty 
guineas, to be spent in a ball given to the 
ladies.” 

Christmas brought its accustomed good 



RAMSGATE IN *7pS + 


year 1798. The original etching was made 
by James Ward, R.A., who for some time 
stayed at Ramsgate studying sea effects 
and shipping. That this Kentish resort was 
a favourite one a hundred years ago is 
evident from the following: “August 22nd: 
Ramsgate is so full of company that lodgings 
can hardly be procured”; and under the same 
date we learn that the Lord Mayor. Lord 


cheer, and “ one of the Norfolk coaches 
absolutely broke down yesterday morning 
(December 24th) from being overloaded with 
Christmas turkeys ”; but the weather was 
very cold, for on Christmas Eve there were 
fourteen degrees of frost, on Christmas 
Day seventeen, on Boxing Day nine¬ 
teen, and on the day following there were 
twenty. 
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ERTRAM EAST FOR I) had 
intended to pass the shop of 
his old Friend, the curiosity 
dealer, into whose pocket so 
much of his money had gone 
for trinkets gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. He knew it was weak¬ 
ness on his part to select that street when he 
might have taken another, but he thought it 
would do no harm to treat himself to one 
glance at the seductive window of the old 
curiosity shop, where the dealer was in the 
habit of displaying his latest acquisitions. 
The window was never quite the same, and 
it had a continued fascination for Bertram 
East ford ; but this time, he said to himself 
resolutely, he would not enter, having, 
as he assured himself, the strength of 
mind to forego this temptation. How¬ 
ever, he reckoned without his window, 
for in it there was an old object newly 
displayed which caught his attention as 
effectually as a half-driven nail arrests the 
hem of a cloak. On the central shelf of the 
window stood an hour-glass, its framework of 
some wood as black as ebony. He stood 
gazing at it for a moment, then turned to the 
door and went inside, greeting the ancient 
shopman, whom he knew so w ell 

“1 want to look at the hour-glass you 
have in the window,” he said. 

“Ah, yes,” replied the curiosity dealer; 
“the cheap watch has driven the hour-glass 
out of the commercial market, and we rarely 
pick up a thing like that nowadays.” 

He took the hour-glass from the shelf in 
the window, reversed it, and placed it on a 
table. Thu ruddy sand began to pour 
through into the lower receptacle in a thin, 
constant stream, as if it were blood that had 
been dried and powdered- Eastford watched 
the ever-increasing heap at the bottom, 
VoJ. xvi + ~ 02. 


rising conically, changing its shape every 
moment, as little avalanches of the sand full 
away from its heightening sides. 

“ There is no need for you to extol its 
antiquity," said Eastford, with a smile- H I 
knew the moment I looked at it that such 
glasses are rare, and you are not going to 
find me a cheapening customer" 

“So far from over-praising it,” protested 
the shopman, “ I was about to call your 
attention to a defect It is useless as a 
measurer of time." 

“ It doesn't record the exact hour, then ?” 
asked Eastford. 

“ Well, I suppose the truth is, they were 
not very particular in the old days, and time 
was not money, as it is now. It measures 
the hour with great accuracy,” the curio 
dealer went on —“that is, if you watch it; 
but, strangely enough, after it has run for 
half an hour, or thereabouts, through some 
defect in the neck of the glass, or in the 
pulverizing of the sand, it stops > and will 
not go again unless the glass is shaken,” 

The hour-glass at that moment verified 
what the old man said. The tiny stream of 
sand suddenly ceased, but went on again 
the moment its owner jarred the frame, and 
continued pouring without interruption, 
“That is very singular,” said Eastford. 
“ Htnv do you account for it ? ” 

“ I imagine it is caused by some inequality 
in the grains of sand ; probably a few atoms 
larger than the others come together at the 
neck, and so stop the percolation. It always 
does it and, of course, I cannot remedy the 
matter because the glass is hermetically 
sealed.” 

“ Well, I don’t want it as a timekeeper, so 
we will not allow' that defect to interfere 
with the sale. How much do you ask 
for it ? ” 
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“You are very welcome,” returned his 
host. “ Will you be seated ? ” 

“Thank you, no. I have but a few 
moments to stay. I have come for my hour¬ 
glass, if you will be good enough to let me 
have it.” 

“Your hour-glass?” ejaculated Eastford, 
in surprise. “I think you labour under a mis¬ 
apprehension. The glass belongs to me; I 
bought it to-day at the old curiosity shop in 
Finch more Street.” 

“ I admit that, technically, rightful posses¬ 
sion of the glass rests with you; but taking 
you to be a gentleman, I venture to believe 
that a mere statement of my priority of claim 
will appeal to you, even though it might have 
no effect on the minds of a jury of our 
countrymen.” 

“You mean to say that the glass has been 
stolen from you and has been sold ? ” 

“ It has been sold undoubtedly over and 
over again, but never stolen, so far as I have 
been able to trace its history.” 

“ If, then, the glass has been honestly 
purchased by its different owners, I fail to 
see how you can possibly establish any claim 
to it.” 

“ I have already admitted that my claim 
is moral rather than legal,” continued the 
visitor. “ It is a long story ; have I your 
permission to tell it ? ” 

“ I shall be delighted to listen,” replied 
Eastford, “ but before doing so I beg to 
renew my invitation, and ask you to occupy 
this easy chair before the fire.” 

The officer bowed in silence, crossed the 
room behind Eastford, and sat down in the 
arm-chair, placing his sword across his knees. 
The stranger spread his hands before the fire, 
and seemed to enjoy the comforting warmth. 
He remained for a few moments buried in 
deep reflection, quite ignoring the presence 
of his host, who, glancing upon the hour¬ 
glass in dispute upon his knee, seeing that 
the sands had all run out, silently reversed it 
and set them running again. This action 
caught the corner of the stranger’s eye, and 
brought him to a realization of why he was 
there. Drawing a heavy sigh, he began his 
story. 

“ In the year 1706 I held the post of lieu¬ 
tenant in that part of the British Army 
commanded by General Trelawny, the 
supreme command, of course, being in the 
hands of the great Marlborough.” 

Eastford listened to this announcement 
with the idea that there was something absurd 
about the statement. The man sitting there 


was calmly talking of a time one hundred 
and ninety-two years past, and yet he himself 
could not be a day more than twenty-five 
years old. Somewhere entangled in this 
were the elements of absurdity. Eastford 
found himself unable to unravel them, but 
the more he thought of the matter, the 
more reasonable it began to appear, and so, 
hoping his visitor had not noted the look of 
surprise on his face, he said, quietly, casting 
his mind back over the history of England, 
and remembering what he had learned at 
school:— 

“ That was during the war of the Spanish 
Succession ? ” 

“ Yes; the war had then been in progress 
four years, and many brilliant victories had 
been won, the greatest of which was probably 
the Battle of Blenheim.” 

“Quite so,” murmured Eastford. 

“ It was the English,” Casper cried, 

“ That put the French to rout; 

But what they killed each other for, 

I never could make out.” 

The officer looked up in astonishment. 

“ I never heard anything like that said 
about the war. The reason for it was per¬ 
fectly plain. We had to fight or acknowledge 
France to be the dictator of Europe. Still, 
politics have nothing to do with my story. 
General Trelawny and his forces were in 
Brabant, and were under orders to join the 
Duke of Marlborough’s army. We were to 
go through the country as speedily as possible, 
for a great battle was expected. Trelawny’s 
instructions were to capture certain towns and 
cities that lay in our way, to dismantle the 
fortresses, and to parole their garrisons. We 
could not encumber ourselves with prisoners, 
and so marched the garrisons out, patolled 
them, destroyed their arms, and bade them 
disperse. But, great as was our hurry, strict 
orders had been given to leave no strong¬ 
holds in our rear untaken. 

“ Everything went well until we came to 
the town of Elsengore, which we captured 
without the loss of a man. The capture of 
the town, however, was of little avail, for in 
the centre of it stood a strong citadel, which 
we tried to take by assault, but could not. 
General Trelawny, a very irascible, hot¬ 
headed man, but, on the whole, a just and 
capable officer, impatient at this unexpected 
delay, offered the garrison almost any terms 
they desired to evacuate the castle. But, 
having had warning of our coming, they had 
provisioned the place, were well supplied 
with ammunition, and their commander re¬ 
fused to make terms with General Trelawny. 
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“ i If you want the place/ said the French¬ 
man, 4 come and take it.’ 

“General Trelawny, angered at this con¬ 
temptuous treatment, flung his men again 
and again at the citadel, but without making 
the slightest impression on it 

“We were in no wise prepared for a long 
siege, nor had we expected stubborn resist¬ 
ance. Marching quickly, as was our custom 
heretofore, we possessed no heavy artillery, 
and so were at a disadvantage when attacking 
a fortress as strong as that of Elsengore. 
Meanwhile, General Trelawny sent mounted 
messengers by different roads to his chief, 
giving an account of what had happened, 
explaining his delay in joining the main 
army, and asking for definite instructions. 
He expected that one or two, at least, of the 
mounted messengers sent away every day 
would reach his chief and be enabled to 
return. And that ts exactly what happened, 
for one day a dusty horseman came to 
General Trelawny’s head-quarters with a brief 
note from Marlborough. The Commander- 
in-Chief said :— 

“ *I think the Frenchman's advice is good. 
We want the place ; therefore, take it/ 


means of a hall and a separate stairway. 
The room was lighted by a long, many-paned 
window, leaded and filled with diamond- 
shaped glass. Beyond this large drawing-room 
was my bedroom. I must say that I enjoyed 
my stay in Burgomaster Seidelmieris house, 
none the less because he had an only 
daughter, a most charming girl. Our 
acquaintance ripened into deep friendship, 

and afterwards into-but that has nothing 

to do with what I have to tell you. My story 
is of war, and not of love. Gretlich Seidelmier 
presented me with the hour-glass you have 
in your hand, and on it 1 carved the 
joined hearts entwined with our similar 
initials/’ 

“So they are initials, are they?" said 
Eastford, glancing down at what he had mis¬ 
taken for twining serpents. 

u Yes,” said the officer; “ I was more 
accustomed to a sword than to an etching 
tool, and the letters are but rudely drawn* 
One evening, after dark, Gretlich and 1 were 
whispering together in the hall, when we 
heard the heavy tread of the general coming 
up the stair. The girl fled precipitately, and 
1 , holding open the door, waited the approach 


“ But he sent no 
heavy artillery' to aid 
us in this task, for he 
could not spare his big 
guns, expecting, as he 
did,an important battle* 
General Trelawny 
having his work thus 
cut out for him, settled 
down to accomplish it 
as best lie might. He 
quartered officers and 
men in various parts 
of the town, the more 
thoroughly to keep 
watch on the citizens, 
of whose good inten¬ 
tions, if the siege were 
prolonged, we were by 
no means sure. 

“ It fell to my lot to 
be lodged in the house 
of Burgomaster Seidel¬ 
mier, of whose conduct 
1 have no reason to 
complain, for he treated 
me well I was given 
two rooms, one a large, 
low apartment on the 
first floor, and eom- 
m u nicating directly 
with the outside, by 
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of my chief. He entered and curtly asked 
me to close the door, * 

“‘Lieutenant/ he said, ‘it is my intention 
to capture the citadel to-night. Get together 
twenty-five of your men, and havg them 
ready under the shadow of this house, hut 
give no one a hint of what you intend to do 
with them* In one hour's time leave this 
place as quietly as possible, and make an 
attack on the western entrance of the citadel. 
Your attack is to be but a feint and to draw 
off their forces to that point* Still, if any of 
your men succeed in gaining entrance to the 
fort they shall not lack reward and promotion. 
Have you a watch ? ’ 

“‘Not one that will go, general; but I 
have an hour-glass here.* 

“‘Very well, set it running. Collect your 
men, and exactly at the hour lead them to 
the west front; it is but five minutes 7 quick 
march from here. An hour and five minutes 
from this moment I expect you to begin the 
attack, and the instant you are before the 
western gate make as much noise as your 
twenty-five men are capable of, so as to lead 
the enemy to believe that the attack is a 
serious one.’ 

“ Saying this, the general turned and made 
his way, heavy-footed, through the hall and 
down the stairway. 

“ I set the hour-glass running, and went at 
once to call my 
men, stationing 
them where I had 
been ordered to 
place them. I re¬ 
turned to have a 
word with Gretlich 
before I depart¬ 
ed on what I 
knew was a 
dangerous mis¬ 
sion. Glancing 
at the hour¬ 
glass, I saw that 
not more than 
a quarter of the 
sand had run 
down during 
my absence* 1 
remained in the 
doorway, where 
I could keep an 
eye on the hour¬ 
glass, while the 
girl stood lean¬ 
ing her arm 
against the 
angle of the 


dark passage-way, supporting her fair cheek 
on her open palm ; and, standing thus in the 
darkness, she talked to me in whispers. We 
talked and talked, engaged in that sweet, end¬ 
less conversation that murmurs in subdued 
tone round the world, being duplicated that 
moment at who knows how many places. 
Absorbed as I was in listening, at last there 
crept into my consciousness the fact that the 
sand in the upper bulb was not diminishing 
as fast as it should. This knowledge was 
fully in my mind for some time before 1 
realized its fearful significance. Suddenly 
the dim knowledge took on actuality. I 
sprang from the door-lintel, saying: - 

“ 4 Good heavens, the sand in the hour¬ 
glass has stopped running !* 

“I remained there motionless, all action 
struck from my rigid limbs, gazing at the 
hour-glass on the table. Gretlich, peering in 
at the doorway, and looking at the hour¬ 
glass and not at me, having no suspicion of 
the ruin involved in the stoppage of that 
miniature sand-storm, said, presently : — 

“ 1 Oh, yes, 1 forgot to tell you it does 
that now and then, and so you must shake 
the glass.’ 

u She bent forward as if to do this when 
the leaden windows shuddered, and the 
house itself trembled with the sharp crash 

of our light can- 
non, followed 
almost immedi¬ 
ately by the deeper 
detonation of the 
heavier guns from 
the citadel. The 
red sand in the 
glass began to fall 
again, and its liber¬ 
ation seemed to 
unfetter my para¬ 
lyzed limbs. Bare¬ 
headed as I was, I 
rushed like one 
frantic along 
the passage and 
down the stairs. 
The air was 
resonant with 
the quick - fol - 
lowing reports 
of the cannon, 
and the long, 
narrow street 
was fitfully lit 
up as if by sud¬ 
den flashes of 
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summer lightning. My men were still 
standing where I had placed them. Giving 
a sharp word of command, I marched 
them down the street and out into the 
square, where I met General Trelawny 
coming back from his futile assault. Like 
myself, he was bareheaded. His military 
countenance was begrimed with powder- 
smoke, but he spoke to me with no trace of 
anger in his voice. 

“ ‘ Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, ‘ disperse 
your men.’ 

“ I gave the word to disband my men, and 
then stood at attention before him. 

“ ‘ Lieutenant. Sentore,’ he said, in the 
same level voice, ‘return to your quarters 
and consider yourself under arrest. Await 
my coming there.’ 

“I turned and obeyed his orders. It 
seemed incredible that the sand should still 
be running in the hour-glass, for ages had 
passed over my head since last I was in that 
room. I paced up and down, awaiting the 
coming of my chief, feeling neither fear nor 
regret, but rather dumb despair. In a few 
minutes his heavy tread was on the stair, 
followed by the measured tramp of a file of 
men. He came into the room, and with 
him were a sergeant and four soldiers, fully 
armed. The general was trembling with rage, 
but held strong control over himself, as was 
his habit on serious occasions. 

“ ‘ Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, ‘ why 
were you not at your post ? ’ 

“ ‘ The running sand in the hour-glass ’ 
(I hardly recognised my own voice on hearing 
it) ‘ stopped when but half exhausted. I did 
not notice its interruption until it was too 
late.’ 

“ The general glanced grimly at the hour¬ 
glass. The last sands were falling through 
to the lower bulb. I saw that he did not 
believe my explanation. 

“ * It seems now to be in perfect working 
order,’ he said, at last. 

“ He strode up to it and reversed it, 
watching the sand pour for a few moments, 
then he spoke abruptly :— 

“ ‘ Lieutenant Sentore, your sword.’ 

“ I handed my weapon to him without a 
word. Turning to the sergeant, he said : 
‘ Lieutenant Sentore is sentenced to death. 
He has an hour for whatever preparations 
he cares to make. Allow him to dispose 
of that hour as he chooses, so long as he 
remains within this room and holds converse 
with no one whatever. When the last sands 
of this hour-glass are run, Lieutenant Sentore 
will stand at the other end of this room and 
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meet the death merited by traitors, laggards, 
or cowards. Do you understand your duty, 
sergeant ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, general.’ 

“General Trelawny abruptly left the 
room, and we heard his heavy steps echoing 
throughout the silent house, and later more 
faintly on the cobble-stones of the street 
When they had died away a deep stillness set 
in, I standing alone at one end of the room, 
my eyes fixed on the hour-glass, and the 
sergeant with his four men, like statues at the 
other, also gazing at the same sinister object. 
The sergeant was the first to break the 
silence. 

“ ‘ Lieutenant,’ he said, * do you wish to 
write anything-? ’ 

“ He stopped short, being an unready man, 
rarely venturing far beyond ‘ Yes ’ and ‘ No.’ 

“ ‘ I should like to communicate with one 
in this household,’ I said, ‘ but the general 
has forbidden it, so all I ask is that you shall 
have my body conveyed from this room as 
speedily as possible after the execution.’ 

“ ‘Very good, lieutenant,’ answered the 
sergeant. 

“ After that, for a long time no word was 
spoken. I watched my life run redly through 
the wasp waist of the transparent glass, then 
suddenly the sand ceased to flow, half in the 
upper bulb, half in the lower. 

“ ‘ It has stopped,’ said the sergeant; ‘ I 
must shake the glass.’ 

“ ‘ Stand where you are ! ’ I commanded, 
sharply. ‘Your orders do not run to that.’ 

“The habit of obedience rooted the ser¬ 
geant to the spot. 

“ ‘ Send one of your men to General 
Trelawny,’ I said, as if I had still the right 
to be obeyed. ‘ Tell him what has happened, 
and ask for instructions. Let your man 
tread lightly as he leaves the room.’ 

“ The sergeant did not hesitate a moment, 
but gave the order I required of him. The 
soldier nearest the door tip-toed out of the 
house. Probably more than half an hour 
passed, during which time no man moved; 
the sergeant and his three remaining soldiers 
seemed afraid to breathe; then we heard the 
step of the general himself on the stair. I 
feared that this would give the needed 
impetus to the sand in the glass, but, when 
Trelawny entered, the status quo remained. 
The general stood looking at the suspended 
sand, without speaking. 

“ ‘ That is what happened before, general, 
and that is why I was not at my place. I 
have committed the crime of neglect, and 
have thus deservedly earned my death ; but 
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I shall die the happier if my general believes 
I am neither a traitor nor a coward/ 

“The general, still without a word, 
advanced to the table, slightly shook the 
hour-glass, and the sand began to pour again. 
Then he picked it up in his hand, examining 
it minutely, as if it were some strange kind 
of toy, turning it 
over and over. He 
glanced up at me 
and said, quite in 
his usual tone* as 
if nothing in par¬ 
ticular had come 
between us :— 

“ * Remarkable 
thing that, Sentore, 
isn't it ?' 

" * Very/ I an¬ 
swered, grimly, 

“He put the 
glass down, 

“ i Sergeant, take 
your men to quar¬ 
ters. Lieutenant 
Sentore, I return to 
you your sword ; 
you can perhaps 
make better use of 
it alive than dead, 

1 am not a man 
to be disobeyed, 
reason or no reason. 

Remember that, 
and now go to bed,’ 

“ He left me with¬ 
out further word, 
and buckling on 
my sword, I pro¬ 
ceeded straightway 
to disobey again. 

“ I had a great " Kl£ it w jn ms haxu, 

liking for General 

Trelawny, Knowing how he fumed and raged 
at being thus held helpless by an apparently 
impregnable fortress in the unimportant 
town of Elsengore, I had myself studied the 
citadel from all points, and had come to 
the conclusion that it might he successfully 
attempted, not by the great gates that 
opened on the square of the town, nor by 
the inferior west gates, but by scaling the 
seemingly undimbable cliffs at the north 
side. The wall at the top of this precipice 
was low, and owing to the height of the 
beetling cliff, was inefficiently watched by 
one lone sentinel, who paced the battlements 
from corner tower to corner tower. I had 


made my plans, intending to ask the general's 
permission to risk this venture, but now I 
resolved to try it without his knowledge or 
consent, and thus retrieve, if I could, my 
failure of the foregoing part of the night. 

“ Taking with me a long, thin rope which 
I had in my room, anticipating such a trial 

for it, I roused five 
of my picked men, 
and silently we 
made our way to 
the foot of the 
northern cliff Here, 
with the rope 
around my waist, I 
worked my way 
diagonally up along 
a cleft in the rock, 
which, like others 
parallel to it, 
marked the face of 
the precipice. A 
slip would he fatal. 
The loosening of a 
stone would give 
warning to the 
sentinel, whose 
slow steps I heard 
on the wall above 
me, but at last I 
reached a narrow 
ledge without acci¬ 
dent, and standing 
up in the darkness, 
my chin was level 
* with the top of the 
wall on which the 
sentry paced. The 
shelf between the 
bottom of the wall 
and the top of the 
cliff was perhaps 
examining IT minutely.* three feet in width, 

and gave ample 
room for a man careful of his footing. 
Aided by the rope, the others, less expert 
climbers than myself, made their way 
to my side one by one, and the six of 
us stood on the ledge under the low 
wall. We were ail in our stockinged 
feet, some of the men, in fact, not even 
having stockings on. As the sentinel 
passed, we crouching in the darkness 
under the wall, the most agile of our 
party sprang up behind him. The soldier 
had taken off his jacket, and tip-toeing 
behind the sentinel, he threw the garment 
over his head, tightening it with a twist that 
almost strangl^ the man Then seizing his 
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gun so that it would not clatter on the stones, 
Field him thus helpless while we five climbed 
up beside him. Feeling under the jacket, I 
put my right hand firmly on the sentinel's 
throat, and nearly choking the breath out of 
him, said : — 

“ 4 Your life depends on your actions now. 


“‘There was nowhere eise to put it/ 
replied the sentinel, 'unless they left it in the 
open courtyard, which would be quite as 
unsafe/ 

“ * Is the door to the lower room in the 
tower bolted ?' 

“'There is no door,' replied the sentry, 



Will you utter a sound if I let go jour 
throat ? J 

“ The man shook his head vehemently, 
and I released my clutch. 

“‘Now/ I said to him, ‘where is the 
powder stored ? Answer in a whisper, and 
speak truly/ 

“ 1 The bulk of the powder/ he answered, 
4 is in the vault below the citadel/ 

“ 4 Where is the rest of it ? * 1 whispered. 

“‘In the lower room of the round tower 
by the gate/ 

“‘Nonsense/ I said; They would never 
store it in a place so liable to attack/ 
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‘but a low archway. This archway has not 
been closed, because no cannon-balls ever 
come from the northern side/ 

“‘How much powder is there in this 
room ? ’ 

“‘I do not know; nine or ten barrels, I 
think/ 

46 It was evident to me that the fellow, in 
his fear, spoke the truth. Now, the question 
was, how to get down from the wall into the 
courtyard and across that to the archway at 
the southern side? Cautioning the sentinel 
again, that if he made the slightest attempt 
to escape or give the alarm, instant death 
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would be meted to him, I told him to guide 
us to the archway, which he did, down the 
stone steps that led from the northern wall 
into the courtyard. They seemed to keep 
loose watch inside, the only sentinels in the 
place being those on the upper walls. But 
the man we had captured not appearing at 
his corner in time, his comrade on the 
western side became alarmed, spoke to him, 
and, obtaining no answer, shouted for him, 
then discharged his gun. Instantly the 
place was in an uproar. Lights flashed, and 
from different guard-rooms soldiers poured 
out. I saw across the courtyard the archw r ay 
the sentinel had spoken of, and calling my 
men made a dash for it. The besieged 
garrison, not expecting an enemy within, had 
been rushing up the stone steps at each side 
to the outer wall to man the cannon they 
had so recently quitted, and it was some 
minutes before a knowledge of the real state 
of things came to them. These few minutes 
were all we needed, but I saw there was no 
chance for a slow match, while if we fired 
the mine we probably would die under the 
tottering tower. 

“ By the time we reached the archway and 
found the powder barrels, the besieged, find¬ 
ing everything silent outside, came to a 
realization of the true condition of affairs. 
We faced them with bayonets fixed, while 
Sept, the man w'ho had captured the sentinel, 
took the hatchet he had brought with him 
at his girdle, flung over one of the barrels on 
its side, knocked in the head of it, allowing 
the dull black powder to pour on the cobble¬ 
stones. Then filling his hat with the explo¬ 
sive, he came out towards us, leaving a thick 
trail behind him. By this time we were 
sorely beset, and one of our men had gone 
down under the fire of the enemy, who shot 
wildly, being baffled by the darkness, other¬ 
wise all of us had been slaughtered. I seized 
a musket from a comrade and shouted to 
the rest:— 

“ ‘ Save yourselves,’ and to the garrison, in 
French, I gave the same warning; then I 
fired the musket into the train of powder, 
and next instant found myself half stunned 
and bleeding at the farther end of the court¬ 
yard. The roar of the explosion and the 
crash of the falling tower were deafening. All 
Elsengore was aroused by the earthquake 
shock. I called to my men when I could 
find my voice, and Sept answered from one 
side, and two more from another. Together 
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we tottered across the debris- strewn court¬ 
yard. Some woodwork inside the citadel 
had taken fire and was burning fiercely, and 
this lit up the ruins and made visible the 
great gap in the wall at the fallen gate. Into 
the square below we saw the whole town 
pouring, soldiers and civilians alike coming 
from the narrow streets into the open quad¬ 
rangle. I made my way, leaning on Sept, 
over the broken gate and down the causeway 
into the square, and there, foremost of all, 
met my general, with a cloak thrown round 
him, to make up for his want of coat. 

“ * There, general,’ I gasped, ‘ there is 
- your citadel, and through this gap can we 
march to meet Marlborough.’ 

“ ‘ Pray, sir, who the deuce are you ? ’ cried 
the general, for my face was like that of a 
blackamoor. 

“ * I am the lieutenant who has once more 
disobeyed your orders, general, in the hope 
of retrieving a former mistake.’ 

“ ‘ Sentore ! ’ he cried, rapping out an oath. 
‘ I shall have you court-martialled, sir.’ 

‘“I think, general,’ I said, ‘that I am 
court-martialled already,’ for I thought then 
that the hand of death was upon me, which 
shows the effect of imagination, for my 
wounds were not serious, yet I sank down at 
the general’s feet. He raised me in his 
arms as if I had been his own son, and thus 
carried me to my rooms. Seven years later, 
when the war ended, I got leave of absence 
and came back to Elsengore for Gretlich 
Seidelmier and the hour-glass.” 

As the lieutenant ceased speaking, East- 
ford thought he heard again the explosion at 
the tower, and started to his feet in nervous 
alarm, then looked at the lieutenant and 
laughed, while he said :— 

“ Lieutenant, I was startled by that noise 
just now, and imagined for the moment that I 
was in Brabant. You have made good your 
claim to the hour-glass, and you are welcome 
to it.” 

But as he spoke, he turned his eyes 
towards the chair in which the lieutenant 
had been seated, and found it vacant. 
Gazing round the room, in half somnolent 
dismay, he saw that he was indeed alone. 
At his feet was the shattered hour-glass, 
which had fallen from his knee, its blood-red 
sand mingling with the colours on the carpet. 
Eastford said, with an air of surprise :— 

“ By Jove ! ” 
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IKE the Reverend Robert 
Spalding in the play, “ I don’t 
like London.” 'there is so 
little life there, compared with 
the country. And I can’t get 
on without life. ’Tis that that 
makes London so dull* All the streets are 
flagged with big square stones, or paved with 
dead pavement of wood or asphalt: hardly a 
green thing grows; hardly an insect stirs: 
life is crushed clean out of it. The whole 
place is given over to two species alone 
out of the countless myriads that diversify 
our earth—man, and the cab-horse* In the 
country, on the contrary, one sees so much 
life. Every hedge-row teems with it. I go 
out upon a broad breezy' moor near my 
house, and see living things by the dozen at 
each step I rake. Flies flit among the dry 
heather; beetles scurry away to their deep 
holes in the sandstone soil; innumerable 
spiders’webs glisten and wave in the autumn 
sunshine from twig to twig of the ling 
and the brushwood. All is buzzing with 
activity, from the burly bumble-bees that 
bluster among the belated flowers to the 
gauze-winged midges that entangle them¬ 
selves from time to time in the floating snares 
so deftly spread for them. You have comedy, 
tragedy, pantomime, all in one. The insect 
Columbine in flimsy many-hued dress who 
just darts for a 
moment across 
the stage of our 
view is caught 
and devoured 
next instant by 
some ruthless 
enemy, wnth jaws 
like the shark and 
a maw like the 
hyena. 

But it is not 
above ground 
alone that Nature 
displays these her 
moving dramas : 
the whole soil 
beneath our feet 
is tunnelled and 
burrowed through^ 
out to a depth of 
many inches by 
the subterranean 
passages of end¬ 


less half-unknow n and unsuspected engineers. 
It is a hidden city* There the earthworm 
works unseen in his neatly-lined galleries, or 
retires for rest to his comfortable cell, which 
is paved with pebbles as regularly and care¬ 
fully as the streets of London, There the 
carnivorous slug or testacella tracks him 
to his lair like a sleuth - hound, while 
the centipede hunts him down, and the 
sand-wasp pursues her prey along the under¬ 
ground corridors. Earth is a series of living 
catacombs. Most people know the burrows 
of rabbits, and the long subways which the 
mole drives through the turf in pursuit of 
earth-worms ; hut few people remember also 
the endless lizards and beetles and mason- 
bees and devil's coach-horses which equally 
tunnel through the yielding soil with their 
ramifying passages. Every inch of sward is 
honey-combed with life ; every square foot is 
a warren of insect burrows. 

I am going in this present article to intro¬ 
duce you to a set of the most remarkable 
among these unseen subterranean creatures 
—the trap-door spiders—whose habits and 
manners I have watched for years in 
Southern Europe and North Africa* 

u Eyes,” says our old school friend, Hero¬ 
dotus, "are more trustworthy teachers of 
fact to men than ears ” : so before 1 begin 
telling you about the habits of the race, I 

will ask you, in the 
time- honoured 
language of the 
showman, to "cast 
your eye on the 
picture,” No. i. 
where mv col- 

J 

1 eague, M r, 
Enock, has repre¬ 
sented for us the 
open door of a 
neat and com¬ 
modious nest con¬ 
structed by one 
of these singular 
builders. 1 call 
your attention to 
the door before 
taking you inside 
the eligible family 
residence, both 

because that is 
the most ordinary 
w p ay of entering 




I*—DOOR OF AS UNDERGROUND TUNNEL, 
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the house, and 
also because it is 
as a rule the first 
part of a trap-door 
spiders nest to 
attract the tour¬ 
ist’s or the natur¬ 
alist's notice. You 
may be seated 
under an olive- 
tree by some bank 
of earth in the full 
southern sunshine 
at Nice or Can¬ 
nes, and may 
happen to observe 
on the surface of 
the exposed earth 
a tiny round 
line, about the 
diameter of a six¬ 
pence or a shilling. 

The thing looks 
like a lid, and 
somehow suggests to you the idea that it 
might possibly lift or open. You try it with 
a pin or the point of a pocket-knife, and sure 
enough, you find that your hasty surmise was 
right ; it yields to pressure at a certain point, 
like the door of the Forty Thieves 5 cave when 
All Baba uttered the mystic words, u Open 
Sesame!” You 
discover that the 
lid is an extremely 
neat and well- 
finished trap-door, 
with a delicately 
bevelled edge, 
hinged at one side, 
and carefully made 
to resemble the 
soil around it by 
means of cunning 
devices which I 
shall describe here¬ 
after. 

Your curiosity 
thus once aroused, 
you desire further, 
like Ali Baba after 
the robbers de¬ 
parted, to inspect 
the interior- But 
as the door is 
somewhat too 
small to admit you 
entire, you are 
e o m p e 11 e d to 
employ your burg¬ 


larious knife in 
order to lay bare 
the wall and show 
you a section of 
the admirable 
tunnel to which 
this strange portal 
gives instant 
access. No, 2 
represents for you 
a portion of a 
nest thus exposed 
in part, but in 
part only : for the 
tunnel runs in¬ 
ward and down¬ 
ward for some 
eighteen inches 
or more into the 
h e a rt o f the 
earth-bank* You 
now perceive that 
the neat little 
door is but the 
entrance to a long and exquisitely wrought 
underground passage—a miniature St. Gott- 
hard -every part of which has been excavated 
through the soil in a perfectly regular cylin¬ 
drical tube, and lined throughout with soft 
silk like the web of a spider. This may 
haply give you a first clue to the nature of 

the clever and in¬ 
dustrious little 
engineer who con¬ 
structs these mar¬ 
vellous nests in the 
bowels of the 
earth; but in order 
to satisfy yourself 
absolutely as to 
the truth, you 
must dig her out 
—for she is a lady 
—and examine her 
carefully. 

In my own case, 
however, that was 
not exactly the way 
in which I first 
became acquai n ted 
with this quaint 
subterranean 
weaver, I hap¬ 
pened one morning, at Hyeres, to begin 
prising open a door which I had found, 
employing as lever the end of my pocket- 
knife, as you see in No, 3 ; when, suddenly, 
I became aware of a slight downward 
pull against me, as if one of the Forty 
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Thieves were holding the door from within, 
and attempting to resist the magic word of 
opening. In a moment I divined that the 
maker of the nest resented my intrusion, 
and was defending her home with all 
the legs at her disposal. As these are 
no less than eight in number, and as 
she is a remarkably muscular and power¬ 
ful lady for her size, the amount of re¬ 
sistance I experienced when she pulled 
against me in this tug of war was far greater 
than you would imagine. I wanted to catch 
sight of her, however: so instead of “crack¬ 
ing her crib " by main force with my jemmy 
(like a lug burglar that I was) I withdrew 
my knife, and pretended to pull rather more 
gently with a pin, 
so as to keep her 
engaged, lest she 
should retreat and 
dodge me. Then 
I opened the large 
blade of the knife, 
and plunged it 
obliquely into the 
earth about half an 
inch behind and 
below her, so as to 
cut off her retreat 
to the bottom of 
her fortress. The 
spider thus found 
herself boxed in 
between her own 
trap-door and my 
intercepting knife. 

After that, I prised 
the door open with 
my pin, and cap¬ 
tured my specimen 
without further diffi¬ 
culty. I have always found this the easiest 
way to secure the animal, though in some 
cases she resolutely refuses to be “drawn,” 
and then there is nothing for it but to go to 
work with a spade or trowel and eject her 
bodily. 

11 is the habit of these spiders, when dis¬ 
turbed, to rush up to the door in this fashion 
and hold the fort, if possible, against all 
comers. That is to say, they will do so if 
you first knock gently to rouse their atten¬ 
tion, and then attempt to open the trap with¬ 
out unnecessary haste or display of strength : 
for trap door spiders are no fools: the 
moment they see you are much too strong 
for them, they bolt outright, and take refuge 
sulkily in the inaccessible recesses of their 
buried stronghold. But that is only when 


an unwonted enemy like man appears upon 
the scene—a foe as unexpected to the dweller 
in the tunnel as Mr. Wells's mechanical Mar¬ 
tians were to the inhabitants of London, 
With their natural enemies, on the contrary, 
the spiders show fight as long as possible* 
The hereditary raiders of their houses are 
centipedes, lizards, and wasps, which enter 
the nests with a general view to devouring its 
inhabitants. To guard against these hungry 
assailants, the spiders make little foot-holds 
with their sharp claws and jaws both in the 
trap-door itself and in the wall of the tunnel 
opposite the hinge : these foot-holds are welt 
shown in No, 4: they give the householder 
the benefit of the leverage, and as she is mus- 

cularlv strong, and 
has gravity on her 
side, she can usually 
keep her front door 
firmly locked by 
their means against 
all ordinary in¬ 
truders, It is only 
when miraculous 
naturalists, a rm ed 
w i t h Sheffield 
blades, tumble upon 
her from the sky, so 
to speak, that she 
finds herself wholly 
unable to continue 
the unequal contest. 

The nests are 
seldom or never 
built on quite level 
soil: in nine cases 
out of ten they are 
constructed in slop¬ 
ing or perpendicular 
banks, such as 
abound in countries where olives are culti¬ 
vated. In all such cases, the hinge is at the 
top, and the door, when left to itself, shuts by 
its own weight, thus saving the occupier the 
trouble and expense of an indiarubber spring. 
It is clever of the little beasts thus to utilize 
the force of gravity. The door is first con¬ 
structed of a few threads of web, stretched 
across the open mouth of the tunnel : it is 
then cemented together with bits of earth 
and moss, moistened, I think, by a gummy 
secretion, and as soon as it is complete, the 
scaffolding threads which prevent it from 
opening are cut across, while the hinge is 
thickened. But the whole of the tunnel and 
door are not made at one time. The spider 
begins when it is a baby w ith a very small 

tube, having a door scarcely bigger than a 
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pin's bead : it goes on adding to and enlarg¬ 
ing its house and portal till in some cases 
which 1 have measured the corridors attain 
a diameter of nearly two inches. The number 
of layers of silk in 
the lid correspond 
roughly to the num¬ 
ber of successive 
enlargements. 

Trap door spiders 
are mostly nocturnal. 

They stop at home 
by day, but seem to 
wander out at night 
in search of prey, 
which they probably 
stalk on the open. 

All trap - door 
spiders, however, are 
not of one kind. 

There are many 
genera and species, 
more or less ad¬ 
vanced in engineer¬ 
ing knowledge. Some of them make their trap¬ 
doors in the manner already described, with 
bevelled edges, thick and hard, so as to fit 


some spiders have pushed their constructive 
ingenuity a step further. They make an 
outer door to keep off intruders from without, 
and then they arrange a second line of 

defence a few inches 
down the tunnel. 
Mr, Moggridge, an 
indomitable natu¬ 
ralist, who passed 
the last years of an 
invalid life at Men¬ 
tone in watching 
and describing these 
quaint little beasts, 
has pointed out in 
his admirable work 
a number of such 
protective devices. 
One of these clever 
secondary barri¬ 
cades is shown in 
No. 6. Here, the 
outside door stands 
concealed among a 
little thicket of moss : and so ingenious are 
the eight-legged architects that, when they 
have completed their front door, they actually 




the tube like a cork ; and these are 
usually spoken of as forming doors of 
the cork type. But there are others, 
less highly civilized, which construct 
loose membranous doors, composed 
of plates of silk, woven together with 
fragments of moss, and not tight- 
fitting. These somewhat inferior traps 
are generally described as of the wafer 
type. One of them is illustrated in 
No, 5 ; its lid shuts down loosely on 
the tube, and is far less artistic than 
the cork-like pattern. At the same 
time, I may add that in Algeria, where 
I have observed these wafer-lidded 
nests very closely, they are often much 
harder to find than the cork-type 
doors. They have no definite circular 
edge to betray them, and as they are 
usually built in mossy banks and 
plastered over with living and growing 
moss for concealment, they are most 
difficult of detection. All the doors 
alike require sharp eyes to find them, 
but the wafer kind sometimes almost elude 
the keenest enemy. You will observe that 
in No. 5, too, the door is marked internally 
by claw-holes, which enable the owner to 
hold it against all comers. 

So far, I have only considered the actual 
trap-doors, which are externally the most 
visible part of the whole structure. But 
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spreads, sometimes externally overlapping the 
edge of the door. Inside, the spider weaves 
from her spinnerets a continuous web of silk ; 
with this she papers, as it were, the walls of 
her tunnels, which are thus covered by a 
perfect-fitting cylinder of tapestry- Still, 
even so, those troublesome ichneumon-fly 
creatures will intrude and poke their noses 
into other people’s business ; and if they 
find the natural owner of the burrow, they 
will promptly devour her. To deceive these 
persistent and inquisitive foes, this particular 
species of spider builds a second trap door, 
which acts in fact as a false bottom* 

The false bottom is made of mud, well 
concreted together, and surrounded by a 
bag, or net work, of spider-silk* You will 
observe that it is slightly hollowed on its 
upper surface, so that when it is closed it 
produces an illusive appearance of being the 
end of the tube— 
has the same effect 
as the bottom of 
the tunnel. If an 
undesirable visitor 
manages to open 
the front door, and 
intrudes on her 
privacy, our spider 
closes this inner 
door upward, 
slamming it hard, 
so that it jams 
tight against the 
silk wall of the 
tunnel She then 
puts her back 
firmly against the 
door, holds on by 
her eight claws to 
the surrounding 
wall, and resists 
the invader with 
all her power. The 
enemy thinks be 
has got to the 
bottom of the 
nest, and con¬ 
cludes that the 
lady is not at 
home ; so he turns 
tail after a while, 
emerges by the 
hall-door, and tries another tunnel* 

You will notice, once more, in No* 6, that 
there is a tab or ragged end of silk web left 
hanging below on the under surface of the 
second door or false bottom. What is that ? 
Why* can't you guess ?—it is the door 


handle ! The upper or front door opens 
upward\ you see \ and, inasmuch as it can be 
pushed open from below by the spider, and 
shuts down again by its own weight, it has no 
need of a handle beneath ; while above, it dues 
not require one, because the spider never 
shuts it when she quits her nest—that would 
be too dangerous : she leaves it open so that 
she may bolt hack at once in case of need, 
like a rabbit to its burrow* She doesn't 
want to be shut out of her own house at 
a moment of peril. But the lower or inner 
door opens dmvnward\ and when it is shut, 
the spider is always below it. Hence, she 
has to leave a handle by which she may pull 
it down again when the danger is past: 
especially as she always slams this inner 
door very tight, so as to prevent her enemy 
from suspecting the stratagem* Everything 

depends upon its looking like the real 

bottom of the 
tunnel It is like 
those bidden doors 
in the walls of 
houses which give 
access to a secret 
chamber. 

You will observe 
that I speak always 
of the female 
spider alone. The 
male of these 
types does not 
seem to construct 
a nest, but hunts 
his prey in the 
open, I shall speak 
of the male spider 
more fully, how¬ 
ever, when I come 
to consider our 
English tunnel- 
maker. 

This second 
trap-door or false- 
bottom nest is cer¬ 
tainly a very ingenious device; but there 
is yet another group of very advanced 
spiders -the Brunels and Edisons of their 
cunning race- who have hit out a still more 
clever variation on the simple long tunnel of 
the primitive pattern. The nest built by 
these most inventive little beasts is excel¬ 
lently illustrated in No* 7* You see here 
the round outer door at the top of the 
corridor, the long silk-lined straight tube, 
and the spider herself lurking at ease 
in her comfortable den at the bottom. 
But besides her main tunnel this acute little 
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creature constructs a second subterranean 
passage, leading off upward obliquely at an 
angle. It is a chamber of refuge. Its 
passage is closed by a hanging door, hinged 
at its upper side, and composed of a mud 
cushion inclosed in a thick silken cover like 
a pillow-case. VV'hen an enemy enters, 
having managed somehow to prise open 
the first or outer door, the spider lifts the 
second door, and blocks the main passage, as 
in the case already noted. But if the enemy 
is too strong for her, then she lets the second 
door drop quietly, and takes refuge herself 
in the inner or upward-pointing gallery. 
The door in that case slips back of itself 
against the wide mouth of this gallery of 
escape, and the unsuspecting enemy walks 
straight down the main tunnel, only to find 
at the end that his quarry has mysteriously 
disappeared and that the nest is empty. You 
will see at once that this is precisely the 
policy of the subterranean passages which in 
the Middle Ages often connected the keep of 
a castle with some 
secondary fortress or 
some revered sanc¬ 
tuary. 

It is easy for the 
spider who has taken 
refuge in the second 
or oblique corridor to 
push down the door 
again hy her own 
weight, because she is 
inside: but it would 
be very difficult for the 
enemy to force it open 
from outside, as it is 
weighted by the heavy 
tump of clay, and also 
it fits the mouth of 
the tube so well that 
he is not likely to dis¬ 
cover it. Note that in 
this instance too the 
door has a flapping handle of loose silk, so 
that when it is used to close the main tunnel 
it may be readily opened again from below. 
Sometimes the second tunnel actually affords 
a means of escape into the open atr; it is 
continued right up to the surface. But when 
this is done, the wily proprietor takes great 
care to cover the exposed end with dead 
leaves and mosses, so that while she can 
crawl out by it, no inquisitive enemy can 
make use of it as a means of attacking the 
inner fortress by the back-door or postern* 

For years the trap-door spiders of the 
Riviera and the West Indies have been 
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popular objects of observation and research ; 
but till a very recent period it was not known 
that we possessed in England a native speci¬ 
men of these tunnel-building little beasts. 
Quite lately, however, a species of tunnel- 
digger closely allied to the trap-door spiders 
has been discovered in England ; and though 
it cannot be properly called by their name, 
because it does not actually construct a door 
to its nest, its habits in other ways are quite 
as curious and interesting as those of its 
better-known southern relations. It has been 
thoroughly studied by our friend Mr. Knock, 
who has done more to tell us all about its 
queer life-history than any other naturalist. 

A portrait, I hold, ought always to be pre¬ 
fixed to a biography ; so in No. 8 I have 
induced Mr. Knock to give us the counter¬ 
feit presentment of this singular English 
tunnel -making spider. Our distinguished 
fellow-subject’s scientific name is Atypus; 
she inhabits sandy moors and basking earth- 
banks, and she is so far from shy of the 
busy haunts of men, 
that numbers of her 
comrades are to be 
found as near London 
as Hampstead Heath, 
The portrait here [mb¬ 
it shed is taken from 
below—that is to say, 
it represents our 
friend's under-surface. 
You can easily see the 
eight strong legs, the 
swollen, glossy, egg- 
shaped body, and the 
curious spinnerets 
behind, with which she 
spins the white silken 
lining to her tunnel 
But what I want you 
particularly to notice 
just now is her im¬ 
mense head. This por¬ 
tion of the body is always exceptionally 
big in tunnel-building spiders, because the 
work of excavating the corridor is chiefly or 
entirely performed by the huge jaws or falces. 
These jaws are, to the whole group of trap¬ 
door spiders, pretty much what hands are to 
human beings. They are sharp, strong, and 
powerful, and are represented in the portrait 
as one sees them when at rest—that is to 
say, folded against the neck, so to speak, at 
moments of leisure. A later picture will 
show you how these formidable weapons look 
when their possessor raises them to strike a 

blow' at a victim. It is a peculiarity of the 
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whole tunnel-making group of spiders* in¬ 
deed, that the jaws strike downwards, not 
sideways. In ordinary house or field spiders, 
the movement is lateral; but this special 
power of downward movement, with fangs 
like the teeth and jaws of a tiger, elevates 



9* — NEST OF THE ENGLISH TL’NNEL-SI IDEM, I'ARTLY 
ABOVE THE SURFACE* 

the trap-door spider group into the veritable 
tigers of the subterranean world. I believe 
the true trap-door spiders rely mainly upon 
their jaws for holding their doors shut against 
the attacks of enemies* 

No* 9 is a small view of the underground 
home of our English species. It is from 
eight to twelve inches in depth, You will 
see at once that here there is no door at all 
—a peculiarity closely connected with the 
habits and manners of this particular spider. 
Most of the nest in this case is buried in 
the ground ; it consists only of a tunnel, 
with a woven tube lining the corridor; but 
the upper or aerial portion protrudes from 
the soil, and is made up of brownish web 
alone, plastered with sand* and imitating a 
stick or dry twig ; it is indeed so incon¬ 
spicuous that both men and flies are con¬ 
tinually deceived by it. In point of fact, it 
takes sharp eyes like Mr. Knock’s to see 
tlirough the deception. The upper end of 
the tunnel, or rather of the projecting woven 
web, is pointed and conical. It is fastened 
to the ground or to some neighbouring bush 
by threads of silk at its top* There is abso¬ 
lutely no door for egress or ingress. 

How then, you will say, does the spider 


get out to catch her prey ? The answer is, 
she does not. She lives permanently in her 
nest, which she never quits for any purpose. 
How she fed was a mystery till Mr. Knock 
solved the problem. The walls of the w'trb 
are loose and thin, and they can be readily 
broken when their owner desires it. And 
she does desire it from time to time, as the 
next illustration will amply show’ you. 

This graphic and dramatic scene—No, 10 
-gives you at once an interior and exterior 
view of the top of the tube when prey ajn 
proaches* The outer part is lined with grains 
of sand, brought from the bottom of the 
tube, and pushed through the meshes of the 
silken covering* The spider usually lurks in 
the bottom of the nest when nothing is 
stirring, but she keeps her feet fixed on a 
certain silken thread like a telegraphic wire, 
which gives her information of what is 
happening on the surface. By-and-by 
an incautious fly happens to alight on the 
exposed conical portion of the tube. In¬ 
stantly, some little tremor of the telegraphic 
web informs the lurking beast of prey of the 
presence of a victim* She rushes up to the 
top, and stands, as you see in the illustration 
(No, io), just opposite him, though instdt 
the tube, and with her deadly fangs raised, 
in act to strike him* This vivid picture sets 
before you very admirably the formidable 
nature of the big sharp fangs, and the 



—THE SPIDER WAITING TO STRIKE ITS VICTIM. 
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powerful jaws which work them i you can also 
observe what force is given to the blow by the 
up-and-down movement The spider does 
not her prey ; she merely feels it through 
the silken web. The unconscious blow-fly, 
meanwhile, is wholly unaware of its enemy’s 
near presence ; it feels, if anything, only a 
faint tremor of the supposed twig on which 
it has alighted—such a tremor as blow-flies 
are accustomed to feel on the surface of the 
wind-swept plants that form their habitual 
resting-places* In a second more, the deadly 
fangs descend with a frightful force, and 
strike through the web to the victim’s body, 
both wounding and poisoning it 

The poison disables the fly at once; but 
how now can the spider get at her victim ? 
She has a way of meeting this obvious 
difficulty. She tears apart the loose web of 
her own wall, and drags the wounded fly 
through it into her hidden tunnel. This 
leaves a gaping hole in the wall of the 
exposed tube, of course ; but to so mighty a 
spinner, that is a matter of small moment* 
For the present she 
disregards it r a little 
later, she becomes 
once more the careful 
housewife : her exist¬ 
ing attitude is merely 
that of the blood¬ 
thirsty slaughterer. 

It is not the habit 
of the Atypus spider, 
however, to eat her 
flies on the spot 
where she catches 
them. She is far too 
much of a lady for 
that. She drags them 
down to the bottom 
of her nest, into what 
I will venture to des¬ 
cribe (after a popular 
poem) as her own 
parlour, and there 
parleys with them. 

The proceedings, I 
fear, are very one¬ 
sided, As soon as 
she has quite disabled 
her victim, she hangs 
it up in her larder; 
then she mounts 
her tube again, moves very cautiously 
towards the rent edges, and brings the ragged 
ends together once more with her powerful 
jaws, which are thus employed like pincers 
or nippers. When she has arranged the 

VqL xvi,- 94, 


tom portions neatly in this manner, she next 
backs down a little, twists herself round the 
other way, and brings her spinner apparatus 
dose up to the torn edge on one side. She 
can move her spinnerets about almost as 
easily and flexibly as we move our fingers; 
so by their aid she takes hold of the broken 
edge, pulls it still tighter together, and then 
proceeds to weave a number of cross-strands 
which effectually dam the hole, thus leaving 
the tube in its original condition. The jaws 
in this case act like pins or tacking threads 
in a lady's needlework; while the spinnerets 
perform the more important function of the 
final hemming or stitching. 

You will see from what I have said that 
the female spider can never quit her home, 
and also that she can never eat without tear¬ 
ing down part of the wall of her house to let 
the food come in—a strangely wasteful 
arrangement. Every time she catches a fly 
or bee, she rends her tube in this curious 
way, and then patches the breach up again, 
first with silk and afterwards with particles of 

earth and sand, plas¬ 
tered over it and 
patted with her feet, 
so as to complete 
the deception. 

In No. 11 we see¬ 
the unhappy blow-fly 
safely landed in the 
fatal pantry, while the 
formidable captor is 
just about to make 
a meal of her help¬ 
less victim. If you 
examine the action 
of the jaws in these 
two last figures you 
will realize that the 
trap-door or tunnel- 
digging group of 
spiders are really 
what I have called 
them: the tigers of 
the smaller world in 
which they live. No 
great existing beast 
of prey has teeth pro¬ 
portionately so big; 
the only parallel is to 
be found in that huge 
extinct carnivore, the 
sabre-toothed lion—a hunter of the prime so 
excessively perfect for his own purpose that 
he seems first to have eaten up all the 
herbivorous creatures of his own epoch 

which were suited for his food, and then 
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incontinently to have died of starvation 
in the desert which he had himself depopu¬ 
lated* 

These prodigious jaws of the tunnel-digging 
spider are such marvellous instruments and 
implements* used alike for excavation, for 
slaughter, and for domestic purposes, that 
Mr* Knock has given us in No, 12 a very 
enlarged view of how one of them looks 
under the microscope when cut down the 
middle to exhibit its structure. The main 
portion of the jaw consists of the very dose 
and solid striated muscle, which is used to 
move the whole mechanism* and which gives 
the spider the necessary force for her fierce 
downward blow when she strikes her victim* 
At the end of this claw-like jaw comes a 
movable fang* which can he raised or 
retracted much like a cat's claws. The 
fang, you will observe, is hollow through¬ 
out, and is connected by a duct with 
the big poison-bag, which secretes the dan¬ 
gerous venom. The tip of the fang is* 
of course, perforated, so as to let the poison 
dart out. When the spider strikes, as in 
illustrations 10 and n, she elevates the 
fang, brings it down with a great muscular 
spasm, and buries it through her web in the 
victim, at the same time ejecting a small 
drop of the poisonous fluid. The poison- 
bag is* in fact, a gland which secretes its 
own venom. The edge of the jaw is also 
saw-like, and is provided with toothed pro¬ 
cesses : these seem to be used in tearing 
the prey, and also in arranging the silk of 
the web when torn or ruptured. The food 
of these spiders consists chiefly of flies and 
various wild bees, though late in the season 
they will eat “earwigs* flavoured with a few 
wood-lice.” 

But what of the male spider meanwhile ? 
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Well, as is usual among spider-kind, he is a 
much less important and dignified person 
than his ferocious mate* and less is known 
about him. In the first place* he is a gTeat 
deal smaller* He inhabits a separate little 
nest of his own till he has arrived at years of 
indiscretion ■ then he quits his tube once in 
bis life* on the fateful occasion when he goes 
a-woomg* This* you will soon see, is a very 
serious and critical business for him. He 
seems, from Mr. Enock's observations, always 
to sally forth on his courting by night. 
When he lights upon the tube of an un¬ 
married lady of his race, he stops to collect 
his thoughts and brace himself up for his 
adventurous courtship. It is fraught with 
peril The Tour de Nesle was nothing to it. 
As soon as he can bring himself to begin his 
serenade of his doubtful partner* he taps 
gently on the exposed portion of the tube in a 
manner which the female evidently recognises 
as an affectionate overture, for she lies by coyly 
in her parlour when she hears the charmed 
sound, in maiden meditation, fancy free, 
instead of rushing up on the war-path* as she 
would do if the visitor were a fly or a bee* 
After a moment's pause, to see whether his 
first advances are met or not* the suitor begins 
tearing open the tube w f ith his jaws* and 
effecting a burglarious entry into his lady’s 
bower. In No. 13 you see him on the out- 
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side of his inamorata's front passage, engaged 
in courting; he is waiting to decide whether 
or not his proposal is likely to be accepted. 
No. 14 gives you the next act of the strange 
small drama* The impatient suitor has now 
arrived at the end of the serenade, and 
is eagerly breaking down 
the wall of the tube in 
its upper conical portion* 

The view is, of course, 
taken from within* and 
the ardent lover is repre¬ 
sented in the very act of 
pushing his head and 
fore legs through the 
breach he has effected, 
while his egg - shaped 
body or abdomen and 
his hind legs are still 
outside the silken in- 
closure. 

Even if the male 
spider succeeds in charm¬ 
ing the lady on whom 
he has fixed his young 
affections, however, his 
married life, like a police¬ 
man’s lot, “ is not a 
happy one*” He lives, 
thenceforth—as long as 
he can—with the wife of 
his blind choice (for he 
can never see her before 
he proposes to her) in 
the lady’s tube, like a 
mere dependent. The 
owner of the house repairs 
the rent made by her husband’s burglarious 
entrance, and keeps him by her side strictly 
“ during good behaviour,” As soon as she 
gets tired of him, she does not appeal to Sir 
Francis Jeune for a divorce, but summarily 
settles the question by devouring him off¬ 
hand, In one case noted by Mr, Knock, a 
male spider managed to spend no less than 
nine months of domestic felicity with his 


powerful spouse; at the end of that period, 
however, his empty skin, lying sucked dry at 
the top of the tube, showed all too clearly 
what was the end of his brief dream of 
wedded happiness. Sometimes, it is true, an 
exceptionally wary male manages to escape 
alive from the dutches 
of his irate mate; but 
the usual rule seems to 
be that his end is to 
be eaten. Nevertheless, 
though the pursuit of 
the well-beloved is so 
dangerous a pastime, the 
ardent young spider 
throws himself into the 
courtship with such per¬ 
fect abandonment that it 
you attempt to dissuade 
him (with a straw or a 
pin) while he is engaged 
in tearing down the 
barrier that separates 
him from the lady of his 
young desire, he makes 
most ferocious bites at 
his would-be preserver’s 
fingers or implements. 

This is the doom of 
the spider whom Cupid 
favours—the lucky youth 
who has good speed in 
his wooing. But how 
about the rejected 
suitors ? Their fate is 
sooner sealed. Spiderland 
resembles the Paradise 
of the New Women: the fair sex have things 
there all their own way. If the lady likes 
the look of her admirer, she accepts him on 
the spot; if she doesn't, she eats him without 
further parley, “ It is a beautiful arrange¬ 
ment for the good of the race,” a fat spider- 
bride remarked to me one day, u You marry 
him—or you eat him. Either way, you 
utilize him*” 



14* — .VlAHKIAtit; LiV HUBLUHV ! THE MALE 
brlDEU EFFECTS A FORCIBLE ENTRANCE. 
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HE whistle sounded again, and 
Colonel Joy leaned from the 
carriage window, 

“Good-bye, Philippa. I 
leave you to the care of the 
good doctor.” 

The girl on the platform made a move¬ 
ment of disdain. 

“The good doctor, indeed! A horrid 
German icicle in spectacles! If that is all I 
am to have, I insist upon going back to 
England with you." 

Her foot was on the step, but her father 
shook his head, “No, no, child. You 
must stay here and grow strong, Be quick 
about it. I shall be lonely without you, 
Philippa.” 

His voice broke on the name, and the girl 
stepped back and blazed up at him, 

“ Lonely ! ” she cried, passionately, “ And 
what will it be for me? A whole fortnight, 
and nothing but snow and pines, snow and 
pines!”—she gulped down her tears—“and 
an ice doctor !” 
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.“Snow and pines—death and immortality,” 
said her father, slowly. “The ice will melt 
in the sum Be patient till then.” 

The train began to move. Philippa shook 
herself determinedly and called hack the 
light to her face, 

“Good-bye, dear,” she smiled, “Don’t 
worry about me. 1 will console myself with 
the good doctor.” 

She kissed her hand gaily, and her father 
brightened, and smiled down at her. This 
little girl of his was very charming. He was 
smiling still when the train dipped round a 
curve and was hidden from view, 

Philippa gazed after him, and her eyes 
showed conflicting lights — remorse, petu¬ 
lance, courage. 

“ Poor dear,” she thought, “ I didn't mean 
to let him see how T I hate to be left in this 
doleful place—sick people, perpetual snow, 
gloomy pines, and a doctor as silent as the 
grave, and as cheerful. IPs a brilliant 
prospect,” 

She dwelt resentfully on her lot, and tilted 
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her head scornfully, repeating: “ Good 

doctor ! That is the whole man in a phrase. 
How unspeakably dull it sounds! As dull 
as himself. 5 ' 

She could see Dr. Engel's stooping figure 
—for he carried his height awkwardly—his 
shock of curly hair, the iron-grey beard and 
moustache hiding his large mouth, the hands 
that touched so lightly, the shabby clothes, 
always neat and old-fashioned. 

The portrait con¬ 
trasted unfavourably with 
that of her I^ondon 
doctor. She walked 
gloomily back to her 
hotel, seeing nothing of 
the pine-covered mourn 
tain that sheltered the 
Alpine village. The 
snow was blossoming 
into crimson ; and where 
it met the sky a delicate 
tracery of pines laid a 
crown upon it. At 
sunrise and at sunset an 
individual life came into 
the trees, so that each 
needled point pricked 
solitary against the glow. 

When the light passed 
theyeloscd together again 
and wreathed the sum¬ 
mits with a heavy chaplet 

From the little Catholic 
chapel came the sound 
of the “Angelas," 

Already lights from hotel 
and chalet flashed across 
the valley, but Philippa 
did not notice them to¬ 
night. Her face was set, 
her eyes were impatient, full of protest. 

She went into one of the largest hotels, 
and walked directly to the balcony. She 
could watch the sunset alone : the invalids 
always went to their rooms for tea. But the 
balcony was not deserted. The Professor 
was shuffling down to the door When he 
saw Philippa, he stopped to ask if she had 
met Dr. Engel. 

“ I have not/' she answered, shortly. “ I 
don’t concern myself with the doctor’s move¬ 
ments," 

14 Might do worse," grunted the Professor. 
u Engel knows more about everything than 
any man I ever met,” 

“ Well, he ought to," said Philippa, dis¬ 
dainfully. “ He has been buried in his 
books for at least forty years,” 
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“ But you might have been buried in a 
library for a century, and still you would 
know nothing,” said the Professor, blandly, 

“ I know that you are very rude/ 1 said 
Philippa, pouting. 

She liked the Professor, He was the 
only man of her acquaintance who did not 
pay her compliments, 

“ Engel's a clever man,” the Professor 
went on ; “ but even he could not put any 
sense into your small 
head. Didn’t I hear 
you calling him a 
fossil?” 

“Very probably,” said 
Philippa, yawning. “And 
you will probably hear 
me call him a fossil 
again. He is hard 
enough to belong to the 
stone age/' 

4 * E u g e 1 hard?” 
shouted the Professor. 
44 Engel! Engel!" He 
looked very fiercely at 
Philippa* 41 Didn’t I say 
you had no sense in that 
head of yours ? " 

44 You did, Professor; 
but a woman needn't 
be foolish because she 
is pretty.” 

44 l ush ! ” said the 
Professor, unmoved by 
her fascinations, “Pretty 
or plain, she's always 
foolish. Engel hard ? 
Bless my soul ! I've 
known him since he 
came to the Mittenthal. 
He's a friend of mine.” 

14 Two crusty old bachelors!” the girl 
mocked, “ You have to be friends with 
each other because no woman will be friends 
with you,” 

“Eh! eh! What do you say?” fumed 
the Professor. 44 Ask Miss Blake—she’s a 
particular friend of mine. And as to Engel, 
aren't all the women in love with him ? The 
dear doctor, the handsome doctor, the 
angelical doctor—that's how they talk.” 

The Professor became good-humoured as 
he mimicked the mincing feminine speech, 

“ He would be handsome if he didn't look 
so kind,” said Philippa, passionately, 

“ There, now ! Yet a minute ago you 
said he was hard ! ” 

Philippa put her hands over her ears, 

“ 1 am heartily tired of hearing that man's 
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name," she cried. M It is enough that he is 
six feet high and hideous. Let us talk of 
something pretty.” 

“ I knew you wanted to talk of yourself,” 
chuckled the Professor, “ Little things 
please little minds.” 

Suddenly Philippa put out her hands. 


her own across her eyes and glanced defiantly 
at him, her face full of broken smiles. 
“There, don’t tell anyone you saw me making 
a fool of myself. I am going in—it is horribly 
cold,” she added, suddenly, seeing Dr. Engel 
passing the balcony. 

The Professor shuffled off to his interview 



“ Ah, don’t ! ” she cried, entrealingly. 
“Oh, Professor, I am so miserable. Daddy 
has just gone, and I am here all alone.” 

Her voice broke, and the Professor gazed 
at her thunderstruck. 

“And I am here all alone, too! ” he cried, 
at last, inconclusively. 

Philippa turned away her head and pre¬ 
tended to look at the sunset. 

“ bless my soul!" said the Professor. 
Then he drew a large bandana from his 
pocket and crushed it into her hand. 

“ Haven’t you a handkerchief, child ? ” he 
asked, testily. “ 1 hate to see a woman cry 
untidily.” 

The girl looked at the gaudy square, and 
hurst into a sudden peal of laughter. 

“ Oh, Professor, how funny you are! I 
don’t want your handkerchief," She dashed 
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•with the doctor. It was not strictly pro¬ 
fessional, since, before he left, Dr. Engel knew 
that Miss Philippa Joy, one of his patients, 
thought him a hard old fossil. 

In her own room, the animation passed 
from Philippa’s face, leaving it pinched and 
white. 

She opened the balcony window and 
stood outside, gazing at the white valley and 
the white hills and the night of the pine- 
wood. Overhead a single star shot from the 
deep blue, and from the valley came up the 
tinkle of the (Irunenwasser. The river moved 
under the weight of the ice that edged its 
banks, and its music had a deep, sad note 
in it which caught the girl’s mood. 

She closed her hand over the balcony rail 
as if it w-as the bar of a cage that she would 
crush. 
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*' It is not fair ! ” she cried. “ Why should 
I have to stay here at all ? This place is for 
people who have lived their lives; or for 
musty creatures like the Professor and the 
doctor who have no life to live—who don’t 
know what it is to laugh and be glad.” Then 
her tone changed. “ Poor soul! ” she went 
on, “ he has been here for twenty years 
buried in snow, and frowned upon by 
pines ; no wonder he belongs to the ice age. 
Yet he manages to be unselfish. And he 
never has any pleasure but the pleasure of 
seeing his patients recover — sometimes. 
And he is always kind, and always gentle, 
and always patient. He has lived here 
twenty years—and I feel ill-used because I 
have to stay three months.” 

She turned her back on the white silence 
of the snow, and the warning note of the 
Grunenwasser, and went into the room. 
She met the cheery welcome of the pinewood 
crackling in the stove. The electric light 
showed the rugs and curtains, the pictures 
and books and piano with which her father 
had made the sitting-room as cosy as her own 
boudoir at home. No one in the Hotel Baer 
had more luxurious rooms. It was as much 
as most people could afford to have one 
south room with a balcony. Philippa had 
two south rooms and two balconies, though 
she was not nearly so ill as Major Vickers, 
who had a north room, and no balcony at all. 
But she gazed round the room, impatient 
that she was condemned to it for a whole 
winter. 

She might have amused herself even in the 
Mittenthal, for the life had plenty of colour 
and movement. There were robust people 
in the valley as well as invalids, and the 
roads were always full of gay parties sleighing, 
tobogganing, going skating. There were 
balls in the hotels, and tournaments, and 
many devices for making people forget that 
they were in a health resort. But Philippa 
had promised her father that her first business 
should not be the pursuit of pleasure, but 
that of health. He was so anxious that his 
only child should escape the disease to which 
her mother had been sacrificed. 

Sitting drearily in her room that night after 
dinner, she began to realize that every hour 
was taking him farther from her. She knew 
what it had cost him to leave her, even for a 
fortnight; and a passionate desire for life, for 
his sake, came to her. 

“ I am glad it is not Daddy who is ill,” 
she said to herself. “ I would rather suffer 
anything than see him suffer. It would be 
easier to see him die, than to die and leave 
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him. He would be so lonely.” Then she 
lifted herself and laughed a sad little laugh. 

“ But I am not going to die. I feel the 
life in me strong—strong—a passionate revolt 
against death. And Dr. Engel said I only 
needed care to be quite well. Well, when 
I leave the Mittenthal I shall make up for all 
that I have suffered in it.” 

She bent forward and looked into the fire, 
and a smile broke across the wistfulness of her 
mouth. What should she do when she left 
the Mittenthal ? What should she do ? Live, 
of course—live royally, pressing out the wine 
of life from her vineyard. All the wealth of 
the past should sweeten her grapes. She 
would walk with the gods in her vineyard of 
life. Yellow sun and trailing green vine and 
brown earth should borrow richer colour 
from all life that had been lived. The love 
of Laura and of Beatrice should flavour her 
cup. Hypatia would teach her wisdom, 
Sappho her divinest songs. She would 
dream with the purest saints, St. Katherine 
and St. Cecilia, and her dreams should be of 
Heaven. She would do brave deeds, fight 
with Joan of Arc, be martyred for her faith, 
and live gloriously for ever. 

Her vineyard should yield purple grapes. 
She did not see the knots on which the 
clusters hung. The misshapen roots had 
little in common with fairy green and 
kingly purple. She demanded the glory and 
beauty of life, the pomp of high deeds, for¬ 
getting that they belonged to the knotted 
strength of defeat and loss, and the blank 
lids of suffering. 

A knock at the door roused her from her 
dreams. Dr. Engel came in and stood 
awkwardly before her, a new nervousness 
in his manner. He did not speak at 
once, and Philippa gazed at 'him, half- 
amused, half-wondering, and did not help 
him. Her eyes were still the large, deeply- 
lighted eyes of one who has just seen a 
vision, and the intense light gave force to 
her face. 

For an instant Dr. Engel wondered if this 
was the spoiled child he had known, or even 
the girl he had seen that evening crying on 
the balcony. But the burden of his errand 
weighed over every other feeling. 

“ I have bad news for you ! ” he said, at 
last, bluntly. 

Philippa started up. 

“ Daddy ? ” she cried. 

“ Yes; I must tell you. There has been 
an accident.” 

“Dead?” she whispered, shrinking from 
his pity. 
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“ No, but hurt-” 

u Not dead ? ” she cried, brokenly* “ Ah, 
how dare you frighten me so ? ” 

She drew a long, shuddering breath, and 
the colour rushed back to her face. 


he put his hands behind him and edged away 
from her pleading. 

The girl’s surprise at the repulse accused 
him of cowardice* The only cowardice of 
which he accused himself was a fear lest he 



14 I thought he was dead,” she said, laugh¬ 
ing. 41 Hurt ? My dear Daddy ! 1 must go 

to him at once.” She looked hurriedly 
round, and caught up a shawl from the sofa* 
u Where is he ? Is he much hurt ? ” 

“ He is at Lansing. There is no train to¬ 
night,” said the doctor. 

She paused at the door, 

“ A sleigh, then. It is only twenty miles.” 
“ You forget. The road is dangerous. No 
one would drive you down to-night.” 

41 Then I will walk. Oh, what are you 
doing, wasting time?” she went on, shrilly* 
u Don't you know how he will want me? X 
must go to him. And you must came, too. 
There will not be a decent doctor down 
there.” She looked at him, her figure tense 
in command* 

“ Nonsense,” he said, roughly. “ That is 
impossible. A strong man might make the 

walk through the snow, but for you-” 

“But you will go with me?” said Philippa* 
She went to him, a child’s trust in her eyes* 
** Please, come with me.” 

M Ah, by Himmel, no ! ” he exclaimed, and 


might yield because she had called him a 
hard man. He steeled himself against her 
entreaty; and she read refusal in his silence. 

£t Very well, I shall go alone*” 

She walked to the door, and he hesitated. 
Then he considered how little probability 
there was that Colonel Joy would be alive in 
the morning* He stopped her at the door* 

€t Look, then* I will take you in my 
sleigh. The road is dangerous* It is no 
doubt madness to risk the journey. What 
then ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked 
doubtfully at her. 

41 Yes, yes, let us go,” she entreated* u Oh, 
don’t waste time talking. Get the sleigh* 
Let us start at once.” 

“ Slow, slow,” he said, gravely, ** You 
must put on many wraps. I will come in 
ten minutes. Change your gown for a warm 
one. It is cold.” 

Ten minutes after the Professor and his 
friend Miss Blake were in the hall to see 
Philippa start. 

The lights flashed out on the road; the 
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bells on the horses jangled gaily. When the 
cloaked and hooded figures had disappeared 
in the darkness, Miss Blake turned to the 
Professor, 

“Poor darling/' she said, tremulously. 
“ I trust she will find her father better* 
There is something very touching in seeing 
the two people set out alone in the star¬ 
light to face the unknown/' 

“Touching? A pair of fools!” growled 
the Professor* “They can’t see their way; 
they will freeze on the road. If Engel was 
not such an obstinate fool there might be 
some hope. But he will go straight over the 
precipice rather than own he has lost his 
way,” 

“Philippa is with him. She will help 
him to find it. She is so wise and strong. 
Don't you think they will arrive safely, Pro¬ 
fessor ?” 

“ Humph, 11 answered the Professor. 

The difficulties of the way did not exist 
for Philippa, though she had heard of the 
ice-track down which the horses must 
stumble and slide—dangerous at noon ; at 
midnight a menacing peril. It was nothing 
to her that they must 
plunge into the mid¬ 
night, creeping on the edge 
of the chasm that slipped 
away from the road. She 
would have faced worse 
dangers for her father. 

She sat calmly beside the 
doctor, whose brows were 
knit over eyes straining 
forward. 

It was not yet very dark. 

Here and there on the 
road was a splash of blue 
light from an electric 
lamp. The Kurhaus at 
Mittendorf was still awake. 

Above the lights, on the 
Mitten berg, there was 
screaming and laughing; 
some of the people were 
tobogganing by starlight. 

Dr. Engel spoke to the 
horses, and they dashed 
up the Mitten berg and 
down again into the white 
plain of the Mittensee. 

The lake slept its winter 
sleep of death. The great 
tombstones of Schweizberg 
and Grauenberg marked 
where it lay. There was 
no sound in all the vast 
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silence but the rhythmic dash of the 
sleigh-bells* 

Now that she was fairly on her w T ay to 
Lansing Philippa had time to dwell on her 
father's accident. The meagre details she 
had snatched from Dr. Engel only fed wonder 
and alarm, 

“Dr. Engel,” she cried, suddenly, “you 
have not told me all. I want to know exactly 
what has happened,” 

Engel hesitated* He wished to spare her 
the anxiety that tightened his throat, and 
made the twenty miles between the Mitten- 
thal and Lansing a long-drawn-out horror. 

“It is impossible to say exactly what has 
happened," he answered. “The telephone 
message w r as sent by Colonel Joy. He had 
fallen from the carriage in alighting.” 

“ If he could telephone, it could not be so 
very serious,” said Philippa, thoughtfully. 

The doctor remained silent* He busied 
himself with the horses, which were waist- 
deep in snow, The sleigh lights streamed 
out, showing the drift; the air slashed like 
knives across their faces, 

Philippa shrank into her furs, but Engel 
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peered forward. She could see his moustache 
frozen, the rime on eyebrow and lash. His 
hands held the reins as if they too were 
frozen. 

She recognised that, whatever she suffered 
from the cold, his suffering would be doubled ; 
and a wave of compunction passed over her. 
Had she been selfish, after all, to insist on 
this midnight journey? She only gained a 
short time; the early train would be in 
Lansing six hours after them, and if her 
father were not in danger . , * 

For her own sake she was glad that she 
had come. This weird progress downwards 
through the snow and pine and darkness 
made her tingle with new' sensations. She 
was excited and thrilled, conscious of Engel’s 
tense attitude. 

Then they sprang into the night of the 
pines, and blackness closed over them with a 
rush as of meeting wings. 

Involuntarily she pressed closer to him. 
She felt his glance towards her. His voice 
was gentle, in spite of its hoarseness* 

** You are not afraid? You are quite 
w'arm ? 

“ I should be afraid if you w T ere not here; 
but not now." 

44 That is very well; 11 said the 
doctor. 

Her answer pleased him, 

“You like, then, all this?” he 
went on. 

u Yes, it is all so strange and 
terrible. Those pines with the snow 
on their branches look like long 
processions of ghosts. But there 
is life in the sound of the bells, 
and in the creaking of the sleigh ; 
and now and then you can see a 
star* Do you think we shall be 
able to take Daddy back to-morrow 
to the Mktenthal ? ” 

“One cannot say,” he answered. 

And, to avoid her questions, he 
began to tell her of life in the 
Mittenthal How* the winter, with 
its snow and its crowd of invalids, 
passed; and the ice in the valley 
melted, and everywhere the song 
of living water tinkled. And how p 
the flowers came, gorgeous pro¬ 
cessions of colour passing with the 
year over meadow' and grove ; and 
how the gentian dyed the slopes, 
and the alpenroses lit their fires 
in the woods, where Death and 
Life walked together in the white 
winter time* 


And Philippa, listening, half smiled to her* 
self at his German sentiment. She found 
the simplicity of it attractive. He dwelt like 
a schoolboy on the delights of the summer 
fields. 

He spoke in a hoarse, droning voice that 
seemed part of the grinding of the sleigh, 
and made a background for the sound of 
the bells. Now and then he stopped id 
encourage the horses, floundering in a still 
deeper drift, and the girl could tell from his 
tone how every wish was bent on getting 
down the mountain road* 

They were travelling slowly now, the 
horses feeling every step on the icy way. 
Philippa knew by the set of their haunches 
how steep the road was* 

The lights of the sleigh touched the snow 
on either side, and called out a thousand 
flashing fires from the ice crystals; but 
behind them was the night, and before them 
the midnight. 

By-and-by the doctor got out and guided 
the horses, who trembled, feeling the edge of 
the ravine. Philippa wondered at the way in 
which he spoke to them. She had only seen 
him in the nervous reserve of his professional 
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mood. Now she echoed the Professor’s 
astonished protest, “ Hard ? Engel hard ? 

.” Would they never get down those 

dreadful slopes ? The tension began to tell 
on her. She watched the advance of the 
white processions drawing stealthily, silently 
towards them, till she could have screamed 
aloud. The cold numbed her. She seemed 
to be held in paralysis, bound in a living 
death. Soon the stars were blotted out, and 
there was nothing round them but the 
snow and the weird silence of the forest. 
She found herself longing unutterably for 
Engel’s voice, but she would not tell him of 
her terror. 

When they were safely through the wood, 
he took his seat again, and bent down to her. 
“ Almost asleep, then ? ” 

“No,” she said; “but I think I ought to 
have waited. I had no right to let you run 
this risk for me.” 

“So? But ... . Well, then, I was 
myself going to Lansing; yes, even without 
you.” 

“ Oh, Dr. Engel! ” 

The intonation of the words was enough. 
She felt a passionate gratitude to the man 
who was serving her father. Suddenly 
another thought came. 

“ Then you think him very ill ? ” she cried, 
a sharp note of terror in her voice. 

“ Not that; but I wished for myself 
to see how ill,” he said. “ But, now, can 
you once hold the reins while I warm my 
fingers ? ” 

“ Ah, yes,” she cried, eagerly, reassured 
by his answer ; “let me drive. Your hands 
must be frozen.” 

When he would have taken the reins again 
she refused to give them up. Finally, he 
ceased arguing with her and took them from 
her by main force. 

After that there was silence. The doctor 
was too vexed at her obstinacy, Philippa too 
offended by his action, to speak. 

All at once the sleigh swerved, and by-and- 
by Engel found himself, stunned and half- 
suffocated, lying in a drift. 

His first thought was for the girl. He 
freed himself from the snow and clambered 
up to the road, groping his way. There were 
no lights, the sleigh was on its side. The 
horses were quiet; no jingle of bells stirred 
the shrill stillness. His heart failed him. 
How long had he been lying in the drift ? 
Was she dead ? Suffocated ? 

He gave a groan : “Ach, Liebchen , mein 
Kindling!" 

A sudden tremulous laugh answered him. 
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“You may call me what names you like, 
if you will only speak.” 

“ Where are you, where ? ” he shouted. 

“I am here, holding the horses; and I 
have been calling you for an hour.” 

He stumbled towards her, and at last found 
her leaning against one of the horses, the 
reins twisted round her arm. He thought he 
heard her teeth chattering, but he must have 
been mistaken, for her voice was brusque arid 
steady when she spoke. 

“ I couldn’t look for you,” she explained. 
“The horses would have run away, and I 
thought I had better hold them, so that if 
you were really dead I could get down to 
Lansing.” 

“ So ? ” he said, stupidly. He was still 
stunned by his fall. Then sharp and in¬ 
sistent came a desire to have some share in 
her solicitude. But he did not know that the 
little spark that night’s work had kindled was 
fanned into a flame by her unconcern. 

He righted the sleigh and lit the lamps, 
and they took their seats again, the doctor 
driving, straining his sight to keep the diffi¬ 
cult path. 

His great sigh of relief when at last they 
came to the level road made Philippa aware 
that the worst danger was over. Thereafter 
the way wound gradually and evenly down 
towards Lansing. 

Philippa was deep in her thoughts. But 
across her anxiety for her father flashed 
strange lights, in which she saw the face of 
Johann Engel. That speech of hers had 
been brutal. If he had been killed, would 
she, unconcerned, have left him ? That night’s 
ride had shown the real man, strong, and 
patient, and gentle. All her heart went out 
to him. 

“ Dr. Engel,” she spoke very timidly, 
“ it was not true. If you had been killed I 
would not have left you.” 

“ So ? But I did not think you would,” 
he laughed; and the hearty sound of his 
laugh shook the darkness round them. 

“ Tell me, then, you weak little one, what 
could you have done ? ” 

“ I would have searched till I had found 
you ; and then I would have sat beside you 
till morning,” she said, simply. 

“ But, then, have you no fear ? ” 

“ I should have been so sorry, I could not 
have thought of anything else,” she answered. 

The silence that fell after that throbbed in 
his ears with noisy significance. He did not 
speak again till he roused Philippa with a 
quick cry : “ It is Lansing at last! ” 

There were lights at the railway station. 
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Philippa sprang up, but he laid a detaining 
hand on her. 

Wait, and I will come back to you/ 1 

She was stiff with cold. Her teeth chattered 
while she waited in that long, long minute of 
his absence. He came back, 

4t Little one . , * . little one * . ," 

His voice broke, and a new fierce cold 
took hold of the girl and made her shiver 
from head to foot. 

44 He is dead !” she whispered, 

Engel carried her into the waiting-room, 
where a fire was burning, and two or three 
men stood, hushed and sympathetic. 

He loosened her furs and rubbed her 
hands, and in a little while she struggled to 
her feet, 

“I must go—I must see.” 

44 I will go first. Wait for me," he 
commanded. 

He beckoned the men away, and the girl 
sat dazed and stunned for an eternity. 

When he came hack he made her drink 
some coffee. Then in a horrible dream she 
followed him to the room. 

In the same dream she found herself 
turning from what she saw and clinging to 
Engel's arm. It was 
only for a minute. 

She drew away and 
stood stiffly. 

“ I will stay here,” 
she said, in a thick 
voice, 

Engel hesitated, 
but the look on her 
face decided him. He 
went out and left her 
alone. 

The swift, chill 
hours passed; the 
hours that travelled 
so swiftly they were 
years, changing the 
girl into the woman. 

And yet what long, 
slow hours they were, 
of uttermost anguish. 

At six o’clock I)r, 

Engel came into the 
room with a cup of 
tea. She rose from 
her knees beside the 
bed, and drank the tea, choking. His worn 
face touched her. 

Haven't you been to sleep?” she asked. 
Even her voice was changed. 

He made a quick gesture, “ But I was not 
tired,” 
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Then he told her what he had done, 
speaking softly. 

She listened, half-understanding. The 
only thing clear was that all was arranged, 
and she would be able to start for England 
in a few hours. Dr, Engel had assumed 
that she would wish to take her father home. 

44 If you will give me the address, I will 
telegraph to your relatives,” he said. 

She lifted her smitten face. 

4i I have no relatives,” she said, blankly. 

41 Your friends, then ? ” 

She smiled a very pitiful smile, and shook 
her head. 

44 None, cither. Daddy and I never 
wanted anyone else.” 

His glance passed swiftly to the silent 
figure on the bed, and back to the girl* and 
he was dumb. She looked so frail, and 
slight, and small, to stand there alone, 
tl What then ? ” he asked, hoarsely, at last 
He turned away his face, but not before 
she had seen the tenderness and pity and pain 
in his eyes. 

Suddenly she ran to the bed, and threw 
herself down and covered her face. Engel 
walked to the window, moved and distressed. 

He drew the curtain 
aside and looked out. 
The night had been 
cloven through by a 
streak of dawn. 
Already the ease w T as 
awake. He ga/ed 
out, seeing nothing, 
wrestling with his 
strong emotion, the 
words it would be 
wiser to leave unsaid. 

Then he moved to 
her side and laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 
** I will take him to 
the Mittemhal, to the 
peace of the snow 
and pines. And 
you ... . And 
you * . . 

He stopped. He 
could not bid her go 
back in her loneliness 
to England, where 
she had no friend 
And he w^ould not ask her to return to the 
Mittenthal. He had long ago decided that 
he would never trust a woman again. 

His silence spoke louder than speech, but 
in the girl's ears her father's voice was echoing : 
44 Snow T and pines—death and immortality." 
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Then she rose from her knees and stood 
up and gazed searchingly into his face, and 
read the distrust, the strength and weakness, 
that struggled there. 

11 1 thought . . * I would have liked . . . 
to go back to the Mittenthal/* she faltered. 

“ As you please, of course,” he answered, 
coldly. 

His tone startled her She looked at him, 
baffled, dismayed. She had reached out her 
hand to her friend, and it had met a wall of 
ice. 

She shrank back, and turned from him 
proudly. 

The last words her father had said to her 
were in her ears : “ The ice will melt in the 
sun. Be patient.” When she spoke again 
there was a new quality in her voice that set 
him at a great distance from her, outside the 
circle of her obligation. 

“ I will take my father to the Mittenthal,” 
she said* 

Engel stared blankly at hen Dazed, it 
seemed to him they^were, living over again 
the moment in the sleigh when she had held 
the reins against his will She 1 kept them 
now' to their peril Down the icy darkness 


of the future, separation menaced their lives. 
He made a step towards her, and caught her 
hands. 

“ We go back together to the MittenihaV* 
he said, hoarsely. “ And you shall be no 
more lonely, for I love you.” 

She gazed fearfully at him, and strove to 
free her hands. “No, no!” she panted; 
“it is not love . . . . you only pity me. 
And I want no pity * * * * not yours . . . .” 

“ Little one, my own little one,” he said, 
very gravely. “It is not pity. See, I give 
you love—a man’s love—all my love,” 

He crushed her hands in his earnestness, 
but Philippa did not feel the pain. 

The words surging in her ears mixed with 
far-away accents, 

“ I leave you to the care of the good 
doctor.” 

She turned herself passionately to the bed 
where her father lay. Then she put her 
hands on Engel’s shoulders, and her emotion 
steadied while she searched his face. 

“We will go together,” she said, at last, 
brokenly, “to the Mittenthal.” 

“ But the Valley of Pity shall be the Valley 
of Love,” Engel answered* 
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Old Jopper s fate: or , How George Pedal\ Af.P ., 
Obtained His Majority . 

By Neil Wynn Williams. 


Author of “ The Bayonet that Came Home,” etc. 



| R. JOSEPH JOPPER, of a, 

Crane Alley, refused to be 

Interviewed by either of the 

Parliamentary candidates. He 

said openly to friends, “ I 

don't believe neither in your 
Tories nor your Rads, Look *ee ere! 
They're jes* six o' one and ’arf-a-dozen o' the 
other. And 1 ain't a-goin’ to vote for 

neither Gaskin nor Pedal, I ain’t,” 

Rubbleton Borough was in for one of the 
closest contests on re¬ 
cord. A single vote 
might determine the 
issue, The gossip of 
dubs and inns said so, 
the party journals 

anxiously admitted it. 

Radicals were well aware 
that they had a clever 
man in Pedal. They 
could even point to the 
record of the last elec¬ 
tion with its astound- 
ingly encouraging in¬ 
crease in their vote. 

But Pedal had a weak 
point He was not 
“ local” either by birth, 
property, or even tem¬ 
porary residence* That 
was where so much of his 
argument failed against 
his rival’s supporters, 

“Gaskin is one of us, 

Our interests are his,” 
they said. Such a per¬ 
sonal influence counts 
for much in an election. 

The political attitude 
assumed by Mr. Jopper 
appeared remarkable as jopper. 

the polling day drew 
closer. His indifference amidst a hotly increas¬ 
ing excitement was impressive. People began 
to talk about Jopper, Some termed him an 
independent thinker, others called him an 
awkward old cuss. Presently the political 
agents of the parties grew cunning and sought 
out Mr. Jopper’s personal friends, “Come, 
now ! you know old Jopper,” they said, very 
persuasively. “Try what you can do with him." 

No. 2, Crane Alley, is a fried fish shop. 
Occasionally Jopper was to be found at the 


counter; more often- he was hawking in the 
streets with a barrow. In the latter case, it 
was Mrs. Jopper who answered to customers. 
She was young, absurdly young, when com¬ 
pared with her husband ; pretty, and newly 
married. The visitors, both Radicals and 
Conservatives, thought that they saw their 
electoral opportunity in Mrs. Jopper. Their 
arguments were powerfully disturbing to an 
enthusiastic nature; their entreaties that she 
should use her good offices with jopper were 
excriting to an emotional 
soul* Soon she was 
sounding her husband 
with a tremendous sense 
of responsibility—was it 
the Radicals or the Con¬ 
servatives which were 
right ? 

Jopper had a stoop 
which made him hang 
his head forwards. His 
countenance was fat, 
fresh in colour, but aged 
with time. He wore a 
coat-waistcoat with dark, 
greasy sleeves. It drew 
up in wrinkles towards 
the shoulders, allowing 
an inch of shirt to 
appear above the dirty 
check trousers. 

“ The Radicals or the 
Conservatives ! ” he re¬ 
peated, listlessly, 

“ Yes,” she urged, her 
lips parting breathlessly 
with interest. 

There was a weighty 
pause. Jopper straighten¬ 
ed the curve in his back. 

“It don’t count 
neither way,” he said ; 
adding explanatorily, “ I shouldn't be a 
'apenny the better off either of 'em,” 

The answer did not appear satisfactory. 
Mrs. Jopper heaved a deep sigh of dis¬ 
appointment. Presently she remarked, with 
a sudden appearance of vivacity 

“Gaskin passed by ’ere to-day—I see'm — 
close as me to you.” 

Mr. Jopper yawned cavernously, displaying 
some ill-sown yellow teeth. 

“ Did s e?” he asked, indifferently. 
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“Yes,” said Mrs/Jopper, u, e did," She 
paused, adding, reflectively, “ ’E looks——” 
Mrs* Jopper hesitated ; a dreamy expres¬ 
sion came into her blue eyes, shadowing over 
an excessive animation of the face, 

“ ? E looks—wot?” Mr. Jopper urged, 
moving restlessly in his chair, 

“Why! A real genelman,” Mrs, Jopper 
replied, with sudden decision, adding, “and 
3 e is 'andsome, too.” 

“You think ’im — 'andsome, do yer?” 
Jopper asked, glancing sourly at her from 
the corners of his eyes, 

“ Yes* 5 E is as like 'is picter in the 
Express as two peas. 1 knew 'im at onst 
by the moustache, 'E is a deal better lookin’ 
nor Pedal,” 

Jopper rose noisily to his feet. 

** Moustache or no moustache, I don't 
want 'im ’ere," he said, angrily; and he 
quitted the room, banging the door behind 
him, 

“ There ! now he is bin and got jealous as 
usual,” Mrs. Jopper remarked, gnimblingly, 
to herself. It was a distressing perception 
which was gradually flooded over by the 
hourly growing agitation in Mrs. Joppers 
mind—w hich were right* the Radicals or the 
Conservatives ? 


an oblong parcel, which was inclosed in a 
coarse brown paper that appeared crumpled 
as with much service, 

“ This came by the parcel post,” he ex¬ 
plained, 

“What is it?” Mr, Gaskin asked, idly, 
holding out his hand. 

“ It bears the 1 Bubbleton 1 post - 
mark,” the secretary remarked, dubiously, 
“ but--” 

“ Why, it is heavy as lead,” Mr. Gaskin 
interrupted. He turned the parcel over in 
his hand, his expression expanding with 
astonishment, as he eyed it curiously, 
u And-—- Why! - w 

Their eyes met. 

“ Yes, sir* It is done up in blue ribbon. 
Brown paper and blue ribbon ! ” 

The secretary permitted himself to laugh. 

Mr. Gaskin trained the left point of his 
waxed moustache, thoughtfully. 

“ Give me a penknife,” he muttered. 

Presently there was a crisp snick, then 
the rustling of paper being unfolded* A 
second later, Mr. Gaskin drew forth a quart 
bottle of pickled onions* 


Mr* Gaskin dealt with a Bond Street 
tailor. It was not an extravagance. He 
owned a large part of Bubbleton, The 
epithet “smart,” with all which it 

connotes when applied to a 
man’s wardrobe, will describe 

Mr* Cask in } s sartorial appear¬ 
ance. For the rest, he was 

forty, tall, and well set-up. He 
had just finished breakfast, and 
now directed his steps towards the 
study. 

“ Good morning, Brooks,” he 
said to the private secretary, 
seated at a writing-table, await¬ 
ing him. And his eye rested 
upon a blue and white pile of 
letters, some in long, some in 
square, envelopes. 

“ There are a good many, sir, 
this morning,” the secretary re¬ 
marked, following Mr* Gaskin's 
gaze. He rose to his feet, 

“ It gets worse every day,” 

Mr, Gaskin grumbled. “ I 
shall be thankful when the poll 
is over.” 

The secretary smiled. Turn¬ 
ing to a side table, he took up 


jjkrw forth a quart bottlr e>p PICK LEO OHIONS," 
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“ But whom is this from ? ” he exclaimed ; 

“ I haven’t ordered any. Faugh ! I hate 
onions.” 

He placed the bottle so suddenly upon 
the table before him, that the yellow of the 
onions rolled roundly amongst their pickle of 
coarse, brown vinegar. 

“ Perhaps there is a note! ” the secretary 
suggested, glancing over Mr. Gaskin’s 
shoulder into the folds of the brown 
paper. 

The wrapper was impatiently turned inside 
out. 

“ No,” Mr. Gaskin said. His eye fell 
upon the blue ribbon. He frowned, adding, 

“ A practical joke, I suppose.” 

The secretary laughed freely. It was a 
familiarity which offended Mr. Gaskin’s 
punctilious sense of self-importance. Strid¬ 
ing to the writing-table, he began to open 
the pile of correspondence. 

Mr. Gaskin read through the first letter, 
and placed it by his side with the coldly- 
delivered remark: “ I will answer this my¬ 
self.” The second was a circular. It was 
torn angrily into halves, and thrown into a 
waste-paper basket. “ A civil reply, please, 
but say ‘ No,’ ” Mr. Gaskin directed, stiffly, 
passing the third into Mr. Brooks’s hand. . 
The fourth!—the fourth went into the 

waste-paper basket. The fifth- 

Mr. Gaskin read, and re-read it. He 
looked up. The secretary was addressing 
an envelope. 

“ I’ve-” 

“One moment, sir,” Mr. Brooks inter¬ 
rupted, respectfully. Affixing a stamp, he 
hurriedly closed the envelope. “ Yes, sir, 
you were going to say-” 

“ I’ve a letter here, from a woman signing 
herself—Laura Jopper,” Mr. Gaskin ex¬ 
plained, slowly. “She writes from 2, Crane 
Alley. I think I’ll say-” 

Mr. Gaskin reflected. The secretary drew 
a sheet of paper forwards, holding his pen in 
readiness. 

“Write: ‘Madam, Mr. Joseph Gaskin 
desires me to acknowledge with many thanks 
your letter of the 13th instant and the hand¬ 
some present of pickles which accompanied 
it. I am to state that it has given him great 
pleasure to find that Mrs. Jopper should 
have so appreciated his labours in behalf of 
the Conservative cause. And I am to add 
that at the first opportunity the onions shall 
certainly appear at his table. Express¬ 
ing Mr. Gaskin’s renewed thanks, I am, 
madam,-’ ” 

“ Let me see what you’ve written." 
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The secretary handed over the letter, 
gravely. 

“Yes, that will do,” Mr. Gaskin said, after 
a pause. He looked up, explaining, “ The 
woman writes an hysterical farrago how I am 
going to save the country and how she would 
die to help me. The excitement of the 
election seems to have turned her head . . . 
Yes, one must humour this sort of people 
. . . Aye, I know. The husband has a vote. 
She may influence him. I hope so. Johnson 
was telling me that he could do nothing with 
him. An awkward sort of custombr. Anyhow, 
the letter’ll do. Let it go by the next post.” 

Mr. Gaskin returned it to his secretary, 
and rising, pressed the button of an electric 
bell. 

A man-servant appeared. 

“ You rung, sir ? ” 

“Yes.” Mr. Gaskin pointed to a side 
table. “ There is a bottle of onions, there, 
John. You are welcome to them ... No, 
I do not want them. Take them with you 
now.” 

The postman does not often call at Crane 
Alley. The man himself felt that it was an 
event. Smiling, he handed a letter to Mrs. 
Jopper. 

“ f or me ? ” she gasped. 

“ For you ! ” he replied. 

Jopper was out. Nevertheless, Mrs. Jopper 
ran up to the privacy of a bedroom upon 
the second floor, before she trusted herself 
to open the precious missive that, with its 
beautiful paper and handwriting, must surely 
come from Mr. Gaskin. “ Madam ”—its first 
word brought a brilliant colour into her 
cheeks. She had never been addressed as 
“ Madam ” in her life. She perused it in an 
ecstasy of gratified vanity. “ There she 
whispered, hollowly, to herself, “ There! ” 

An unusual excitement about Mrs. Jopper 
attracted her husband’s attention when he 
returned home. The brilliancy of her eves, 
the rapid flow of her words, the restlessness 
of her movements made him uneasy. He 
taxed her with it. But she would admit 
nothing. She was the same as usual, she 
said. Jopper’s eyes rolled suspiciously. A 
little later, he rose suddenly to his feet. 

“Wot’s that you’ve jes’ shoved into your 
pocket ? ” he asked, masterfully. “ Gi’ it me.” 

Mrs. Jopper had been taking a sly glance 
of enjoyment. She drew back in alarm. 

“ It ain’t nuthin’,” she replied. “ It’s only 
a reckonin’ o’ Saturday’s red ’errins.” 

“ ’And it over, d’ye ’ear?” Mr. Jopper said, 
more masterfully. 
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” YerVe see it already, Joe/' Mrs, Jopper 
answered, faintly hoping to escape, 

“I ain’t* And it ain’t no red ’errin’ 
reckonin’. It’s a letter ; I see the envelope,” 
There was no escape* Mrs. Jopper drew 
forth Mr. Gaskin’s letter with a trembling 
hand It was snatched from her grasp* 


A sweep of gravel drive curves round to 
the front door. There is a point where a 
path upon the left leads away behind the 
mansion. Jopper saw this path plainly. 
But he refused to he guided by it His 
angry emotions disposed him to claim an 
equality with Mr, Gaskin by walking sturdily 



“So you’ve been a-writin’ to ’im ! You’ve 
been a-sendm’ 'im my pickled injins, ’ave 
yer?” said Mr* Jopper, threateningly, after 
a dreadful silence spent in perusal. 

Mrs, Jopper raised her hands beseech- 
ingly. 

“Laura!” said Mr. Jopper, awfully, “I 
shall fetch ’em back, 1 shall.” 

“ But, Joe, 'e ’ull eat ’em ’isself, if yer 
only let ’im,” she pleaded, pathetically. 
“ ’E ’ull eat the werry pickles as 1 made wi' 
my own ’unds. Think o’ that now !” 

And Mis. Jopper raised a martyr’s face. 

“Gaskin eat your pickles! Gaskin !!” 
said Mr Jopper, witheringly. 

Mrs. Jopper felt herself choking with dis¬ 
appointment. She raised a hand pitifully to 
her throat. 

“ Never! if I knows it,” said Mr. Jopper, 
with jealous force ; and he quitted the room, 
carrying Mr. Gaskin’s letter with him. 
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along the gravel drive* Jopper scarcely 
realized his social boldness till the bell was 
rung and he was waiting inactively upon a 
broad white surface at the head of a flight 
of steps. 

At length the door opened, 

“ I want to see Mr* Gaskin,” he said, a red 
flush expanding from under the dirt-smears 
that were upon his face* 

John, the man-servant, hesitated. The 
appearance of Jopper would have harmonized 
better with the framework of the back door. 

Nevertheless, at election times-- 

“What name shall I give?” he asked, 
doubtfully. 

The reply came, boldly and straightfor¬ 
wardly— 

“ Joe Jopper.” 

“Step in, sir.” 

The high door was closed behind him. 
Jopper stood upon the tessellated pavement 
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of a fine hall “ Thank ’ee," he said, seating 
himself awkwardly upon the edge of a prof¬ 
fered chain 

The man-servant left him, in search of 
Mr. Gaskin, 

The stillness of the lofty hall T its great oil 
paintings, its broad flight of stairs—affected 
Jopper in spite of himself. He was still 
indignant, but it was now a confused indig¬ 
nation, He was feeling with alarm that it 
would be difficult to put it into words amidst 
this grand furniture. He was nervously 
taking out a red handkerchief to mop his 
face, when John returned through a door, 

“This way, please,” the man-servant 
invited. 

They traversed a corridor with panels in 
white and gold. Jopper entered a room 
confusedly. 

“You wished to see me?” Mr. Gaskin 
said, interrogatively, looking over 
his shoulder from a writing-table, 

Jopper swept a glance round. 

He felt his feet upon the amazing 
softness of a Turkey carpet. 

“ I did,” he gasped, 

“ Well! what is it?” 

Jopper shifted his hat from 
hand to hand. His stoop grew 
more pronounced. Suddenly he 
drew himself up in desperation 
and began to explain. 

Mr, Gaskin pushed back his 
chair* 

“ But I don’t understand ! ” he 
remarked, “ What letter is it 
that you refer to ? ” 

“It ain't s-so much the letter,” 

Jopper replied, stutter!ngly ; “ it 7 s 
the pickles as I can't get over. 

She didn't ought to have sent 
’em,” 

A sudden light dawned upon 
Mr. Gaskin. 

“ Ah ! but you didn’t mention 
them before. Notv I understand,” 
he said, with a laugh. * You want 
them back, then ? ” 

“ I do,” Jopper said, sulkily. 

“ She didn’t ought to have sent 
’em without a-tellin' me — ’er 
*usband, If she *ad, it would 
have been different ; and very 
like I wouldn’t have said nuthin\” 

Jopper’s tone was plainly 
jealous. Mr. Gaskin, not being able to 
read the future, felt amused. He put a 
question with a smile. 

“ Mrs. Jopper is young, I suppose ? ” 


“ She is old enough to know better,” 
Jopper answ ered, sulkily. 

“ And pretty?” 

Their eyes met 

Jopper had a vote. Mr, Gaskin saw T that 
he had gone too far. Bowing, he hastily 
covered up his question, 

“The pickles shall be returned to Crane 
Alley to-night, Mr. Jopper,” he said, formally. 

“For sure?” the old man inquired, sus¬ 
piciously. 

“ My servant shall bring them,” 

Jopper turned lumberingly around, prepar¬ 
ing to quit the room with a muttered thanks. 

Mr. Gaskin checked him at the door, 

“ I trust that w T e may have your vote, Mr. 
Jopper,” he said, ingratiatingly. 

“Idunno. I’ll see about it when I get 
the injins back.” 

“But, Mr, Jopper—— ” 


Jopper did not wait for the conclusion of 
the sentence. He escaped* 

The incident passed out of Mr. Gaskin's 
mind till the evening* “Oh! by-the-bye, I 
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was nearly forgetting,” he muttered to him¬ 
self, striding to a bell. 

The man-servant appeared. 

“ John ! ” said Mr. Gaskin, “ I am sorry, 
but I must ask for those pickles back, which 
I gave you yesterday. I’ll make it up to you 
some other way.” 

An anxious perplexity came into the man¬ 
servant’s face. He flushed, fidgeting with 
his hands. 

“ They’ve h’eat ’em h’up, sir, in the 
servants’ ’all,” he explained, after an awkward 
hesitation. 

“What! a whole quart in one day?” Mr. 
Gaskin exclaimed, in surprise. 

John looked bashfully upon the ground. 

“ I ’elped ’em, sir,” he admitted. 

“Well ! no harm, no harm,” Mr. Gaskin 
said, genially; “ I am glad you all enjoyed 
them. But let me have the bottle, please. 
I wish to return it. We can fill it up with 
other onions.” 

“There you ’ave me again, sir,” the 
man-servant remarked, lugubriously. “ We 
chucked the empty bottle atop o’ the dust- 
’eap. And the dustman called just ’alf an 
hour afterwards with the cart.” 

“ Well, well! ” Mr. Gaskin exclaimed, im¬ 
patiently ; “ get me another bottle of the 
same size. And tell cook to fill it with 
onions. I shall want you to take it to a 
man, named Jopper, at 2, Crane Alley .... 
You know .... Yes! near the Market 
Square.” 

Some people are described as “ never 
knowing when they are satisfied.” Jopper 
had approached Mr. Gaskin as he had said 
that he would do. The pickles were 
to be returned, as he had said that they 
should be. Yet still Jopper harped upon 
the subject to his wife. 

“ You’ve ’ad your way, wot more d’yer 
want ? ” the latter asked, bitterly. She did 
not understand that her husband, having 
gathered importance in his own eyes from 
his action, was now jealously desirous of 
impressing her with the same. 

This blindness to his virility, this stupidity 
towards his determination—irritated Jopper. 
He would have wished for her open credit and 
admiration of the fact that he—a “ little ” man 
—had boldly approached a “big” man. Jopper 
exhibited an extraordinary fury, then, when 
he recognised that the bottle of pickles which 
Mr. Gaskin returned was not identical with 
the one that had been originally dispatched. 
Jopper’s new indignation appeared very real 
to his wife. His threats of a separation, of 
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suicide, of smashing the pink china vase— 
alarmed her. The home seemed threatened 
with ruin unless she could pacify him. But 
how ? There seemed but one way. The 
original bottle of onions must be returned. 
Crushing down her disappointment, Mrs. 
Jopper came to her determination. She 
would go to Mr. Gaskin upon the following 
morning. If she explained the matter clearly, 
that hero of her imagination could not have 
the heart to refuse. An afterthought came 
soothingly to the little woman. Though 
Mr. Gaskin must not be allowed to eat her 
onions, she would still have the pleasure of 
hearing the great man express a keen regret 
at the withdrawal of her gift. The idea 
gratified her vanity. She went trustfully to 
sleep with it. 

Mr. Gaskin was fagged and weary. 

“ Whom did you say ? ” he asked, irritably. 

“ Mrs. Jopper,” was the reply. 

“ I’m very busy. Ask her to call again ! ” 
Mr. Gaskin ordered, shortly, going on with 
his work. 

“Well!” Mr. Gaskin exclaimed, raising 
his head as John reappeared. 

“ The woman says that she wants to see 
you very particularly, sir. She would be 
obliged if you’d spare her five minutes.” 

“ These people never think that, with five 
minutes to one and five minutes to another, 
the whole of one’s time is swallowed up,” 
Mr. Gaskin grumbled. “ But show her in ! ” 
he added, impatiently. 

“ I have returned the pickles. My man 
took them to your husband last night,” he said 
to Mrs. Jopper, when, flushed and trembling, 
she had seated herself in his presence. 

“That is the orkerd part of it, sir. You 
ain’t,” Mrs. Jopper replied, quaveringly. 
“ Our bottle ain’t come back yet. They’ve 
brought us another, and Jopper is takin’ on 
orful becos of it. I’m afeared o’ wot ’e ’ull 
do to me if ’e don’t get ’is own.” 

Mr. Gaskin wished to get on with his 
work. 

“ Tush ! ” he exclaimed. “ But it held 
the same amount of onions as yours, didn’t 
it?” 

Mrs. Jopper bridled gratefully. It seemed 
to her that Mr. Gaskin was arguing so that 
he might keep her handiwork for himself. 

“That ain’t the p’int with Jopper,” she 
remarked, lowering her eyes, with a pretty 
confusion. 

“What isn’t the point?” Mr. Gaskin 
asked. 

“ The bottles bein’ 0’ the same size,” Mrs. 
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Jopper answered. She hesitated. Her voice 
dropped a tone as she added : “ It's Jopper’s 
jealous ways as makes ’im say as ’e will ’ave 
miner 

She looked slyly upwards. 

u Nonsense ! ” Mr. Gaskin exclaimed, meet¬ 
ing her eye* 

There was a pause. Mr. Gaskin was in 
doubt what to do. Mrs. jopper misinter- 


Jopper suggested, her eyes rolling dramati¬ 
cally. 

“ No ! I have not eaten them/’ the 
Parliamentary candidate replied* slowly, un¬ 
willingly. 

u Then give 'em me back, sir, and V II 
bless yer/’ said Mrs. Jopper, rising to her 
feet. “ I’ll bless yer as a pore woman as 
respecs yer by day and by night.” 



im that ain't the p'ikt WITH JOFRRR,' SHE remarked.” 


preted his silence. It appeared to her to be 
due to a charming obstinacy. It gratified her 
vanity that Mr. Gaskin still made no offer of 
returning the pickles. “ You hill let me *ave 
’em back, sir?” she urged, presently. 

« I fear that I cant” 

“Don't say ‘No/ sir. Jopper is terrible 
when ’e is in J is takins.” 

Mr. Gaskin felt the position to be awkward. 
He moved uneasily in his chair. 

“ I am sorry- n 

“ Now, don’t say * No/ sir/’ Mrs. Jopper 
interrupted, beseeching with her hands. 

“ I am sorry,” Mr. Gaskin repeated, colour¬ 
ing ; “ but — but I have not got the 
pickles.” 

“ You've eat ’em, ’ave yer ? 11 Mrs. 
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“I tell you that I have not got your 
pickles, Mrs. Jopper,” Mr. Gaskin replied. 

There was a silence. He could not resist 
her penetrating glance. 

“ I gave them to John—the servants have 
eaten them,” he explained. 

Mrs. Jopper’s face turned white. Her lips 
trembled at the thought of her onions having 
been given to the servants , Suddenly she 
spoke with the fury of an outraged vanity—— 
“If anyone ’ad told me it of yer* I’d neirr 
a-believed ’em.” She curtsied angrily, scorn¬ 
fully. “Good day, Mr. Gaskin. Ill see 
what Jopper says to it all, I will,” 

And that was how old Jopper plumped 
for Pedal. 

And the one vote did it! 
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AN being a creature who knows 
neither whence he came nor 
whither he is hound—who 
walks in the darkness for the 
few steps we call “Life,” and 
then returns again into the 
unknown—it is not to be wondered at that 
he gladly welcomes any means of lifting, but 
for an inch, the veil of destiny which hides 
the future from his 
gaze. Rather is it 
extraordinary— the 
instinctive ten¬ 
dency being to seek 
the supernatural — 
that men should be 
put to such pains 
to conceal this 
desire, and should 
invariably adopt an 
attitude of super¬ 
cilious contempt 
towards anything of 
a mysterious nature. 

Women being 
more creatures of 
impulse, and accus¬ 
tomed to give their 
emotions fuller 
play, take up a 
d i fferent position, 
and frankly confess 
the deep interest 
which things mysti¬ 
cal hold for them. 

But ask a number 
of men their 
opinion on palm¬ 
istry, or any other 
branch of the occult 
sciences, and five 
out of six w ill 
sweepingly de¬ 
nounce it as 
^trash,” without 
being able to give a single reason to support 
their view, beyond a vague assertion that 
“all that kind of thing is rubbish ! ” 

The sixth man may have gone a little 
into the subject, and perhaps, in his heart, 
be thoroughly convinced of its truth, but 
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nothing wi 11 induce him to say more than a 
grudging “There may be something in it.” 
It seems to be a point of honour among 
Englishmen to denounce anything which 
they cannot understand. And yet, in these 
days of marvellous discoveries, when the 
Kdntgen rays are followed by the wireless 
telegraphy, and we stand aghast, wonder¬ 
ing what will be the next extraordinary 

revelation — surely 
even the most 
obstinate man 
ought to be con¬ 
vinced that there 
are, in heaven and 
earth, things un¬ 
dreamt of in his 
little, limited philo¬ 
sophy, One by 
one the buried 
truths are dug out 
of the sands of 
time ; some day, 
perhaps, the whole 
of the hidden 
wonder-worl d will 
be made clear to 
us — who knows ? 
Meanwhile, in the 
modern revival of 
that curious art 
known as Cheiro¬ 
mancy, or the 
science of the hand, 
we have a striking 
instance of an 
ancient craft, long 
since forgotten and 
fallen into disgrace, 
being brought to 
the light again, and 
established as a 
study w orthy of the 
serious attention of 
men and women, 

I have before me a number of pictures of 
famous hands (the impressions of which 
have been taken by means of a gelatine 
roller and a mixture of printer's ink, so 
that in these illustrations a left hand 
shows as a right, and viceversa), which 
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the distinguished psychologist and cheiro- 
mant, Comte de Hamong, better known as 
( * Cheiro,” has kindly allowed me to select 
from his collection of over 20,000 examples 
for the benefit of The Strand Magazine's 
readers. In many cases the impression of 
the hand has been given by its owner for 
the purpose of enabling u Cheiro ” to make a 
collection (for 
the advantage of 
future genera¬ 
tions) of the 
hands of men 
and women who 
have played a 
more or less im¬ 
portant part in 
whatever branch 
of thought with 
which they have 
been associated* 

Let sceptics 
account for the 
curious lines and 
marks on these 
widely differing 
palms as best 
they may* I 
believe it is a 

popular belief among those ignorant of the 
subject that the lines are caused by work, or 
by constant folding. If this were so (I quote 
from “CheiroV' “Language of the Hand”), 
“ it would be only reasonable to suppose that a 
person in any employment that necessitated 
the constant folding of the hand would have 
some thousands of lines and cross-lines on 
their hands, by the time they reached 
middle age ; whereas the woman who lived 
a life of ease and luxury would have 
scarcely any* But the most casual observer 
will find that the direct opposite is the 
case: in the first instance, the worker 
becomes a mere machine, and often only 
two or three main lines will be found on 
such a hand*” Moreover, clear and distinct 
markings are found on the palms of newly- 
born infants; and the illustration given 
here {Plate 2) of the hand of a baby, only 
twenty-four hours old, is certainly a strong 
refutation of the idea that the marks on 
the palm are made fay constant folding. 

It may also be stated in this connection, 
should anyone require further proof, that in 
certain forms of paralysis, the lines have been 
found to completely disappear, although the 
hand may continue to fold as before. 

The briefest scientific theory for the belief 
that the hand shows the inCuence of the 


brain is—according to Sir Charles Bell, the 
great nerve specialist—that there are more 
motor and sensory nerves from the brain to 
the hand than to any other part of the body, 
and that as the hand is the most important 
tool of the brain, it would naturally show the 
development and endowment of the mind* 
Further with this science of Cheiromancy 

itself I cannot 
deal, as I have 
merely to confine 
myself to the 
famous hands 
here presented* 
Those w'ho wish 
to go more intu 
mately into the 
why and where¬ 
fore of the state¬ 
ments 1 shall 
make about them 
must consult a 
text - book of 
palmistry, of 
which the one 
already men¬ 
tioned is the 
best known. 

The most in¬ 
teresting plate in the collection before me 
is assuredly that which represents the 
palm of Mme, Sarah Bernhardt (Plate 3), 
Such a wonderful woman would naturally 
have a wonderful hand. It belongs to the 
type technically known as the Conic or 
Artistic, which term also includes die hands 



NO. 3.—THE HAND QF mme* SARAH tHSRHHARDT. 
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of Mme. Melba, Mme, Calvtf, and Sir Frede¬ 
rick Leighton, and is supposed to be the 
most versatile of all shapes as regards art, 
denoting love of form, colour, music, and 
poetry. 

It will be noticed that the palms of Mme* 
Bernhardt and Sir Frederick Leighton contain 
the double lines of Individuality (see Plate 1), 
the second of which, when it goes straight to 
the third finger, is generally found on the 
hands of those who have won glory and 
celebrity, but generally more as public 
favourites than as public men. 

It is not often that this line is found going 
right through the palm. Compare the hands 
of Calvd, Melba, 
and Nordica, whose 
success dawned 
later in life* To 
the incomparable 
Bernhardt, on the 
contrary, “ fortune 
came with both 
hands full," from 
the very first, and 
all the marks on 
her hands go to 
confirm this* For 
instance, the little 
cross at the base of 
the first finger indi¬ 
cates mental aspira¬ 
tions of the most 
ambitious charac¬ 
ter, for in the lan¬ 
guage of the hand, 
the first is the finger 
of Power and 
Ambition* The 
square is generally 
accounted a sign of 
preservation from 
danger ; in this position, next the star, 
the dangers would in some way have 
threatened the fulfilment of the aspira¬ 
tions* The star on the base of the third or 
finger of the Arts is an indication of great 
glory. The most unfavourable mark in this 
otherwise fortunate hand is the cross under 
the second finger, which is a sure sign of a 
life full of tragedies and tragic effects* 
The small lines which cross the palm from 
the base of the thumb outwards denote 
opposition, and enemies of one’s own sex* 
Of these, so successful a woman as Sarah 
Bernhardt must have had hundreds. A 
noticeable feature in her hand is the straight¬ 
ness of the lines, which is said to indicate 
decision and directness of purpose. Her 


thick-set thumb shows force of temper, 
obstinacy, and will-power to an extreme 
degree; and the unusually wide space 
between the third and fourth finger Is always 
supposed to denote love of independence of 
action* 

Attention must be called to a very inter¬ 
esting point of similarity between the hands 
of Sarah Bernhardt, Wilson Barrett, Calve, 
Melba, and Sir Arthur Sullivan—(Plates 3, 
4, 6, 8, and 9)—namely, that, in all five 
cases, the line of Mentality, or, as I prefer 
to call it, the line of Intellect, and the fine 
of Vitality, or Life (see Plate i), instead of 
being, as usual, joined at the commence¬ 
ment, are separated 
by a more or less 
wide space. This 
is said to denote a 
confident, self- 
reliant, daring, and 
rather reckless 
nature, in which 
the dramatic in¬ 
stinct would be 
strongly developed. 
People with this 
mark In their palms 
would naturally be 
more likely to 
succeed than their 
op pos i te—th e ca Li¬ 
tmus, self-distrust¬ 
ing temperament, 
for an example of 
which compare the 
hand of Mme. Nor¬ 
dica (Plate 7). It 
will be seen that 
the line of Intellect 
dings to the Life¬ 
line almost into 
the middle of the palm* In the case of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett (Plate 4), the rest of 
the hand does not show the double lines 
up the centre of the palm, or any of the 
other marks of success, which are to be 
found in a greater or lesser degree on the 
other four hands* His career bears out this, 
for although he has been on the stage since 
the age of seventeen, and is a very gifted 
and most popular actor, he has met with an 
overwhelming amount of bad luck, when all 
is said and done. His thumb shows him to 
be possessed of indomitable perseverance ; 
the w ide curve of his Life-line into the centre 
of the palm is a sign of enormous vitality, 
and denotes the power of beginning life all 
over again if necessary. 
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The only hand in the whole 20,000 equally 
remarkable to that of the great actress is 
one belonging to a Russian lady, whose palm 
is very similarly marked, and who was 
destined to play the strangest and most 
tragic part on the stage of life. One of her 
many previous lovers procured the arrest of 
her husband (from motives of jealousy), for 
some imaginary political crime, on the very 
morning of her wedding, just as the bridal 
party left the church. She turned Nihilist, 
and devoted her life henceforth to plotting 
the rescue of her husband and the downfall 
of his betrayer. Amongst other exciting 
adventures, this lady succeeded in escaping 
from Siberia. She was a woman of great 
fascinations and extraordinary courage, and 
for sheer “ thrilling ,f capacity, her life-story 
would beat the most sensational novel, 
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To return or.ce again to the Divine Sarah, 
the impression of her hand which we re¬ 
produce here was taken by “ Cheiro ” in 1892, 
a* her house in Regent’s Park. She became 
very excited on hearing his delineation of it, 
and rushed up and down the room in true 
Bernhardt style* Then, by a bewildering 
transition of mood, she suddenly became 
depressed, and finished in a subdued religious 
humour, as will be seen from the sentiments 
she inscribed in “ Cheiro’s ” autograph-book, 
at the close of the interview* The following 
is a translation — 

Since GcmI has placed id out hands lines lhaL tell 
our past and Future, I only regret that from thuse 
lines wc cannot know the future of those dear to us, 
that we might warn them of dangers and sorrows to 
come. But God doeth all things well, So lie it then. 

Sarah Bernhardt, 1892* 


PTO* 5. — TllF, HAND OF THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON. 


The Impression of Lord Leighton's hand 
(Plate 5) was taken two years before his 
death: the illustration in this case is from 
the left hand, as the right did not come out 
clearly enough for reproduction. His palm 
was very full and soft, an indication of a 
luxurious, ease-loving nature. The fingers 


NO. 6. —fHK HAKU OF M ML EMMA CALVE. 


taper slightly towards the nails, but not so 
much as Bernhardt's or Melba's. The line 
of Intellect, it will be seen, is well marked* 
It rises very high on the base of the first 
finger, a sign of great ambition and desire 
for success ; and by sloping slightly down the 
hand, it denotes the imaginative faculty 
usually associated with the artistic tempera- 
merit. 

The hands of Mme. Calve and Mme. 
Nordica (Plates 6 and 7) are singularly alike 
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in sha[>e, although the markings are altogether 
different. In Calve’s hand we again note 
the [jointed fingers of impulse. The line of 
Intellect is forked at the end, which indicates 
a dual temperament, both analytical and 
practical, as well as imaginative and poetical. 
In art she would be guided by intuitions and 
instinct, whereas Nordica, on the contrary, 
would be influenced more by reason and 
judgment, in consequence of her cautious 
nature previously alluded to. Calves hand 
would show her to be of a rather phlegmatic 
disposition, but excitable where her art is 
concerned, and very impetuous in inspiration, 
although not nearly to such a degree as 
Bernhardt, whose hand is of a more extreme 
type in every way. Calves thumb is strong, 
and indicates a firm will and fluency of 
speech, although a lack of control in expres¬ 
sion, and not much tact. Hard circumstances 
are shown at the commencement of her life; 
success and celebrity are marked from 
middle life onwards. 

The formation of Mme. Nordica’s line 
of Intellect denotes a sensitive and nervous 
temperament; the 
sudden upward curve 
of the line wffien half 
across the palm would 
indicate a great effort 
to gain more self- 
confidence, Its ex¬ 
ceptional length is a 
sign of unusual mental 
ability, but the fact 
that the line is not so 
pronounced on the 
left hand shows that 
this ability is more 
the result of hard 
study than otherwise. 

She is a great worker, 
and her success is 
largely due to her 
enormous plodding 
power and tenacity of 
purpose. 

Of Mme, Melba’s 
palm (Plate 8) we 
have not a very good 
impression, but it is 
sufficiently clear to note the points of simi¬ 
larity between it and the hands of the other 
famous singers — notably, the self-reliant 
nature to which allusion has already been 
made, and the pointed finger-tips, which, 
together with the wide space between the 
fingers, would indicate a nature exceptionally 
impulsive in thought, speech, and action. 

Vot xvi.-97. 
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The double lines of Individuality show r an 
eventful and very successful career—though, 
^s in the former instances, the success does 
not come all at once, but only after some 
opposition and difficulties. Mme. Melba's 
people were strongly against her desire for 
a public career, which manifested itself at a 
very tender age. In a recently-published 
account of her early struggles, she gives an 
amusing description of the failure which 
greeted her first concert — planned and 
carried out at the age of sixteen. Her 
father wrote privately to each of the invited 
guests, requesting, as a personal favour, that 
they w + ould not attend. Consequently, w T hen 
the youthful performer stepped on to the 
platform, the feeble dapping of two pairs of 
hands was all that greeted her. However, 
she went bravely through the programme, in 
spite of her mortification, and now^ looks back 
with amusement on the occasion of her 
smallest audience* It might be mentioned that 
Mme. Melba is an enthusiastic believer in 
palmistry. She called to consult w Cheiro J1 one 
day in New p York, without giving hername, and 

it was not until the 
interview was over 
that she revealed her 
identity—on hearing 
which, “Cheiro ” took 
the impression here 
presented, “ You are 
wonderful — what 
more can I say ? n w as 
the flattering inscrip¬ 
tion which she wrote 
above her name in 
the palmists auto¬ 
graph-book. 

It is a fact worthy 
of notice that the 
lines of Intellect on 
the singers’ hands 
(Plates 6, 7, and 8) 
are straight, whereas 
that of the artist and 
the composer {Plates 
5 and 9) are sloping, 
thus indicating more 
of imaginative power 
in the latter case, 
though all five hands are of the artistic type. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Intellect-line (Plate 9) is 
peculiarly sloping. He is evidently a man of 
sentiment. Strong dramatic instinct is show n 
by the separation of the lines of Intellect 
and Vitality as aforesaid; and the rounded 
formation of the base of the thumb is said to 
indicate love of melody. The line of Indi- 
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NO. 9*—THE HAND OF SIR ARTiiQK SULLIVAN. 


viduality ascending tight up to the second 
finger is another sign of musical ability, and 
the fact that this line is joined so far with 
the line of Vitality denotes that the destiny 
did not develop early. Compare this line 
with the same on Mme. Bernhardt’s palm 
(Plate 3). 

Quite a different kind of hand is that of 
the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain 
(Plate 10), which [ would class as one of the 



NO, IO. —THE HAND OF THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN, NLP. 


44 mixed” type of hand, the fingers being of 
the Philosophic order, and the palm belong¬ 
ing to the Square or Active type. The 
Individuality line is exceptionally strong, and 
the most interesting thing about the hand is 
that this line goes upward to the first finger, 
instead of, as usual, to the second* This 
is the sign that 44 Cheiro ” looks out for in the 
hands of statesmen and men of authority, for as 
well as being a mark of success, it indicates 
the power to dictate and rule, the first finger 
being naturally the dictator, the one by which 
we In every sense “lay down the law.” The 
line of Life also goes to the first finger, 
which gives additional strength to the ambi¬ 
tious aspirations* 

Plate 11 shows the hand of the late Miss 
Frances Hillard, the well-known American 



NO. II.-—THE HAND OF THE LATE MISS FRANCES WIllaku. 


philanthropist. Although a deeply religious 
woman, she was never narrow-minded, and she 
regarded palmistry as “Cheiro" practised 
it— in the light of a scientific study* One 
morning in Chicago, only three months 
before her death, she presented herself at 
“ Cheiro's ” hotel for an examination of her 
hands, under the date ofan appointment made 
out to a 44 Miss X,” She was accompanied by 
her private secretary, a young lady, who took 
shorthand notes of the interview, and if Miss 
Willard could have been guided by the 
warnings of breaking health which were given 
her that morning, it is not at all improbable 
that her life might have been prolonged. 
Her answer to the palmist's warnings was 
characteristic of the woman. 44 Rest, my 
dear sir,” she said, “ rest for me is impossible* 
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How can I rest with such a nature, when 
there is so much to he done t ” 

As in Melba's case, it was not until the 
interview was over that she allowed her name 
to be known. Her first finger, it will be 
seen, is as long as the 
third —a rare sign, and 
one only found with a 
nature which possessed 
in a large degree the 
power of dictating to 
others, and was capable 
of assuming great 
r esponsi hi 1 i ti es, M iss 

Willard’s is in every 
way an exceptional 
hand. By the signs 
already explained, the 
reader will see that it 
shows great intellectual 
gifts, a very' determined 
nature, unusual will¬ 
power, and independ¬ 
ence of action. 

Mark Twain's hand 
(Plate 12) is curious, 
the line of Intellect 
being straight and very 
well marked, although 
the rest of the hand 
indicates an eventful career of ups and 
downs, more than continued success. He 
began life as a printer at the age of 
thirteen, and at twenty years old he went 
West in the capacity 
of a pilot. He subse¬ 
quently became a 
reporter in California, 
and an editor in 
Buffalo; and now, at 
the age of sixty-three, 
he is known as the 
most famous humorist 
in two continents. 

His later years have 
been much worried by 
financial troubles, con¬ 
sequent on the failure 
of his publishing- 
house, C, L. Webster 
and Co,, of New York. 

This is another 
“mixed ” hand, belong¬ 
ing both to the Square 
and Conic class. His 
well - known aversion 
to Cecil Rhodes is 
singular in so genial a 
man. “When Rhodes's 


time comes,' 1 says Mark, “may I be there 
to have a piece of the rope !" 

It is rather curious to note that in the 
hands of humorists, of which “Cheiro*' has 
upwards of a dozen in his collection, the line 
of Intellect is in every 
case similar, although 
the other lines vary 
considerably, 

Plate 13 represents 
the hand of Professor 
Max Muller, which be¬ 
longs to the Philosophic 
type, and is an interest¬ 
ing study of lines and 
cross-lines. The slop¬ 
ing line of Intellect 
indicates the imagina¬ 
tive and poetical tem¬ 
perament, which one 
would naturally expect 
in the case of the dis- 
tinguished German 
poet. It is also forked, 
like Calves, which 
would give a practical 
side lo the nature. 
Professor Muller is 
very interested in the 
science of the hand. 
In “Cheiro's” book he wrote:— 

“ Who are blind ? Those who do not see 
the invisible world, — F. Max Muller, 
Oxford, August 13, '96," 

Sir Edwin Arnold 
assented most readily 
when asked for per¬ 
mission to take an 
impression of his palm 
(Plate 14), which, by 
the way, is rather diffi¬ 
cult to class, as some 
of the fingers would 
belong by formation 
to the Philosophic or 
Intellectual, and some 
to the Square or Active 
type. He has both 
the lines of Indivi¬ 
duality w ell developed- 
The line of Intellect 
would indicate a love 
of the philosophies, 
and of studying people 
and races. It will be 
remembered that he 
recently married a 
Japanese lady, who 
is, 1 believe, the first 
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NO* 14.—THE HAND OF SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


of her countrywomen to bear an English 
title* Sir Edwin was created a baronet in 
1388* 

As in the case of Sarah Bernhardt, the 
straightness of the lines on Lady Henry 
Somerset's palm (Plate 15) denotes decision 



NO. 15*—THE HAND OF LADV HENRY SOMERSET. 


and strength of purpose ; the line of Intellect 
shows her to be very practical. The mount 
at the base of the thumb is, in the language 
of the hand, the seat of the affections j in 


this case, the width of the mount, together 
with the line of Vitality curving out into the 
hand, would denote a deeply sympathetic 
nature and the love of humanity* 

Sir John Lubbock’s hand (Plate 16) 
belongs to the Philosophic type, and—with 
its narrow palm and long, idealistic fingers — 
is similar in many points to that of Lady 
Henry Somerset* The deep lines on the 
mount of the thumb would show him to be 
another humanitarian. Love of analyzing 
people and motives is also marked. The 
line of Individuality is strong, but it does 
not come out well in the impression* The 



NO + THE HAND OF SIR JOHN LUBBOCK* 


Life - line is exceptionally long and well- 
formed. 

After studying the hands of people famous 
for brilliant careers and intellectual attain¬ 
ments, it is interesting to turn to Plate 17, 
which represents the palm of an inmate of 
the State Asylum in Illinois^ U.S* A* “Cheiro” 
has examined the palms of numbers of luna¬ 
tics, for which purpose he visited the principal 
asylums both in England and the States, and 
he tells me that the most noticeable points 
in their hands are, firstly, their weak and 
badly-formed thumbs—(the thumb shows 
the development of the will and reasoning 
power) and secondly, the abnormal appear- 
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ance of the line of 
Intellect. In the 
illustration it will 
be seen that instead 
of the two parallel 
lines of Affection 
and Intellect across 
the centre of the 
palm, there is 
nothing but a con¬ 
fused jumble of 
curious marks, from 
which a line slopes 
down to the very 
wrist (the end of 
which line, how¬ 
ever, does not 
come out in the 
impression). This 
man was not a con¬ 
genital idiot, so the 
thumb shows a 
fairly average deve¬ 
lopment. His his¬ 
tory is, that at no 
time in his life had 
he any memory 
whatever; at the 
early age of eighteen he developed acute 
melancholia, and made repeated attempts to 
commit suicide. 

This line sloping down, to the wrist is 
decidedly curious when com{ttLred with the 
Intellect-line on Plate i8 t which is the 
hand of an American woman of an ex¬ 
tremely melancholy 
temperament, who 
carefully planned out 
and committed 
suicide at the early 
age of twenty-eight. 

The impression was 
taken seven years 
before her death* 

“Cheiro” said nothing 
to her about this 
suicidal tendency at 
the time, but took 
care to warn her 
father. She possessed 
a curiously morbid 
and sensitive tempera¬ 
ment ; people found 
it difficult to get on 
with her, and she 
became imbued with 
the idea that she w T as 
a “failure,’* over 
which she used to 


brood incessantly. 
Her parents dis¬ 
couraged her love 
of art, which was 
most unfortunate, 
as if she had had 
something to in¬ 
terest and distract 
her from her own 
morbid imaginings, 
the sad catastrophe 
w'hich ended her 
life so early might 
have been averted. 
Another unfavour¬ 
able sign in the 
hand is the star on 
the base of the 
second finger, to 
the tragic tenden¬ 
cies of w'hich I 
have already 
alluded. One can 
also observe many 
of those lesser lines 
across the hand, 
from the thumb 
outwards, which 
denote the opposition and antagonism of 
those with whom one is associated. The 
narrow hollow' palm is another indication of 
had fortune; altogether, a more unlucky 
hand it would be impossible to find. 

With regard to the line of Intellect, 
which, next to the thumb, is the most impor¬ 
tant sign on the hand, 
we have learnt that 
w'hen this line curves 
downward, it denotes 
an artistic and imagi¬ 
native temperament, 
and that the excess 
of this is the abnor¬ 
mally sensitive and 
morbid nature, caring 
little for money and 
unsuccessful in finan¬ 
cial matters. It has 
also been observed 
that when the line is 
straight, and slants 
only slightly, a prac¬ 
tical, level - headed 
nature is indicated. 
We now r come to the 
other extreme: when 
the line rises still 
higher, and takes the 
reverse position in 
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the palm, the nature is hard, cruelly deter¬ 
mined in the carrying out of its puqjose, 
and so much mastered by the love of money, 
that crimes would be committed to acquire 
it Take this statement as it stands, and 
compare it with Plate 19, the hand of the 
famous i)r. Meyer, 
of Chicago, who 
insured people for 
large sums of 
money, and then 
poisoned them — 
and the veriest 
sceptic is inclined 
to admit there must 
be u something in 
it after all” The 
line of Intellect, it 
will be seen, takes 
a different direction 
to that mark in any 
of the hands here 
reproduced* It 
rises up in the palm, 
and joins the line 
of Affection, The 
hand itself is of a 
clumsy and brutal 
formation. 

Our readers may 
be interested to 
know that the unluckiest sign possible to find 
in a hand is when one line rims straight across 
it, instead of the ordinary parallel lines of 
Affection and Intellect Fortunately it is 
very rare* “Cheiro” showed me an example 
of it in an impression belonging to a man 
on whom every earthly ill had fallen. An 
American by nationality, he possessed an 
average amount of brains and business 
capacity, and was endowed with a generous, 
affectionate nature* Nevertheless* the whole 
world went wrong with him. Everything he 
touched failed ; one financial trouble after 
another befell him. His wife left him, and 
when he eventually married again, her 


successor eloped with his brother. Luck 
was dead against him, and eventually he 
committed suicide. 

In conclusion I must say, lest people 
should have a wrong impression of this 
curious study or human nature, which 

“ Chetro” prefers 
to describe as a 
“ Study of Ten¬ 
dencies,” that he 
does not say, when 
making an exami¬ 
nation of hands, 
that such and such 
a thing must in- 
evitably happen ; 
on the contrary, he 
merely points out 
that there is a ten¬ 
dency in the sub¬ 
ject’s nature, which 
will produce such 
and such results, 
unless that ten¬ 
dency be checked 
or altered. He 
makes no mystery 
about his state¬ 
ments, but as a 
rule is willing to 
give the reasons 
for his conclusions. It is only by sheer, 
hard study and conscientious work that 
he has won the position which he holds 
today, of being the greatest master of 
this study of the hand that has probably ever 
been known since the days of Desbarolles, 
the great French e heir ©sophist Even he 

could not show the record that u Cheiro n 
has already made, not in London alone, but 
in almost every country in which the English 
language is spoken. His whole effort seems 
to be to benefit and do good to the person 
who consults him, and, that being so, one 
cannot help but have respect for the study 
with which he has been so long associated. 
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By L. T. Meade 

AND 

Robert Eustace* 


HEN my daughter Vivien be- 
came engaged to Archie Forbes 
I naturally took a great interest 
in the circumstance, Vivien 
was my only child, and her 
mother had died at her birth. 
She was a handsome, bright* sensible girl, 
worthy to be the wife of any good fellow, 
and with as much pluck and common sense 
as I have ever seen in anyone. 

Archie was a landed proprietor on a small 
scale, and had not a debt in the world; his 
past was a clean record, and his future was 
as bright as health, intelligence, and a fair 
amount of money could make it He was 
devotedly attached to Vivien, and I gave my 
hearty consent to the engagement. 

I am a doctor by profession, and thoroughly 
enjoy the life. In the ordinary course of 
things the physician comes into close con¬ 
tact with the stranger and rarer forms of 
human nature, and being myself a lover of 
all that is out of the common, this outlook 
weighed with me in my choice. After many 
years of hard work I secured an enormous 
practice, and when I settled down as a 
specialist in Harley Street I was already a 
wealthy man. 

On a certain warm evening in June I sat 
smoking at the open window of my dining¬ 
room when Vivien entered. 

She held a telegram in her hand, 

"This has just come,” she cried, in some 
excitement; 44 it is from Archie. He has 
returned, and will be here this evening,” 
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She sat down as she spoke on the edge of 
the table, and put her slim hand affection¬ 
ately on my shoulder. 

u You won’t be sorry to see him, Vi, will 
you ? ” was my answer. 

“ Sorry ! ” she cried* “ I cannot tell you how 
thankful I am ! You never supposed I was 
nervous, did you, father; but the fact is, I 
hated Archie going away with Jack Fletcher. 
Oh, I know that Jack is a right good fellow, 
but he is terribly wild and daring, lately I 
have had most uncomfortable dreams about 
both of them. Yes, it is a relief to get this 
telegram. Archie promises to call about 
ten o’clock ; how nice it will be to see him 
again ! ” 

Her bright eyes sparkled as she spoke, 
and into them stole that radiant look which 
girls wear when they speak of the man they 
love best on earth. 

“Ah! Vivien,” I answered, “there are 
two sides to every question. Archie will be 
taking you aw T ay, and what shall I do ? ” 

“ You will have another home to go to,” 
she replied; but her face suddenly became 
grave. 

“I wonder what their adventures have 
been,” she said, a moment later. 

w They will tell you themselves before 
another hour is out, 3 ’ I answered, I glanced, 
as I spoke, at a small dock on the mantel¬ 
piece. Vivien gave a quick sigh and stood 
up. She was in full evening dress, of some 
soft, white texture, and wore a bunch of 
yellow roses at her belt. 
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“ Aunt Mary wishes me to go with her to 
Lady Farrell’s reception*" she said; “ hut I 
will be back, if possible* within the hour,' 1 
“ Well* go, my dear, and enjoy yourself,” 
I answered, standing up and kissing her* 
“ If Archie should arrive before you are back, 
I will get him to wait,” 

She slowly left the room. 1 lay back in 
my chair and thought over my girl's prospects. 
The moments flew quickly. Shortly after 
ten o'clock I heard the hall-door betl ring* 
and the next instant Archie burst into the 
room. 

“ Here you are, old fellow, and you arc 
welcome," I said, grasping him by the hand. 

He came to me 
hurriedly ; his 
dress was in con- 
siderable dis¬ 
order, and his 
face wore a wild 
and terribly dis¬ 
turbed express 
sion* To my 
hearty grip of the 
hand he scarcely 
responded. 

“Is anything 
wrong?” I said, 
giving him a 
quick glance. 

“ I am in awful 
trouble/ 1 was the 
reply. “ Is Vivien 
in?” 

“ No, she is out 
with her aunt, 
hut she got your 
telegram, and will 
be back almost 
im media tely.” 

“I cannot see 
her ; not just yet 
Do you mind if 
I lock the door?" 

“ What is wrong, 
my dear fellow ? " 

“ Oh, I am in terrible trouble,” he repeated. 
He strode across the room as he spoke, 
turned the key in the lock, and then sank 
into the nearest chair. 

“I want your advice and help badly, 
Dr. Kennedy,” he continued, 

“ But, my dear boy, what is the matter? 
What has happened ? ” 

He raised his sunburnt face and looked at 
me gravely, 

“ Poor Jack is dead," he said then, in a 
broken sort of voice* 


“ Jack Fletcher! ” I cried, springing to my 
feet* 

“ Yes, he died an hour ago, quite suddenly, 
at the Savoy Hotel* in his room. We got 
into London all right at six o’clock* and drove 
off to the Savoy at once, I never saw Jack 
in better spirits. We went to our rooms and 
had a wash and sat down to dinner at half- 
past seven. At half-past eight he went to his 
room for something. He did not come back, 
and after a time I followed him. I found his 
door locked and called to him, but he made 
no reply. In great alarm I went for help, 
and we had the door burst open. Jack was 
lying on the floor* Everything was done, of 

course. A doctor 
happened to be 
in the house, who 
applied all the 
usual restoratives, 
but it was too 
late ; he was quite 
dead. My God, 
it is awful ! I 
don't seem able 
to think. You 
must think for 
me, and come to 
the Savoy at once 
to see to things* 
What can have 
caused his death ? 
You will come 
round, won’t 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, I'll come,” 
I replied. “Til 
just scribble a 
note to Vivien 
first. It is fear¬ 
fully sad* Death 
must have been 
caused by heart 
failure, of course.” 

I scribbled a 
few words on a 
card, laid it on 
the table to he given to my daughter, and 
then went into the hall A few moments 
later Archie and I were on our way in a 
hansom to the Savoy* 

M Of course* there will be an inquest/ 5 he 
said, “and you will be present, won f t you* 
Dr, Kennedy? The death must have been 
due to natural causes." 

“ Why, of course,” I answered, looking 
round at him in some surprise. “ What do 
you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” he said, “only it 
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seems so strange. He was in the best of 
health and spirits.” 

“ All the same, there may have been lesion 
of the heart,” I answered; “ but we shall 
soon know. You say you found the door of 
his room locked ? ” 

“Yes, fast, and the key was within ; the 
window was open, though.” 

“ What had that to do with it ? ” 

“ Nothing.” Archie hung his head. Pain¬ 
ful as the occasion was, his gloom and 
depression seemed greater than the circum¬ 
stance warranted. 

We soon reached the hotel. I saw poor 
Fletcher’s body. Until a post-mortem was 
made it was impossible to tell the cause of 
death, so I superintended all the details of 
the removal, sent off a wire and letter to the 
poor fellow’s mother in I^mcashire, and then 
rejoined Archie in his private sitting-room. 
I found him pacing up and down the room, 
a wild gleam in his eye, a restlessness about 
his manner which I had never observed 
before. Once more I thought that Jack 
Fletcher’s death could scarcely account for 
the disordered state of his whole appearance. 

“ You must pull yourself together, my 
boy,” I said. “ Men have died suddenly 
before now. Of course it is fearfully sad, but 
you have got Vivien to think of.” 

“ I don’t want to see her to-night,” he said, 
eagerly. 

“ Why so ?” I asked. 

“ She must be acquainted with the fact of 
Jack’s death ; it will upset her, and I—the 
fact is, I am completely done up; I don’t 
know myself, doctor.” 

“Nor do I know you, Archie, in your 
present state. You must pull yourself to¬ 
gether ; and I tell you what, the very best 
thing you can do is to come away with me, 
and let us put you up for the night. Vivien 
will naturally expect to see you, whatever has 
happened, and the sooner you unburden 
your mind to her the better.” 

“ My nerves are shaken to bits,” he replied. 
“ I have the strangest feeling about this whole 
matter. There is a cloud over me. The 
fact is, I don’t believe Vivien and I will ever 
be married.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, my dear fellow ; come and 
have a talk with my sensible, matter-of-fact 
girl, and you will feel a new man. I am not 
going to leave you here, so come at once.” 

I got him to do so, but evidently with 
extreme unwillingness. 

When we got home Vivien was waiting 
for us. She came into the hall. One glance 
into her face caused Archie to change colour. 
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He went up to her, kissed her, took her 
hand, and then dropped it again. 

“Something very sad has happened, 
Vivien,” I remarked, “ and Archie wants to 
tell you. Take him into your private room, 
my love, and have a good talk.” 

“ Come, Archie, this way,” said the girl. 
She led him down one of the corridors, 
opened the door of her own sitting-room, 
and closed it behind them. 

“This is a que'.r affair,” I could not help 
murmuring to myself. “ Strange and dis¬ 
astrous as Jack Fletcher’s death is, I am 
more disturbed about Archie. What can 
be the matter with him ? ” 

The next day, with the consent of the 
coroner, I assisted at the autopsy. I need 
not go into details, but merely state at once 
that, after two hours’ careful and most minute 
investigation, the cause of Jack Fletcher’s 
death still remained an absolute mystery. 
Every organ was sound, there was no wound 
anywhere, and not a trace of poison was 
discovered. Dr. Benjamin Curtis, the skilled 
pathologist and analyst, was present, and the 
last sentence of his exhaustive report I 
append herewith:— 

“There is absolutely nothing to account 
for the cause of death ; and the only remain¬ 
ing alternative is that it was probably due to 
some very severe nervous shock of central 
origin, the nature of which is wholly obscure.” 

I flung the report down in annoyance, and 
went to meet Archie, who was waiting for me 
outside the coroner’s court I told him what 
Dr. Curtis had said. To my astonishment 
his face turned ashy white, and he almost 
reeled as he walked. 

“Then it is as I thought,” he said. 

“ What do you think ? ” I said. “ Forbes, 
you are keeping something from us; you have 
something on your mind. What is wrong?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” he said, hurriedly. 
“ I hoped the coroner would find a cause for 
death. Dr. Curtis’s report has upset me.” 

I asked a few more questions, and felt now 
absolutely convinced that Forbes was con¬ 
cealing something. Whatever it was, he was 
determined to keep it to himself. I went 
home considerably troubled. 

A week after poor Jack’s funeral, Vivien 
came into my consulting-room. Archie had 
only been to the house once, and on that 
occasion he could not be got to say a word 
with regard to their approaching marriage. 

“ Now, father,” said my girl, closing the 
door, and coming up and planting herself in 
front of me, “ there is something wrong, and 
you have got to find out what it is.” 
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I looked full into her eyes; they were 
brighter than usual, and had a suspicion of 
tears about them. 

" Archie 'is terribly changed,” she said; 
“you must have noticed it. * 

“ l have,” I answered, in a low tone. 

“ I know he was very much attached to 
Jack,” continued Vivien, “but this is no 
ordinary grief. There is something terrible 
weighing on his mind. If I did not know 
that he was a thoroughly farr^e fellow, I should 
say that he was oppressed by a fearful sense 
of overmastering fear It cannot be that. 
What, then, can it be ? ” 

I made no answer. She continued to 
stand upright before me, and to keep her 
eyes fixed on my 
face, 

“ What can it 
be ? ” she repeated. 

“I puzzle myself 
over the whole 
thing day and 
night, I don't 
believe he is tired 
of me.” 

“Assuredly that 
is not the case," 
was my quick re¬ 
sponse. 

“But all the 
same, he is com¬ 
pletely changed,” 
she continued. 

“ Before he went 
on this cruise, he 
was devoted to me 
—each moment in 
my presence was 
paradise to him— 
now it may be 
likened to purga¬ 
tory. He is rest¬ 
less until he gets 
away from me. 

When he is with 
me he is unhappy 
and dhtrait In short, there is something 
terribly wrong, and you must help me to find 
out what it is.” 

“ Ask him yourself, my dear. I have seen 
just what you have seen, but cannot get him 
to say a word*” 

“I am glad you agree with me,” she said, 
the gloom or her brow lightening for a 
moment “ I will write to him at once and 
ask him to come here.” 

She had scarcely said the words before the 
door was opened and Forbes himself came in. 


“Ah, that’s right, Archie,” I cried, in a 
tone of relief. “ Come over here, dear 
fellow, and sit down. The fact is, Vivien is 
thoroughly unhappy. She sees that there is 
something wrong with you, and is discon¬ 
tented with the present state of matters. You 
have something on your mind, and you ought 
to tell us what it is.” 

Forbes raised two lack-lustre eyes and 
fixed them on the girl's face. The tears 
which were close to her grey eyes now 
brimmed over, 

“ Archie,” she said, going up to him and 
laying her hand on his shoulder, “ I want to 
ask you a plain question. Would you like 
our engagement to be broken off?” 

“ I was coming 
here to propose it, 
Vivien,” was his 
strange reply. 

She turned very 
white, and fell 
back as if someone 
had dealt her a 
blow, 

“ Good God !” 
she said. “It is 
then as I feared ; 
there is something 
terribly wrong.” 

“ It is not that 
I do not love you 
as much as ever,” 
continued the poor 
fellow ; “ but I 
have no right to 
bind you to me. 
I scarcely dare to 
tell you what has 
happened. I am 
unworthy of you, 
Vivien, and be¬ 
sides, lam doomed. 
It is on If a matter 
of time.” 

He flung him¬ 
self into the nearest 
chair, and covered his face with two hands 
which trembled from nervous terror, 

I nodded to Vivien, 

“You had better leave him with me for a 
few moments,” I said. 

u No, I will not,” she answered, desperately. 
“ I have a right to know the truth, and I am 
determined to get at it. What is wrong, 
Archie? You are not tired of me? You 
still love ine, don't you?” 

“ With all my heart and soul,” he 
groaned. 
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“And yet you want our engagement to be 
broken off! Why ?” 

“ Because I am a guilty and doomed man,” 
was his reply. 

I started and felt my heart beat. Was .it 
possible? But, no—I flung the unworthy 
suspicion from me. 

“ I ought not to be in this house,” con¬ 
tinued Archie. “ I ought not to have let 
you kiss me the night we came home. I am 
unworthy of you, and yet . . . My God! 
this misery is driving me mad.” 

He pushed back the hair from his fore¬ 
head ; there were beads of perspiration on 
his brow. 

“ If we were engaged fifty times over, our 
wedding would never come off,” he continued, 
speaking in the most reckless, excited tone. 
“ I can no more prevent the fate which is 
hanging over me, than I can get rid of that 
thing which has stained me. I can only say 
this: As Jack died so I shall die. I am 
doomed, and the less you have to say to me 
the better.” 

“Now, that is all nonsense,” she said, in 
her quick way, which could, at times of 
intense emotion, be wonderfully matter-of- 
fact, and, therefore, soothing. “ Whatever 
you have done you must tell me and you 
must tell father, and you must allow us to 
judge as to whether it is a barrier between 
you and me or not. As to my love, you 
must have a very poor opinion of it if you 
think I would forsake you in an hour of 
trouble. Women who care for a man do not 
leave him when he is down. I am a woman, 
and, I hope, a brave one. I mean to 
comfort you, and to stay by you to the last, 
whatever has happened ; yes, whatever has 
happened.” 

He looked at her wtth incredulous eyes, 
into which just a flicker of hope returned. 

“ You cannot mean it ? ” he cried. 

“ Yes, I do mean it ; but I want your 
whole confidence, and so does father. You 
are concealing something. You must tell us 
at once.” 

“ ^es, speak, Archie,” I said, gravely. 
“ Vivien, my girl, come here and stand 
by me. Archie, this is no ordinary case. 
Vivien and I will deal with you with all fair¬ 
ness, only we must know the absolute truth.” 

“ I meant to tell you some days ago,” said 
Archie, fixing his eyes on my face, “ but 
somehow I could not get the pluck. The 
whole thing is so horrible, and the burden 
on my conscience so great, that I am over¬ 
come by a ghastly fear. I cannot fight 
against it.” 
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“Well, speak,” I said, with impatience. 

“ It is the queerest thing on earth,” he 
said, slowly. “It has half stunned me. 
Though I consider myself pretty tough, the 
whole thing has knocked the pluck clean out 
of me.” 

He paused to wet his dry lips, and con¬ 
tinued :— 

“ You know we were in the Mediterranean 
cruising about for six weeks ? ” • 

I nodded. 

“ We were just about to come home, wnen 
Fletcher, who was always up to a lark, sug¬ 
gested that we should go through the Canal, 
down to Jeddah, and then on to Mecca, to 
see the pilgrims. They would be all there, 
as it was the twelfth month of the Moham¬ 
medan year. I did not mind, so we went. 
We left the yacht at Jeddah, and went on to 
Mecca. The place was one mass of pil¬ 
grims. They were on their way to the 
Kaaba, the oblong stone building within the 
great Mosque. You have heard of it, of 
course, and also of the famous lava-like 
Black Stone, to which all Moslems turn in 
their prayers. It was in the north-east 
corner of the building. The place was in 
a sort of uproar, for it is part of the faith 
of every good Moslem to kiss that stone 
once in the course of his life. Well, Dr. 
Kennedy, you w'ould scarcely believe it, 
but Fletcher, when he got into the midst of 
this throng, seemed to turn quite mad. He 
lost his head, and insisted that we should 
go and see the whole show. He intended to 
kiss the Black Stone, if he could. Of course, 
I knew we should run into the most fearful 
danger, and did my best to dissuade him, but 
nothing would do; go he would. He said 
to me :— 

“ ‘ You may stay away, old boy; you are 
engaged to be married, and perhaps ought to 
consider your life a little bit, but with me it is 
different. When I want a lark, I must have 
it at all risks. I am going ; you can please 
yourself.’ 

“ Of course, I didn’t relish running the risk 
of being torn to pieces, but I wasn’t the 
fellow to see him start off alone, so at last I 
agreed to go with him. We put on the 
Ihram , the woollen thing worn by the Arabs 
round the waist and shoulders, got some 
sandals, and went bare-headed with the 
crowd of pilgrims to the Mosque. We 
joined the procession and managed to get 
right inside, and Jack got inside the Kaaba 
and went up to the north-east corner of the 
building and kissed the Black Stone. He 
told me afterwards that it is quite worn away 
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with the kisses of millions of human beings, 
I missed him in the crowd, and just as I was 
looking round to see where he could have 
got to, I noticed one of the Mueddins, or 
priests, watching me closely, and when his 
eyes met mine, I can tell you I shuddered. 
From the moment they singled me out he 
seemed never to take his gaze away, and I 
shall not, to my dying day, forget the expres¬ 
sion of cruel, fierce suspicion that was 
stamped on his 
face, which was 
rendered hide- 
ous by being 
deeply pitted 
with small-pox, 

w Well, Jack 
turned up, and 
we got out all 
right; and Jack, 
poor fellow! was 
in the best of 
spirits. He said 
it was the big¬ 
gest lark he had 
ever enjoyed, 
and he did noth¬ 
ing but laugh at 
my fears. I told 
him about the 
priest, and said 
I was certain we 
had been dis¬ 
covered, but he 
made nothing 
of it. 

w When we 
got out we were 
in an a wfu 1 
crowd, and our 
donkeys could 
scarcely move, We had just cleared the 
thickest of the mob, and I was hoping 
we were safe, when I noticed the priest, 
who had already observed me in the 
Mosque, detach himself from the crowd 
and move swiftly towards us. It was now 
nearly dark. I saw that he wanted to 
speak and, not knowing why I did it, reined 
in my donkey. He came up to my side. 
In his left hand he held a parchment scroll, 
and ns I took it I saw his right hand steal 
down to his belt. There was the flash of 
steel In an instant I should have been 
stabbed. I do not know what came over 
me ; there was a ringing in my ears, and my 
head seemed to swim. I leant quickly over 
the donkey and plunged my long hunting- 
knife with all my force into the man's heart. 


He fell without a groan. I touched Jack on 
the arm. We galloped madly and for our 
lives. The mob followed us, but we out¬ 
paced them, and at last their howls and shouts 
grew fainter and fainter behind us. We 
reached Jeddah in safety, got on board, and 
steamed away with all possible speed. 

H * Why in the name of Heaven did you 
kill him, Archie? 1 said Jack to me then. 

ut He would have killed us if we had not 
killed him, 1 was my reply, but while I s|x>ke 
there was a dead-weight at my heart, and 
wherever I turned I seemed to see the dying 

eyes of the man, 
and to hear the 
thud of his body 
as he fell to the 
ground. 

“ ( Have you 
got the parch¬ 
ment he put into 
your hand? * 
continued Jack. 

“ I had * He 
took it from me 
and opened it 
It had some 
writing on it in 
Arabic, which 
we could both 
read and speak. 
Jack copied 
it out in Eng¬ 
lish, and here 
it is.” 

As he spoke 
Archie pro¬ 
duced from his 
pocket - book a 
piece of parch¬ 
ment and an old 
envelope, and read as follows :— 

“ The vengeance of Mahomet rests upon the 
two inf lets and unbelievers who have profaned 
the Prophet. Their days are numbered, and 
before the sun rise on the Festival of Eed- 
Al-Kurban in the month of Dsui T/eggeh they 
will he no more" 

'‘There,” said Archie, standing up, “that 
is what was written; and now, Dr. Kennedy, 
that I have had courage to tell you my story, 
I want to ask you a question. Do you think 
it is within the bounds of probability, or even 
possibility, that poor Fletcher’s sudden death 
could have had any connection with this 
affair ?” 

“Absolutely out of the question," w'as my 
first remark, blit then I paused to think the 
situation over. 



11 HE, FELL WITHOUT A GROAN." 
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“ You certainly did a mad thing,” I said 
then ; “ not only did you profane the religious 
rights of these fanatics, but you, in especial, 
kilted one of their priests. Under such 
circumstances there is little doubt that they 
would do much to compass their revenge, 
but that they would follow you both to 
England seems on the face of it ridiculous. 
No, no, Archie; it is an unpleasant business, 
and I am sorry you did not tell me before, 
but that Jack’s death has anything to do with 
that paper is the wildest fiction.” 

“ I do not believe you,” he answered. “ I 
am firmly convinced that the Mueddin whom 
I killed will be revenged. Jack is already 
dead and the words of the prophecy will 
come, true with regard to me. I shall not 
live after sunrise on the festival of Eed-Al- 
Kurban, whenever that is.” 

While he was speaking Vivien had re¬ 
mained absolutely quiet. She went up to 
him now, and put her hand on his shoulder. 

“ Why do you touch me ? ” he said, start¬ 
ing away from her. “ I have that man’s blood 
on my hands.” 

“ You did it in self-defence,” she answered. 
“ But we must not think of that at all now. 
Father ”—she turned to me—“ I agree with 
Archie: I believe that his life is in grave 
danger. We must save him; that is our 
present business. Nothing else can be 
thought of until his life is safe.” 

“ I have one thing more to say,” continued 
Archie. “ Last night I saw one of the 
Mueddins in London. I knew him ; I could 
not mistake him; he resembled the priest I 
had killed. He was standing under a lamp- 
post, opposite St George’s Hospital. He 
fixed his eyes on my face. I believe he is 
the man who compassed poor Jack’s death, 
and mine is only a matter of time.” 

“Come, come, this is nonsense,” I answered. 
“ Fletcher was not murdered.” 

“What did he die of?” asked Archie, 
gloomily. “You say yourself that he was 
thoroughly healthy ; he was in the prime of 
youth. Do healthy men in the prime of 
youth die suddenly without any discoverable 
cause ? I ask you a straight question.” 

“ The death was a strange one,” I could 
not help replying. 

“ Very strange,” echoed Vivien, “ strange 
enough,” she added, “ to account for Archie’s 
fears. The Moslems have threatened the' 
deaths of both Archie and Jack. Jack is 
dead. Archie is the most guilty man of the 
two, for he killed their priest. They will 
certainly not leave a stone unturned to kill 
him.” 
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“ Yes, my days are numbered,” said 
Forbes ; “ there is no getting over the fact 
Vivien, our engagement must come to an 
end, and in any case I feel now that I have 
no right to marry you.” 

Vivien’s brows contracted in a nervous 
frown. 

“We will not talk of our marriage at 
present,” she said, with some impatience ; 
“ but why should we not consult Dr. 
Khan ? ” 

“ Dr. Khan ! ” I cried. “ Do you mean 
the Persian ? ” 

“ Yes ; why should not we all three go to 
him at once? He knows much more about 
these Arabs and their queer ways and their 
sorceries than anyone else in Ixmdon.” 

“ Upon my word, it is a capital idea,” I 
said. “ Khan does know strange things, and 
is up to all the lore of the East. He is in 
some ways one of the cleverest fellows I 
know. He does not practise, but he has 
gone in for chemical research and forensic 
medicine as a hobby. There is no one in 
London whose opinion would be of more 
value in a difficult case like the present, and, 
being a Mohammedan by religion, he can 
help us with the side issues of this most 
extraordinary affair. Archie, you have got 
to pull yourself together, my boy, if for no 
other reason, for Vivien’s sake. Come, we 
will go down to Professor Khan’s chambers 
in Gray’s Inn at once, and tell him the whole 
story.” 

“ And Dr. Khan is a special friend of 
mine,” said Vivien, brightly. “ Oh, now that 
we are doing something to help you, Archie, 
I can live.” 

I crossed the room to order the carriage. 
As I did so I heard Archie say to her, in a 
low tone :— 

“ And you love me still ? ” 

“ I love you still,” was her reply. 

He drew himself up ; the colour returned 
to his ashen cheeks and the light to his eyes. 

In half an hour we were all driving to 
Hussein Khan’s chambers, in Gray’s Inn. 
When we reached them I rang the outer 
bell.. It seemed ages before anyone came. 
At last the door was opened by an old 
housekeeper, in his shirt sleeves. He recog¬ 
nised me, and nodded when I spoke to 
him. 

“Is Dr. Khan in?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir; you know your way,” was the 
answer. 

We hurried up the uncarpeted stairs to 
the second floor, and pressed the electric 
bell. There was the sound of the latch 
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being drawn back inside; I pushed the 
panel, and we all three entered; the door 
closed automatically behind us, and stretched 
on the sofa at the far end of a long 
room, in a loose dressing-gown and slip¬ 
pers, lay the Persian. He was smoking 
a long opium oioe. The moment his eyes 


Archie told his strange tale. While he 
spoke I closely watched the effect on my 
friend; hut, once the narrative had begun, 
the expression on the Persian’s face never 
altered. After that first glance of interest, 
it had settled down into a stolid, Oriental 
indifference. 



“ THE PERSIAN*’ 


rested upon Vivien he put down the pipe 
and stood up. He looked us all over with 
heavy, lustreless eyes, and nodded slowly. 
He was evidently only half awake. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you, Professor, ” 
I said, apologetically* u You know my 
daughter, of course ? ” 

Vivien came forward and offered her hand, 
Khan bent over it, and then raised it respect¬ 
fully to his lips. 

“I have not forgotten Miss Vivien,” he 
said. 

u I have come here to-day because I am 
in great trouble, and because I want your 
advice/' she said at once. “ It has to do 
with this gentleman* May I introduce him ? 
Mr* Forbes—Dr. Khan.” 

L>r. Khan slowly turned his heavy eyes in 
Archie's direction* He looked him al! over 
from head to foot, and then, rather to my 
astonishment, I observed a lightning look of 
intelligence and remaikable interest fill his 
eyes. 

“ Has the trouble anything to do with Mr. 
Forbes ? ” he said, glancing at Vivien. 

“It has.” 

“ Then I believe I may help you. Sit 
down, sir, pray, and tell me at once what is 
the matter.” 
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“ What do you think of it all ?” I said, as 
Archie ceased to speak. 

u Let me examine the parchment, please/’ 
he replied, with deliberate composure* 

Archie gave it to him* He took it and 
read it over and over again, muttering the 
words to himself. 

“ You could find no cause for your friend’s 
death ?” 

“ None*” 

“You are quite certain, Mr, Forbes, that 
the man you saw yesterday outside St. 
George’s Hospital was one of the Mueddins 
whom you had already noticed in the 
Mosque ? ” 

« Quite.” 

“ Well, my dear friend, I am sorry to say 
it looks a very queer business.” 

“ And do you really believe that lack’s 
death was the work of the Mueddin?” 1 
cried, aghast at his words* 

** No ■ I only say that it is quite possible. 
I recall a similar case; the same thing may 
happen again. The Arabians* upon whose 
early researches the whole science of Europe 
was founded* possess, of course, secrets un¬ 
known to our Western scientists of the 
present day* I have seen some strange 
things done by them* The act of sacrilege 
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you both committed was one of the gravest 
offences possible, but it is just within the 
realm of possibility that such a crime might 
have been looked over ; but as you* my friend, 
killed one of the priests as well, the Moham¬ 
medans whom you so deeply insulted would 
not leave a stone unturned to compass your 
end. The marvel is that you escaped 
immediate death. But now let us quite 
clearly sum up the position as it stands.” 

As he spoke the Persian stood up. He 
remained quiet for a moment thinking deeply, 
then lie crossed the room and took down a 
volume in Arabic from a shelf. With pencil 
and paper he began working some calcula¬ 
tions, referring now and then to an almanac, 
and once to a map 
of Asia. 

We all three 
watched him in 
intense silence. 

After a moment or 
two he looked up. 

“Assuming for 
the sake of argu¬ 
ment that theMued- 
din whom you saw 
last night has under¬ 
taken this work of 
revenge,” he con¬ 
tinued, u the posi¬ 
tion is this. Owing 
to the Arabs' year 
being a lunar one, 
the festival of Eed- 
Al-Kurban does not 
occur at the same 
date each year, i 
see, however, that 
it will commence 
according to our 
calendar to-morrow, 
the 8th of June, at daybreak, or Subh. At 
daybreak or Subh the first call to prayer 
is given by the Mueddin from the Mosque. 
Now, Mecca is exactly 4odeg, longitude east 
of Greenwich, and, therefore, day will break 
with them two hours and forty minutes 
earlier than with us — that is, at seven 
minutes past one o'clock to-morrow morning. 
Of course, the Mueddin, whom you believe 
to have followed you, w T ould know* all this. 
And as, according to the words on the 
parchment, you are both to be dead before 
sunrise on the festival of Eed-Al-Kurban, 
so also, failing the fulfilment of this vow, 
you are perfectly safe when that hour has 
passed.” 

“Then you believe that Archie is in grave 
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danger until after one o'clock to-morrow 
morning?” exclaimed Vivien. 

“That is my belief," answered Dr. Khan, 
bowing to her. 

“But all this is most unsatisfactory,” I 
cried, getting up. “Surely, I)r. Khan, even 
granted that it is as you say* we can easily 
protect Forbes. He has but to stay quietly 
at home until the hour of danger is past 
These Arabs are not magicians : they cannot 
hurt a man in his own house, for instance ? " 

“ How was it your friend died ?” said the 
Persian, looking full into Archied face. 

“That I cannot say,” was the reply. 

I)r, Khan shrugged his shoulders, 

“ You declare that the Arabs are not 

magicians," he said, 
turning to me, “ but 
that is just the 
point. They art! 
I can tell you things 
which 1 have seen 
with my own eyes 
which happened in 
Arabia that you 
would find hard to 
believe,” 

“ Very likely,” I 
answered, “but they 
require the Oriental 
stage and surround¬ 
ings for the exhibi¬ 
tion of the so-called 
phenomena. They 
cannot use magic 
within the four-mile 
radius of Charing 
Cross, under the 
vigilant eye of the 
Metropolitan 
police." 

Dr, Khan did not 
immediately answer. He remained motion¬ 
less in deep thought. 

“ What do you intend to do to-night ? ” he 
said then, turning to Archie. 

“ I have made no plans,” was the, low r , 
indifferent reply. “ I am so certain of my 
impending end,” he continued, “that nothing 
seems to make any difference.” 

“You must come home with us, Archie,” 
cried Vivien. M Dr. Khan declares that after 
one o’clock you are safe. Until one o'clock 
you must be with us; and suppose. Dr. 
Khan,” she added, “you come too? 
Suppose we spend this momentous evening 
together ? What do you say, father? ” 

Before I could answer the Persian said, 
slowdy 
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“ I was going to ask you to invite me. 
Yes, I will come, with pleasure,” 

“One more question,” said Vivien; “you 
do firmly believe that Archie will be safe 
after one o'clock to-morrow morning ?” * 

“ Yes ; the words on the parchment point 
distinctly to his death on or before the com¬ 
mencement of the festival The Mohamme¬ 
dans keep their vows to the fetter, or not at 
all.” 

As he spoke Dr. Khan got up slowly, went 
into his bedroom, and reappeared ready 
dressed for the evening. It was already 
nearly seven o’clock. We got into my 
carriage and returned to Harley Street, I 
sent a servant for Archied evening dress to 
the hotel, and at eight o'clock we found our¬ 
selves seated round the dinner-table. It was 
a strange and silent meal, and I do not think 
we any of us had much appetite* 

I am naturally not a superstitious man, but 
matters were sufficiently queer and out-of-the- 
way to excite a certain foreboding which I 
could neither account for nor dismiss. The 
Persian looked utterly calm and indifferent, 
as betokened his race* But I noticed that 
from time to time he fixed his deep-set, 
brilliant eyes on Forbess haggard face, as if 
he would read him through. 

The night happened to be the 
hottest of that year* There was 
not a breath of air, and the heat 
inside the house was stifling. 

When dinner was over, Vivien 
suggested that we should go into 
my smoking-room. The house was 
a corner one, and the windows 
of the smoking-room were on the 
ground floor, and looked into a side 
street* 

She seated herself by Archie’s 
side* He took little or no notice 
of her. Khan continued to give 
him anxious glances from time to 
time. Vivien was restless, often 
rising from her seat. 

“Sit down, Miss Vivien,” said 
Dr* Khan* suddenly, li I know 
exactly what you feel, but the time 
will soon pass. Let me tell you 
something interesting*” 

She shook her head. It was 
almost beyond her power to listen. 

The gloomy face of her lover, the 
slightly bent figure which had been 
so athletic and upright, the change 
in the whole man, absorbed her 
entire attention. 

“ Save him- give him back to me 


if you can,” was the unspoken wish in her 
eyes, as they fixed themselves for a moment 
on Dr Khan's face* 

He gave her a strange smile, and then 
turning addressed me. He was the most 
brilliant talker I ever met, and on this 
occasion he roused all the power of his great 
intellect to make his conversation interesting. 
He related some of his own experiences in 
the East, and made many marvellous reve¬ 
lations with regard to modem science. 

Eleven and twelve chimed from a neigh 
bouring church clock. Soon after midnight 
the Persian, who had been silent for several 
moments, said, suddenly, “During this last 
hour of suspense, I should like to put out 
the electric light.” 

As he spoke he crossed the room, and 
was about to switch off the current when 
our attention was suddenly attracted to 
Vivien* She had sunk back in her seat 
with a deep sigh. The intense heat of the 
room had been too much for her. 

“Air! Air!” I cried* 

Archie laid his hand on the heavy sash of 
one of the windows and raised it. There 
seemed to be a hush everywhere — I had 
never known so still a night. But just at 
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that instant I saw—or fancied I saw—the 
tassel of the blind move, as though the air 
had quivered 

The next instant Khan uttered a sharp 
cry. 

“ He is there—he has done it—I thought 

so ! ” 

The words died on his lips, for Archie 
Forbes reeled, clutched wildly at the lintel of 
the window, and then with a heavy thud lay 
like a log on the floor. 

I had always looked upon the Persian as 
a man of exceptional promptitude and great 
strength of character, but never for a moment 
had I realized his lightning grasp of an 
emergency. 

‘‘ Artificial respiration — don’t lose a 
moment. Take his chest, man; we shall 
save him!” he cried. As he spoke he 
leapt through the open window, vaulted the 
railings, and was in the street. 

The shock acted upon Vivien like a 
charm. With her assistance I tore open 
Forbes's collar and shirt, and began apply- 
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gasp. It was followed by another. We re¬ 
doubled our efforts and waited for a moment. 
Forbes began to breathe again; we drew 
back and dashed the sweat from our stream¬ 
ing faces. 

“ He will do now,” whispered Khan j 
“leave him quiet” 

“ What is it ? For God's sake, what is it ? ” 
I said, as soon as I could get my voice to 
speak. 

“ I will tell you. This has been the most 
dastardly and awful thing. I have been 
trying to get at the solution the whole 
evening, and just grasped it as Mr, Forbes 
stood up to open that window, I was too 
late. He got what they meant for him, but 
he will do. Yes, his pulse is stronger/' 

I laid my hand on the victim's wrist: the 
beats came more regularly each moment, 
though he was still only half-conscious. 

“But what can it be?” I cried; “what 
have you discovered ? ” 

Khan’s eyes were blazing with excitement, 

“ What has happened?” I continued. “A 



ing artificial respiration with all my might. 
In less than a minute the Persian came back. 
He carried a small box in his hand. 

“ The solution of the mystery,” he said. 
“ I will explain presently* Now to save him. 
I believe we shall do it” 

He fell on his knees and helped me with 
the artificial respiration with all his might. 
For five long minutes there was not the 
slightest result Then there came a feeble 
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bullet through the bram could not have been 
more Instantaneous ; but, silent and unseen, 
before our very eyes the blow fell and left 
no trace. This is magic with a vengeance,” 
“I will explain it,” said Khan. “I have 
been hammering out the solution all the 
evening, and, fool that I was, never suspected 
the real thing until just too late. Look 
here—here is something that your modem 
scientific criminal has never dreamt of” 
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“ But what the deuce is it ? ” I said, 
examining a small box in much bewilder¬ 
ment which Khan now placed in my hands. 
Three of the sides and the top and bottom 
were made of wood, but across one end was 
stretched some material which looked like 
indiarubber. At the opposite end to this 
was a small - circular opening, which could 
be closed by a hinged flap. 

“ Explain what this means, for God’s sake,” 

I cried. As I spoke I bent my nose towards 
the box, and instantly was seized by a catch¬ 
ing sensation at the back of the throat. 

Ah, you had better not come too close to 
it,” cried Khan. “ This box contained the 
most deadly gas known to modern chemists : ; 
the vapour of concentrated anhydrous 
hydrogen cyanide.” 

I started back. Well did 1 know the 
action of this most infernally potent and 
deadly gas. Still, the mystery of how the gas 
reached Forbes was unexplained. 

“ How was it done ? ” I cried, staring at 
Khan in absolute bewilderment. 

“Simply in this way,” he answered. As 
he spoke he lit a cigarette, and at the same 
time laid his hand on the box. “The poison 
was projected as a vortex ring in the marvel¬ 
lous and mysterious rotational motion which 
vortex rings assume. This motion can be im¬ 
parted to gas, but even scientists of the present 
day cannot explain it, although the study has 
given rise to Thompson’s fascinating theory 
on the constitution of matter. All we 
know is this,” continued Khan, “ that, pro¬ 
jected by the operator, a ring of that gas 
would move through the air as a solid body, 
and would burst as true as a shot from a 
rifle, and slay as quickly, only it would be 
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perfectly silent and invisible. When made 
with smoke these rings are visible, of course, 
and we can watch their motion—so.” lie 
shot a ring of cigarette smoke from his 
mouth, and I watched it as it sailed across 
the room and burst at last into curling 
wreaths. 

“ With this apparatus,” he continued, 
pointing to the box, “ an enormous velocity 
could be given to a vortex ring. Even in 
broad daylight its approach could not be 
seen, and, breaking on the mouth and 
nostrils of a man, it would instantly kill him 
unless artificial respiration were immediately 
resorted to. Yes,” he added, “the modern 
detective has a lot to learn.” 

“ But the man who did it ? ” I cried. 

“ Gone! We shall never see or hear of 
him again. He must have seen me when I 
leapt from the window, and dropped the box 
in his hasty flight. Of course he followed 
us here, and crept up to the open window. 
This was the Mueddin’s chance—he pro¬ 
jected the vortex ring straight into Archie’s 
face. Thank Heaven, the instant remedies 
employed have saved him. One second’s 
delay, and he must have died.” 

Forbes had now staggered to a sitting 
posture, and Vivien had fallen on her knees 
by his side. 

“ I.eave us alone, father,” she said to me; 
“ yes, leave us alone for a little.” 

And the Persian and I slowly left the room. 

My girl is now married to Archie Forbes. 
She loves him, as only such women can love. 
He has recovered his manhood and his 
pluck, but there is a shadow on his face 
which I think will stay there while he lives. 
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N the far-off land of Bombaloo 
there reigned, long, long ago, 
a cruel and wicked Queen, 
All day long, year in, year 
out, the unfortunate people of 
her realm groaned and wept 
under her merciless rule. On a high hill, 
overlooking the city, she dwelt in a magnifi¬ 
cent palace, with spires and turrets reaching 
to the clouds. Years before, when good 
King Greybeard had held his Court there, the 
land had been peaceful and smiling ; con¬ 
tentment reigned in palace and cottage alike, 
and happy faces appeared everywhere in 
place of sorrow and tears. 

But, alas! the good King fell on evil 
days. llis beautiful young wife died, 
leaving him a little, tender girl babe to 
care for, and in the midst of his sorrow 
his country was attacked by Queen Grizzle 
and her fierce knights, and although 
King Greybeard’s forces fought long and 
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bravely they were overcome, and he was 
slain* > 

The first thing that Queen Grizzle did when 
she had seized the throne was to order the 
death of Princess Pearl, King Grey beards 
little daughter; but the soothsayers and 
magicians of her Court warned her that, if the 
child were killed, fortune would turn against 
her T and not even their evil powers would be 
able to protect her from punishment for her 
crimes* So the little Princess was carried 
away into the depths of a great forest, and 
given to a frightful old witch to take charge oh' 
Now this old witch was a very wonderful 
person. Ordinary magic was nothing to her ; 
and she was only to be consulted on very 
special occasions, and with great ceremony. 
She lived in a large indosure right in the 
midst of the forest, surrounded by a high 
wall which she had made herself- This wall 
was very thick, and of a dark grey colour, 
quite smooth and warm, and—alive. 
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Inside the wall was her cottage, with a 
garden all round it, in which grew curious 
herbs and flowers. The witch could please 
herself what sort of weather she had ; so 
that, when you got up in the morning, you 
never knew whether it would be summer or 
winter; and if she were in a bad temper she 
would* you may he sure, have the ground 
several inches deep in snow, and a cold wind 
blowing. Here Princess Pearl was brought 
up, and she grew, year by year, into a maiden 
of wondrous loveliness. Her features were 
exquisitely formed, her eyes large and soft 
and of a deep blue colour, and her hair fell 
in shining waves down to her waist. 

She knew that she was a Princess, and, 
although the witch often gave her menial 
tasks to do, she seldom murmured, 

“ She cannot have power over my mind,” 
said Pearl, “ I am a 
Princess still, and my heart 
is pure and noble, even 
if my hands have to do 
work which is distasteful 
to me, * 

But she was very sad 
and her beautiful face .wore 
a wistful expression, which 
would have touched any 
but a witch's heart, Once, 
when the witch was very 
bad-tempered, Pearl begged 
her, with tears, to tell her 
what was the matter, 

“ The matter is/* said 
the witch, “ that I would 
like to have your heart to 
eat. Mind 1 don't tear it 
out some day,” and she 
gnashed her great teeth in 
Pearl's face* 

Then Pearl stood up, pale 
and proud, and said : You 
may try to frighten me, if 
you like; but 1 am a King's 
daughter, and though you 
kill me I will not fear you.” 

“ Go along, you little 
hussy,” grow led the witch; 
u boil me a beef-steak at 
once, and see that there 
are plenty of black-beetles 
in the sauce; you 
will catch as many as you want in the 
kitchen.” 

You will perhaps wonder why Pearl did 
not try to escape. It was of no use. No one 
could get past the terrible living wall that 
surrounded the witch's habitation. The 
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only way out was through its mouth, and that 
would only open at the witch's own com¬ 
mand. But deliverance was nearer than 
Pearl thought. 

Outside in the forest, one fine summer 
morning, a youth was wending his way down 
the long, sun-flecked, whispering aisles that 
stretched away among the trees. 

There, straight in front of him, a little 
ro>y cloud stretched across his path. It was 
like one of those delicate films that float 
aw hile and fade in a summer sunset; and on it, 
poised as lightly as thistledown, was the most 
exquisite little creature that could possibly 
be imagined. 

Small as a child, she had the form and 
beauty of a full-grown woman, and seemed 
like some charmingly moulded statuette 
endued with life—yet so fragile that a breath 
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would destroy her. Florian, Tot that was 
the youth’s name, stood still in amazement, 
and gazed on the wonder. Presently she 
spoke, and the air seemed full of faint, 
delicious music. 

“Fair youth,” she said, “I see you are 
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surprised. You may well be so, for to few 
is it allowed to meet me face to face. I am 
Fairy Echo.” 

“ I am the youngest son of the King of 
Cosmogon,” replied Florian, “and I am 
travelling over the world seeking my fortune.” 

“ If you desire adventure, go no farther,” 
said Fairy Echo. “ Here, in this forest, is 
adventure to satisfy the most venturesome.” 

“ I pray you tell me the meaning of your 
words,” said Florian. 

“ There is,” replied the fairy, “ held prisoner 
by a foul witch the most beautiful Princess 
in the world. Long has she pined in cap¬ 
tivity, and only a truly brave man can set 
her free. If I am not mistaken,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ I see one before me now.” 

“ I do not know,” said the Prince, 
“ whether I should allow you to call me 
truly brave; but I am ready to do my best 
to set the Princess free.” 

“ Very well,” said the fairy, “ I will give 
you all the help I can ; but ’tis no easy task 
you undertake. In the first place, you will 
have to climb the wall that surrounds the 
witch’s house, and, as that is quite smooth 
and very lofty, without a single break or 
crevice, you will find these very necessary.” 

Hearing a slight jingle on the ground at 
his feet, Florian looked down and saw 
several large spikes and steel hooks. 

“ The spikes you must fasten to your 
feet, and with the hooks you must pull 
yourself up,” explained the fairy. “ But 
the witch has very sharp ears, and will 
soon know that someone is trying to 
climb the wall, so that, as soon as your head 
appeared over the top, she would send her 
ravens to pick out your eyes. Take this 
jewel, and, so long as it remains in your 
pocket, you will be quite invisible. You 
must then climb down the inside 'of the wall, 
and when the witch has her back turned 
towards you, go boldly up to her, and with 
this sword strike off her head.” 

“ Oh,” cried Florian, “ I cannot kill a 
woman.” 

“ She is not a woman at all,” said the fairy, 
“only a vile enchantress who is unworthy 
to live. Do as I bid you, and all will 
be well.” 

As she spoke, the music again sounded, 
the shining cloud grew gradually dimmer, 
and, with a soft sigh of harmony, the fairy 
vanished from Florian’s sight. For a few 
moments he stood as if dazed, listening to 
the murmurs of the forest, and then he picked 
up the sword, fastened it to his side by its 
splendidly-jewelled belt, placed the spikes 
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and hooks in his pouch, and the jewel 
in his pocket. 

“ I wonder if I am invisible,” he thought, 
and stepped boldly forward. 

Presently he heard the cooing of a dove in 
a tree close to him, and, looking round, saw 
a white one, which, as soon as he had 
observed it, flew in front of him as if to 
show him the way. 

“ The fair}' gave me no directions,” he said 
to himself; “ I will follow the dove, and per¬ 
haps it will lead me to the witch’s house.” 

Deeper and deeper he went into the shade 
of the forest, and always in front of him he 
heard the soft note of the dove, until at last 
he stood before the great, smooth wall behind 
which the Princess Pearl was imprisoned. 

He touched it with his hand, and to his 
surprise found that it was quite warm. He 
looked up, and the top seemed to be right 
up in the clouds. Then he drew his sword, 
and stuck the point into the wall, which 
cringed and quivered, while the air around 
was filled with strange, dull moanings. 

Nothing daunted, he fastened the spikes 
to his shoes, and, grasping the sharp hooks in 
either hand, he commenced to climb. The 
witch, who sat in her cottage, heard the 
hollow groans of the wall, and knew that 
someone was outside. 

“ Let them kick,” quoth she; “ they cannot 
get in, and a little knocking about will do my 
wall no harm.” 

'Phe groans and howlings continued so 
long, however, that she went out into the 
garden to find out what was the matter. 

“ If anybody is trying to get in,” she 
muttered, “ I will frighten them.” 

Then she threw something up in the air, 
and immediately a violent thunderstorm 
commenced. The wind roared through the 
forest, and the rain came down in a perfect 
deluge. Still the weird moaning went on. 

“ I never knew my wall behave like this 
before,” said the witch. “ I must have a 
look round.” 

So she looked carefully at the wall, and in 
one place she saw' what looked like large 
gashes on the inside of the wall, from which 
a dark liquid was oozing. They were really 
the marks made by Florian’s spikes, but, as 
he was invisible, the witch could only see the 
wounds he made in the wall. 

After a while the groans ceased, but that 
was because Florian had climbed down and 
was inside the inclosure. The witch sniffed 
the air. Florian thought he had never seen 
such a hideous creature, and was not at all 
sorry that he had to cut off her head. 
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“ Oh, oh/' said the witch, “ what a peculiar 
smell I declare I could almost persuade 
myself that there was a man in my garden. 
How I should like one for dinner. Pearl, 
come here,” she called. 

Then Pearl came slowly and wearily out of 
the cottage, and Florian was filled with 
admiration for her beauty, and longed to tell 
her that he had come to save her. The 
witch caught her by the shoulder. 

“ Do you smell anything, you plague- 
spot?” she screamed 

“ No,” replied 
Pearl, “ only the 
herbs and flowers.” 

Florian sat 
down on a bench 
in the garden, and 
as soon as the 
witch turned her 
back on him, he 
took the jewel 
out of his pocket 
and placed it 
beside him. In a 
moment Pearl saw 
him, and gave a 
loud cry. He 
hurriedly -replaced 
it in his pocket. 

“ What is the 
matter with you, 
you little wretch ? ” 
cried the witch. 

44 If you startle 
me again, I'll have 
your great eyes 
stewed for my 
supper” 

The witch saw 
that Pearl was 
looking with 
astonishment at 
the bench on 
which Florian 
sat, and she moved 
towards him, holding out her long, claw-like 
hands. Florian started up to escape her 
clutch, and in doing so the jewel fell out 
of his pocket. 

Then the witch, with flaming eyes, rushed 
upon him, and a dreadful scene ensued, the 
hag pursuing Florian round the garden, and 
in and out of the cottage, with frightful cries, 
while the Princess looked on with mingled 
horror and admiration. At last, just as the 
witch was making a wild dash at Florian, he 
sped past her, and, with a great sweep of his 
fairy sword, cut o!T her hideous head. 
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There was a terrific crash of thunder, and 
in a moment all was enveloped in thick 
darkness. Florian felt that his senses were 
leaving him. He staggered forward a 
few paces, and then fell unconscious 
to the ground. When he came to himself 
he found that he was lying in the midst of a 
broad, green meadow. The sun was shining, 
the birds were singing, and his head rested 
in the lap of the most charming maiden he 
had ever seen—it was Princess Pearl. 

“ Where is the 
witch’s cottage? 
How did w e 
come here ? ” he 
asked. 

“I do not 
know/* replied 
Pearl. “After 
you cut off the 
witch's head, 1 
re me in her no¬ 
thing; but 1 
think that we are 
free.” 

41 1 am sure we 
are,” said Florian. 
14 Hut, beautiful 
mai den, wh at _ are 
w r e to do ? ” 

41 Alas! I can¬ 
not say,” answered 
Pearl “ I know 
not how far we 
are from m y 
father’s kingdom, 
and if we were 
to return there, 

1 fear no one 
would recognise 
me after all these 
years.” 

“Never mind,” 
said Florian, “ I 
will protect you. 
We will return to 
my home, and I will give you into my 
father's care.” 

While they were talking, the white 
dove which had guided Florian through 
the forest came fluttering round, and 
to Pearls delight settled on the Prince's 
shoulder. 

“Oh, w p hat a lovely bird,” she cried; “I 
am sure it will bring us good luck.” 

“ Yes,” replied Florian, 44 this bird 
is a friend of mine. We will follow where 
it leads us, and be sure we shall not go 
astray.” 
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M wr+H A GREAT SWEEP OF HIS FAIRY SWORD, 
OFF HER HlDEOVS HEAD.” 


Then the bird spread its snowy wings 
and flew in front of them, and they followed 
its guidance until they carne to the out¬ 
skirts of the forest. 

Before them lay a wide plain, dotted 
with farms, and smiling in the sunshine, 
while in the distance they saw the smoke 
of a city* 

“ Why, that is my father's city,” cried 
Pearl, “and there is the castle on the top of 
that great hill.” 

Wonderingly they followed the dove over 
the plain, and through the gate of the city. 
Crowds of people thronged the streets, all 
with sad and weary faces. 

Pearl and Florian excited much comment 
by reason of their radiant youth and beauty, 
and many persons turned round to look at 
them, 

An old woman stopped them as they went 
up the hill to the castle. 

“ Whe^e are you going, my children ? ” she 
asked. 

“ To the castle, good dame,” answered 
Florian, “ whither this white dove appears to 
be leading us.” 

“ Do not go,” said the woman ; “ the dove 
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may be one of the Queen*3 
evil messengers. She hates 
youth and beauty, and will 
most likely throw you 
into prison, or lay you 
under some frightful en¬ 
chantment.” 

Nevertheless, they went 
on until they came to the 
palace gate, where a tall 
soldier stopped them. 

“Who are you?” he 
asked, “and what do you 
want ? ” 

“We desire to see 
the Queen,” answered 
Florian. 

“ Pass on," said the 
soldier, laughing. “ You 
are the first to make 
such a request since I came 
here*" 

They passed into the 
courtyard — the dove lead¬ 
ing the way* Up magnifi¬ 
cent flights of stairs, 
through marble corridors 
and gleaming courts they 
went, until they came 
to the great chamber 
where the Queen held her 
Court. 

Ladies and gentlemen in silks and satins, 
with dark, evil faces, leered at them and 
whispered, but no one stopped them, and at 
length they stood before the throne. 

There sat Queen Grizzle, dressed in robes 
of state, blazing with jewels, and holding in 
her hand a golden sceptre. She was a tall, 
dark woman, with black, frowning brows, and 
&s Florian led Pearl up to the throne, she 
looked at him with a terrible glance. 

“ What are these ? ” she asked, in a deep 
voice. 

No one answered* 

“ I am Florian, youngest son of the King 
of Cosmogon,” said the Prince^ “and I 
demand protection for this young lady.” 

“ Demand protection ! ” echoed the Queen. 
“Aye, we will protect you. What, ho, my 
guards ! Away with these malaperts. Lock 
them uj) in the highest towers of the castle, 
and to-morrow we will have their heads off.” 

Princess Pearl, hearing these dreadful 
words, threw herself on her knees before the 
Queen. 

“ Oh, please, please, do not cut off Florian's 
head,” she cried. “I am Princess Pearl, 
King Greybeard’s daughter, and he has 
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rescued me from the dreadful witch of the 
forest. Kill me if you like, but do not harm 
him.” 

11 Princess Pearl ! ” shrieked the Queen. 


While his head was bowed in despair a 
sunbeam glanced into the gloomy chamber, 
and with it came the same tremulous music 
that had sounded in the forest; while a soft 
voice seemed to murmur, “ Be brave j all 
will be well.” 

This cheered Florian’s heart, but the hours 
seemed very long as the day wore into 


“t URMAMB PHQTECTION FOB THIS YOUNG LAUY."* 


“Oh, you little viper. I wish you had two 
heads apiece, and then I could chop them all 
off. Away with them. Build up the scaffold 
at once, and see that they don’t get a chance 
of speaking to one another.” 

At these words the guards seized Fionan 
and Pearl, and, binding them with ropes, led 
them away in different directions, 

“Oh,” thought Florian, “is it possible 
that the fairy deceived me ? ” The guards 
hurried him up a long flight of stairs that 
went round and round, and flung him into 
a little room at the top of a high tower. 

He sat down on a stool, and felt very 
miserable as he thought of Princess PearL 
“ Why did we follow the dove ? ” he 
murmured. “ I ought to have known better 
than to take her into the midst of such 
danger,” 
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twilight, and no one came near him. When 
night fell he said his prayers, and sank into 
an uneasy slumber, from which he was 
awakened by hearing the key turn in the 
rusty lock on the door of the prison. 

It was early morning. The rough soldiers 
bade him get up and foliow them. He felt 
sore and weary* The ropes with which he 
was hound seemed to cut into his flesh, but 
he kept up a brave heart. 

They led him into the great courtyard of 
the castle, and there a scene met his eyes 
that was enough to make the boldest tremble. 
AH the balconies and windows round the 
courtyard were crowded with courtiers and 
servants, who hooted when Florian appeared. 
A high scaffold was erected in the centre* 
and round it were drawn up troops of 
soldiers* who stood quite still, and looked 
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very fierce. Queen Grizzle sat in a special 
balcony, where she could see everything and 
give her orders. 

As Florian crossed the courtyard from one 
side. Pearl was brought in from the other, 
and at the foot of the scaffold they met 

“ Unfasten their bonds,” shouted the 
Queen, and in another moment Pearl and 
Florian were clasped in each other’s arms, 

A maid-of-honour behind the Queen burst 
into tears. 

“ What is all that noise?” asked Grizzle, 

“ They are so young, your Majesty,” w ept 
the lady. 

“Take her away,” said the Queen, “and 
when those two youngsters are dispatched, 
off with her head as well” And the poor 
maid-of-honour was carried fainting away. 

Meanwhile the Prince and Princess had 
gone, hand-in-hand, up the steps of the 
scaffold. 

“ Do not be afraid, liLtle Pearl,” whispered 
Florian. “ It will soon be over, and then we 
shall go away to a land where no one can 
part us.” 

“ No, I am not afraid," replied Pearl; 
“but I know they 
will hurt you. 


voices singing triumphantly. Rosy clouds 
floated into the courtyard. The executioner’s 
hand was stayed as if by magic, and a cascade 
of flowers fell all over the scaffold. Queen 
Grizzle stood up, pale and dreadful, but her 
voice was frozen in her throat, for Fairy 
Echo, tall and splendid now, stood before her, 
“ Oh, cruel and wicked Queen,” she cried, 
u you who have abused your power and been 
a scourge to the land, take now the reward 
of your evil deeds. Your kingdom is taken 
from you, and you, deprived of your reason, 
must wander over the earth until your heart 
becomes soft and mild. As for this bra%e 
youth, whose life you would so lightly have 
taken, he has shown himself well worthy of 
the hand of the rightful heir to this throne, 
and I here proclaim Prince Florian and 
Princess Pearl King and Queen of Bombaloo.” 

Here she waved her wand, and Queen 
Grizzle, with wild looks, came down from the 
balcony, and walked across the courtyard 
and out of the castle ; and she has never been 
heard of from that day to this. 

Most of the Court followed her example, 
when they found the turn matters were 

taking, and there 
were great rejoic¬ 
ings all over the 
country. The 
maid - of - honour 
who wept became 
Queen PearPs 
favourite lady, 
which shows that 
kind thoughts are 
never wasted. 
Florian made a 
very good King, 
and, as Fairy Echo 
kept an eye on 
things, no one 
had much cause 
to grumble. 


T hen the 
guards seized 
Florian, and 
forced him on his 
knees, and a tall 
man, dressed in 
black, drew out a 
long, shining 
sword. Pearl 
shuddered, and 
shut her eyes. 

Suddenly a 
wonderful thing 
happened. The 
air was filled with 
the sound of 
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Curiosities* 

[ We shall he glad i& receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted ] 




HOW MISTLETOE GROWS. 

The avenge young man is far too liusy availing 
himself nf the privilege which the possession of a 
piece of mistletoe is supposed to confer upon 
him to pay much heed as to how the plant grows. 


LOOKING UP BLACKPOOL TOWER. 

To the making of extraordinary photo¬ 
graphs there is no end. We published two 
months ago, in this section, a remarkable 
photo, taken from the top of a building 
in Chicago, and now along comes Mr. F. G. 
White, of 23, Adelaide Street, Blackpool, 
with a snap-shot taken from the base of 
the Blackpool Tower looking up through a 
bewildering mass of girders, braces, and 
staircases to the summit of the edifice- This 
photo, gives one a very good idea of the 
complicated construction of these sky-scraping 
erections. 


In the above reproduction, however, may he seen 
an enormous mistletoe - hush, growing on an 
apple - tree in the garden of Mr. Geo. 

Gilo, of Tring, Herts. The group beneath 
it — by the way, notice that two of these 
are ladies — serves well to show the ex¬ 
traordinary development of the plant. The 
Apple - tree does not appear to suffer at 
all from the presence of its parasite, bear* 
ing fruit as plentifully as its unencum¬ 
bered brethren. The photo, was sent in 
by Mr, While Stevens, of Beech Grove, 

*1 ring. 


A (jL’EER KIDDLE. 

This gentleman is playing a fiddle. You might not 
think so to look at him, but he is. His instrument is 
made out of an empty biscuit tin* with a piece of wood 
stuck in it for a handle. From this, across the tin* - 
the wires arc stretched. The day before out photo, 
was taken had been wet, and to protect his precious 
fiddle from the inclemencies of the weather the owner 
erected a sort oT tent over it. This is drawn back in 
the photo, to show- the instrument. While never 
likely to become as valuable as a “ Strati*” this tent- 
protected fiddle is undoubtedly far and away ahead of 
the tin-kettle atrocity played by the man in the street. 
The photo, was sent in by Mr. A. A. C Nickson, 
Kathescar, Green bank Drive, Sefton Park. 
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THE PIGEONS' CURIOUS NEST. 

There are eccentrics among birds as there are 
among human beings, and the pair of pigeons who 
built this strangely-situated nest were surely splendid 
specimens of ihe type. We will let Mr. G. II* 
Rose, of 5, Courtenay Terrace, Portslade-by-Sea, who 
sent in the photo,, tell the story. “ My brother and 
I,” he says, “occupy the same room, and one morn¬ 
ing we were amused by the * cooing 1 of two pigeons 
which had flown into the bedroom through the open 
window* The birds soon collected materials fur build¬ 
ing, and in a couple uf days had made a nest on 
. the dressing-!able. On the iliird flay an egg was 
laid and the birds began to sit, the cock by day and 
the hen by night. The solitary egg was hatched, and 
the fledgling pigeon is gelling on famously * n Nut the 
least remarkable fact is, that the dressing-table was in 
constant use during the lime of building and sitiing. 


Fnrtna J’hain. by .SouiA Cixtsi I'huioQruiJlir. Co., i‘itrfnlads- 


PICTURE GALLERY ON THE WALLS OE AN INN. 

These sketches—strangely suggestive of some of 
Cruikshank’s caries lures—are to lie found on the 
walls of a little inn, much frequented hy arlisls, in 
the village of Su Martin UEglise, near Dieppe. 
They are the work of many hands, and some of them 
represent all lhat the landlord received in payment of 
his little bill, This photo* was sent in by Mr. E. II. 
Elgee, of Deane House, Winchester, 
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A REMARK:ABLE DIVE. 

Here we have two splendid photos, of a feat 
which smacks of the Royal Aquarium. The State 
Fair of South Carolina was in progress in the 
City of Columbia, and, in addition to the 
usual 41 side * show's,” the wide awake 
executive committee secured ihe service* 
of a professional diver, who was to dive 
from a pole 75ft* high into 3ft. of water. 

After erecting this pole, the diver pro¬ 
cured a lank, measuring 16ft. long by Kft. 
wide and 3ft. deep. This he placed about 
40ft* from the bnse of the mast. Then he 
climljed to his eyrie, Tested the wind, and in 
less time than it takes to write it was climb¬ 
ing out of the shallow' lank none the worse 
for his flight. The crrnd around the pole 
was su dense, that Mr. JL J. Simmons, of 
Columbia, S.C., w ho took the snap shots, 
ha I to retire same considerable distance 
before he could use his camera- 
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AN AUTOMATIC 
WOK LI). 

Three young men 
of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
U.S.A., whose por¬ 
traits we reproduce, 
have just completed, 
with no other tools 
than ordinary pocket- 
knives, the remarkable 
automaton shown in 
accompanying photo. 
This represents the 
progress of our little 
planet from the 
earliest ages. There 
are more than five 
thousand pieces in this 
stupendous piece of 
work, and every detail 
k carried nut with an 
ingenuity truly surpris¬ 
ing* All the figures 
are made to move by 
the aid of ingenious 
devices, which are as 
clever in their way as 
the carving. At the 
bottom of the autumn- 
ton is a tableau re¬ 
presenting the proces¬ 
sion of the animals 
into the ark* There 
are sixty animals and 
forty birds in the pm- 



'HE AUTOMATIC WORLD; 

T.~ fRfifei'i 



IfALTl-Jl lil'^TtlL 


j.im:* 11, uui. ixaTurt. asimiEiv J. «wHEk£LL 


To-night 


To-night 

The Star of India Dr amotic &Opeira Company 

Names of Play, 

z^V-^^c <4 JA/J 


cession, and they move vvilh a stately stride which is 
very amusing. Next comes a scene representing 
the progress of the 
world* The Vikings 
are followed by Colum¬ 
bus, Cabot, Ponce de 
Leon, and other great 
explorers, winding up 
with a present-day 
pict 11 re. A1 x»ve th is a re 
twenty - six cnmpait- 
ments showing various 
branches of modern in¬ 
dustry. There isaflour- 
mill, a stone-crusher, a 
knitting-mill, an engine- 
room, a cooper’s shop, 
a smithy, a saw-mill, 
and many others, each 
equipped with miniature 
working machinery and 
moving figures. A 


11 ENGLISH AS SHE JS WROTE." 

Time ami again have we waxed merry over 
the desiderate attempts of the poor foreigner to 
wrestle with the intricacies of our language, and 
here we have a veritable gem, from the pen 
probably of some Bengali Habu* The w arning at 
the foot of this queer play-bill, presumably 
addressed to the Hooligans of India, is particu¬ 
larly worthy of notice. As Mr* G. L. Johnstone, 
of Alva House, Alva, N.K., who sends us the 
play-bill, remarks : “It s;>eaks for itself 17 

.1 


Terms of Tickets 
Reserved 
1 at Class 
2nd Class 
3 rd Class 


fts. Ks P. 

3 - 0-0 
Z 

is-* 


& thy Play will Commenced at C 


Doors, will be open a 

If body makes qu 3 rilligg noicc^Sfany Kind, then he will be turn out without 
Returning h r ticket iS^will be handed over to the Pelice, 
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practicable railway and a dramatic scene represent¬ 
ing the destruction of the battleship Mmnt are in 
preparation, and will be added when complete 
The industrious trio have aheady spent two years 
in the construction of their microcosm* We are 
indebted for the photos* to Mr, B. K. Stevenson. 
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A TRACTION 
ENGINE OF WOOD. 



The ivanderfully 
complete model of a 
tmction engine shown 
in this photograph is 
ihe handiwork of Mr. 

Charles Pope, of Tern- 
hirland, Lincolnshire, 
whose achievement is 
rendered all Ihe more 
remarkable from the 
fact that his entire 
tool outfit consisted 
of a picket knife, a 
half-inch saw, and an 
old file. The enlire 
model is practically 
made out of old boxes, 
the boiler being 
covered with tin from 
disused sweet canisters. 

Tlie fly and steerage 
wheels are cut out of 
one piece of wood 
from a soda box, 
which was first of 
all boiled and then 
turned to the required shape. The model is 4ft. yin. long, 
by 2ft, 3111, wide, and every joint and part of mechanism is 
in perfect working order, licing copied in miniature from an ordinary 
traction engine* 



DOG LEAPING AFTER A BALL- 

This is not a “spirit photograph,'® hut a snap shot taken by Mr* 
Jesse W. Gains ford, of Wuudthorpe Mall, Sheffield, representing 
his fox-terrier in the act of catching a tennis ball thrown into the 
air. The dog watches the ball rise and descend. Then when it is 
alnjiif five feet from the ground he leaps into the air and catches 
it in his mouth, frequently performing the most amazing evolu¬ 
tions in the attempt. 


given herewilh. Although eighty- 
two years of age, he accoin- 
panied the Ijattalion to its annual 
camp this year at St. Anne's, and dur¬ 
ing the year he made 48 in his class- 
firing, a score w>hich many lads of 

ZB ■ ■ I I ■ — 1 ■— 



THE OLDEST VOLUNTEER IN ENGLAND. 

The Volunteer Force includes a good many veterans amongst its 
ranks, but the honour of being alranUilely the oldest volunteer in 
England lielongs to I^ance-sergt. James Bancroft, of {F) Cheadle 


twenty fail to obtain. He joined the 
Volunteers in i860, but is compelled 
to retire this year. Mr. Bancroft 
has Ixfen a !>ell - ringer at Clieadlc 


Company, 3rd V. B. Cheshire Regiment, whose photograph is Fari-sli Church over sixty years, 
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TESTING THE POSTAL OFFICIALS. 

Some people seem to find pleasure in taxing the 
ingenuity cif our hard-worked postal authorities to the 
utmost* The person who posted the annexed 
envelope, with its curious address, must surely have 
been of the number, fur the scanty direction on the 
missive is well calculated to make the average sorter 
throw up his hands in despair* The design on the 
left is a photograph of the knocker on the door of the 
village blacksmith at Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. The 
hammer, it w ill 1 >e seen, is a horseshoe, and it si Tikes 
upon a miniature anvil. The print was gummed on 
the envelope, and the word “Thornhill ” added* The 
letter was duly delivered* Photo* sent in liy Mr. G. 
Paltinson, 2, Park Terrace, Dumfries, N.B. 

THE "PUFFING HOLE” OF KtLKEE* 

At various places around the coast there are to be 
found curious holes, which,- connected with the sea 
by passages in the rock, spout out columns of water 
anti spray high into the air when a wave breaks on 
the shore* Our photo* shows the “puffing hole 5 ’ at 
Kilkee, so called from its habit of “ puffing 71 out a 
cloud of milk-white spume when a heavy roller 
crashes on to the rocks lidow r . Photo* sent in by 
Mrs. J. Marks, 91, Randolph Gardens, N,W. 




A PRIMITIVE THRASHING MACHINE. 


The poor horse seen in this photo, is having a liad 
time of ii, and he is expressing his feelings hy indig* 
nantly flourishing his tail. 1 fe is tied fast by the head 
to a post, and stands on a kind of wheeled platform, 
which his own weight catisas to revolve* He is thus 
forced to constantly walk up the moving incline, selling 
in motion the thrashing machinery, This unique equine 
treadmill is to Ik? found in the village of Crecy, and until 
quite recently isolated specimens w r ere to Ik? met with in 
the remoter districts of Ireland. Photo* sent in by M iss 
Alice H. Walker, The Gordon Boys 1 Home, Woking. 
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PLACES IK “HAMLET," 


The set of photos, we reproduce on 
this page should l>e of the deepest interest 
to all lovers of Shakespeare. The first 
represents “Ophelia's Well,” at Helsing¬ 
fors, Denmark. Here Hamlet's sorrowful 
love came to weep and to bind up her 
flowers, according to tradition. The clear, 
cold stream issuing from the rock fall* with 
a musical splash into the basin below, 
which, walled in with rough stones, and 
Kicked by the cross with its simple inscrip¬ 
tion, stands out prominently against the 
background of sombre woods. 

Next we have a photo, of '* Hamlet’s 
Grave,” where the famous Prince of Den¬ 
mark is supposed to rest, his soliloquies 
hushed for ever beneath the rugged cairn. 

Visitors to this tomb -and there are many 
—have to pay a fee of twenty-five ore 
(about 3d.) for the privilege. 

Our third photograph has also n close 
connection with the melancholy Prince, 
since it was on the ramparts of this 
great Fortress of Kronborg that he met his father’s ghost* The photo, also appeals to English readers fur 

another reason, because 
it was in this frowning 
fortress that Princess 
Matilda, the unhappy 
English wife of Christian 
VII., King of Denmark, 
was imprisoned. These 
photographs, taken at 
the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, seem to 
bring us curiously close 
to the period of the 
tragedy, and it is no 
wonder that tourists visit 
Helsingfors in iheir hun¬ 
dreds, going away to read 
their 41 Hamlet ” with an 
interest heightened by the 
Uical associations they 
have just left. Photos, 
sent in by Mr. A, Muridy, 
163, Wallow Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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HOW A COW GOT INTO DIFFICULTIES. 


The unfortunate cow seen in the photo. reproduced 
here was snap-shotted by Mr George F. Stroud, of 
Beech wood House, In' u notion. There was a tempt¬ 
ing display of new-mown hay in the field adjoining 
the cows legitimate pasture, and she attempted to 
reach it, with the result that the bottom rail of the 
fence had Lo be broken before she could lae released. 


A MIDGET PONY. 

We have had several photographs of animal 
midgets in our tl Curiosities ” columns, but the 
accompanying illustration shows one of i be prettiest 
hi lie Shetland ponies we have seen. This interest 
ing photograph w as sent to us by Mr, Janies A. Cook, 
of the New Empire Theatre, Liverpool* and it 
represents what is probably the smallest pony hi the 
United Kingdom. Mr* Cook writes: “Knowing 
that yon are always on the look-out for anything in 
the way of novelties, 1 send you a photo, of a little 
thoroughbred Shetland pony, three years old, which 
I think is quite unique in its way. She stands only 
31 in, high, and his attained her full growth," This 
diminutive animal is harnessed to a governess cart. 


which is just large enough to carry a small child 
comfortably, and as a matter oT fact the carl is 
constantly driven about the town, so that the sight of 
this tiny conveyance trolling along the streets is quite 
a familiar one. Photo, taken by Brown, ■ Barnes, 
and Bell, Liverpool 



AN EXPLOSION WORTH £^x 
This photo, was taken by a lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers, at Bombay, and shows the effect of the 
explosion of 550Tb, of gun-cotton, worth afioiit ^70. 
The column of sand anti water raised was upwards of 
130ft. high, and the intrepid photographer was only 
some sixty yards from the scene of this colossal 
upheaval w hich is piolably as near as anyone could 
go and live* The occupuits of the little boat seen 
in the foreground are waiting to pick up the dead fish 
which will come to the surface in immense quantities 
after the explosion. 
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And It vtlll tin rival led for Quality and Chtapnoas, 


COJCSS 

re pined spar kling 

GELATINE 


Make* clear and Crystalline 

Delicious BLANC MANGE, and ma&y otbaf appetising Luncheon. 
13Inner, iiid bupper Dishes. Absolutely Pare—A One.Ounce Packet 
niAbi a Quart of Sparkling Jelly Eggi may be di«ppn»J with. 
Suaplt and Recipe* on receipt of Id. stamp to «fei poitifi. M 
J^ticfeefr only. Of Grocers, CAmiiife, find Store* eiwrjiEJkre. 

J. & G. COX, Limited, Gordie Mills* Edinburgh, 

And Easteheap Buildhi.gR, toadou. Established ITSB. 





IKegd J ^e will *erd you THE LARGEST flR] 
BIbIe CARPET in HKLWeLS PATTERN WITH 


To 


_ ot M TB« Strand Magailne, 
of Foitil Order or Bi 


l;il0A.Du ncflpt 
tarn pa, value, 


E REVER- 

sold at 

tha price. direct from the Loom* to any nddre** on iweipt of amount. 
Suitable for drawiiu-room, dining-room, bedroom, etc., bordered and 
woven in ItruMcLi patterns, ru on Advertisement for our r^nxis, thus 
savins any middle profit. Remainber these are woron, and are made 
of a materi;il almuiL Him] to wr«ol. Thuuiindi of th«t bare 

Impn already sold at double these prLet's. 

HpacSal Offer-a Carpets and a RUGS, h*. [da (hi out 
ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN CATALOGUES of Carpets* Hearth 
rugs, Table Linen, Curtain*, etc.. Post Free. 

PRODIGIOUS SALS OF THE U PRUDINTIAL H 

TURKEY PATTERN CARPETS (Reg.) 

ReVemEhle, woven throughout, iNirdored, richly blended in ssTcml 

]ot lie distinguished fro 
excelled in durability, 

iia sd, 

13 s. e<i. 


Real Brussels when laid down, and cannot be exec 
aft. \ ( *** M- 9ft. by iPft. 


•ft by 

7*ft. by Oft. 
Bft. by ffft 
Bft. by KWft, 
9ft. by Lift, 
Wtft. by litft, 
lV|]Bnoiylennj 


■gB 

^ I 14a, fld, 
- ^ las, 9d* 

is*, ad. 
. 33a. ad. 

____, JUrdtig, Drawing, or Sitting 

im, and any particular colour inferred. 

A Raveralbla Hsarthru||R«|d<k le match uni for la, Gd, 
«fetra* afz* a yd*, x 1yd. cheques and P.Q.'s payable to 

F. HODGSON A SOW, Woods ley Bd., Lgggfc 


COUNTY”WATCH 


Ordinary 

Price, 


£ 8-8 


B|iecialLty. 
A high - class | plate 
Laver, fitted in SUB¬ 
STANTIAL 14-ct. Gold 
Half’ Hunting Cuct. A 
thvm futMu wrll-made, tt*N- 
tibU watch, such *s only *u 
■ Xpert htunu/aslNTfrcmilfl 
produce. Elegant ap[H ar- 
ome. Corniced shape:. It is 
undUttnguishible from a 
watch ctislinf Aufl, and heett* 
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it al or Home wear, it is 
Jmt the watch for a grntlc- 

iusel'ji pocket Fine t-j'toto 
Lever moTPixivtiR utrttUd 
i e i lO bobs, fitted with 
Chronometer BalftllC*— 
adjusted for onrifllums in 
tem;'crated- and Breguet 
Spring, preventiEig a Item- 
tjnii If mm cl horseback, 
STRUNG 14-ct. GOLD 
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futl-buuter if preferred, Tbe 
maker 1 ! price £4IT« Gd. 
Fully worth £jM fa. huppMed 
aliuj'in SPECIALLY 
MASSIVE 18-ct. GOLD 
Half or Full Hum tag Coles, 
- uhuaI price £li! Ilia. 

-—____ _.Jmsl Ilurle> + writing from 

Marikupiam, Sly sure tftatr, India l Mysore Gold Mining Co., Ltd.f, 
Stab * . ' Feb. IB, Igfg, Received waleb in jer/frtoulir. It aclB U 
aragul ator! a lof of the vj thar twitch*-* by if." Eitherof the 
above watches w ill be sent It II , IT bite's own risk on receipt of 
fernLttanf:e M'hfiiufl, J'.IML nr Note}. 

COLONIAL ORDERS recelco careful personal attention from a 
member of the firm* and are dispatched by refer* inn it, in jwr/srf 
winy order i at H, White's rialt;i. In^urud postage abroad I British 
rcwHfminimi, " fi extra. Klu'when, IS/*, 

— H. White will forward every ipjdicout bit Guide 
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JewflUerj, Ac, It is beautifully illustrated, and map «Et* go« pout %d*. 

H «« f , * |■-p. I Watch Hanufactorur. 
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■ w* w mm m mm i Corner of Fountain Street meat 
E*tab. \m. { to Lawia'ii* MARCHE TER. 

IM PORT ANT.—3fo connBctirm with any lAher firtu in Market Street, 
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Frog in your Throat 


COUGH AND VOICE LOZENGE. 

CHEMISTS THEMSELVES TAKE ‘FROG.’ 

READ THIS!) 

Memra. J, Priiun A 8ns t Chemists, Nrwpnrr, Htf.i '* + F™g' sales 
perfectly astonish us, At first Cuituinsn 1 Nought "ingle boxes to try it. 
thru, finding how good the + Frog' ii. freuuentl| returned for three or four 
more lie ip* at s time. We are eonitautfy i^cclvim most gratifying testi 
moniala about it from all cltwa . , , Ths writer having a had throat 
last week, ftmnti th* ' hroc ' *r«JUw<, an 4 as h* need hWm 1 fnHv distributed, 
them art \wHQtt friend J and CUttQMMr* ttAo frtWW V*.** 
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MAKERS oThl'ALFOSCO' costumes 

Buy Direct from the Leading Firm of London Coetumiere. 

THE K ALFOSCO ” HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES are acknowledged by thousands Of delighted 
Customers to be very far superior In Make, Style, and Value to any Costumes ever offered to the 
Public at anything approaching the same prljo. ALLEN POSTER & CO., THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS, 
are the Sole Makers of the world-renowned “ ALFOSCO " Costumes. The public are cautioned against 
buying Imitations. All Orders must be sent direct to their London Address. 


Design Ho. 455. HALF A GUINEA 

la m Penh tunable Getuiue fur the Winter 
ScaAua. A wouilertul Cvwtume fur Hull i 
Guinea. Uhl* in the Alien Kinder Hjiecinlite 
Hem. It cobijsta of thy stylish Itroter- 
JivcVet with fashion ably-made filcirt. velvet 
collar and tailor irchina:. Costume com 
etc, 10 6- Bklrt thmi, S/A. Thin Cuatu me 
. nur Heavy Anm&ua Gating for 1 >93, 
Carriage jMtidi and |jacked in Leather Wrd 
box, Jj- Extra. 


eaign Ho. 100. HALF A GUINEA, 

A Ccutmni! an? Ny can w«r Muie in tl» 
Allen roster I jitlite UnFurpawwd fur 

wearami durability Thi* attmctlve Costume 

hjuut tirflltfivtitirt ILhJIoiv with full.plnaled front 

and ]ipfttylijirlii, Lriiumed limiil and Umre hut 
ions. The skirt lb well mvir, and vconim to 
the present full ion. Tkcuwirt l* of Tr*litntniiiiU 
Coitum* complete, 10 0; Srirt only, 
5 «■ Thlii Costume* made in our new \ etietmo 
Ulath, will he 13 4, Carriage paid. (id. extra. 


Design No. BBS. HALF A GUINEA. 

Made in the world-renowned Bpedalite Set» 
—all culuum TIl* Bodice ia shaped lo tbs 
fiinirc, and very prettily de*iffb#d. It be* a 
pleated fronts and trim mad with a frillol cVitta 
carried over the Ahmildere, and large fancy 
buttona The n.mC ilreiwin liked. The 

flkiri ii cut full and farinonahlj. Costa ina 
fso-nplotfi, lOfl: Skirt atone, S B* Thii 
jh i MUT] in alto made In. the Light-weight VV**. 
turn idoth for 13 6, Carriage piui, fid, extra. 


Dafllgn Ho* 09. 


IErtPORFANT NOTICE .-ALLEN FOHTERA i 0 beg In inform the readers 
of TV .'ft awi .Ifiifftisi'W that their Sew iLLUdTttATBD SKETi-St BOOM, of 
COiTUMES imd MANTLE* ft>r the Winter Seagull la now in dmilatiun. 
A. F A Co will he pleaded to ft r*ird this pubUcatirvQ, together with of 

their fam™ Ur*** Material*, l‘u it Fata Oil &ppl cation to any part of the World. 

-«| Dulgb N o. 7 4* AG re it Bargain. The Cape 'or t^a Million. 

Price only 7 4. made in an excellent Beiwr Clothe with collar trimmed 
with estrn wide real Mohair Chinchilla. Colnuri: I'awn* Browti, Gism, 
Nary, and Black, send fur one, packed. Rent I’arcrl hitt* fid, 

txiTA. Our New Illustrated rtekteti ltouk rnutum* i nunalvr of tlie 
latent, design* of Jackets and Capea. Scat |x»»t free oo application. 

Dealfn No, 940. 10 6,-A L adlng Lin • In JilcM* ta+ |» 

The li*4 Value ever offered at the price, It i* dnuhlf hnadofl. 
nicely si itched, velvet cellar, anil anhI huttem, Mad* 1 In the 
“ Amazon " Coating. 0 8 MRiufacUrftT i pricR. TUta huu* 
Jacket, made in tbs ox^tlrnt Bearer C oth, In Rlark, F*wn, 
Brown. Nary, nr Green, can be bail for ia-9* tarrtnae raid, ah *stnu 
Highly iwimiiiiiiJuil. In tending tinier, plane give nuiit mentnireT 
nimt under anna. 

THE ALLEN FOSTER SPECEALTTE &ERGE It made 

In all th* fallowing shads*; Black, Navy, Tahac. fimrr, Fawn, 

Grey, Electric Hlue. MyrTle, Bronte Green, N*w Blue 11uhjr, turdtnsh 
etc, Any length cut at 13 pur yard, S4ka. wide. 

Etlular Stock Slue of Costumes bit :W, nml Jdn. round 
bust under arm n. I he Hk trt* IwinR 4n, and i In l -mg in front. Larger 
and special dtBfif teruMtoiue™ 1 "Wn meaPuremonlM. 14 extm, 

E^nch Onetume aecuroly packed and Rent hy parcel put, ikJ, extra; 
^kirtfl nnly, >hL extra. J'taunt tnentwn Tux ^tha>ji Mauaaim. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO., 


THB LONDON RANUFACTURERB, 


lint 


17, ROSCOE STREET, GOLDEN LANE, IJNDOH, E,C.cHf-«’< 
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SEE SPECIAL OFFER AT FOOT OF PAGE. 


_ Wa m aha no extTB.V ftga.nt a n d Toollah 

MMrttoni rft ip^ctJ nJ *' KQKQ,” mm to 
its being M tjie beet Ut the w orld*'* »nd that Mod 
of n^nienta. We point to our testimonial* Ai t proof 
of tho_yalu*_of “KQKQ” for the Hfttje._The Jiltfh 

racial eland ling of the writer! It a tuaraht a * of the 
genuInen eai a nd undoubted exc alle nee of our pre : 


pupation . 

TheCERMAN AMBASSADOR'S DAUGHTER 

writes:— 

“ KOKO KP is the BEST DRESSING I KNOW. IT 
KEEPS the head cool* promotes growth, and Is in 
every way EXCELLENT. 

PRINCESS HOHEN1.0HR 


A DOCTOR writes 


impari v s J 

Gentlemen,—After using your "KOKO 1 for over 
six months, 1 must acknowledge it* superiorly over 
any other dressing for the hair which 1 have tried* 
It keeps the head perfectly cool^ and it d&ts 
eradicate dandriff, and gives the hair a fine, glossy 
appearance. The medical treatment of dandriff may he 
summed up in six word*—viz,, " Keep the head satu¬ 
rated with oil" No doubt this is efficient ; hut if we 
adopt this method, the head becomes dirty, for the 
simple reason that all moving panicles are caught and 
retained bv the oil; and again, bed linen is rendered 
disgusting by being stained, Now } your 11 KOKO 
possesses nont of these disadvantages, and is equally, 
If not more effectual* It is For this reason that J prefer 
it to any other dressing. Since first trying it, 1 have 
used no other, and have great pleasure in recommending 
it to my friends and patients, I send you this little 
note merely to let you know how well pleased I am 
with your preparation. 

Miss ELLEN TERRY, 

our Great Actress, writes:- — 

I have u*ed 11 KOKO ’ for the Hair for years, slid 
can assure my friends that it slops I he Hair from falling 
nut, promote* its growth, eradicate* JSandrifT, and is 
the most pleasant dressing imaginable. 


Produced by using "KOKO" fur the Hair. 

Photo from Lift.—The original, with nther very beautiful 
head* of air„ may be seen at 333* Rcgrni Street. 


Special Offer to those who have not tried KOKO 

^ i:.. . a: __ 


Eottli 


fox* 2 - 


S ay postAge* package 

lottle of Koko foi 


Any perse u forwarding this Coupon and 
P.O, for Two Shi I lings and Five Stamp* to 

immediately lor trial, liy t’.ircel Post, tinjer cover, .h^Haf* n^ihfs 

for the Hair, the price of which i- 4 6. provitM il is ordered within ten days from the date Of this 
Offer, In no case will more than one bottle he sent for the use of the same person on lln^ _tiupo i « \ . ,l Ulm , 

for trial, knowing ii create* a demand when ouee u«J ; and this, large bottle gives it a fair trial. e ■„ . whose 

practically ffive away one Inittle to make a cm turner than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any perso 
lands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. Address all orders with t oupon to— 

KOKO-M ARICOPAS CO., LTD., 

16 , BEVI 8 WIARKS, LONDON. 

Orders may be em with this Coupon after ibc expiration of date, 
providing we are then wring lbe*e trial bottle Coupons, and if we are 

This . . he received K-C, or ,33, RwjRNT 

k± 

4 6 p«r bottle, 


W, IO 


December 5, 1898, 


COUPON. 

The Koko-Maricopas Co. t Ltd , 
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patent Trunks. 


A NEST FOR REST. 



THE BOTTOM IS AS ACCESSIBLE 


AS THE TOP. 

They open in the front* and are fitted with sliding drawers, 
which allow the various articles of dress and toilet to be kept 
entirely separate, and enable the things in any part of Trunk to 
be got at instantly, without confusion or disarrangement of 
contents. The desideratum of every Traveller, Tourist, Stc. 
Made in various sue* of Compressed Cant, Wood Fibre, &c. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED TRUNK CATALOGUE , 


THE MARLBOROUGH 


Reclining Chair. 

Adjustable to 

100 Changes of 

Position. 
Rigid or Bocks 

at Pleasure. 

Rack changeable at will to any position from upright to flat. 
Seat tilts to any angle. Adjusted by yourself while on the 
chair* The turn of a knob does it. Springs all over. Soft 
as a downy pillow. 

COMFORT for the INVALID, LUXURY for the STRONG. 

Suitable for Parlour, Library, Boudoir, Office, or Study* 

Catalogue Frtc. 

3. J. FOOT & SON, 171, NEW BONO STREET, LONDON, W, 




The flew Patent 

SOUND DISCS 

Completely overcome Deafness And 
Hf.ap Nuisp.s, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
lasses are to the eyes. Invisible. Com- 
enable* Worn months without removal r 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free* 


9. J, FOOT & SON, 171, NEW BONO STREET, LONDON, W, 


Th* F. H, WALES CO.* l?l. Htw Band SLeett. Loudon, W. 


health°exIrciser. 

A COMPLETE 

HOME CYMNASIUM. 

Worked on a new principle,, which «p(*ntL 
fk-illj exercise* and develop* e*ery 
tlie body without strain n-r fatigue II 
■tlTnKthclli the muscle's, hiviflrHAtee the 
VkhIv. utimuklei the whole ayslein into 
healthful ATtiTiu. and make* un* feel 
betlrr, eat better, sleep better, work heller. 
tiuitaJ ilu for both k'im, and adiuaUble to 
the Athlete and Invalid. 

KiuMxaT Medical 1»iwiknfmekt*. 

PRICES FROM «/- 

illustrated catalogue free. 

m. J. FOOT dk SON 

171, Haw Bend St., London, W. 


TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


WHITFIELD KING * Co.’s MW ISM Price List (s* puis) of 
Postage Stamps, Post-cards, Stamp Albums* and Philatelic 
Requisites of every description k£ sent free on receipt of id. 
stamp for postage, Selections of Stamp* sent on approval. 
Rate Stamps bought and exchanged. 

WHITFIELD KING & CO*, IPSWICH. Established 1369. 




IMPROVED HOME TGBKO-RUSSIAN 

FOLDING BATH CABINET 

Enables everyone to enjoy in 
their own home all the luxu¬ 
ries and advantages of the 
Dry SteAm* Vapou r p Ox y ge n* 
Medicated, and Perfumed 
Baths* A sure Cure for 
Colds, Influenza, Aching 
Muscles* Stiff Joints, Rheu¬ 
matism, &c. t and prevm« 
contracting diseases. En¬ 
sures a healthy Skin, Clear 
Complex Lon, and prevent* 
Obesity. It is portable, can 
be used in any room* and 
folds up when not in um t 


Send for C B* Catalogue. 


S J. FOOT & SON, 171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

HAVE YOU A GOUGH OR COLD ? 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF BY TAKING 


Cuh 
Prlou, 
Ofd., IK 
a-a. 


H ay man’s 
BALSAM 


Safe 

for 

Children 


“ It an excellent reputation 1 tneii it nay«elf* and found 
immediate relief.Mra. fl A. Ballih, In ftab*, Feb.. isw. 

IT CURES COUGH. IT STOPS COLD. 



39 s 


Equal in aitc stlTrl quality ' 

to any machine. Work* by hxnd 
or tread le, Four y^a to" k lii ran to, 
Tn etieure ■aiiifaction, machine 
sent rvn rewlpt of m. P O. lor ONE 
MONTH’S TRIAL. n*Unr* nun 
1* r«id 5a, MONTHLY, Write 
fi»r detlsn* and earrarJcanf work to 
Atlas SewlM Machine Cq., 
lKftn, lliuh Street* Canutes Town, 
London * or fSV N#ven sji^n Head; 
and 14, High Ko*d, Kllhum. 


ANOTHER LEG SAVED. 

Mm. Hindi writes on July 2, 1892 j " l had 
a Trry liart ]*g, and tlia dnetoff told me I 
Mionlil haefl mv leg taker off. but I wax (old 

about mincer LION OINTMENT*used 
it, sutl It completely cured mi." 

BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT 

fterji* ?Scrm Abmn**ws. Tumour*. Polypi, 
Pol Aoned Wound* of rJi kimli*, Ikxeini, P^ciriJUli, Rintf^Gmi. etc. 
Invaluable far a"J-.T,nfl*miuat/iiy Dirwii™pf fch| 1'lit-id ami Thrr*t_ Of 
all rheniiiti, fnn Tjii. j«. ldf, rr<:., (*f tilprr »x, or p-el free from 
Proprietor* E„ BUJU»Ei& 1 oy* L-raj’■ Inn Hoad* London, Advice GraLLi 
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t XjifllEkn I riff ,iS 

t.j'sC, 




Ij^TT 


Pattisons’ Whisky, like a British Ironclad, is at 
home in all “ W aters/* 

* PATTISONS' * and Apollinaris. 

. Ronan’s. 


Ask for 


‘PATTISONS’ ’ and Schweppe, 
‘ PATTISONS’ * and Soda. 
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PATENT SAFETY 
DOCUMENT FILE 


ShmiM be in every hnme. It ia the HANJHEdT aid I NICEST 
tiling of iti kind crer introduced to the Public. 

FOR HOME AND OFFICE USE, 
FOR PRIVATE USE, 

FOR KEEPING IN IT 

UlMi* Contrufllft, loiunacfl Pallclfli, Notes, Bands, 
Privet* Letters, Deeds, *«.» 

It ia iATaluable. 

HANDSOMELY FINISHED in enamelled nwul cw, with 
strong IrH'k sad 2 ttat key*. die 3 hy .vj l-v li incluea, contain* 24 
iu.ftuiUa packet* ; large stxe, 4| by s± hy ll inches, ci^tiUuns 31 pockets. 

Sent fiosi fret am rted ft of nh^t amtmnt (with fartsinian 
&f &iker un'/ui things f&r ike katntf 

IT tS SOLD, AMD IS ON VIEW, AT 

THE DOMESTIC UTILITY CO., 

41, Berner* St net, London, W, 



AjC DIRECT FROM 

^ 0 SPECIAL 


TUB FACTORY. A /C 

BARGAIN. 

LADIES' FASHIONABLE 
COSTUME SKIRTS 

Lined throughout. Made in very 
durable Navy acid Block Serge. 

Price iinlj 


' 4/6 


Bach Skill Mpnt pnot free lot 
Bd-estrs- In ordering she 
uat><t measure and length nf 
Skirt in front 

rAFP to every frtrler i»f 

rllCCthfi king pattern* 
of this skirt and rdlanl 1 
latest fashion volume of 
ladies' end children's w 
tiunn, jacket*, skirts, Ac , 

St manufacturer'll prlreK 
Write t-i.day. Thousrinds of 
trstlmmilili. Coah returned 
If g n»d * Atm not appcfiTed. 

POLLARD'3 LTD., Dept. 87. Richmond 


WINTER TOURS. 

Try BARBADOS, WEST INDIES, 
AND STOP AT MARINE HOTEL. 


Large new Hold facing the Ocean, Fines! Winter Climate in 
the World, Ttmptfratuie 76 to B 4 degrees. Inclusive weekly 
terms £3 to i*. For Circular* or Pamphlet* address Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co. t iS+ Moorgatt Street, London, or 
^^Pomero^^iotet^Co^^^Hud^in^Streetj^NrwYo^^^^^ 

Rev. E. J. SILVERTON S 


REMARKABLE CURES OF DEAFNESS 

After 30 I'fflrP i'Mcctnf amonyrf nJt flauu /vr**iJ tM* /WluVuty 

Mr. K r Rowuanofi, a. Couuei Court* jjehlmrn^n-Tyne, vhln: ” I 
hail been deaf five yea™, and w«» ptvdoudwiI iiu urablc by the uiwi cd 
authorities of the Throat and fcar HwtitaJ, NemaatH I t-»k your 
Lri-ktiiiciit for two miinUiP, uni 1 ian t-e*t ity its wonderful pr -|*-rmiie*; 
[ bars hud nay hearing now ft t nine year*. I wish to «pmu to you 
my graU-luInrua f j • r jour wonderful cum. 1 ' Ainu a remarkable ram U 
Lincoln, ttUIwtantiuL‘d hy a clergy 11 lilu. All eutlerviw »hpuLil at uric* 
write for Rev. Si J. BJlverttmi hook, price 6U. <i*u)th tl.ounmL} 
Adui^Otev^^L^ih^rtou^ijbleigli^taiicliHeJb^d^ottli^ 



IN CD. 
TUBESD 

Each* 

FREE SAMPLE 

*«nt on 
ftppllQatlon 


fiTff Eft ?«*“ Odn*, GW ’ffeod, 

® • UfEB Hvb]«. Leather. Pa|iier-ma^h*. 
Hone. Jt orj 1 . ud trtu Irani used Id the 
ntftUufictarv of N>w Artie I#*, Mich uTajt, 
Dr* It, Pbotn. Framed. Pot Scr+eni, 

Moduli, Furniture Cabinet and Frrt ff^rk 
Invaluable la the Joiner, Hod*] Maker, 
Fret Worker, Wood Career, Frame 
Photograph M duo ter 1 etc., but 


CHamlsta, Oilmen, etc*, Or 


M’CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST 

29, CANNON »T„ LONDON. E-0. 

12 , RENFIELO 8 T., SLMOOW. 



‘Sirdar’ 

Carpet. 


£«amLria nod Reversible. In all 
lh« lutein At! Shade* and iVoaiann 
By uur NrsrjorowiP* we mm ui*l* 
to offer title Rich and Exclusive 
CARPET, In quality, fine ainwar 
wiit , and durability b.jufvI Ifl other 
mjmafactaree at dnuble the «wt 
LATHES should note that lhe*r 
Citpeti are our own Bp^iality Binl 
cannot be ubLaiued at nay i-tLer 
ttoufe, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRiCES Fffff. 

aim flft by »ft., flfl; 7ft- all* by 9ft, IB; 9ft. hj 9ft . 
iO-: 9 ft bj ion, bin.. Li/B. Carriage Pahl Utbar aisce 
in pmportinn. Ruga 1 * milch. 

TURNER BROS,, Patent Carpet Manufacturers, 
40, WILSON STREET, LONDON, EX. 

Ppe&Gli r n rf whb-h many arrive by every T*#t 1 

^ Gtmiiehkm,—TbA ’riinlar' arrirH Lvrtay i it wiw **ry aati- 

mmz aidiemUC&T&; at fit 

. "tbf prottieet we have In Uur ho*J» 
iJE “J 1 19, ttaruDihire St K Queen Square, W.C." 
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Every Home 


BEAUTIFIED 

by photographs And 
Jp Photogravures afki 
Celebrated 

Pietures. 

Illustrated 1 I 
Catalogue M. j * 

Berlin Photo. Co., 

133, Hew Bond 8t- 

Hit in mdow, w. 


STONE’S 

GINGER 

A GRAND THING FOR lA/l M E 
WINTER. TTII 1 

BTOHFI GINGER WINE Ip prepared from the fine**. Jennies Ginger, 
jujtl In a. muHt healthy uid pHlAtAhha ilriuk. Ginger i" nuted for its jn'utl* 
KLiiuulatinM □uikliti«d* and the nuitt <xu*v«nitint funr for taking It Li STONE’S 
GINGER WINE. 

Ba sure to auk for STONE’S, and tee that you get tt 

Said by nil Uading H'im J/mrtanft, and Gruten, or on draught at 

ttar$ and Ttefr*thmeut Hoornm. 
ttUoLKULE-Tii k mriiMiLY bi«jrn.iiLiiv cil loshoh, lc. 


OKI musm tonufcl- 
TO PACK SOME OF 


towfifttes. 

Ladies Travelling. At Home. Indispensable. 

HARTMANN’S 


HYGIENIC 


TOWELETTES 

Prom 9di to 2/- pei* doien, 

Less than the Actual Cost of Washing* 

W# hiTfl now added a halfpenny to welel ta led, per down} io 
our other well-known which are m fullowei iy- per nwiL 

nmc tivt In idouni 04 - %!* *m<i W- per dunam, bpcial npfc* 
for use alter BOHMicluenKilt, W- per do»n. fan be obtained 
from all Ladietf Out fitter*. l>™pera, Ch«miiitr end Styre*, «r 
direct. Fuetu** 3 d per packet **tra. SAM fLLti t KhE go 
Mmueatiou to the Unuoxniiisi, (Jartiinmii'B llepflt* 36, Thnne* 
Id n, Lf.iniid.hn, E C. 


S«ctf 




ITS 


RSERV 


1 easily digested Pood fop 
nd DYSPEPTICS. Easily 
hfng- No bolting required, 
i with Hot milk or water. 


nj£ nr 

INFANTS, INVALIDS, and 
digested and very nourishing 
Prepared in one minute ^ ' 

In Ud. picket* or 1/3 Tina, of william Wbit«lflj% HmuEi Store", 
and i'fnyd, GhHl Herrice Stoiwi Hnyinnirkefc. K.W., iuu: 
of All prn«n, rharniKU^ store*,, etc , or direct frmn 

CHIBN ALL’S " DOR IN A ” BISCUIT WORKS, Cmmct 
M all. LONtJOU, W. 


iven ex 
LIGHT 


ft 1 


_ cTi___ _ _ I 

ndlture, than ANY PTHhk 
EXISTENCE. 


light, fur 


Mo 

Mantle. 


**++++++ 


NO SMELL! NO SMOKE! NO DANGER I 

Can be fixed to any Chandelier or U racket in Five 
Minutes by anyone. 

NOTICE*—This Light is NOT an infringement of 
any other Patent and the Proprietor guarantee* 
Purchasers against all liability* 

EQUAL TO ELECTRIC LIGHT AT ONE-SIXTH THE COST. 

OVER 10,000 ALREADY BOLD. 

Price complete, 3/9- post free (or Three for 10/-* 
carriage paJd) 4 




Chimney. 


N.B*—The demand for these lights is so unprecedentedly 
great that, although AT PRESENT we dispatch all 
orders, the day received in a week or two it will I* neew- 
jwiry to execute orders in rotation. Customers should, 
therefore, order AT ONCE to avoid disappointment. 

THE SUN INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO. 

(B Dept.i, a. Wood Street, LIVERPOOL* 

Al Will eeuae an entire revolution In the f&s lighting world. H 

r^f ]T|ll.H 1‘ltEHV 
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CLACTON'S FAR.RAP 
patent unn unr 

For Remedying Prominent Mara, 
Preventing Disfigure merit in after life* 
Keeps the Hair Tidy,. 

In nil Srtfj. Send measure round head 
just about tnrs. Price 3/6. 

W. M. CLAXTON, 62, Strand, 


HOW TO 

Preserve 
The Eyesight 

1 und this little book free. It 
tolii of m remedy whose value 
bfli been proved for 300 years, 

singletons eve ointment 

cares eye disorders of mil kinds, 
end nothing better can be applied 
In such cases. Q at a genuine pot 
tor as. from any Chemist, or send 
to Stephen Green, no Lambeth 
Road, London, for the booklet 
aa above. 


1 Cure Fits 

I You ana not asked to spend any money to 
teat whether my remedy does or does not 
i cure Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus's Dance, etc. 
4 All you are asked to do is to send fora 
> FREE bottle of medicine and to try It. I 
1 am quite prepared to abide by the result, 
fTO. ROOT, aft Endsteigh CTd'n*, London. 


SPENCE’S Dress Fabrics. 



AH that is best in design, 
prettiest in colour, mi*st 
cancel and chic in style in 
the way nF Dirts*, Fabric* 
for the present Season, can 
be obtained front James 
Spknle & Co., whose name 
is, in ilwlf, a guarantee of 
style and value. No one j* 
asked to 
buy a 
single 
yard 
before 
seeing 
just what 
It offered, 


’,000 Patterns 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 


and their Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue will lie sent, showing 
all the latent Modes it* 
Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Drew**, Tailor- 


Made Costumes, etc* as 
worn by ’the leaders of 
fashion. Patterns post 
free, from tj6% to 3 /J 1 per 
yard. When writing, kindly 
stale whether patterns of 
Coaling*, Serges, Fancy 
Cloths, Blouse Cloths, 
Mantle Cloths, Evening 
Materials, etc** etc., are 


wan Led. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., 

16 to Sit St, Paul’* 
Churchyard, 

LONDON, 


WHOLESALE CITY PRICES. 


SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE 


direct from makers at wholesale prices, a genline saving of fifty per cent. 



14 THE JUBILEE ' TEAPOT 

Full Size, 


Remarkable Valve* jp^ Q 

Post Free. 


Basin, 
Gilt Inside, 

77 - 


Cream 
Jug, 
Gilt Inside, 

e/- 


Il«atn-plti«4 with Sterling Silver an Best Hard White 
Britannia H*t*L 



THE SPLENDID "QUEEN ANNE 1 * 6 O’CLOCK TEA SERVICE, 


£l«etro - plated with Sterling Silver on Beet Herd 
White Britannia Metal. 


All ear Tea Service* are Filer trrv|tUte L with Merlins SILver on Brit Hard White Britannia HgUI. Eb-eantly Engraved by Hand —Hot Mnrkimm 
Rolled. Eiety doKriiPtinn or h utlmy Hind Ha •* Eknlaling by Beat Workmen iu all its bnuche*. uld (rood* returned equal to nmw Table 
Ktilvfi- Kint'At Grains! English CVlIuMd, Hit* nunreal approach bo-Bool South Afrii.au Iwtr. w(Hi beat IbidiiW-HhaAr fttael (Ibde*, IQ ft doa. 
lJweart Knives, la'B diH. : Slant or Hume tVirvem to matah. S ft j air. Rujtt Eluted H-luftK 3/'- ear’ll, Table Knife*— Finest Selected Self Tip 
Hand In, i]il*ndid value, limit Itonb]u-KhfeiT St^-i-1 Made*, |1- eIcjx. Pesierl Kruno*, IO - iUti. ; Meat (ST Gem* Oirtm to lutah. 5 - relr. Beat 
Fliitad SU fIh 2 6 each. Table Knivra, i|>kiiLlM Handles, Iwit Iknjhle-Shear tftm-1 Hindu*, 10 ft 4m;,: l^easert Knives, 0 ft : Meat or Gacaa 
t"arven to match, 4 ft pair; bteeln. I 0 each. Table Knives, Beat Balanced Hard White Bone Handle*. In*t finieh. with Himble-Shnr htwl 
Blade i, SO dor ; beiwn Kiiiv**. ft - doa. ; M rut far Yen, ftrftiair : titotls, 1 ft each. Table Knives, excellent value, ft - per ibn \ Iirtwrl Knim 
ft ft doc. • rarvem, ft*6 pair; SiterLm, 1 a tub. White Bouo Hindi*!,. splendidly finished- evisry blade warranted ” Klueat Trniperrd Sheffield 
Slt-eL" All our KniTAfl are «d*r-pinned, therefore ouidut become luoie lb the handle*. The Finis*! Super Improved Nirkfl HlftT, warranted to 
wear ehlte like liter]in# tiher, end unaffected by mpcwut*—T ea K(nxmi, 9 B doi. ; Table K|»onni nr Fork*. ft ft do*. ; lltwrt S^wui or Fork*, 
ft ft d<* Aolfil Henalne rirlttph Plata, Old English Pattern—Tee gpoon*. 3ft doc ■ Table Sivwnii or Fr*rVe, B * doa, ; Itaiieri Hjhwvii* or Portia, 
7 f dm., TiMT itrai(. T T nmlirtp4 tpitinmiAlA from every purrluwer, Stm^lts of all uur U-wirU Nentan n^ronL Money mu rued, 

dr Uck di etchjingyd, if not approved uJ. 5e w Illustrated Catalogue Free to any add™*, i'.U-Gr's payable to— 



Cheque* uroaaed ; Hheffiild *iyd H AUiNsiiim Bakl. Pit*** mention Tut SraAMC Uaujiihl 


■ OT ? If oval, it look* much larger than it 

IS ™Hy Vb Try the effect in the front of your 
mirtur, by pressing the hands to your sides at the 
waist, % * a ■ mm* The same effect is produced by a 
Belt," which does away with all 
in or tight lacing, and causes the 
■ ■ ■ a a two inches 

WAIST circumference 
_ TTrtlW I Sold by all 
Drapers at */-♦ or poat free i/s from the / « i 

Proprietor*, Hrndes (Curlers), Limited, Fins- (itf A I 
bury, IaitkIou, E*C ™ ™ “ 


SYOUR 

waist to appear nt least 
smaller, though the 
actually unaltered. 



To Asthma Sufferers. 

Immediate Belief Id all iraefte of 
Asthma, Bronchi tie. Croup, and 
Whooping Cough La gained by the 
use of 

Potter’s Datura 

Asthma Cure* 

and Herbalists In 
Sample sent on 

Druggists. 
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NORRIS’S 

HORSE-SKIN BOOTS. 
Why Wear Them? 


Lad}**' 4 Qe/ttt 

ritfi 

ioa 

Foftaj* M. 4 itn 


For IfltJrr /*rf thru _ 

For *tyiisth men aiwl women they are (Ac Acrt 
tn. aprwurtmc*. and art at the cat nt ftittc vent 
durable. The leather doe* not crack, tf take* a 
brtUtanf paJiiA, and i # enuvth on the in*id*. 

Give Them ■ Trial. 

PERFECT FIT BY POST; LIT US EXPLAIN HOW. 

Hood chape of foot on or rid boot fonlic, with 
rsmittince- and thegoodi will, he seat by retura of 
post. As illuitratd price lilt and Uitimoniili tent 
Pott Free, to I Adi e* or Gentlemen dell rout of 
tailing thiK chniffirliblfl boott. The PHoet etb 
l4/S, IT.a. Hand.lewn, it/-, SB.-. 

SIR GEO. NEWNESh Bart., write*, is 
raferttiti to Norrti'i I lore* tin Rootle "Tour 
H<jrwikb Booli uc id very Gumfortallt and. 
dmibla." 


j, NORRIS SAB. Holborn Viaduct: iIh 
si 4^HiahojM^ate tftrwit _vlit Lin ;_aS i M, St. BvitMu’p Lurt; 


Write to d*j to Ee O* I 
J t M, Biahontfab 
and Kinc wi1[imn Rln»*»t, Tyindon. B.C 



♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The old ♦ 
Imhioned J 
way to T 

make cof» J 

fee wa^ J 

very te- J 

d loui, and J 

the re- * 

suit nss J 

alvuys! 
dou btnil. J 

_ The mo- * 

* dertl fashion ft 
T Coffee Essence; , 

T cup can bo made 

T trouble, and a maximum of fansrac- 
Z tion, T. & H. Smith's Coffee Essence i 
Z 1* dold by Grocers In bottles at I 

X l/«w nr sample will be sent post T 

4 free for two penny stamps byT. & H. I 
^ Smith, si Duke Street, Edinburgh, J 

S 

PRICES GREATLY REDUCED II I 

In order to popularise the new pastime, we 
have decided to lower the prices of our 

Ritter Road Skates. 

The new prices will bring one of the l*est 
ami most graceful and healthful exercise* 
within the reach of all. Catalogue and 
testimonials free. Please mention this 
MagAij ne_—T H e R oa d 5 kate Co m r a k v t 
_ 77 , Oxford St reel, London, W. _ 

A Clever Idea. 

It If notdifficult to nut a glow iu<t tike 
china on liucti if yen i gu the npl way 
about it. The rijelil and the easy * is to 

urREDFORD S CHINAQLOS&- 

You tlouuL hare te add «hll U> tlutfUrch. 
but just rub it on before iron s un , aua 
you gn a beautifully pollnhOLl rturfnco 
Tlifie is uo ftiokiitg and tie? Iroutile, A 
shilling 1 h.u will lut you mnnthi, and 
it will he Bent potl free for Id, r^MAl order. 
Foreign pewt exlr^. Send stain] 4(1 tta. 
Tel^ja far lample— ft M. It i n H orn & Boit, 

LADIES’ FACES BEAUTIFIED. 

DUtUiHfel anI.t humiliated by undjhtly IdomhhM, pimples, black Ue^d^ 
liver apoi-s, aene, bknetifcs, eczema, trakku, L*n, and wrinkles, tedici 
may lie mmoU!/ and li&rmlevdy cured ny iie Ju:arnenL», MaMago, and 
TiirJcluh Staaja Treatm^ntn of a HhnpLe nature. But In all *Ki?ntvftted 
alimenu. the ont-ude membrane of tfte akin U aclentIflcally and harm- 
lody can.ieiL to wither Ansi die. after which it fall* off Ln linker kaving a 
pink Akin of matonbfia purity, A jevctailon of beauty! A bl-w 
lacei A nrnrvel of LranvfurmaEaun 1 Kvery lady may have a new aklEL 
(hi bar entiie lace, at iii*rvtlloin puiiEy and beauty. Modern nek-nee 
skilfully applied win* fresh liiiircln, ami deflen wretched ikins. 1 be 
only apecMdUt in £uru|w giving scientific trealm nt to obULo that 
K«nulnfi and permaneiiL beauty which alono delkhta the patient and 
eGmm.usdri the rapt uroua pral*eH of env lous admirers—pure* rosy, v atv tu l 
A ampleiLotti lnhnitely picferable to dhflgminff lilenilahuH covered oxer 
wiiti daJeturlQiL* paints and powders. Thin f*<M* and nt'clcn ma>:le plump ; 
pale, mallow, paity, muddy, IKelend far-Oi made health> anil bright; red 
laeas toned down. No artihci&l moAn^i whatever. The 1M.JJOO clogged 
poresaf the face are opened by rurkl^h ^teamitig, allowing Nature lq 
eaiide poikouoLis e^ereseeneef which are tne direct eau*e of blot cite*, 
eruptiono, aorei, pimple a £e- Uedicamc tit* cleanse, heal and restoic to 
a healthy condition, -usage glfti tone and HtreEigtb to the weak in. 
active tisaucj. The boot a( uimenU It attacked, bonce radical com, 
World wide reputation- l’druiit fruan Drilltb liios, Germany, France, 
Italy, Egypt Smith Africa., Australia, India. Asia, Amaric*, South America, 
Japan acid China. ConiidtaElonalree ; strict privacy ; ladle?-, only a^lmitlcd ; 
buplli tan Hu. Bonk aent free. Address-MisUf a DEAN, HydiMik 
' "iii. Skin, h^dp wid UaU, 4fi» DU AMid ^Uwt. I^ndou, W. 




^flDOllBTEoLv jhE BEST OF' 

>1L WlKLS FOIV INV/ILISS IS ” 

r ClejIdi^Mi tic’s’* 

Convalesence 

After a serious illness, and after the doctor 
has ceased his daily visits* feelings of wenK- 
ness, lack Of energy * and incapacity for 
exertion still persist* What Is the best thing 
to restore energy and give strength and 
renewed power for work ? 

One of the most frequently recommended 
things Is high-class rich Alto-Dcuro Port. 
Others, again, advise the use of various forms 
of Heat Extract to repair the wasted tissues; 
and yet others, again, advise using Matt Ex¬ 
tract to assist the weak digestive organs, and 
to help the assimilation of what Is taken. 
Something even better is possible* The vir¬ 
tues of Alto-Douro Port, a strengthening and 
nourishing Beef Jelly, and a first-class Malt 
Extract, may be obtained In one combination 
In that perfect Wine Food— 

Glendenning’s 

Beef and Malt 


Wine. 


Mind, however, that it Is G1endenning*s, 
which Is recommended by the ' 4 Lancet,” and 
praised by the Medical Profession. Accept no 
substitute, but ask for and 
obtain GLENDENNING’S- 
Supplied at 3/9 and 2 /- by 
Chemists, Wine Merchants, 
and Stores, or direct from 
W* GLENDENN1NG & SON, 


SAMPLE 

BOTTLE, 

post free. 


St. Mary T s Place, Newcastle-on*Tyne, who 
will send sample bottle for 2h post frea. 


SCOTCH TWEEDS 

may be obtained direct fr.un the actual 
manufacturer* at first-hand prices. We 
have all the newest patterns, latest 
shade*, and most fashionable sty Lea 
ot SAXONIES, CHkVIU 1S, HAkkl-S 
TWEEDS, WORSTEDS. &£., suitable 
for gentlemen’s _ _ - lunn i 

tourist suits ALL WOOL. 

and ladles' cos- UVtal 

tumej and mantle** A box of beautiful 
and varied SAMPLES will be to 

any applicant, and the sight of these 
will convince of the high quality and 
low pr.ee of the good*. 

NOTHING but WOOL 

ROiEil: RTJ}, SOMEIJVILL© ft C«L 

Manufacturers, GALASHIELS, N. B. 
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.VIbVb>Vb'Vb'ib<b'b,'i.Vb'M l WliM'bJlb4i't,VfcVbVlwlbVlbV , b,<VbfVb'fc,%1u%**‘b'l%'«A'l\*l’*t% 


OVER SEVENTY YEARS' 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 


The Best and Cheapest Infants’ Food. 

NEAVE’S FOOD 


$ 


FOR 


INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and the AGED. 

“This Is an excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and young persons, and 
| being rich in phosphates and potashes of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-forming and 
< other indispensable elements oi food. Although peculiarly adapted to the wants of the young, 

; this Food may be used with advantage by persons of all ages/*-3^ Chat. A. Camera M.D* 
i “Carefully prepared and highly nutritious.”— The Laixet 

, “Messrs. J. R. Neave & Co. “14, Beatrice Avenue, Plymouth, April a;jrd T tSqS* 

i u Gentlemen,—Many friends have said I ought to send you iny little boy's photo,, a* evidence of the manner he ha? 
i improved since Luking your Food. The suggestion wan doubtless made r*u account of the fact that up to about Tour month” 
old be made no headway whatever, notwithstanding the care and attention bestowed on him. At ti* o months old fa* had 
croup, a month later the measles, and a little later *till shared in the epidemic of diarrhea and sickness which was so 
prevalent here. My wife then decided to try * Neave'k Food/ and from that, moment Improvement began, and he now is as 
hale and strong for a child of his age(13 months)as you could find, in a day's march. "How well the child has got onl' is 
! quite a common remark*—I am. Gentlemen, yours faithfully, “(Signed) H, EVANS.” 


# 

E 3 


HAS FOR SOME TIME OEEN USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


> 


5 if the directions given on each Tin are followed, the infantile system may be regulated < 
J without the aid of Medicine. r 

$ A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 

^TMiVb>vb>niiiiVii'M, , b , U' , i> , b'bpVVbvii’nrH, , iiiH,vi|r%Vi, , ii'Vii'brVb-%Wiii'Vi>%vn>VRt , i, , iiini^%x , brb l n,^,Mivi. , M.VbiVvi'- 



moir 1 


f^2 UM 

SEE THAT 
VOU GET 


PER PAIR, FROM YOUR 

DRAPER ^OUTFITTER 

“/% iasu 


OKTIS 





Handsome is 

ft* 



that 

Handsome does. 


!i 


THE 


THE 


No. 4 

Beautiful Characters 
Easy Operation 

Rapid Work 

No. 4 I 1 

1 

1 

Yost 

Permanent Alignment 
Perfect Legibility 

Yost 

1 

TYPEWRITER 

A 

TYPEWRITER 

1 

l 

r 

J 

1 

* 

Catalogue 

pest 

tree. 

Ornaments the Office 
Saves Time 

Lessens Expense 
Pleases Clients 

and 

Helps in many ways 
to the easy execution 
of official duties. 

jfe 

Sent oa 

FREE TRIAL 
for 

SEVEN DAYS. 


-3 

Ld., 

EX* 

gSk 

wt 
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TAKEN BY AN AMATEUR WITH VIVE No. l. 


Find introduction Into Fuff- 
hod of the Tety popnluf 
American line of tl¥I 
Crmirai. 

VIVE«. 1 

at only 

ONE GUINEA, 

fi i-T 44 x 4V any smaller 
tlxa of althwr PLATES or 
films. TnkM larjer and 
better pi cl Lire a. timn any 

utb.tr camera at ehf where 
near it* mice. 

24 Glass Plates or 
*72 Gut Films 

cun lie ftvriwl in it and ex 
posed without reloading 

No itaik *1ide * to bother with, 
nor BC|arat« Imi killing of 
plates L«r films in hiding. 

VIVE LENSES ARE 
UNEQUALLED. 

High grade leather covering 
mnl fillibll lliroujrbMut. 
Popular A mu man hjiLo With- 
out a imrallel 

EVERY CAMERA 
GUARANTEED 

U» take picluleu equal to the 
tineeuitx*B*-ed mounted wimple 
(itinUi. hent poet free on receipt 
of twri penny at amt*, 
rtt-rul for 

ART CATALOGUE, FREE. 


VIVE CAMERA CO. 

/JftntMfiirfrtrapil of 

tint! nil hiutLeof I’holographic 

London; Etfa, Regent fit 
(R i gent. Hvuvel. 
ttomtOfiee.- Chicago : l 53 , La 
hallo street, 

flew York; fl]» h Brt*dway. 

I tmvlianu'i. Norway; 
Milan* Italy. 



Admitted . . 
Everywhere 

as the 

Medics/ Whisky 

. el . 

The World. 


GLASGOW 



Every Hand 

Every writer has hln favourite 
ttyJeof pen. Send ns the Btee] 
peu -vi lit suits you beet, and 
postal orrierg for 

16 / 6 , 

and we will fend yonlhc 

NEPTUNE 

FOUNTAIN PEN 

NO. 106 p 

which we distinctly claim 1 

THE FINEST*FOUNTAIN PEN 
EVER MADE AT ANT PRICE. 

If s cm do not like it, tend it 
be ek w it bin a wee k .and your 
money will bo refunded in 
lull. 

OTHER QUALITIES at 

2 / 6 , 5 /- & 10 / 6 . 

* end anYnl w obtain r /your 
Stalvmcr. 

We make n complete rangtdf 

STYLOGRAPH IQ AND 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 

V n [p lur C«t» 1** II*. 

SURGE, WARREN & RIDGIEY, 
9"V Great Saffron HilL 
K.O. 
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■SPY! 


aw mmrmmm wnt uki 

StixlS 


THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR 
LUNG DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, AND 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 

[Affords great relief in Asthma and Chronic Bronchitis*. 

imatmtote for Hoarseness. Splendid for the Voice. 

\ Of all Patent Medicine Vendors, 1/1J*, 2/9, 4.6, 11/-, A 22/-, 


□ COAtSl 
QNN 01 SSEUR 

*quiniU 

COCOA ESSENCE 

Can be made with boiling prater, but if boiled makes a 
beverage of unequalled flavour. 

Alii your Cnur far a Sam pi a Ffm. 

DUNN & HEWETT, Pentonville, LONDON. 

EfblNkitarf 00 Ffqnk 



TRADE MARK. 


Don’t Cough - use] 

They at once cheek tie Cough 
and remove the cause, 

TheUnrivaUed 

One Lozenge alone relieves. 

Sold everywhere* Tins UJ|d, each. 

eating's lozenges] 



BUNIONS, or ENLARGED TOE JOINTS, when a 
packet of THOMPSON'S CELEBRATED CORN 

PLASTER will cure you. Il is thin a* silk, and removes 
the pain at once. Rost free ¥4 stamps. Beware annotations. 

YOUR SYSTEM 

and ward off disease by taking 

“ NERVETGNINE." 

kinpD«itji« cun far All NctvuUN UiiKUf* Mid Jisuralgic tnd 
Rheumatic I "si Hi. Boltlea, 1,0. S/fl, 4/^ iHflt free from M. F. 
THOMPSON, HauuBopsttiicChemist, 17, UuE1K>n 3t., Giiiyuo*- 

Aik for Tbompton'i •*Guide to Health,” tr*e (ratio. 


TONE UP 


NOTTINGHAM LOOM HOSIERY. 

S. PEACH & SONS’ 


SPECIAL *■ STAND-HARD WEAR. 1 * UmunMHil 
Value, Cut, and FlulaA, Direct from th* Loo; 

GENT.’S ECLIPSE PARCEL. 

CARRIAUB PAID. 


20 /- 


* Lot S12, contain.! bg»- 

2 Gent *■ Super Natural Llama ruderveaU, regular ptice 8/- 6a. OtL 

2 l J air» U*dL’* Super Quality Natural Llama Paula ,, S/6 7a 04- 

2 Gent*! Fine Wo,.Lien f>*y Hhicta *.+ ,,..., 6/- its. giL 

it-ytrd of milerisl neat with each for tuoa.idi.oel. 

4 Pair* Caihmere IUU -11 we, in Tan. Nary Blue, or 

Crimson. .. .. ..... *. lh da. Id. 

TTac Lul netiL for 30 ; - + regular priea £ 1 7a. fci. 

Half this, quantatjr «ent tor 10 6, carriage paid. —— 

When ordering, iilfiyw mention iiic, beautifully hu jibed guodL 
jJailef action if imran teed of Hmriey returned. Pa-1m iHedaJi, Chicago, 
Toronto, Price Lift* j»tat (mx,aoo IlliutTatlbimuf Ijure, Frilled-edg* 
Hiulrai Muriln and HwlU t'Urtaini, from 1* to SO - pftr fair. 
wifM Roller BI ■ cults miiy she, Half Uiual Coat. A'tfimatu and 
I J utt#nur *r>nt. A1b4j Rolling bum Loom Hosiery, Lrniiei' au<I Gtnii’. 
ITuh terwi-ar, Hu» and Half-Hoflcy M|«cial “Miuni-hard Wear," at 
Factory Price* Send for Price List and compare. 

A* F£ACH A BOMB, Ugw Cate, RQTTIHGHAM. EH. tt-ST. 


20 /- 



“CLYCERINE & HONEY JELLY” 


For CHAPS, ROUGHNESS of SKIN, &c, 

ft and 1 oi prove* the Banda, Face, and Skin generally. 

SLtil L growing in popular favour after30 years' uaa. /teimna o/ipuri- 
oh* iuaiJffliutHi, Sold by all 11i situ let h and fettore*, in M etallic Tuhea. 
fid. and Is, Stiuple |H.«t free for Dor 19 stamp* from the hoprioton. 

“CHILLI LI N E,” or Cbilblaio Jelly 

!■ the Best Remedy for Chilblain*. ft o ivtt tirnnerffei urtl £e/* A 

few ajrplu-alicm* will ejFis rt a cure. Bold by a] 1CL'homU 1* and 8Lores La 

Mel attic Tube*, 1/1L crpoCt free for 14 stamp* from Sole Proprietor* 

Osborne. Bauer & Cheeseman. 

Perfumers to the Queen j 

19. Golden Square. Regent, St London w A 


CHARMING XMAS PRESENTS. 

PATEWT 



CAMPBELL’S 
MELODEONS 

With Organ and Celettial Tune, and Sweet 
lit'11 AmiiuiauimcDti. Mo Honi ihoUld 
b* without one. Tha aolaiun I'tabu. the 
* ml storing Hjrun, the cheerful Boar, and 
the Merry bance, can all be pk/*d on thaee 
charming Instrument*. As A umelwdiy# *t 
Ifuiie required. Cmi throughout the world. 
200,000 wngQMlUA 

Special Offer to the Baadera of “Tin Anatfft 

Campbell'* M Gem " Melodeon . . . price nnij « 

CamplHll'* "Miniature" MetodtOH .. „ 

CamphNtU'eI^iacvn" Melodwo ... iw- 

CampbeU’e l * FavouHta m Melodeon __ W 

Cut ant UU* and wild P.O.O. tor the amount. 

Either wilt carriage [saul to an y adilr e** in Great BritaiOjk^reUnd. 

All Icvera of niuwic iliould at once send for Ounphall'a N»w tll**- 
trutHl Privilege Price Lint of all Itindi. of Musical Inciruuienta tor 
Stamm 1 h9h, now ready. IJWJMO aent out yearly, ^nd id Stamp i 

CAMt BFLL -" 

Ariahiiikad i 


nil □lip retuiy. iW.uog win Ilia jrwu IJ. mm iM- 

I PBFL 1 . A Co., Muuical lnRlruajent Makensj 1 ,Tpvng*T* GjL a**o■ 
hlUhr&Su Feara BKWAKK »r WUllTHLES3 IMITATIU>8 1 



GET RID or that COLO I 

DR. MACKENZIE’S 

CATARRH-CURE 

Smelling Bottle 

Instantly Roltevee and Curw Cold 
in the Haadt ArreDU Infltiema ; 
Hemov&a Nervous MeadaoHe; In¬ 
stantly relieves Hay FevtT and 
Neuralgia in the Head- Is the best 
remedy fur FalntnUI and Dlzzinsu. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
Price X/* ; or if unable to obtain at 
your Chemist (refuse iwrthleM ImttA- 
tlof|(fc)t send 14 Stamps and it will be 
ft git l*l Free from the Proprietors, 

MACKENZIE’S' Cm DEPOT,READING. 
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FOLLOWS & BATE’S PATENTED 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 

TO SAVE LABOUR AMP TO PROMOTE DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 



THE PATENT 

‘REX’ MEAT & SUET CHOPPER. 

“THE KINO OF MINCER**" 

Indispensable 1 b every veil-ordered kitchen, A useful and aImyb 
acceptable Wedding Present. * 

^ Chops Runt, Cold Meat, Jlaw Meat* Fruit,and Candled Lemon to 
perfectly; eictiltiit Satusagea Irtm beginning 10 eud; and also culb 

uiiili.ru] pieces for j its. 

Bach machine is mounted on a hard weed block, and |a ( led in bos, funded 
complete with three perforated hteel Flute* Patent ganuge Fide* Fluiiker, 
Double Cramp, and Book of Valuable iiecipes and General Directions. 


For iniAlli amllicf. For Lei** Fimiliev Botela. tta. 


Cash Prices 17^ 2V . 2 s - 30 - 40 


Carriage 

Paid. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
MARMALADE. 



patsn r 

MARMALADE MACHINE 



1 PERFECTION' 
ROTARY 

GRATING MACHINE. 


Home-made Marmalade le a 
delicacy beyond OMiparkM 
witto that sold for general 
□on sumption. 

Far superior to band work, and 
no cut fingers. Also good for 
Carrots. Cucumbers, Potato Chi™, 
Lettuce Pink ha, etc, 

Fno* oompiate, 15 ;- »aohi, Net 
CwSi Owrlaga Paid. 


Bread crumbs for sauce and stuffing can, 
in s few minutes, be produced in lar*e 
quantities without touching with the 
hands. Grinds hard-browned cruets fur 
hams, tongues, cutlets, fish, etc. It Is 
capital fur grating horse - radish* 
chocolate, almonds, sugar, carrots, 
potatoes, etc. 



NEW PATENT 

‘HOUSEHOLD’ 

BREAD CUTTER 


Fitted with fiat wrouglit-iron slabs, coated with 
a beautifully white vitrified enamel* giving tha 
machine quite an uu que appe&n nee, of absolute 
elf an It ness and extreme durability. The operator 
cau cut a quick BU«easion of dices any required 
thickne»* with the least expenditure of powrr, 
and without crush Lag the loaf ; also useful for 
cutting up Cabbages, Beet t, Vegetable used 
for Salads or Pickles, etc, 

PRICE 30/* «aoh, Hat Cash, oomplata, 
AiirUWA Paid* 



THE PATENT 

‘HANDY* KNIFE CLEANER, 

WITH INDIA-RUBBER ROLLERS, 

A high-class Machine, fitted with the latest pat* nted Improvement* 
rii. : Guide Rollers and Conical Fork Cleaner. 

PW Will quickly clean and burnish kni'ea In a manner not attaimsKe 
With the cLd-fashioned knife-board, and ™ it bout damaging the handles. 

Each Machine Is mounted on a hard-wood Block, and supplied with v 
Double Grip Cramp, Tin of Emery Powder, and yacked in a neat box. 

A USEFUL AND ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE WfrOUfG PRESENT. 

Nut Ouh Prices: Ho. o, | 26 ; Mo 1 , 17.6 3 Mo. % 2th 
Oarrlagi PalA 


FOLLOWS & BATE, LTD, 


To bo obtained from all leading Ironmongers ; or, if any difficulty 1* 
experienced,direct from the Manufactory. The t ubtJc are cautioned not to 
buy substitutes* but to Insist upon having the article advertised—uumerr'U* 
complaints having teen made to F. de B. Ltj>., that whtn their manufft^- 
tunee have not been in stuck, other goodfl h*ve been recommended, and 
sometimes purchased, causing in the end much disappointment. Order? 
executed on receipt. Goods net approved of may be returned nnoondi 
ttonaUy, and the pwdba»3 insne^ v*i\l im refunded. 


MANUFACTURERS* 

If JTctfeuim. 


rURKRSi Gorton. CHESTER 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 

For many yew* could bur illy iwe my mice for talking, 
and singing wad out of the question* hearing won very 
defective, suffurt-d much pain in my head, eyes, and 
ears* had much phlegm in the throat, nostrils were 
obstructed, and had to breathe through the mouth. 
The+e and many other evils, resulting from a very 
obstinate caas of catarrh, have been quite cured by the 
use of Aerial Medication, my hearing is quite restored, 
am free from pain, and can talk and sing any length of 
time. —John Hielst, 7* Croft Terrace, Farnley, Leeds. 


To prove beyond doubt that Aerial Medication is a positive 
cure for deafness, catarrh, throat and lung diseases, ] will, for 
a short time, «icnd medicines for three months' treatment, free* 
For conditions and symptom form, address—J. H* Mqome, 
M.D. (u.S-A.), Dept. Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE & CUTLERY 


Direct from Mahers at Wholesaia Prices, 
Saving 60 per cent. 



I Full }im 3 th.o iidCuciit Richlt Eire ...id St Han d 


Solid Hard White Bone Edee-pinned Table Knives, 64* 
dor.. ; DesMrt Knives, 5/6 dor.; Carven t 3/6 pair. 
Half-dozens supplied* 

Solid Improved Nickel Silver, 

White all through—Teaspoons, as. 6d. doi. ; Dessert Spr^ns 
or Forks, 55* 6d, dot ; Tahir Spoons or Forks, 6s* 6d* dew. 
All supplied post free* 

SAMPLES WILLINGLY SENT ON APPROVAL- 

Money Returned or Goods Exchanged if not of proved of. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

with Hundreds of Designs, post free to 
any address. 


T.C.WILSON & C0.,AX^?^HEFFIELD. 

Mention this Magazine. 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 



For ll/S r*m*«8 paid (2/- esirm .Scotland or Ireland) te will 
forward direct tram tru; fm-t^ry this charming ami luptrfur Chine Tee 
Benin* in variegated enamelled colour! and p.-hi nhuhiiIb cup ami 
uuttr fur Uelw nUmpej, I'leott do iml (onet it will b* nrri*^ paid 
and cart fully packed* A beautiful and luting premt* t unt+mti 


For 16 - we will forward. carriage paid W- extra f^vtland or Trelandl, 
this Complete iJiimer Jservice, in parent and fidml Kinl-chiu (eriTJ 

E iece warranted at michl. Lovely new dcidgn in |*Kuwk blue or Claret 
lr-‘wn. 3fl Dabs* IJtaiaeii, fl Meat Uiahtw, a l'ov*irwi Yi-grlable IHibea* 
1 complete Hauee tureen with Ladle ami Stand, end I butter bt»L If 
R^tiiml. wv run Add a Houp Tureen dull Pi tel and it^uap Flat** fur 
ey. exlm. Don l forget* carrlngt r*Jd. tm fur export* w* pay 

carriage to English |*Prt mid *hip at lowest lm^ea. buy china freak 
and bright from the poUarica. 

Onr *¥rtfr Ter tabu? uc T o rea/ tmrk of nrl. csirnfaiHinp mnntr^w* ill uni ra¬ 
il d nji of Tea , G 1 /*?. m« 4 C/urmfcw 0 *i‘ p fe ** t <* no* ready, 

and be tent to urtv ttddre** FREE to wtendimu purthamr*. 


E’leue mention Tux Htmajcd Macau* a. 


B&dgfrl and Created Wan for Pc bools, Club*, Hotels, 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY iStaffordihlrt FottaHUt 



GLOVES 

FOR 

XMAS 

PRESENTS 

UNEQUALLED 
VARIETY 
and 

VALUE. 

Speciality 
Gloves in 
Fancy Hexes. 


Write for illustrated Price List Free by Put 


THE LONDON GLOVE CO. f 

tSaqChtdptiide, London, E.C. 
West-End Branch: S3, NEW BOND STREET, W- 
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FOR 

DELICATE, 

SENSITIVE 

SKINS. 


Ty T T TT T T - „ - -w 


Vinolia Soap 


Digitized by Googl* 


PREMIER . . 44. 

FLORAL... 6d. 

BALSAMIC. . 6d. 

TOILET (Otto). 104. 

VESTAL . . 2s. 6d. 

Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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HARLENE 


PRODUCES LUXURIANT HAIR, PREVENTS IT FALLING OFF, OR TURNING GREY, 

Unequalled tor Promoting the Qnwth ot the Beam mod Moustache. 

The ^orld-Bnovud Remedy for fold new ; for Curing Weak wid Thin Eyelashes ; PreaertSiig StiYtigtlirULUg, and Rendering Ih* Hair 
Beautifully Soft; for Reini>TlD£ Scurf, [>*□■)ruff, etc. ; aIpo for Keitoring ^rey Hiut to it* Nature! Colour, 

!»■ IT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. ■« 

EDWARDS’ '‘HARLENE” Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates Children’s Hair. 
Full Description and Directions for Use in 20 Languages supplied with every Bottle. 

tin So. 04., and jlriplt It, 04. ilnl, H Ad. par bottle, from Cham lata Hilrdnaifn, and Btorai aU aw thi 

World, or eant tliraat on receipt of PotitJ Cellar-. 

EDWARDS' “ HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, High Holix.ni, LONDON, W.C. 


| TheVery Finest Dressing:. Specially Prepared and Perfumed. Fragrant and Refreshing. 
$ A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET. 
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* ^ ECLINTON LEVER S 

Fries 30 - put trmm. ^ 

A Solid Silver English Hall-marked > 
Cased Leyer, jewelled in six holes, ^ 
compensation balance, equal in appear- ? 
ance and time-keeping to a ^5 5s. watch. ^ 
Guarantbed for Ten Yeaks, ^ 




FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 

ALLISONS FAEVED SILVER 
HUNTING WATCH. 

Pktck 15 - Pour Fur. 

A birndnome mid highly fiuiihetl 

, Watch, p it In ft r^tigf Sterlin* Hilver case*. 

- Fint-claM timekeeper, and iruarantefid for 
% 5 yean. Lady's aiie, beaut ifullj engraved 
C In new ftyle. illuMtrat&l Catalogue vo&t/re*. 

a? ALLISON A GO+, Manutacturari, 

$ <11, Snuchlahall Streat, Glasgow* 

! ii %"ii \%VhW % 1 n%%n, % % ^ f %% u, 

HOME LUXURY. 

A BOON TO THE 
SICK. 

A PLEASURE TO 
THE HEALTHY. 

A LUXURY TO ALL. 



The FOLDING 

Turko-Russian 
Bath Cabinet 

Combines all the benefits that both systems of Hathing 
afford. Ensures privacy and safety. Enables the lungs lo 
inhale pure air while the body is undergoing treatment. 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


THE WEST-END TRUNK CO., 

Manufacturers and Specialists «[ Hygienic and 
Athletic Appliance*. 

95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. W. 



There are many .NljlrwraiJhie I'ens, hut the ON LY i>N K which Five* 
entire Mtiifuction m THE “CALTOKj '/ kmu* it if simple 
and faujtlritf. A 11 who U«u It *ay it is 4 A KIV LL IJiyr you tried 
on« 1 We send it cuuiiileti, in Loa, with filler and dirfcthiFii pent 
paid. 3 - 

" JEWEL" FotiPtaln Pena, fitted with li&cL Gold Nib. Iridium 
T1 ppettp 5; -, S ou a u«i I a ml Chued, 7/d A 11 kinds retired, 

^ JEWEL PEN CO., BS - F «c sif “'' 




5 MITCHELL’S ROYAL LIBRARY. $ 

> Dept F p 15, Gloucester Road, South Kensington, S.W».^ 
r and 33, Old Bond Street, W. J 

r Cireulatinp Muvlo Library, fluh&crLiytiun, Xsas. per annum, in £ 
advance, Plano Fort be on the Hire Purchase vyntcm f or up % 
£= HJr®, from 10-8 monthly. Pianoforte Tuning,' £| if. per % 
mnum. Pianoforte Repairing. i'ire u lull cur Library of? 
Fiction., Biography, Travel, etc., from £2 2a. per annum. 

£ fratrrrd S*oit jor THLATHES and CONCERTS. J 
r.a^iWi^sW i, ■|p|| # <| i % | L l fa 5 i"hf B, VW<|,%y i wy IL 'U 1,1|,*L 


AlmtriT iwmi™ MoPni iii^. 

H. G. 

TURNIP, 

’attntee 

& Majesk, 
ELDON 
yGROVE * 1 
Mancheiter. 




]r AVOID IMITATIONS.^ 

FERGUSON’S 


IE DINBURCH ROC K 


SAFEST SWEETMEAT. 





Please Carefully Note Address. 


HALFPENNY 

‘MENE’ TOWEL 

FOR LADIES. 

Sixpence pep Dozen, 
HEALTHY, COMFORTABLE, CLEAN. 

t he a far than H 'ash ing. 

Will la$t twice as long as any penny 
towel sold. 

To lie obtained from all Ladies’ 
Underclothing Houses and Chemists. 
If unable to obtain, 3 dor. will l>e sent 
post free for is,, or ia doz, for 

A Frr f Sant far will hi. sent ta any 
lady naming (his Magazine. 

MJSft HAYNES, 55, Faun St. T Atderagate St M London, E.C. 


KALS are superseding Petticoats. 
They improve the figure, prevent 
fatigue, give warmth without weight, 
and delightful freedom and comfort; 
to ensure these* Registered KALS, 
and not ordinary ladies' knicker¬ 
bockers, should be purchased* Our 


Kals 


at 3 / 11 . post free, we guarantee to 
wear well for 13 months ; if they do not, 
we will GIVE another pair. Better 
qualities, and Cycling Kals also made. 
Price List and Patterns free from 
the Manageress, to whom state size of 
corset worn when ordering. 

Juiiir ari obtainable DIRECT FROM 


Limited, 
M t Stonehouae, PLYHTQUth. 


MARTINS’SILENT TOOL BAG, 2/-eat;b. 

Bol J? Umlher, No Stitch™ 

To opr a the W the rentre buckle only tnu 

thi * P" «r»P 

maticAllj file* the tightly sgamit the saddle. 


MARTINS’ SILENT CYCLE SADDLERY, 

n , fiw Haddlij fe tbo careful production of 
rimlical run cuts, the Rhii|ies of the amt* 
are confftniefced on a new phtiei|ile. the tittmflB 
nr* finest ijuditj steel covered with lent her. 

Anti >■# ninni^e each Km.ldla f«ir twn jein, 
lAuiei manle lb two *ii#R. Retailed at all Cycle 
Lepau and fitted to Muchinet if ho epeuifitd 

Martin - Silent Pump Carriers, 

RSI 

MARTINS ~ 


Saddle, 


BIRMINGHAM, LIMITED. Siai of Solid Sofa Couthidr Leather. 
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-I A Most 
I Acceptable 

\ Christinas 

f Gift. 


{ AN AMERICAN 


ROLL-TOP DESK 


IS THU ACME OF 


i STYLE, COMFORT, AND CONVENIENCE. 

i The Dekbv Desk cannot h<c excelled ; for the Office or 
/ Private Sltidy it makes a life-long treasure. Suitable for 
3 Prtwrtts-Uons or Xmas Gifts—alurayj prom a Lasting 
| gratification!. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prom £j upwards. 

Elastic Bookcases, Solicitors' 
Tables, Til tiny Chairs, Office 
Furniture, Filing Cabinets, 
Flat-top Desks, Ac. 

AM goods of the Finest Quality, 
being the product or ample Capital, 
Inventive Genius, and Mechanical 
Skill. 

Special Agents for the Celebrated 

Blirfcensderfer &7 j os. Typewriter, 

*—Readers of ’Strand 
Magazine'can have 
one of our Hand* 
5 some Illustrated No. 5 Catalogues free on Application. 

Telephone 317 Hoibom . 22 A WARDS * 

i THOMAS TURNER 

> 44, Hoibom Viaduct, London, bC.; 

€ 23, Snow Hill. Birmingham Newark. 8t f Leicester* 



A XMAS PRESENT FIT FOR A KING! 


} 'T/fe 'Jiegina 9ftu6iea{ 'Sox 5 

r Plays over 1,000 Tunes and delights everyone. 

1 The Rbgika has features not to lie found ir. any other l*o*, ^ 
/ One of its strong points is the simplicity of its mechanism, 5 
J being a (great advantage over other boxes on the market that r 
? are cunt mu ally getting out of order,. Runs ao to Jo minutes -? 
/ with one winding* and can be safely operated by a child, f 
r Wonderfully brilliant in irne, and plays all the latent music, r 
J SPECIAL. -Raglna, Ho. 10* with 94 Tuner £13. § 

V fcichlf Carved Walnut Cum. fall lUrmonioEL* Tone. - 

V AU Dtateri+vf OjmptdU Illv*tr<Li#d M. Catninpn^ Ft ■« la ftt adert 

r * — 




DEAR READER, 

Have you ever felt It—Chat inJescrlbable 
shrinking horror, which, even the bare notion 
of poison conjures up to the apprehension ? 
If this unwelcome sensation has Invaded 
the radius of your experience, as surely at 
some time It has* you will be Immensely 
relieved to know that one at least of the 
necessaries of your daily household life is 
untainted by any suspicion of poison. 

We speak of GLOBE Metal Polish, which 
may be applied by the most delicate 
hand to the most valuable metal-work 
without the slightest fear of Injury In el.her 
direction. 


Yet GLOBE Metal Polish* giving as it docs 
a surpassingly brilliant lustre to all the 
metals of every-day use - silver, brass, 
copper, steel, nickel, tin, etc,—is a thousand 
times mere effective than the numerous 
polishes which rely upon poisonous Ingre¬ 
dients to gloss over their Inherent worth¬ 
lessness* 

So well esteemed Indeed Is GLOBE 
Metal Polish, that It enjoys the honour 
of being used in the household of 

H.M. THE QUEEN. 

[f you have the misfortune to be one of 
the very few people In these Islands who are 
not acquainted practically with Its rust, 
tarnish, and dirt removing properties, U will 
be of value to you to know that this polish 
Is sold everywhere, and that any unlikely 
difficulty about getting It is open to an easy 
remedy in the shape of a post-card to 


RAEMES & CO., S, Philpot Lane, London, 
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ASTHMA, 

BRONCHITIS, 

CHEST DISEASES 

SHORTNESS OF BREATH. 

BLOOD SPITTING. 


Those suffering from 
articular* 


the 


above receive POST FREE 
not of a TRAN* 


of my Special Cure, which is not oi 
ENT, BUT A TRACEABLE, LASTING EFFECT, 


not 
causes 


3 


tht^se diKca^es. T lucre fore a 


bm removing (he 


PERMANENT CURE 

is assured. 

I HAVE TRIED 1 HE TREATMENT ON MY¬ 
SELF, and have practised it For lfl years on many thousands 
of Special Cases, with the very best results, and many 
Matfleal Mari and many Clergymen have 
acknowledged to me that my cure is a successful one. 

Officially confirmed letters of thanks testify to surprising 
successes by patients who have Buffered "for 30 
years, ana mure, though in advanced years—say 70 to flo. 
Many are cured after having been 

GIVEN UP A3 INCURABLE. 

No in te Here nee with daily occupation. Send description of 
complaint, and mention if you suffer from 


PAUL WEIDHAAS, Pulmonary Institute. 

39 D.S., York Road, Hove, BRIGHTON. 



A SEPTUAGENARIAN CURED OF ASTHMA 

H far n long t i iuif I lui v r been a t« rn hie 
sufferer from Ilrunchial Asthma, of the most 
severe tinJ, uid perfertlj promrated Iiy this 
um:41t terrible complaint, sitting for Ten am* 
tecutiv* hour* iient di>uh]e,,gJui|iLng for breath, 
mud licit daring to lie down In bed for fear of 
■mff'«:Atiirn ; my life vu a perfect UIIU 17 Imm the awful nu.ib-ring 
I endured'. Hip™ January, wIibii I Gumineiued your moat skilful 
treatment, I have bad no return of 1 1 Lift ft pj^ Hi Of oonpUkint, I 
have L#en attended in London ami here, by ?erj clever doctors, all 
of whom usurer! me there wh "no cure for it* he*idea trains 
every remmly adwrfciaed, which unly gave tempt irary relief. I only 
wish this extraordinary case, more Tike a miracle, were more widely 
knciwn, that the thuuiaxuia of sufferer* might lie cured of thin truly 
awful diteawi- I tliall be too glad to recommend (t, and have a I readj 
dime an to all l know. You are at perfect liberty to publish this if 
you with, only 1 auk you to Mqpprre* my niuuft in print, although 
you can five it privately to any nm Hirers.—JJjre. EL G. K. C. P. ™ 

[JY<rau tirwl Addrw on ippficutipa] 

Mx. WEIDHAAS is prepared „to pay 

5^’ £1,000 m 

to any charitable Institution if the above are not genuine 
extracts from letters of patients. The originals may be 
>«n at his Institute by any bona'fide inquirers. 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 



NOIHING so PROFIT ABLE 
AND EASY TO GROW, 

BO ACRES Pt SALEABLE THEE : 


THi 



HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS, 

Bushes in variety, Packing and 
Carnage Free, for cash with order. 
Nh. per dot, OilN. per 300 , 
All otkfr Nursery Stock 
carriage fmwtrd- 

Sin POTS From 15/- a dot 

Ornamental Tree* 61 , Acre*. 
A Superb Co He cllon of 

Herbaceous Plant*, 
Pour Aorta off Glaaa* 
Clematis 1BO1OOO.1 from lA-doa, 

tfJi—Stnplt art *»W at iliffhtlif 

tnercosed 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

(Ovrr ISO pagMl f*r Nursery Ktoek, 
ftrtMlmHy produced, containing 
aoinf h nod reds of Illustrations, 
and full of valuable information, 
rin r*-celpt of Sd. for pretext, 

____ Plea** mention this Paper, 

ICHARD SMITH & Co., WORCESTER 



1/3} 1 

.**’ ;“ , > t fuct hess NMtms 

Nr-r—jmrm © f— “j £j h. fi/JJ pfc.,***. 


R WORTHY AC? MERCHANTS 

HUDDERSFIELD YORKSHIRE. 




PLEASE SB SO POST-CARD FOR FREE SAMPLE AND FULL PARTICULARS OP OUR 

PERSONAL GREETING XMAS CARDS. 

THE MOST FASHIONABLE AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 

Beautifully Printed, with the Sender’s Name and Address, and Embossed with 
Monogram, &c., from 3/- per dozen post IVno 

I, W.C. 


SHARP WALKER & CO^Xmas Card 
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* a Sweetmeat and a Food] 


V £T E/?$ 


THE ORIGINAL, 


Milk-Chocolate 


r 

mu 


Imitations are inferior, INSIST ON PETER'S^ 
PEN N V PACKETS & upwards. Sold everywhere* 
Sole k Co., Sj^W eIIiIuH Hi|., London, H, 


J 


Made in 

KPYCII England 

1 Baking 

Powder, 

Write for Recipe Book and 
FREE SAMPLE TIN* 

Sec what the Lancet rays. 

WRIGHT, CROSSLEY & CO., 

LIVERPOOL, 


CERAMIC ART CO. ’Potteries. u a ^ c 



A Splendid Opportunity* Direct from the Potteries* 


Packed Free 

10/6 


Packed Free 

10/6 


Tfift 11 Queen Anne" Combination Tea and 
Breakfast Servloe- 

T*m Set, in flur n*v> “ Vert** Bine, 

E&jutiitelv f-vuiyh&l m fine Gold, c^nriiti of 

B Tu Cape a Sauce re 
« Tam Plate* 

a Bna^Jaat Cup* A Baucera 
a Breakfast Plata* 

1 Slop Bowl l Cream Ewer 
t Bread A Butter Plata* 

1 Teapot four patent Slide Lid] 
i Bat of a Jude _ „ 

t Hot Water Juf and 1 Hot Tout Dlih, 
Patted, /tee /ur 10 0. 


Tkit 


Dinner Service. 

Irr^Wi in aw imit ** Vert 9 Bine 
MmHmitiif MnwAHfj, tvnjtfii of 

IS Meat Platai 
IS Pudding Plataa 
13 Cheese Plate* 

fi Heat Dlaha* (the largest meeaur- 
lng nearly leln.A 
a Full Sized vegetable i>i*he* 
a Sauce Boat* 

19 Soup Plate* 

1 Soup Tureen iholding t| plntat.and 
1 Stand for sama* 

fatked /*w for Ml a*, vd. 

THE THREE SERVICES (Breaktut, Ten, end Dinner), all lath* k *Qu«eu Anne" design, COMPLETE FOR At IB*. 

PLEASE NOTE. I Hiring tliie uh w r-.h, Ui insure early buslne**, w* 

^ \ TABLE TOILET BETS 


$ 'Triumph of 
fSritidh 
Manufacture. 


Ttio "Queen Arina T 

IFowrj 


Fa TABLE TOILET SET FREE. 1 

N fl -CrwU, tfwni m*irtr mid Tfaulm initio u Su^hlitt. Hither for l&rp i’Tlvjtto Fumili w „ orf^r Etotdli, Stln^ols, Ac. 

Sole Mjmuferttimn of tl* "UNFRACTURABLE SURFACE PLATES" for HoUk. Restaurant*, dub* Ae„ Ac, 


will give one »f our HALF-GUINEA TABLE 

to eve ry pun.tuuwr of thr £1 IS*, Complete be! 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

iKtingtb euppluit* Wl ikiioAs mil Il^hultta wherever 

FHOP. IX. L, DOWI/S 

HOME GYMNASIUM 

il used lornihfft 
txtre*** alt the 
Wy uJifA'i-ui Hi e 

H-ipca 

rchjm or office, ■* 
iqvtlMIQf tlifKV 

fitn the bono- 

llf *Ut-doOT i Tflr- 
*11 the kdTiir 

of I ho dishlrin- ui ll«jttlllk. 

BunII \t\r, 0ic ja 11 np.Dnmb Bell*, IfoftuataI lUr N 1 eki i u 

Ciuh*, Ac, Cure* Cyclist*' Stoop Suitable 

BOTH SEXES. ALL AGES EVERY D'GREE <*F 'TPU-GTH 

Stmifvr “ HOW TO BECOME STRONG,” 

Cimtlar, JUuetratcd. 40 Engraving *: no ( Aorpt 
SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL OULTCRS SCHOOL, 

Fautbvht roap, MACCLESFIELD* 



timp ils-Lly. It 
mullet qt the 
Mltyhi+Ai Jatigue. 
Exerciser mey 
InGbf p-ruer jf * 
It octu- lfi only 
■ pe^e Tel il com¬ 
fit! rjf tw+rj form 
else. firmhrDoea 



To those who admire 

Soft White Hands 


METCALFE’S 
BALM OF LILIES 

will iinikc yourhinds Hid fsireimooth 
a* velvet and white a* the Illy. 
It possesses remarkable iwlh* 
ing and healing properties, 

and i* a certain cure for 
chapped hands, removing 
dll roughness and ret, ness of 
the skin. 

In baiites, 1/3.2/3& 4/6-, post free. 
Proprietor : 

H. T. METCALFE, Pharmacist, 
Head I tig Ley* Leedfl. 

WkoUiatt only : 

Kitip Edvard 81, 
Lon don - 
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SOUTHALL'S 

Unique in Conception, 
^rocfieai, *€omforta6ie, 
and_ *£a4ting_ in "Wear. 


Made in Kip, 
Tan, and 
Black Calf, 
Patent 
Leather, and 
Crain Hide. 



PRICES ; 

12.6, 13/6, 

10.6, tS/6, 
and 26;*' 


NOTE THE FASTENING. 


PATENT 


Every order, from the moment 
it is received until the goods are 
despatched, receives the most 
careful attention. The whole of 
the materials used are bought in 
the best markets, and the making 
of the boots is only entrusted to 
the very ablest of workmen. 

Full particulars of all our goods are contained 
in our New Illustrated Catalogue, which 
we are happy to m.' uti to anyone on receipt 
of their name and address on a post-card 

BIOTS. 




SOUTHALL <Sc CO 

(Dept. L), 

KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 


RPMFMRFS VOUR FRIENDS Wt XMAS am 

ncmcmocn new year, and tend th«m 

Adds Hade in THREE SIZES at 

immeasurably 
to Celerity 
and Comfort 
in writing. 

Of all 
Pens 
most 

j GUINEAS, 

famous / post Free. 



Complete Illustrated CatH 
Post Free on Application! 

MABIE.TODD.* BAR, 

0.3, OHHAPBJOIC. B.C.; 

Ttkdbsranibits 
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WARKIHC TB LAP1E3 . 

T EE WAR£ of PffUS&S cvtitiifW# injurious M$S 1 
which J&W par metati J SPOIL your HAROS 

TEST 

TW/Tff/TAP£#M Itoba stmNquantityefPoRsh 
on J per. m £ k*** ^ ornught ffj c& nfam ACffi, , 
L d mttftum qwte trttn by the tmumgA 

KL BUT " MATCHLESS " 



MULHENS 4711 DEPOT, 

62, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


flf ordered direct 3d, extra for postage.) 




benefits the whole system. 
Not only te it specially 
adapted to the relief of 
mental fatigue, but is an 
excellent and portable food 
for prolonged bicycle 
rides and walks, for school 
children’s luncheons, etc. 


CHOCOLAT SUCH ARP is 


particularly useful when 
the system needs nourish¬ 
ment of easy and quite 
rapid digestibility. It is 
neither greasy nor gritty; 
it is characterized by an 
exceptional smoothness of 
grain and a delicacy of 
flavour which renders it 
particularly enjoyable and 
wholesome. 


76 YEARS’ REPUTATION 


All Chocolate*, Cocoas, and Bonbons 
bearing the name of Suchard arc ol the 
highest quality only. 


CHoCOlA > 
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But there is only one Name for the 
Original and Best 

LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 

AND THAT IS 





Do not accept imitations . 


Goddard’s 

Plate Powder 


„ non-mercurial. 

Unlir«r«lly JrtinltDd la he I he BEST and SAFEST AHTICI.E ■ 
CLEAXISO SILVER. ELECTRO PLATE, S£ 

S«M IHHyihiH [g Bpiu, M. «4e Md R, M 

SIX GOLD MEDALS 



As supplied to the House 
of Commons and 
Leading Clubs* 


THE 

SCOTTISH 
NATURAL MINERAL 


TABLE WATER 


Superior to ami i/hvtp*r (Attn fin. a 0 / tAe Foreign Minr.rul Water*. 

In Splits, Pint®, and Quart*. 

Pewters : '■ S r. Rohan's Wells * akd Mineral 
Water Co., Lrn., Iknbki eithen, Scotland, 

Land oh Depot: 66 , Finsbury Pavement, KC, 


HIHABY8 
LIQUORICE 
WAFERS. 

VHWHIBV® V'JiimiUPni, 

or a sample will Ikt eept free on rreeii't of » pntfcard* 

HILLABVS. UTO„ PONTgPft*CT 


A DELICIOUS SWEET HEAT* 

Pore, Wholesome. inn free 
from any BTtjfkii*i oulorlop 
matter specially (uiibatito 
t- r sumpcrE, public speakers, 
etc. Contain valuable medi* 
cinal 1 ropertlfrt. Of alt 
cbemijiti* Jiiirl &m feet lonen. 


LOST 

IN 

THE 

WASH. 


A CARMENT WORTH 10/8 

wbith might have been saved had it 
simply been marked with 

MATHER’S 


NICBIME - 


A Jet Blark Mirking Fluid, for Markka 
Lmeti, Colton, ** Will not injur* 
th* moat delicate Fabric. Frerr 
hfHtlr ffiiarantoi-d. Of all St at I oner*. 
ChomUti and Btoru, fld„ l*,, 
a*. &d., and 5 i. par Bottle, .-dimple 
sent on receipt of 13 atamps. 

il AXL'FiCTl.'ltKBJ nt 

W. MATHER, Ltd,, Dyer St., 

‘ r OFJ# A :r ci; if stir. 
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"REE FROM 

ALCOHOL 


HAIR POSITIVELY PRODUCED by the Use of 

CHASE'S “ NONPAREIL” m ■) HAIR PRODUGER, 


H- HnjJia* tuLalljf hfthl 4 rear*. 


TeitimotitsJ from H. Hilllef* Parent*. 

*' 1*, STREET, LoStHIlf, W. 

*■ if- (\iiri “ Itec&nbtr lfW 7 . 

■■ licar Sir*—I certify that roj son, Herbert HiLUer, ™ 
for foui Im *n<i uolor medic.l lor n long penod HU 

cmc vu dnn up a* hnpclew when you took him >p n*n-i. Mo ha* 
n 0W afier sin month* *>F your tnaUuont, pt bus head sU covered with 
tair icme ■"iilw two or three Inch- long. l*iug ru.-t grateful you. I 
(fv* you pniUttiHion to nor oral |>uM»h the »i* Photocrei'lw tji®t hi»o 
he«n taken *lso full particular* of c*™, anil to make use of thru lewti 
iSd fau r iai«?m may think fit—I mi, ER - 

thase i « Nonpareil*■ Hftlr Producer «cU*Hy 1^ 

hairs"p^venU h*Ulnew ami grcjitCM.^radicates dry or myirt wjurf 
CS*borrh«a). end jri^ es a healthy condition tfl both follicle and impiUc. 

Sold in bottle*, i,'«, S'S, 5 - i,id upwartli, with or without grcaw, ^ 
apECIAL NOTICE. Ladies, wIiojj uMhinjr your hair «« Ch«* ■ 
KSSiu Fairy Wend. No rioting D«e^ry. Sold ready for 
uk. Bd. i« r haff 

r^tal orders to C® W- BECKETT CHASE. Hair Specialiit, 8. 
Suttfliiu " *V™. Louden, w. Advlo® op...! oil hiur dUeun 
lien.iti.Uj ur l>j inter. 


HOW TO HAVE 

BEAUTIFUL HANDS 

AND THE CHARM OF A 

PERFECT COMPLEXION. 

■ Beautiful Has ns command universal admiration. 

denote diameter and should be cared for® 


Hand 5 


If your H^ndi are HOUGH ur RED, 

* make them SMOOTH and W HITE. 

P TI 3 EASILY DONE UY USING 

DERMINE. 

TRY ITS Tlit Effect of DERMINE is Magical and 

will surprise you. 

It will make your Hands SOFT as VELVET in a 

single Night. 

■\HT TT A T IS JJBUMIM'B f 

It is a Dainty TOILET LOTION which 

REMOVES CHAPS, ROUGHNESS, and SUN- 
BURN while you Sleep. 


MISS ELLEN TERRY 

MRS- BROWN POTTER 

MISS ELLALINE TERR1SS 

USB IT AND PKAISE IT - 


Sample Bottle, post free Tor Is. 3 d., or larger sizes for 

2s. 6d. and 5s. 


Sol K PMOFMETOMS l 

TALBOT & CO., fi, MERIVALE ROAD, PUTNEY, 
LONDON. S.W® 

W holrmile A penta ; W, Eaw ah ns A . |ftT,^necn Victoria 81 E C. 


I Monalton 

tX * aitiui-HIWJ.IJ 


SPECIALLY PRESERVEDI 

GRAPE JUICE & BARK 


/ A REMARKABLE TOKIC. 

PLEASANT TO TAKE. 

Highly recommended in Cases of GENERAL 

debility, indigestion, &c. Also* 

during Onvaksotnc*. after INFLUENZA, stld 
OTHER EXHAUSTING ILLNESSES- 

A Sample Bottle. Post Pr*e> 4 ft* ©d. ; Half 
Bottk, 2 *. ©d-1 or, of all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendor*. 

PROSPECTUS Post Free on application® 

F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 

MERTON RD-, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


•BOOTS 

AND 

SHOES 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 

Three New Volumes, Is, each. 

THE STORY OF RELIGIONS. By the Rev. E. D. Pmctt, 



F.G.S. 

HE STORY OF THE COTTON PLANT. Hy F. Wilkin son, 

F.G.S. Wiih jfi III uni rations. 

■HE STORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. How 

the World Itetame Known. By Joseph Jacoiis. With 
Maps, e f .c® ^ 

kvvNES, 1 

NEW 

Automatic Knitter 

EARNS 15h TO 30}- WEEKLY. 

A LADY writesi " / mm mu huinp 
entirety bit the rharAiFir." 

Knit* ?kKks la pair in 35 minntetl ami 
Stock i rm very rapidl*. UndercJotliinij *c. 
Yen 1 simple. EfiAily lenrned. Lewon* lrice. 
Cash, Eire, and Work Tamm InitD Clad in 
Dept, fiT, Hoythirarli »t, Lcmdon. 

Orford St: IB, Upper BL, 
London ; Wk Union BL., UlMgow \ and 73 t 
Dame SL, Dublin. 



I J I ■ il cured quickly A jwrmancfilly by 
I 111 * TI Kahhispms Pile Curl U.s«f by 
many Phy^iciarts m jwdioe. 
pe*s\ fr« */2 M V- 

^1 ■ n ■ if ■ ■ Erysipd^5 it all 5km Drs- 

■1 I eases positively cured by 

V Hawkisohs Ointment Speedily 

adapted For Skin Dii^se5 Infants 

H _ Po^ fr« i/2 U ty 

fCT ITTyjl Bronchitis £r all CJir&l Com 
g 1 m plaints instantly relieved by 

h Poit direct from(P= Vars Eucalyptus Asthma Girr 

G-WHflRRTSO^ Jlft 5U - 

%,.?J£jMliilllllllllll 


PILES 


ECZEMA 


ASTHMA 
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ALLCOCK’S 

POROUS 

PLASTERS 

Strengthen 

Weak Backs. 

Cure 

Lumbago, Rheumatism. 

ALLCOCK’8 are the only genuine, safe, and reliable Porous Plaster 
made, so insist on having ALLCOCK’S. Take no other. 




THE ORIGINAL 

SCOTCH WHITE WIHCEV 


The ideal Fabrfc fur Baby's* and 
OhJldpuli'a Uruu, 


Positively 

Unihrlnhahli 


&J to im’hcB 


wiLie. 


uNgh 

per ywpd* 
Everlasting Wear. 

Hlglily rtcunimrriLlpd by the 
’‘Queeiu" 

Pattern* and Parcel* Port Free, 

JAS. SPENCE A CO., DUNDEE. 



The LANCET says — 

*' Mr, Bender’s admirable 
The LONDON MEDICAL RECORD says— 

“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. 
It is invaluable.” A , vwvwv ,^„ 

COLD MEDAL awarded Health 


Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 

FOOD FOR 
INFANTS, 

INVALIDS, 

and the 


Exhibition, Lcinim 


and the 

AGED. 


Benger's Food b 
Sold by 
Chemists, &e. f 
|(^ Everywhere* 
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XMAS PLATES. 


A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 

4 GOLD MEDALS. 

Flor de Dindigul 


Cigarettes. 


A most d*llgtvtful 
llttla 

Whiff from India. 

ALL 

TOBACCO 

LEAF 

(No Paper)* 

Par more wtiole- 
wme than any 
Paper Cigarette, 
and better Value 


At all roepeotable 
Tobacconists’ 
throughout the 
Kingdom, 
and at 

BEWLAY’S, 

49 and 74, Strand, 
and 

144, Cheap* Ids t 
London, 
who will nond 


jf sfampfe 73or of Tideffie 

POST FREE FOR 12 STAMPS. 


T ype best steel, bars rigid and straigh T 
H **6bl gins.* weight i^lbs., easy to qarr y 
E n £Ji±b throughout, durable And chea p 
writing visibl £ 

S pacer mechanism perfect, and in full vie VV 
A hpntst very good, best manifolde R 
L ight touch, agreed by all, Urbi and Orb | 

T he speed unlimited if user is adep X 
E quat to any, all parts smerehangeah] £ 

R ibbou reverses automatically on the Isa R 

Office ! 7, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, I.C. 


FRAME YOUR OWN PICTURES. 

A tia« Invention, eupe reeding ordinary Pi Otar* Fnautt, at a quarter the Celt. 

FIT-ALL St S. FRAME 


To frame pictures of any size up to ai by aa inches sent free to atiy address in the Uflited Kingdom For 

A Gold Frame. ^ * A Frame for Everybody. 

A Dust Proof Frame, T O So Skill Necessary for Fitting* 

A Perfect Frame, ■ C A f| No Tools required. 

An Unequalled Frame, 1 W* WU. can adapted to any Shape. 

Designed to Frame-up the millions of Beautiful Engravings, Xmas Plates^Oleographs, Prims, etc, which 
art stored sway for the want of a cheap trame. Pcstsi Order io The Manager* 

FIT-ALL FRAME CO., 70h, OAKHUKST I.BWj.i'KCHHAH, 10HP0H. S I. 


Whooping 

Cough, 

Croup. 

Asthma, 

Catarrh, 

Colds. 


It lakvs time to prove the value of a Remedy. CREBOLENE 
has 9 c years behind i[ T and the assurance of a vigorous and growing 
demand, besides the personal acknowledgment of many physitians, 
that it is the uest rerficdy, particularly fur Whooping Cough 
i and Croup, ever d*sc> -verrd, Tht application of GRE&QLENE 
is simp]icily itself. The V aporizer acts from five to si* hours without 
attention. The patient simply breathes tlie medicated air of the room. The treat¬ 
ment being by inhalation, doe* away with the necessity of waking the patient, which 
in itself is of sufficient importance to warrant giving it a trial. CREBOLENE 
may he used in connection with any other treatment, and is used with success in the 
treatment of Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, and MtiuJes, CREBOLENE is a product 
of Coal Tar, of much greater antiseptic power iban Carbolic Acid. Sold by all 
Chemists* Send for descriptive booklet, with physicians' testimonials and price list. 
U'hvtauU Hfl«ih;ALLE» 4 HA Nil UR* 3 Ltd.. 97, Lombard BU London* B.C. 


T 


CASE 


$7 




AS ONE ► 
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NEW HOT 
DISH FOR 
SUPPERS. 

MINCED 

Seasoned with 

Chill Pepper. 

UN IQ UB—DELIGHTFUL. 

In Cuii, \IK And lll>. p ready for 
use. Prepared by Armour FsckiuR 
Co. Sample frlb. Can* post pedd p on 
receipt of #d. in stumps. 


A CHARMING GIFT ! 

Tha moat welcome Xmas 
Present to Wile or fnuiQ&s 
Mother or Daughter, is 

A Harmfti Pyrenean 

DRESSING GOWH, 21 /. 


or MATIHfi. 10,6 

(Carriage PvviL 

Superb garments of heat tna 
tertai, in Cardinal, Hat, Sky, 
Fawn, or Cream. Money gladly 
returned if not approved. 
Send postcard for New IL¬ 
LUSTRATED Catalogue of 
Dadien' Winter Underwear, 
direof from frame to naer. 

HERMES STOCKINETTE CO. 

T/Jort Bt, LondooJ.O, 


FURS!! FURS!!! 

Eaermoui Bargain# In all High Clin Fur* by 


Cures Disease Without Medicine* 

HOW ? Pytt* iVtff Method o t introducing Oxygen 
(iv tt i directly into the entire Circulation* 

It hu Cured Chronic Cues pronounced 
"INCURABLE,” 

re- WOT A BATTERY OR BELT. ~p| 
Write for booh, telling ■* What It I**' and Hew It Cm*/ 1 

FOR ntXL 

ELECTROLIBRATION 


86, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 

GENTLEMEN’S FUR-LINED OVERCOATS- 

pMr- Navy, Blue, or Black Hearer Cloth, chamois pockets, and lined I 
throughout with Heal Ku Phan Fur* with deep Fur Rcdl Collar ■ 
tod Cuffs of Rich Dark Fur. * guineas. lleroTii mended high It by * 
too medics*] prnb-sticn. See our (unsolicited He?<ti mentals 
Raal Beal olein Jauketa warrant nil Fashionable fthapev. *t 
■’. 1 5i- lUjtuinaaa* UusnuiLerd no kind of inutatfen, * 
Real Sealskin Capex. Fashionable Full Shapes, with dcoplKoU 1 
Collar. 61 and 7* gulneu fwsnmiited genuine) 

EXTREMELY HANDQOHE REAL MINK MARMOT* 
Full Cape, Win. deep, «yds. round flounce, worth faff. Our special 

Se ason oiler LB m guinea*. 

P*~ SEALSKIN GARMENTS AS-MODELLED. UurJti *ft 

ami Mflifc Heliable Horn* for ALL ALTERATIONS A REPAIRS. 
Fur Neck lifts. Muff*, boat, Capes, Carriage Wraps, II earth mgs, *be. t 
in great variety, Bond for cat busies and price Lift, 
XoUAddrtu: pm~ RUSSIAN FUR CO*. frir»rkrs o*d 
AgnH/affunri, S6. WEST BO UR WE GROVE, LONDON, W. 

I Few tkxirt from 

1 1 can strongly recommend Its 
A most valuable article/ 

--Sin Clias. Cameron, M.IX 

" Excellent in flavour^ 

Deserves frank 
praise/* 

Lancet, 


11 Pur# 
Cocoa of Hi* 
best qualify / 1 

~Brit> Med* Journal, 

THE VERY BEST COCOA 
AND IKE CHEAPEST. 

H. TflORNE 4 CO., Ltd., LEEDS.^ 


22????fff 
???????????? 

V 


yesSIXTY classes! 

OP DELICIOUS UIVUF H 
NON-INTOXICATING Iliflb I 

CAN BE w» 

MADE INSTANTLY FROM Y 


A SIXPENNY BOTTLE OF 

MASON’S 

WINE ESSENCES. 

MASON S GINGER WINE ESSENCE. 

A Biipeimy Bottle wilt in lit minutes, make sixty 
gl&KJiei at Delicious Nan-Alcoholic Wine. 

Alutrr MASONS EXTRACT OF HERBS 
*nd MASON S COFFEE ESSENCE, Sample 

Bottle of either, taut poet FREE. 9iL ; Two, aborted, 
lx 3d- 1 Three assorted li, 9d 

" AGENTS WANTED, 

NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


n II. w. ; lure* warm II. Ha. 

Y ' AGENTS WANTED. 1™ 

Y NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM, 
???????????? 


THE SHIRT YOU WANT 

We supply a linen.fitted shirt. with body c.f soft 
cotton sod fr^itt and m(ft t?f ptlre linen, at Sd 
or a sample free by poet fur 2 b. fid It fit* perfectly 
and is cut hunt at the neck, an jour collar will 
not torment you. Full lanrth, with just enough 
fulnessin, the proper place to make yon comfort¬ 
able while wearing it. Send ilii ur collar used 
w h en ordering. Second q uslity, 3#. ¥d_, poet free. 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue of Shirks of 
all kinds, Undercli-thing, Ac., sent on receipt 
of post-Card, 

H. Ri BLYTM, Earl Crqy Street, Edinburgh. 
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HALL 1 ^ WINE. 

THE WORRY-KILLER. 


[[life yu. hall’s wmE]v£ R sos[wom] 

You com . LIFE to wtm, # 

[life V VUAttXS HALL’S wine] versus [worry] 

Yov com , Worry t© . 


WORRY (^U^S IhVoC. You*. Yi&U . 

HALLs wine joLiys k^vgc wtt-L.W orry.I 


Soli by all Grocers, Wine Merchants, and Licensed 
Chemists at ^s. and 3s, 6d. per Bottle. 

Proprietors: STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Ltd*, Malmesbury 
Ruad, Bow. London. B, 


^ed bv Goodie 


Original from 
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lAZENBY'S 


ONE OF THESE SQUARES, WHICH MAKES 
A PINT AND A HALF OF SOUP, WILL BE SENT FREE 
TO ANYONE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM FILLING IN THE 
COUPON BELOW AND FORWARDING IT IN A PROPERLY 
STAMPED ENVELOPE TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 

E.LAZENBY& SON, LI? 

--- 1 18, Trinity Street, LONDON, S.E. 


SOUP SQUARE COUPON 


LAZENBY'S 

Soup Squares 

IN 13 VARIETIES 
CAil NOW BE 
OBTAINED AT MOST 
OF THE LEADING 
GROCERS & STORES 
IN THE 

UNITED KINGDOM, 
A THE COLONIES. 


Address 


PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY 

TOriginal from 


SOUP 
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VALENTO 


99 


By Roy a] 

Latter* Patent, 



WINE. 

FROM THE FINEST SELECTED ORAPES. 

A Light Non-Alcoholic Champagne, 

Containing in a marked degree the character, stimulating and sustaining 
properties of the finest imported wine, and is certified by the Highest 

Scientific and Medical Authorities to be the Monarch of all Health- 
Restoring and Preserving Table Drinks. 


A Perfect Wine at the Price of Aerated Waters. 


Tu be had from all WlJiE MERCHANTS, GROCERS, CHEMISTS, STORES, HOTELS, 

and Refreshment Bars* 

IN QUARTS, PINTS, AND HALF-PINTS. 

Patentees and Sole Makers; THE LONDON HYQIENIC WINS CO., FULHAM, LONDON, S.W. 


BROOME’S/.MUSIC 


See that the 
Name * Broome 1 is 

i 

on every Copy. 

- * 

13 NEW NUMBERS 
AND NEW GATALOCUE 

NOW READY. 


You Can Buy Them for a Penny in the 

Street (Song) Alan Macey. 

SgS A Venetian Love Dream (Song) _.... Lindt ay Lennox. 

Sgg Messmate Tom (Song)....... .. Alan Macey, 

goo Hed time Me todies (Song) . Theo. Ftuiiheur. 

Beating Round the Bumi (Song) ......... Theo. Rnnheur. 

g&a Octavia (Piano $o]q) .... E^umard Giutkr. 

643 Khartoum (Grand Mr-ch) .— * Leonard Oaulier. 

901 Guard of Humour (March) .. Theo. Bonbeur. 

904 Baby Slumbers (Piano Sob*}.. Fabian Scott. 

905 R] find la (Piano Solo) Fabian Scntt. 

906 Old Memories (Piano Solo) .. Fabian Scott- 

907 Athena (Piano Solo)..,..... Fabian Scott. 

90S Whisper the Old Sweet Name (Song) 

(Words by CHfton Bingham) .. Alan Macey. 


MMMiMtWiiV 

Buy of your Local Agent, or sent POST FREE upon 
receipt of 3d. per Copy {or 13 for 2s. 6dJ of 

W. H. BROOME, 15, HOLBORN, 

LONDON, E.C. 



FOR PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 

AND 

CONVENIENCE, 

USE 

NELSON’S 

TABLET 

JELLIES. 

Made with the Purest Gelatine of 

ENGLISH 

Manufacture. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Pure Concentrated 


SPREADS ITS BENEFICENT RAYS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD; 

BUT, UNLIKE THE LIGHT-GIVING 
ORB, IT IS 


Never Eclipsed 


11 No Better Food.” 

Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Ac. 


275 Gold Medals & Diplomas 
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A “ Provost ” 
Porridge Pan, 
which makes 
perfect porridge, 

FREE TO ALL 

consumers of 
Provost Oats. 


Prepared in Scotland. Sold in 2ib+ Packets by ail Grocers and Food Dealers< 


DON’T READ THIS! 7S 

One of ourficElft idf-iutmcioTi is 

B yvn With a very tnfilrunifril. Pri^ 
i»l* Fk*. Outfit* complete 

with Uiw, r?iin„ seLf instruetor, Ac., 

in Tjo]io raae, 6 ft, id a, lift, 2 a.- 

Heal Old Violins, £2, iit, £A. 11 as- 

noi i sic* in rttmiur txti. wiih tct* v tutn>r s 
1"^ H«, 17.4, uftii. A L’Tii-H A up*. 
t- + 7L+ p 10/6- EUxjfrU, ft-flw SI 6, ll. r 3 b 
/ctmf h Hawq, 3HJL -. OuikT* iu 
f«f, 2/2, 3U, -Vfi. with lltfi* iii*Unl*UL-i.Uifl 

tut 1 -r, D,'2 t I ’lt, 13 *7. r^^L EiiTiMH, .1;®, A/ft, FU'TE, 4/1 PhcuLus, 3 . 

4'-, B;t ¥ irrsi, 9d., i/i, iz,% t;nm». iv a, lie. Zittmu, 3 n, iu ft. is «. 
lh lcimfili, & 7 6. OcAHlSAa^ Ad., I 2t~. Ta ujMJuiijNr-*, ]16, iitt, 

NLGdxn Wjj, hfl. fta*!*, l - Moi'Tn OrgAJik, fld., «ci p lid. Mirmti 
riniEB, 2/ft, 3,‘S, !ML Po.lv miny, liil. j$et ot 4 Violis String*. !/■- 
5 IUkjo Htalhi, 1/-. Sfl of * Mamuglisr SHtiunuh, I ft. 


SINGLE ARTICLE AT WHOLESALE PRICE & CARRIAGE PAID, 
See Testimonials In Price List 

The STAINER MANUFACTURING Co. 

iA. Deportment!, 

02 , ST, MARTIN'S LANE, CHARING CROSS. LONDON, 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH CO., *176 

Vyse Street. BIRMINGHAM. 

FAMOUS WATCHES FOR HOME AND ABROAD. 


Gold, 

Dlumuadv ihul Hu Id 1*4 I‘in.m.niiil Centre nail Two la-ci. Gold, 

or tSflii^hirEi, SO Huhies dr Hapiihirn, 35 1 Hi.ani.iml ItrLlHutiL. 30 -- 

GEM RINGS & JEWELLERY A GREAT SPECIALITY. 

PURCHASE DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 

Send for CATALOGUE, gratis and post free on applicatioo. OrEgi 

Chaqueft and POO/sto be made payable to the Co/a Manager, Hr. AjMftfFfii's 


JEIOTC*/* 2 m 
Sterling *> 

SILVER- hS fl ' 
9 C T 

x 1 ~ 
If: 




US* 


* 
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THE tt 


QUEEN 


ft 


FIRE-LIGHTING 

NO PIREWMD t HO DUST I HO 0ANGER t 


FAN 



Lights a clean, 
bright fire In a few 
minutes without 
wood. SavoBtlme, 
labour, worry, and 
money. Will llght30 
fires at a cost of id. 
Blows a 
dead fire 
Into life at 


Will Xaai 

Xifetime. 

days’ frts Trial allowed. 


Delivered Free in United Kingdom for Cash 
with order. Japanned Cover, 1S/6; Embossed 
Brass Cover and Brass Handle, 21/- each. 


Please mention this Paper. Full particulars post free from 

'Ckerrii free Machine %e, f %td., 

CHERRY TREE, BLACKBURN. 



We have a Variety- 

OUR TYPEWRITERS ARE MODERN IN PRINCIPLE, 
SCIENTIFIC IN CONSTRUCTION. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE KEY BOARDS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF YOUR PREFERENCE. 
Supplies for all Typewriters. 


UNITED TYPEWRITER St SUPPLIES COHPARY, 

85 and 8$, Queen Street, London, E.C. 


Nervous Indigestion: 

The Symptoms of Nervous Indiges¬ 
tion are well marked. They are Pain after 
Food, Severe Headache, Coated Tongue, Con¬ 
stipation, Flatulence, Loss of Appetite, Pallor, 
Nervous Twitching^, Sleeplessness, Loss of 
Flesh and Strength, and great Prostration of 
Mind and Body, 

The Patient will be well advised to 

take a short course of Guy's Tonic. This useful 
Medicine never fails to restore the flagging 
44 Powers of Lite,” create Appetite, ensure good 
Digestion and Assimilation, and thus invigorate 
and si lengthen the entire System. 

“Could not Work or Sleep.” 

Miss Clara Robson, of Warren Lodge, 
Hampton Wick, writes 

11 Having suffered with Indigestion for 
41 some years, and finding Doctors did not 
u do me much good, 1 thought I would try 
14 Guy’s Tonic. By the time 1 had taken 
“one bottle I found I could take almost any 
44 kind of food, I did not know previously 
“ whatever to do, I was in such great pain. 
“I could not work or sleep, but since I 
“ have taken Giij^s Tonic I can enjoy all 
4i my meals, anti I feel that it is a pleasure 
14 to work ; in fact, T do not feel like the 
tHi same person. I shall always be most 
“ pleased to recommend Guy's Tonic-” 

**Feela Ten Years Younger*” 

* * Avenue Gardens,. Skegness, 
“August 15ih T 1898. 

44 Please send two l>oules Guy*s Tonic, 

44 1 have proved it to be ihe only sure cure 
41 for Indigestion. I feel ten years younger 
44 since taking Guy’s Tonic, and have ie* 

* 4 commended it to many people, 

“S. W. WORTLEYS." 

M Sleeplessness/* 


“Mansfield, Boharm, N.B. 

41 1 have taken Guy’s Tonic for Indiges- 
44 tion, and must say that I have derived 
14 great benefit from it for Sleeplessness. 

44 Mrs. Smith.” 

The reason why Guy's Tonic Is so 

beneficial is not far *0 seek. It reinforces the 
Gastric Juice and tones the Digestive organs, so 
that all food taken is efficiently digested and 
assimilated. The full nourishment is then 
derived for the strengthening and building up of 
the Nerves and Tissues. Health and Energy 
follow as a matter of course. 

A new size (Six Ounce) Bottle of 
Guy's Tonic, is* i|d M Is now on Sole at 
all Chemists and Stores. This great 
concession tn price Is the result of vast 
sales ff tbiy;i Tonic* 

I H I VE^ I TTOFVJt^Ati = 
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Weak 


Lungs 


Weak Lungs are benefited almost imrnc Ckldy and the 
entire body strengthened and invigorated by the use of 
Angler's Petroleum Emulsion, Unlike Cod-Liver oil 
it is pleasant to take and agrees with the most delicate 
stomach, aiding digestion instead of disturbirg it Besides 
its food value it is antiseptic, soothing and healing, and 
exerts a wonderfully beneficial influence upon die mucuus 
membrane of throat, lungs, stomach and intestines. 

Prescribed by the Medical Profession. 

CAUTION.—Ours is the original Petroleum Emulsion. It is made 
with a special oil obtained from par.fcular wells aud car*‘ill i pu died 
by our own process. Imitations made with ordi .ary pcuu iuin cuiuot 
have the same effect. Be sute to get ANQIER'S* 

Of Chemists, 2/g & 4/fi. 

A FREE SAMPLE on receipt of 3d, to cover postage, 

THE ANGIER CHEMICAL C0 +1 LTD., 3 * SNOW HILL, LONDON, E C. 


throat and Lung's.' 



CTgiiiiwgi 

! Hi I I 1 

It. n! 



“Contains a miiimura proportion of all (he 
elements necessary for the sustenance and growth 
of the infant. The proportion of moTttus t$ 
aojh 1 haul e ,Tke Lancet. 

*\A valuable food, readily assimilable by the 
digestive organs of the most delicate infant and 
1 N v a Li D* H - ; Mid kill Frits, 

Bold Every® hare. In One Shilling Tina. 

Or Post Free from Mills, 12 Penny Stamps* 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE. 

Hay's Hygel&n Flour Mills and Food Works, Hull. 



THE WONDER OF THE 
19th CENTURY. 


“THE GRAMOPHONE.” 


NURSING MOTHERS 

IWSeinNE 


THE NEW HEALTH FOOD. 

Wuhstng Mutiif.hS taking this unrivalled Food 
transmit, with all the richest elements of nutrition, 
Life, Stamina, and Nourishment of priceless 
value to their Infants. 

“A highly Nutritious, Palatable, and Pleasant 
Food of a superior kind.* 1 — The Lancet. 

Bold Everywhere. Pete* Gd. + In 3 ~lb, Packets. 
Or Two Packets Post Fret from Mills, z? Pmny Stamps- 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE. 

Hay’a Hygelan Flour Mills an0 Food Works, Hull. 


Patents 


Loudest and moddtitlnct soun^-rumladDfE machine jat Invented, 
S*o« by ckk work. Records !bct practically mdciU uct 1 hi t, Loud 
enough \ fill a hall holding ftjQ people. 

4 * ■ "Tour 6nt ‘ “ “ 


IMHOF$ HUKLE 


A OiltviiAs ; " Ybtir ftramophone exceeds ill oar upKU' 
tionn We find it nna^utfleent in the open alr.“ 

Hundreds of Rwords to ClJw.no from. Kwordl Mat on lppnnl, 

PRICE £5 10s. Records 2/6 each. 

Larpc variety of Mutual JBm$ Ctattppable Jf<*at Dm, 

Wy AppuiiUmmt to H.M, the Queen ) , 

_ 110, Ham Oxford ttragt, LQHMH, WJL 

SUNDAY BOOKS.""M'S*"™ - 

THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS AND THE OLD MAN'S 

HOME : Two Allegories by the Rev. William Adams, 
With Frontispiece to each Allegory. 

THE KING’S MESSENGERS AND THE DISTANT HILLS: 

Two Allegories by tb« same Author, With Front (^pieces* 
THE COMBATANTS; An Allegory by the Rev, Upward 
Monro* With FmotLpircc* 

A YEAR OF MIRACLE ; A P<x-m in Four Sermons. By W* 

C* G^inkRTT, With Fnrir Illustrations. 

St> siMd * w - c * 
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For DYEING of all kinds 
and FRENCH CLEANING. 


Discount 
on all 

I PircfiH ten! direct by POST ot RAIL 

\m/f 


Catalogues 

fim 


Tobacconists Commencing. 


Hairdresser*' 
Bhope Fitted- 
Eitimatfii free. 


Kfffl flldi. < 7 tilde A CAtalninic pf*J, 3 d 

1 HOWTO OPKN A CK»AR STORE 

j£?o to £ 2 , 000 .' 

TnbiatcdAifc'tr Outfitting Co, h 

9 H.«AKsanEr=£« 

of f’iH'T hot/ a ermturjf.f 
Mgr.-HF. MVETtS 

(UeILLIuO Sthjlmi Miujmslij. 


DIRECT FROM SCOTLAND. 

il T Y your Wkinky direct from th? RLEXDEH nl whole**!* 
jtriecN, Atiil set it guarfurtted ATT RE, i>LD* »ml MELLOW. 


KEITH’S 


(10 YEAR OLD) 


WHISKY 


NOTE.—Thi* li ofur special Blend of the- fillet Mlwbcrf Scotch 
HU IK BuwraiUeeti not less Uyui 10 year*; hunt of thu Whisk Iqf 
DO mpnl ng U ar * 1 II mid it jvurs old. It in ixjusUiLj the oklett 
Whisky hi the woflil nfered nL lhu Jirirti. 

Specially packed, <3/- per do*. ctse. Sample Bottle 
4iK CapH age Paid. 

Ca$h wilA Order or Rr.ferrnri. 

JAMES KEITH, HAMILTON, N.B. 


RICH 

IN 

FLAVOUR, 


PURE 

IN 

QUALITY* 


STRENGTH¬ 

ENING 


GRANT’S 

APPETIZING. SCOTCH 

OAT FLOUR 

Can-fiilly pwtmred (Wu Ihe flTie«t Bmtrli Out*. It* unrivalled 
OHli-fnimuiR wild tionu iirid Hr-irijt proiwrltc* rniwi itute It *n 
invaluable food fur You out l hi hi run. Invalid*, nr Adult*. 

Sold in Tins by Family Grocers, etc, T everywhere* 

] h lKMl-mtTolt kVO M ANL FiUTL KIK— 

JOHN GRANT, CRAIG MILLS, DUNDEE. 


I be& Pardon ? But dD you clean 

1 DC* ‘W UIJU . yo|lp 13 H ASS and 
METAL. WORK with 


NEEDHAMS 

METAL 

POLISHING 


PASTE P 


There's nuibiiiK like it for quick, 

eli.; 111 work. Ft Acid in U. 

JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, 


S*tlc Manufacturers, SHEFFIELD. 
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SPEARMANS’ 

ROYAL NAVY, BLACKS, KHAKI, AND 
CYCLE COLOURED 


ANY LENGTH 
GUT. 


SERGES 


CARRIAGE 

PAID. 


Perfect Loti of usefulnessi for Yachting, Cycling, Golfing, and 
Morning Dress, combined with elegance, *tyle,and comfort, 
:an be obtained by every lady who wears SPEAK MAMS' 
SERGES, va Ltich ar<= sold in qualities and weavings for all 
reasons arid climates. They wash like flannel, brush like 
:10th, arc 41 ivar amiling, over new . 11 Ehices vdryitig 
according to quality of Wool, from t/ 6^ to 5/6 the yard. 
Free on receipt of 


Paticrns sent 


receipt of post-card. Only address 


SPEARMAN 6c SPEARMAN. 

PLYMOUTH. 


THE REMEDY OF THE DAY 

IS WITHOUT DOUBT 

Dr. Rooked Solar Elixir. 

It ha* stood the teat for RO yean, and there Is nothing to equal 
it in it* nwloTmtiYuamJ vital lamp rruperties. It It now rut up 
in V1| 4 new si set, 3/*, is. ami 11 ;- hut tier, and may bt ubtoiticd 
of any Chemist. With the Klijcir 

Dr. Rooke’s Oriental Pills 

ahemfd betaken. TheMeclcaiiteilic Ktarnach fn^null unhealthy 
aiTti niml&ttonH, *uid iiuiekly re here /ratwealioH, E tat air tint, 
tfifi llnuhtf'ltei efr SoMl in hoi<d nl IfJ I. 3/V,ami 

in, by all Ctn-mista and latent Medkme YenJoti, 


FREE TO 
REAPERS. 


Pit_ Rikire'a ANTI-LANCET, an admirable coni 
tH-iiditun of med trail acience and information, will 
lie wmt free and (rat paid to any reader who will 
■end a pomI rani i naming this Magiuineli to 


DR. CHARLES ROOKE, Scarborough, ENGLAND. 




Che leading milling machine 

. . , IS THE . . . 

SMITH PREMIER 

TYPEWRITER. 


DUrflblltt!?* The dally experience of thousand# of uaera demonstrates that the 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER i* the moat durable machine 
on the market. 

Cjmnliflttt THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER i* a machine of simple 
MiriMllb parts, ao accurately assembled that it is the greatest achievement 
of the age In writing machine*. 

It is Mechanically Superior to all others. 

, , , a end ron illustrated art catalogue, 

Smith Premier typewriter @e„ u firaceclwrch St., Condon 


A Delightful Sweetmeat 


CLEAVES’ 

CELEBRATED 

DEVONSHIRE 

CLOTTED CREAM 

CONFECTIONS. 


Vary Rich. Absolutely Pure, therefore Dost. 

11 Purest MuIaHilUp Ficpl|pnt Flarroqr, 1 *— IsQnftt. 

” Eirap if tyally Chnie^ DnlfnnrilY IfrollHiuijc," (hurl fiffnlnr. 

*' Biich licliricMiH imd I in ini ii j * Lk*etar. 

JOHN CLEAVE & SON, limited, GRED1TQN, DEVON. 


NANSEN** FARTHEST NORTH: Lein* 

TciTB^M of exjduraitlon of the Ship Jrom T in 
Fifteen Month*’ Hludufc ,Twr»r by hr. Nam 


„ &ha record of a 

lfiftt-m. amt of a 

__nth*' Hledjet Jovnuj by Hr. > anion mud Uni 

Johan mr. l^iimbir Edition. In Two Vol*. mjii f*r<v With 
many full and Text IlltiHLrat kni, Uolotirtd I "late*, and 
Ma|e. Cloth extra, 17a. 

WoLasLcr, K.P.* ata, Commander iu'Ctilef of the Army, aw 
with numerous llluftratkm', nuipmfiee-iit.l.y printed cm 
su} 4 rmi« art paj^r. L’maD 4tc, cloth, pi 31 Iraivos, JGs. 6d_ 

GeorciB NitKH, Lfh., ?—12, rtcmthami^on St , Str*ncL Urnd'h, W r C. 



SATISFYING, 

| STRENGTHENING 
SOOTHING 
FOR INFANTS, 
AGREEABLE, 
DIGESTIBLE, 

mmiiimL 

Hold lTlrywhirt, Rtfam ail JmiiuNaitJ. 

Srnd fry t PAMPHLET r^n Hi* ■' liUut^TiiPnt of Childrenr 

POST VKER fmte KITHlE^ Fond Mill*, l^dop, 
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BIRDS CUSTARD POWDER makes a perfect high-class Custard at « minimum 
of cost and trouble. Used by all the leading Diplomees of the South Kensington School of Cookery, 
Invaluable also for a variety of sweet Dishes, recipes for which accompany each packet 


Formerly manufactured for the trade* hut now 
distributed to the pubiic direct . 

UHLAUHDRIEB WHITE SHIRTS 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

In the two year? they have been before 
the puH ic thousands have I «:eti d s*t rj but ed 
through Great Britain and the Colonies 
and now from all quartern unsolicited 
testimonials, and repeat orders are daily 
received. 

It is a combination of "perfection in 
Cut and quality,' 1 with lowness in price, 
seldom found in an advertised article. 

ONE TRIAL SUFFICIENT, 

QUALITY, 

No. L--THE DEFIANCE” 

Pure linen cuffs and fronts, A wonderful 
shin. 2 6 each ; 14,6 per half-dozen, 
po>[ free. 

No. 2.—"THE CONQUEROR.” 

Reversible cuffs to button back or front. S/3 each ; IS O 
half-dozen, post free. 

No* 3.—"THE CITY SHIRT/' Fit for a duke to 
wear. kevcribte cuffs* and to button Itatk or front. 
Sample free by p'^t, 3:9. ur 21'6 per half-dozen. Also 
“ THE CITY EVENING SHIFT*” with broad front, 
one stud-hole, and large cuffs, at the same price, 8/0 each. 
When ordering mention size of neckband and say 
whether to button back or front* 
PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, 
l&ept C), 191. Suuchieh&ji StHet, QbABOOW. 



ROYAL AJAX CYCLES I 


BEST VALUE 
____ OH EARTH. 

I m mens* itcck of Lultaa' ami tiert*' 
iimcrliitiCL Sew and JWi.mtlmivl. 

W 1 hi i Icrfu 1 lArxnini ('hrrinjEv i«ld. 

Eony ]njmriiU F fmm it), month I?, 
or Enr^ rui ■ iliH'mmt 1 tkATS 
IQSlttiHr Uliutmteil |>tkf IiihIm 

_ , port fro* oil ipplic-AtiGTi <H(I. bii jcb-n 

■"** -wr^ — ■ eirharuri-tl 

The Human ficu Jhc: On., Evertoa Hfnnl,, Lirerpool. 



ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 

ALL WOOL 

UNSHRINKABLE 

HOSIERY. 

WARM, 
NON- 

IRRITATING, 
AND 

WILL 
NOT 
FELT 

GARMENTS 
RETAIN 
THEIR 
SOFTNESS 
AND 

ELASTICITY. 

(The only make which guarantees to 
replace, FREE OF CHARGE, any garments 
shrunk in washing.) 

Ladles* Vesta r Combi n at lo n s # Bod ices, &c * Wen's Sh lrts ( 
Pints, and Go rntH nations; . iso in Children**Garments, 

QfrtaimbU frwm ali fke (fading ttesurs, Dmfers, 

and (*1 tWfVcfeh vnWm text* ms. 

ASK FOR THE WOLSEY BRAND. 



UNSHRINKABLE 
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THS 


natural woTy curl of I 
hair that lomci ladlct poast 
la thdr flTr.nl charm mid glory, 
and (ttkliH chirrij to th. ■ erabodi- 
nwut Of friDn'e bf-auty giving fissure 
(like to Snor iiid builjtH^ U>H l» tho 
gr- piU^l flymfwt to tllG lady hi.nwlf, 

FRIZZETTA BRINGS 


THIS CHARM 

It ImpartB and preserves to th * Matroo the freshrLeii 
and gr&ca of Maidenhood. 

TEAVEL WITHOUT IT ! At cooowti *ui 

eiih r■ociaffGHtiom ihe h at, <bu»p, and wJad hire no affect 
Gil in eflicacy, and after Lrnf riling and »tipcB.urc to rain■ it 
hn rm'nm th * 1 hair to EU bilunl beaut?. JN 

VALUABLE AT HOME, and In all positions where a 

nman a 'i>0a’*a r i* 1 ** \i ImHipenstblp. 

P. W* BATES, Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. 




TO ALL! 


4 


* 

'W& 

A>>. 


r 




DIRECT FROM THE PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER TO THE CUSTOMER AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


T“ 


WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE 

SPECIAL OFFER A FOUR-GUINEA ORGANETTE FOR 35/- 



H AVING f rnmny yfinrs mnmifrtr'iii^l »n I R-.hl mum ms qnuititie* *>f Automatic Hu A rhguus. Organelle*. etc,. It hue evi-r 

been <mr aim I. pr ilux- nl a Loir Fries jin i»r>E?iin*Ur' capable -if a VARIB 1'Y OP TONES, the t nun net I e* herelu fore plo^t 1 m. me the 
I’liblic having but n limited ootiipfLwt mid hut u:ie moge of bflic. Without increasing the yrue uf the Orcheati*] Onpim-Lti: lour latest production} 
.i-jrother iDarmmmts io the ma3k.el.nc have smccwded In producing THE VERY ACME OF MUSICAL INVENTION, 

aa instrument with ua much variety of tuiiea* an organ costing 4 . 46 , Every 
“ " J " " ‘ with 


3 Stn/*w f 
Y»j| H miLJNi.i 
K tjirendmip 

Aim Flute 



Orchestral Urgonette la nupi di od w i th 

20 FULL-SIZE AMERICAN ORGAN REEDS, 

the aame size and quality as thosr used In a cabinet oTgun. The rwli ar« 
placed In a novel memirr i!| ante ti Led j over & double suction lvlln wa* and 
are controlled by THREE STOPS as follows, viz,: Hale, fiipwaloTV, 
Vox [Iniiiaiiii- TIir music i> tirwiiurtl by |ifrfursit^l slice:*, which po** 
around the Unrnetle in kheLIcm bands. eniMinjr a mat U> I# played ever and 
ijVi't apaiEi without *.t-n ijni ci^ , furnishing the 
GRANDEST ORCHESTRAL EFFECTS. THE RANGE OF 
MUSfC AND TUNE IS PRACTICALLY UNLIMITED. 

By the manipulatim of the sh^W, a turn* In s>ft uJid IWCvt AS n Z<: t>1 1 Vr n or a 
Loud, Lone* 11 lid swelling; melody, uml nil manner of PLEASING COM¬ 
BINATIONS MAY BE PRODUCED at the will of the lul-fumier. 

W* emit ion ynu agahm the man? worthiest automatic iwtmuieiiU being 
frjld under touIouh names. We alone are also th* SOLE PROPRIETORS 
OF THE ORCHESTRAL QRG AN ET1E . nejplu# aJtrmj, andL y u must 
oilier dinrt to Insure treULiig the ^iiunif thing. tiAniatiilvr the Orchestral 
Ofurinetic i- NOT A TOY, hut a LARGE ami POWERFUL INSTRU¬ 
MENT. built exactly on the |>rtTH‘i|)h cf CHURCH ORGANS ; tin*? arc 
irmrjfi in tin- mmt unil^biritial ninniMT, highly poliahpcl ami dprnrstt-it in gold 
nr- i ■ . . rtl . 1 . , . , They putitirely improve with age, pi'ihiu^inji richer and swfe^er tone* after 

M^e likfL ton#, 12 \m. md<\ hu/k, v-Ctyhx H/L having L*eu u*d * few ream. F^r HOr._E ENTERTAINMENTS 

THEY ARE UNSURPASSED. Ik-ar in mind that ewh init rnnie:it ha^ 
FOURTEEN MORE REEDS than any oil lor Or*U3-tU in the and 


By Royal 
Letters Patent, 


A MERE 
CHILD CAN 
PLAY IT. 


COUPON 115. 


REGULAR PRICE C4 4*. 

RKOUCEI) PRIC K El 15 a 

I NTIL DEC, 31. 1898. 


| Sif/ned, ./. M. DU A PER. 


Any reader nf thia 
RagDLzine who f tirwjirtl n 
thin * 'ipiijhiti hefeiw Uie 
tlale nametl herewith 
fan receive OWE Or- 
cheat ml Organ ette at 
redtlued Jirirt of 350. 


thfy fire ORGAN REEDS, and the s|wy- iul fanture is T HR E E STOPS, n 
i'll 1 [ivteriiUe .■( in - LintruniMiU eJiceiit ucuatly uman. VVe REFUND THE 
MONEY AND PAY CARRIAGE to anyone nut cutLrelj saiisficil after 
rKtfvfrtK iL Any tune cun tw nlajed with artistic effw-t by anyone younger 
Old. You can play DANCE, SACRED, OR SENTIMENTAL MUSIC 


with ms much effect a* that produced by a FIRST-CLASS FOUR-PIECE 
orchestra Uu: regular price 10 £J is. l hut as we hare found a well- 
pleaded customer our Wet AdTc-rtE&Lnjf mediiiiui, we hare deculeii U> "ell a 


. , pleated customer our lurst advertiu im medium, we hare decnleil U> fell a 

limiU-cl iiiirnlhtr, m an iziLroductlcm 1 1 the readera of this Msgaiinc, at El 15»- t prorUU-d the onler n-reiv.-.| not Inter than the date prmt^d in 
in* i^juj w t n in mediately T»b nenth ihe itlu»H ration A I tiu Organelle. We will give 11 vlwtion of MUSIC FREE with each iitflnum-nl Hnn! 
mniiL'y and Uou ]H jn hy Ih-jri^^d l^ctt^r, (.’nMsI Cbo^ue. or Money Or.kt to J, M, DRAPER, SLACK BURN. Vvt .< eit m the Urgaurlr- 
J'! ^ flCllt t4>aiy i«art nf tho United Kltigdum carriaa' 1 paid. Lilt of Trnic* ami TwiuncmIiui s^nt anywhem fn--< Visitors can ins|N- t factory' 
daily fr -m ftn m. trjdp.m, Buturdoji eloae at nnon, 

y.Ii-ABOVE TiMK EXTEXDHl> TO FORtilOX CUSTOM'BBS. Addrm J, M- DRAPER, Ortfanatta Wqrka. BLACKBURN 

ist oug-anuttai wo 


EASY PAYMENTS. 

Wdt^ t mentioning this Alaga/jni; T J. M. DRAPER* 


. ua put_ __ 

ont od ftufy laiynyont system^ w e lift' e decided U* sell a limits 
number oh fnll-wing eaiv nayments : 10 * deposit nud ss. 
monthly, i'rice 40a. Full iJurLculars on awdlcatiun. 

ORGANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN, 


4Gold Medals 

DAHLS DOUBLE 

PURE r A PURE 

V/; STERILIZED 


DIRECT FROM THE DAIRIES 

BpaQfalUy f*r Frulta. Ic« Cnsams, Cream Paatrlea. 

Ki.V*: "Thr rtarnur nf tbr Cttam i-, e.\ffllcnt * ffrjurpifrrf 
!| J B : 1 JJ* T** nmm-hd it fur ail .1 rwir niuf Aacf GaitO* 

ays: recommend il hi- ill who appreciate the luzurit« of 

. ivillutinn " 

Mb. nett, ioid i floz nett, fli A. Self-opening Tin*, 

^ hi by *11 Kir-l fln^n Cru fra. incluiliiyf TiIckup-, t^rlnncn ami 
’fluffli, l4d , lldnl Bnm. anil Son, but. Ktnn»a Army Mid 

N'itj* Junior Army mid Navy* llarnHl'H. Miners and ]Vmd, Ac 

Will.Li-salt? only, H* FRANCIS A CQ., Arthur SL We*t, City, 



STEPHENS’ 

ImDroved SAVES TIME. 

Ir ^r°h SAVES WEAR, ^ 
FoMsh, from NOT SCRATCH, 

WHITE 

For Knife Boards and Much! eh*. 

CLEAN IN USE, 

Does nut stain the knife bandies, 

KNIFE 

hi'ducea n brilliant and luting jioUih to 
hj liven nbd all articUff mode sd iteeL 

POWDER 

^ulil by Grvosrti Ironmonger*, Ac. 

ofrtm&THSz"*™" 

C. CHANCELLOR A 00, London, E.C. 


All other 
Knife Pollehe* 
Superseded, 
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THERE IS NOT. AND THERE NEVER WAS . 


a garment in the World's Costume Marts which, as money-value tn 
Make, Material, Style, and Finish, could compare with the Famous 


JdwMk Half-Guinea Costumes 


Promptly sent by Parcel Post, safely packed, direct from The Largest Firm of Costumiers in the World. 




KNOCKABOUT 
FROCKS 


For Girls. 

Made in strong 
Serge, with 
saddle lop, full 
sleeve*, and 
pocket. 

31 w 27 Join. 

I e * - a a */- ™ 
# m ^ «tn, 

3 6 A * 4 e 5 - n. 

Carriage ^d. 
Lengths from fop 
cv Neck I land to 
bottom of Skirt 
in front. 


Model 985, 

Very well cut Bodice, prettily cm- 
Lfoidered. Full wide Skirt in the 
]aicM T:dlo? 4 ri ft design. Price 
complete, * ^ ^ 13 ®. Sent 
in leather hoard In>\ and carriage 
paid fi*r i ■*>. extr.i. 

LADIES can have 


Model 990. 

A well-made and very carefully-(iniidled 
double-breasted Reefer Coat and full- 
wide Skirt* jn j rv r- I lie liilest 
style. Price 1M O iq & complete 
Costume, Carnage 6d. Skirt a]one, 
5 6. Carriage sd. 


Model 1010. 

Stylish Blouse Rod ice ant! nciit 
Skirt, The Bodice is. lined 
through and made wiih prettiJy 
ga the red from and shaped I writ 
,in skmcb, 

[.engths, from tnp of tieckband 
lo liotlom of skirt in from, and 
Prices., 

35 38 43 46111 . 

611 711 8 11 9 11 

Carriage 6d. extra. 


can nave any these Ihttisni, or their on, a HeuLgni, 

made up, at minimum cart, in any kind of DRESS FABRICS* 

A Box of 1,000 Patterns of winter dress goods, 

pric« 44d. to 5 fl ]*.‘r vmil, tmi bn lelsct from, sent arrlagi paid, 

SIX SPECIAL FABRICS strongly itcuiiiiienilnl i»y JOHN NOBLE T LCJ. 

1 * JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE, trui K Iity*.>e*thei- resisting, y q 

7/6 
9- 
12 - 


h— 


IV* 


VI 


JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE, wn^-hty. wrather resisting, 
:vjin uWie. 1 3 jut yd lull clours. in>l Itljick-. Full l*cin?iii 

JOHN NOBLE COSTUME COATING, pumiUi tur/ared cloth, 
wr.-ira well, flfjiu. wide, 1 3 |rtir yd. lull iduun, iUni 111 nek'. Fad 

IirvJts hikft 1 1 ...*.*...* ...... 

NEW TWILL SERGE. atjUill. hard-wefti ing, Win. ttlilt, 1 6 (hT 

yd. Full UrrM length 'Hvdiu ...., —... —, 

NEW MIXTURE SUITING, •m«t 1 durehla. kjkHkIIj g"«l Mr 
eyrllngar wnlkiiiK cn*! Limes, tfiiii. 3/-iyeryd. Fall Li*kh. hr tin lb 

INVICTA UNSPOTTABLE CLOTH, .^irefulh manutarlurml. 
Inehly tin in bed. Jura Mu. Min. wide, S3 per yd. (all colour Full 

I J.-iiif 1 h .... .. ... 

MELBOURNE COVERT CLOTH* very durable. in n variety «t 

dl*ir.'n-tivi-mixturiv ihU rthmlepi. 3 - yd. Full l>re*s Leiifllh -. 

Carriage on each Dre$a Length. Sd. J'nii ntMmntPnf, 


13 6 

12 


The Costumes, made to LOOK WELL and YIELD LOYAL SERVICE, are supplied chiefly in 
the following two good durable Cloths:- 
I, JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE, eighty 
and wtathtr-redstmg. 

HI. JOHN NQ9LE NEW COSTUME COAT¬ 
ING, smooth-surfaced and i/f lighter weight. 


PATTERNS 


HAT 

{as Sketch), 
black, Navy* 
Etriivn, Ac. 


-mi 2 «* 

PubUgc 4d. 


SENT POST FREE 


together with the New Winter Dress and Drapery 
List (K Ifust rated X to all who name Tiif. Stnand 
Magazine when writing. 

COLOURS of all Costumes, are : Black, Navy, Elec¬ 
tric, Brown, Ruby, Myrlh, Fawn* Grey, Mosx, 
Sage Green, and Purple. 

THE THREE SIZES IN STOCK are 341 m, in., 
and jSin. round bust (under arms). Skim being 
38 m., 40 m., and Ping in front, Any other 

>ize can be specially made to measure, 1/6 extra* 


FELT HAT 

At Sketch], 

s 11 jsp- 

Pncla^i' 4d. 

THE 


JOHN NOBLE 


WILL-KNITTED 
WOOL CAPS 

(as sketch)* All 
colours. 

TanW-Shan ter 
or Brenner shape, 
1 /- only, 


Bun* r.T3 : LONDON <£ MIDLAND BANK, LTD 

JOHN NOBLE, L 


Pfease mention “ The Strand Mag j fine when writing to 
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Never Fails, 

ij^^r Established 
24 YEARS. 

Have you a Cough? * 1 

W A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. V 

W Have you a Cold ? M 

r a DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 1 

Try it also fur 

Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, 
Whooping-Cough, Consumption 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


BE SURE YOU GET IT 


‘*7 think it only light that I should speak of the great benefit 7 have 
received from your Lung Tonic\ Tor more than thirty years / suffered jrom a 
bad bronchial cough, and thought sometimes 1 should have to retire from the 
ministry, but hearing from a great number ofpeople what good they had obtained , 
, from your Lung Tonic, I was induced to try tt, and through pet severance in J 
I faking it 1 am perfectly curedI have no eough whatever no7V, and can do J 
A my work as a public speaker with case and comfort*—CHARLES M 
Hk IJLATE, Trim. Metk * Minister % 26, Lister Strict, HullT 


Prepared by 

W. T. 0WBR1DGE, Chemist, Hull 

Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at Is. l}d», Zs. 2d., 

^ 4#. 0rf., and 11* ^ 


cor Viliam 


ial from 

RSITYOF MICHIGAN 
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Mates ihe Plainest Viands Palatable and the 
Daintiest Dishes more Delicious 


ENRICHES SOUPS. STEWS. CHOPS, STEAKS. FISH, &c 


BEWARE 
OF SUBSTITUTIONS 


The ^D-C-L.” Malt Extract is not a medicine nur an 
alcoholic leverage in disguise, but a FOOD and a 
DIGESTER- Its palatable taste makes it also a 
relish* which old and young alike appreciate* 

A very brief experience of i(s use proves 
its undoubted efficiency, especially in the 
case of nursing mothers* consumptive 
and other invalids whose digestive 
organs require rest from solid 
food, or are of that delicate 
construction which renders 
solid food, if not eiIiso- 
lutely hurtful, at 
any rate unde¬ 
sirable* 


The LANCET 
uji: The * D.C.L.' 
MALT EXTRACT 
I ill I the 

ffictury diameter* of 
a Mult Extract Hint 
IsooncentrHUni with 
tart;, Ml'i with ft 
i\ua r?e»rrl tit Ltifl 
requiremetiti llmt it 
in hIpkI mul to fulfil . 11 

« D.C.L." MALT EXTRACT 

cstn also be obtained combined with 
Cod Liver Gib 

** D.C,L" MAIT EXTRACT is sold Srt BottlOSj 
prices—t/S ifi and b 3f Chepnete, 

Grocers, etc., everywhere, 


THE DISTILL 

MAKERS OF 


Soft Manufacturers t 

nal 




EDINBURGH. 

YEAST. 


7 Host 7>elieious 
in the 'UJorlcL 


Sauee 


Hole PruprlelorH i COORALL, HACXbOVHE fir fO., l.Ff-U®. 
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Can RUPTURE be CURED? I 

“VERY REMARKABLE . 11 % 

m 

- 
M 
# 
* 


REMARKABLE,” 

^ “ Piccadilly Farm, Mayfield, Sussex, Augusi, 

4t Manager, Magnetic Elastic Truss Co., i®a, Hrixton Road, London, S,W. 

Dear Sir,—l bought one of your Truss**! on the 16th of February Iasi, and now have much pleasure to 
inform you that rn fcjrj than three months l was perfectly cured of my Rupture of more than two years' 
standing. This very remarkable, as I had only worn the Trii; s about 5, months before 1 was guile relieved, 

_ but continued to wear El with ease am! con.fori for the above period, when l leTt it off entirely, and am turn 1 as 

wi’H as / ever was >n mv f f\ l shall be very pleased in do nil I possibly can to make your Trusses known, and you may 
make any use you * 1 \iv of this |eu?r. I shall lie always pie:L-cd lo gi\e aiiyoiie further particulars of my case if necessary. 

I beg to remain, w.u many thanks, yours faithfully, GLQKCIl CATT* 11 

T ‘ To the Manager, ^ “ izth of September, 1898. 

“ Dear Sir,— Mr. George Ca[t is my une’e, and I brought him to your establishment in February last. He has asked 
me to send the enclosed to you, which 1 have much pleasure in duin^ as 1 nm witness to all the facts that are written. He is 
$0 pleased and thankful at what has Liern done for him that he is willing to do all he can to help make your trusses known to 
other.,, and I shall always l>e pleased to do the same myself.—Your* faithfully, D. CATT, 32, Clapton Square, London.'* 

// Ruptured, coif or write for * BOOK No, f " {enclosing 2di* 

Address -MAG-IETIC ELASTIC TRUSS CO.. 120, Brixlon Road (opiwsiie Vassal Road), LONDON, S*W. * 

When ordering, please mention this * 



Charming Xmas Presents in Jeweller) 

Our Aim i* to give the HIGHEST QUALITY at the LOWEST PRICES, 

To do this we manufacture ourselves* and give all intermediate profit* to our customers. Being experts vve buy nil our own 
materials, and employ only the cleverest workmen. We therefore guarantee all our Gems to lie genuine, and gold has the HaLb 

marked quality stamped upon it. 

Our Prices lor BROOCHES, RINGS, CHAINS, WATCHES, &c., &c., are unequalled anywhere. 


Solid Gold, 8/6. 

OUR CATALOGUE h an education for low- prices. It U beautifully illustrated, and we send It free. 

Any Article may be Exchanged If not Approved. 


Solid Gold, 4/6. 


Solid Gold, 10/-* 


Ladies 1 Silver Watch and Chain, 15/0. 


GRENFELL FRAZIER & CO., 12, EDCWARE RORD ( Marblo_Arch)f_ LONDON. 




IRON 

FENCING, 

HURDLES, GATES,&c. 


BAYLISS, JONES &BAYUSS* 

WOLVERHAMPTON, ^ ^SllO 


LONDON SNOW ROOFI 5 > 
HS 95 r 141 CANNON STE.C. ^ 0 , 




|H(| 1 1..I |>I|.<1 1 1 Ill'll 1 C|,'11 , 1 l,*h 1 n||M|+Hi'Mi' I \ ,M||M LI > 1 1 L»h«' 1 1 t ,| li'l 1 * .. > n*_' 



f BILLIARDS on an ORDINARY I 
DINIIMG-TABLE. 

~ z Complete Set of Finings, including Pockets, Cushions, ^ 
Balls find Cues, in box, for 18 , 6 . % 

2 Send for Detcriptuft Catuiugue. 2 


.. 1 hi ... 1* .. . hph,* I k|... Hh'iu 1 1.. n'i H 


J 
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DUE TO URIC A CID. 

GOUT, RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION, DYSPEPSIA, 
LIVER TORPOR, RILIOUSNESS. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER REMOVES THE CAUSE. 


Write for a Free Sample. 

The ailments mentioned above arise from various causes, but it is not going too far to say that in three 
cases out of four they are produced by the careless living which results in the generation of uric acid in the 
system. This acid is not only responsible for the ailments referred to, but its presence accentuates any 
tendency that may exist in the system to other disorders of the stomach, liver, and kidneys. There is only 
one remedy for uric acid-produced diseases, and this lies in the removal of the cause. The uric acid 
formations must be expelled as fast as they accumulate and before they have been long enough in the system 
to do any injury. In order to get rid of these impurities an aperient is necessary, an aperient that, without 
being too drastic, is effective, and, without being nauseous, is possessed of the healing and purifying properties 
of the best aperient medicines. Such a preparation is afforded in KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent 
Carlsbad POWDER, which is gentle in action, palatable, effective, and utterly free from any lowering 
effects on the most delicate constitution. A judicious use of KUTNOW’S POWDER will in a short time 
relieve the system of all acid and alkaline matters it may contain, and thus banish the gout, rheumatism, 
constipation, liver torpor, or any other.stomach, liver, and kidney disorder that may exist. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER is now generally recognised as being a thoroughly certain and safe remedy for 
all diseases of the stomach, liver, kidneys, spleeu, and bladder, and in treating these diseases it is being 
constantly used in many of the leading hospitals and by the most eminent medical practitioners in Great 
Britain. It is also largely used by the greatest physicians of the Continent and America. 

If you are nervous and irritable, and if you suffer from insomnia and lassitude, and if your skin is dis¬ 
figured by blotches, pimples, eruptions, or sallowness, you have become one of the large army of those whose 
lives are made miserable by constipation. This is generally caused by one or more of the digestive and assimi¬ 
lative organs becoming deranged. When these organs are in a healthy condition the bowels are in proper 
working order, and able to make the wormlike movements necessary for the removal from the body of the 
waste substances that accumulate from the process of digestion. When, however, the bowels are not in good 
order, and are not emptied regularly every day, these substances remain in the intestines and the system 
becomes poisoned, and some of this refuse matter being carried by the blood to the brain nerves, the various 
symptoms we have mentioned are produced. In view of this it is easy to understand that the only proper way 
to remedy constipation is by restoring the stomach, liver, and kidneys to a healthy working condition. Nothing 
is more certain to accomplish this than a course of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER, 
which stimulates the stomach, liver, and kidneys to do their duty, and thus restores the wormlike action 
of the bowels. 

Biliousness is caused by the bile getting into the blood, which in consequence becomes poisoned, and 
causes the skin to assume the yellow appearance that is usually recognised as evidence of jaundice. It is only 
necessary for a sufferer from biliousness to try a course of KUTNOW’S POWDER in order to realize that it is 
the best remedy for this ailment, as, by expelling from the body the excess of bile and adds, it improves the 
assimilative processes, and thereby purifies the blood, and tones up and strengthens the entire system. 

Among the ailments that noxious acids and alkaline formations in the system are likely to produce are 
Gout and Gouty Eczema. By carrying out their doctor’s instructions relative to food and drink, and taking a 
course of KUTNOW’S POWDER, sufferers may restore the tissue formations to their normal state, and so 
regulate the action of the bowels as to modify and often prevent an attack altogether. 


SAMPLES SENT GRATIS POST-PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 

FOR ONE. MONTH from the date of this Magazine, Messrs. S. KUTNOW & CO., Ld., 41, Farringdon 
Road, London, E.C., will send a sample of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER 
FREE and POST PAID to every adult applicant who names The Strand Magazine when writing and 
mentions KUTNOW’S Carlsbad POWDER. 

KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER may be obtained, in capsuled bottles, of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Price (in Great Britain), 2s. 9d. per bottle ; or post free (in the United 
Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London Office. See that the Registered Trade Mark, “ Hirschensprang ” (or 
Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile signature, “ S. KUTNOW & CO., Ld.,” are on the label and 
carton. Only these insure genuineness. Insist on “ KUTNOW’S,” and firmly refuse any substitutes, as 
they are worthless. Sole Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Ld., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
New York House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, Astor Place, New York City. 

V [ UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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TYPEWRITERS 

Every Make 

For SALE, HIRE, 
or EXCHANGE, 
at Halt 

the Usual Prices. 

MACHINES PURCHASED 
AND REPAIRED. 

MS. Typewritten from 10d, 
per 1,000 words, 

*s, 

London: 74, Chancery Lane; and 61,CheapaJde. 

ESTABLISHED ISM. 

TcJcIrvnk, “ Oloawtor*’ 1 Leaden. Ttlophone Mo. SSO, 

Bolbora. 




co 

Insist an harmp 

Whiie'i TruAN. 

T^KWH^BHr 1 ntfrftf 
itamptd on. r f\e trdii 
Iffif or# aVonr prHMinr 
Ik wore of inter i-ur i’in fat Eon f, 

UxFDLI HI 


CcnmltAtlani, DwcrlptlTedrcii 
tar. Pric e L\*U free. 

J. WHITE & CO. Ld..London 
Plara^LUi 1 Iflntt floor). 
Two duun I run llapiirket 
F*t. 50 T»r*. V rniilp AttanduL 
HOT l*« *r t JU Sturt* (Arm* + Nmft 
.Kiiuii rn i s MabaTI^L 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Estab. d iVSAv I — M fc 1784. 




hxEiill- 



PURE MALT WHISKEY. 

A* H. ALLEN, F.LG., Public Analyst, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Bonding of Spirits, remarked:— 

“Bushmills Whiskey Is entirety a Pot SMI Whiskey, and is Distilled wholly from Malt" 

PERFECT PURITY GUARANTEED. 

Orders will be executed from either of the undermentioned Offices , or from the accredited 

agents in ail parts of the world\ 

OLD LIQUEUR, 51/- per dozen, * * * (Three Stars) 45/- per dozen. 
Carriage Paid . Packages Free. Net Cash* 

THE OLD BUSHMILLS DISTILLERY CO., Ltd., A^NORFOLK STREETfsTRAND. W.C. 


——0—000—0—faHMM NfaQHil—1—8——H a l— ——— 




! 

i 


Tht ** PERFECTED" COD-LIVER OIL fa manufacture from frtfb ai *4 *eleet *4 Nutr* of U>* co 4 flab 
oijly mt Alltu Ni#uiyf'f|ddrfff lt> ftorway. By tb* apttfat procca*** tmployed all ntuatoua oxidation 
product? art avoMtd, ai }4 tbt Ptrf*cte 4 Pi Oil cai? bt frornt and 4 ift*tt 4 wb«i? otbtr CwHlvtr Oil* art rtfuaaC 

Allen & Hanburys’ 

“Perfected” Oil. 


1 H la a frut b«n to ftt ^ud) ar? OII/ # -f* 
1 la at urarly taattim a* Ce4-Hv*r Oil can fra 


*Hu almaat the dtlkacy of Sala 4 Oil 
*|io uauptouF eructation j follow. 


flm MM /imi 


THE OHL V OIL WHICH DOES NOT ** REPEAT.'" 

W* AUJ5N * HANBURVJ dwln 14 *1*1*. AS rnphstLcBlIy a* faulblc. Lhil IWr +1 PE*FEOrE&" Cfa-lh^r Dll ll NEVE * ttffftfa 

In hlfc (A ht bolltrd by nlall dultn. nnl Lfat «W Gud-lhrn on rtprbedlftd u tain* “PwfKWd" 14 i^oulw WPl*» *** 

N Ihftlr Irtfliul upiu led fault* Bud h*iin[ Ihdr 5l|lilM !■ wiilr icnui Ik lab* I, Bf1<l tfa Trad* flsHl-i 
mljnprtBcM IftlkrflB luve JimpIyb* dLupfaJBtAMl to tht pBrChurr and DKUilliEfd 1***1 pwttdln|i a*BJni4 tfa 


a—a—o—eog———i——oa—a———o— 

Digitized l L UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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NON-MERCURIAL. 

UtdranaJly admitted to ihv BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE lor 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTJUi-PLATE. etc. 

everywhere lit lL t 2*. ad.. and ii. Bd. 

SIX GOLD MEDALS. 


Smoky Chimneys Cured 

By using the world-renowned 
"ACME” REVOLVING SMOKE - CURES. 

An iiiKtnnt and permanent cure The largest 
rhIl 1 in the wurld. Over tiO^iOOi in use. 
THirpred, rurri^L' |sld, to amr town In the 
United Klnddnii on rpcel|it vf Po*tdl iitikr for 
18 *. iVint^d directktnji tent with each. Any 
person can fix it, iku,P M ailer— 

J. COCHRANE, 44., Kirfcgale, I.E1TH, K.B. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’S WOHK. 


Boys and girls can get a nickel-plated watch, also 
a chain and charm, for wiling dozen packages of 
Bluine at fivepence each, Send your full address, 
including name of County, by Eeiuju majl N and we 
will forward, the Bluine, post paid, and a large 
premium list. No money required.—BLUflYE CD., Dept* C., 
341, Gipsy Road, WestllSforwood, S*E. 


cost only one-third as much as 
two pounds of meat ; therefore, 
it is nine times as economical. 

All doctors know that it is 
more healthful. You will like it 

THE EASY FOOD 

Quaker Oats 

THE WORLD’S BREAKFAST 

A«t« NO SUBSnTLTE 


OUR PATENT JUTE SOLED SHOE. 


Kwpg your hat warm In Winter, and glvu 

Comfort, and Warmth than leather ah ha. 

Indore length of walking shoe. Priced jpoat free!. 

Quality {cokmr liftiWlli Child mu'a Lkiiiei'. Gtoti' 

A_ Plain BfcMtbP itnippinai +...... 1/S i/O 3,0 

D. Superior CanTM ih p*r flliutttltm — — a, B XR 

E. Velvet Uppen i Black)...— 3/0 4/9 

Felt Slippers ihert quality*...... 1,0 1/M 1,0 

Ditto, Leather ilts i Ladies" only J,.. — 3/fl — 

Mr. Clank, of Watuitmd. *ay»: ** Mj wife never had any footgear 
wo ramforLahk and bo tuf hdl« for house wear, and they am worth two 
or three pairs of ordinary house ihovtL n 

Sj'XOaL Omit. — To pNjvftnari of Three poirjf at Ov time at alldv a 
reduction of '2d. vtr nair. 

PATENT CANVAS SHOE GO., 95*, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 

Illustrated Catalogue. i*»t tree, id, 


"Y0LI0” 

THE : THE 

SANITARY : PERFECT 

WASHER I : CLEANSER!' 

Si XTOLIO” is a new invention containing the 
» highest sanitary and hygienic properties in a 
handy form. 

O vercomes all dirt, destroys disease germs* and 
washes everything—clothes, paint* &c, 

L athers freely* diffuses a delightful fragrance, 
and Is a reliable disinfect ant. Pleasant in 

use. 

I n the sick room it b especially invaluable, 
and used in the hath it is highly invigo¬ 
rating. 

O rder from ^-our grocer, and once you have tried 
it you will discontinue the use of inferior soaps 
in favour of 

“ VOLIO ” 

If your grocer ha* not yet received hi* iu|nii]y, f*iuL ua hi* 
name and adtlresa. entdoaing itatnp, arid are will Bend 

you a FREE SAMPLE. 

0. J. MOULTON & Co., Ltd.. MACCLESFIELD. 


Qoddard’s 

Plate Powder 
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Itunre Slack. 



OP EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 

DIRECT FROM MANUFACTORY, 

8EDDIMO, 

sPRirw mattresses, 

COTS , &c. t Ac* 

!flV I up* iff rut aw 
l!Ulpr4VQQi«llt«. 

"Q 


1 5. 

3 

3 


3 «. ALBERT STREET. & ^ „„„„ 

IlluatratAd Price Lists 
Post Pw. 

CHARLES RILEY. ALBERT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 



HOT WATER 
INSTANTLY, 

NIGHT op DAY. 

“ EWART'S ” 

^GEYSERS. 


it 


For Omt or OIL 


U 3 

5 OVER 20,000 IN USE. 


346, EUSTON ROAD, 
LOriDON. 

Itlustrnted Prict LiM Frm* 


Q©0©O ie C c:: O e Q e C e O e O ei C iei C ie: O e 

?LINES^^‘ 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 


Each thing has its own busmens ; mont things attend to something else. 

It is the particular business of Drain Tablets to cure Indigestion—they do that. 

Up to date the number of specifics that claim to do the same must be in the neighbourhood of 
l t 500; but the rank-number of Drain Tablets doesn’t happen to lie 1,501. It is 1—A 1. 

Dyspepsia and its uncomfortable family, Flatulence, Acidity, Heartburn, Pain, Weight and 
Fulness after Meals, etc., are bad lodgers. They require eviction at short notice. Grain Tablets 
will attend to this matter. 

Indigestion will make a man a misanthrope for years—Drain Tablets will make him love his 
neighbour inside a week. 

Grain Tablets did not originate in the inspired brain of some American Medicine-man or 
Eastern Fakir; they arc merely compounded from the prescription of a fully-qualified BpccUdhit of 
wide experience* This is a humiliating confession, but it has to be made. 

The talent the proprietors of quack preparations expend on thrilling fiction is, in the case of 
Grain Tablets, put into the Tablets. The method is prosaic, maybe, but it is practical. 

A spoonful of truth is often taken with a grain of salt; sometimes it is not taken at all, 
which is foolish, 

You must remember that there is a chance —possibly in your opinion a long-odds chance, out 
still a chance that, though this is an advertisement, its contents are in line with the truth ; and 
if you have the misfortune to be dyspeptic, you don’t need to be told that the merest chance 
of unloading your burden is worth more than an average risk. Orain Tablets are guaranteed 
innocuous, «o that the risk in their case figures out at I/-; that being the sum (in stamps) for 
which we will send jor a tattle, post free. Is it too big? 


THE ORAIN CO., LTD.,. 
8, CATHERINE COURT,. 
jjj LONDON, E.C. _ 
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D r. Grey's FAT REDUCING Pins. 

A sane, permanent reduction* with Improved Health* Skin, 
nod breathing guaranteed to either sex. without Irk^pi* dieting, 
ABDOMINAL OBESITY A SPECIALITY, 

WO par bOK, plain Trramwir. pwl to ntiy \ntirt of til* wprisl, 
JI jthct nlxe for cftMiH. wlfcich have tainted oth**r ttiltmeDt, CL) 

Dr. T. lit Elf. H, W*pm)ntli Strwt, j-orfland H»w, L»HW. W. 

DOLLS’ CARRIAGES, 

ROCKING-HORSES, 
AND TOYS, 



DUNKLEY’S, 

76 , HOUNDSDITCH, E.C. 


THE ORIGINAL AND COMMON-SENSE 

SCIENTIFIC 
DRESS-CUTTING 
ASSOCIATION. 

ESTAllLISHEU TWELVE YEARS At 

272, REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 

CLASSES DAILY. 

D RESSMAKING, Tailoring, and Millinery taught tho¬ 
roughly. FirM-daM Certificates granted to Pupils whrt> 

E rotic Lem. enabling them tq obtain good situations, or start in 
udnessfor themselves. Shorter courses also taught. Cutting 
and Fitting for home use* Paper or Holland Patterns to 
measurement. Evening classes for those who cannot afford tbe 
time to attend during thr day. 

For Prospectuses, or for any further injormattem, apply tc 

272, REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, W- 

HOURS, tf.aa -o 0* BAl'URDATB. *M to W. 
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FROM 

>ASTURE to 


KITCMEI^ 


The Liebig- Company control the manufacture of their Extract 
of Beef. The highest medical authorities testify to its efficacy 
in the sick room, and to its great value to the weak and 
ailing, and for economical good cookery it has no equal. 

GET THE GENUINE WITH BLUE SIGNATURE: J. v. LIEBIG. 


EBIfl COMPANY 


EXTRAC 
QEBEEE 




DiqilizedbvtiOO^ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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filMrveflovj/y Compact Camera* 


FOLDING 

POCKET 

KODAK 



Size of Picture 3j x 2} Ins. 
Films changed in daylight* 
Opens with & touch. 

KODAKS from £1 Is, fo £7 7s. 


PASTMAN Photographic flitcrials Company, Ltd., 

JuZiBrJcZ 43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 

to Cheapside, E.C. j 115*1x7 Oxford Street, W.; ami 171*173 Regent Street, W, 


Mmtlored it* m f*w MfmatOK 


PRICE 

£2 2s. 


Folds fiat like a book. 
Goes into any pocket. 
Ideal for the Cyclist. 



MARK YOUR LINEN 

WITH . 

MELANYL 

WARRANTED 

HARMLESS • INDELIBLE 
NO HEATING • • •• — 

1 OF STATIONERS & CHEMISTS 
) ALL OVER THE WORLD. ( 


V. 

Made entirely of White Absorbent W 00 L 

,^Sout halls’ 
ML ‘ Sanitary 

•Mrf i“ s " R1HII Tnwek * 

m (IMPROVED). 

m 1/-, I/O, & S/- per doz. 

9 \ FREE SAMPLE on application to 

" v. W ” the Lady Manager,! 7, BnliSL, 

1 Birmingham. 

ALSO A CHEAPER MAKE AT 6d. PER DOZEH, 

j Superior to any Halfpenny " Tamil M on the market. 

Mixed Sample Packets (three of Size 0, one each I t 2, A 4] 
j post free from the Lady Manager for 8 gUuqps* 

Sold by all Drapers, Outfitters, find Cl it mitts throughout 

rhs world. 

SYMINGTON’S 

HIGH PRESSURE. QF A Cl flllR 

^ EASILY DIGESTED. 

< 9 ^ For THICKENING 
3 K. SOUPS, ote. 

SOLD in tins and packets by all grocers. 

if tnm/M Inin n— 

BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

Utiuoiishtd im. 

Export igsntfl-C. and B, MORTON. 


THE FREE SAMPLES OF THE 

Dutch 

Star Cocoa 

ARE TREE-ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

DO NOT BUY BEFORE YOU TASTE IT. 

1^3 per lh.. ?<L per Jib,, and 3$d. per JIh, Tins. Samples 
| free. Name Magazine. 

W, P + van WYK, Manufacturer, Dutch Cocoa Works, 
LONDON, N.E. 


More fascinating 
than 

Louis ds Rougemont I 

The lovely flowers described in 

41 Ketway's Manual of Horticulture 
for 1899 tr Keitvay s Pwontea, 
Gladioli, etc. t etc. 

White frok a Fhee Copt to— 

KSIalV O * 

The Royal Horticulturist, LAN (SPORT* SOMERSET. 

US GOLD St a? r .yEll rTPALS. [Menlitru Tux 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Contents for December, 1898. 

pace Frontispiece: “I HURLED MYSELF THROUGH THE GAP.” 

603 ROUND THE FIRE. By A. Conan Doyle. VII.— The Story of the Brazilian Cat. 
Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 

616 BEFORE “ALICE”—THE BOYHOOD OF LEWIS CARROLL. By Stuart Colling wood. 
Illustrations from Drawings and Facsimiles by Lewis Carroll. 

628 SECOND CLASS. By G. M. Robins. Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 

642 ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. LXI.—MR. JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 

By J. P. Blair. Illustrations from Photographs. 

657 THE MADNESS OF MR. LISTER. By W. W. Jacobs. Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 

664 A CITY OF SALT. By James Walter Smith. Illustrations from Photographs. 

674 PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF THEIR LIVES. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Lord Armstrong. 

678 AN HONOURABLE RETREAT. By Victor L. Whitechurch. 

Illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson. 

682 CARMEN SYLVA’S DOLL-SHOW. By A. B. Henn. Illustrations from Photographs. 

688 MISS CAYLEY’S ADVENTURES. By Grant Allen. X.— The Adventure of the 

Cross-Eyed Q.C. Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.B.A. 

699 DIVING ELKS. By Emory James. Illustrations from Photographs. 

703 THE LARRIKIN OF DIAMOND CREEK. By E. W. Hornung. 

Illustrations by Warwick Goble. 

710 ANIMAL ACTUALITIES. VI.— The Faithful Cochin. VII.— The Discomfited Pug. 
Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. 

715 THE LOOTING OF THE CONVOY. By Walter Wood. Illustrations by Max Cowper. 

721 A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By Alfred Whitman. Illustrations from Old Prints. 

729 THE HOUR-GLASS. By Robert Barr. Illustrations fry W. B. Wollen, R.I. 

738 UNDERGROUND PASSAGES AND TRAP-DOORS. By Grant Allen. 

Illustrations by Fred. Enock. 

748 IN THE VALLEY OF PITY. By Annie E. Holdsworth. Illustrations by Paul Hardy. 

758 OLD JOPPER’S VOTE; OR, HOW GEORGE PEDAL, M.P., OBTAINED HIS MAJORITY. 
By Neil Wynn Williams. Illustrations by A. S. Hartrick. 

765 SOME FAMOUS HANDS. By Maud Churton. Illustrations from Photographs. 

775 WHERE THE AIR QUIVERED. By L. T. Meade and Robert Eustace. 

Illustrations by H. Piffard. 

787 THE CAPTIVE PRINCESS. A Story for Children. By John C. Winder. 

Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 

794 CURIOSITIES. Illustrations from Photographs and Facsimiles. 


MSS, and Drawings must be submitted at the owners risk, and the Editor will not guarantee their safety , though when stamps 
are inclosed he will endeavour to return them . MSS. should be typewritten. 


The Strand Magazine, including Double Numbers , will be forwarded direct from the Offices of George Newnes y Ltd ., to any 
part <f the worlds post free , for one year , on receipt of iar. Cases for binding any volume of The Strand Magazine may 
be obtained to order from Booksellers for is., or post free for is. 3 d. f direct from the Office. 


TO PRESERVE YOUR HAIR, 



prevent it falling off or turning grey, eradicate scurf and prevent baldness, you should use 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

which does not rely upon bogus and paid-for testimonials, but has stood on its own merits for more 
than one hundred years as the best restorer and beautifier of the hair. It strengthens, nourishes, 
and enriches the hair more effectually than any other preparation, and is especially recommended 
for children’s hair, as it forms the basis of a luxuriant ana silky growth. If your hair is grey or 
fair you should use 

GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, 

which has the same nourishing properties as the red, and does not stain or darken the hair or linen, 
and refined and purified by a special process, it has not the greasv effect of most oils. Sizes, 
8/6,7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores and Chemists and A Kojrlaikl arid Sons, Hatton Garden. 

' ' lV H UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Invalids 

want easily assimilated nourishment, 
which is essential to retrieve their 
health and strength, and such nourish¬ 
ment should be in a specially accept¬ 
able form. The appetite is naturally 
capricious, and the digestion feeble, 
but Bovril is always relished and 
retained when other foods are rejected. 
Bovril soothes and satisfies, and leads 
the way to speedy convalescence and 
rapid recovery. Bovril makes the 
weak strong and the strong stronger* 







An Instructive and fascinating Puzzle Map of Europe 
wilt Ik forwarded to ail applicants who send name 
and address and two penny stamps to 
PUZZLE DEPT., MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAtt, S.E. 




UJU3 
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XiRimiN Wards 
♦♦♦boots 


Wiolodir fadon. _Si jKJifi itjpnfrcd 

Cents Kid Lace Boot ' 

Horse Skin Golosh 

UNU "W(y _ 

Write for fliustmteaTrUefUt 
ACWtSX Grippin Warps 

Doot Factors . LEICESTER, 




ft* 


c , . 





BUTTER-SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 






Lancet 


A 



12.30 and Washing: Done! 


the SUNLIGHT WAY 
and easy. Mcre T s the 


Dip the pieces one toy one in luke¬ 
warm water, draw out on the washboard 
ari l rub SUNLIGHT SOAP on lightly, 
taking thre 10 M*ap each piece all over. 
Roll each piece in a ti^hl mil and leave 
it to soak ft»r about thirty minutes while 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


doe* its work. After soaking; [hr thirty 
minutes or so, rub out lightly cm tin; 
washhiMrd and the DIRT WILL 
ACTUALLY DROP OUT, then rin*c in 
clear Luke-warm water, taking care to 
gel the suds away. 



FOR 
MAKING DELICIOUS 
BREAD, CAKES, 
PUDHNGSAFASrR' 


GOLD MEDALS 

BAKING 

POWDER 



mY>N 


Exquisite Models, Perfect Fit. 
' Gu&j-anieed Wear. 

DIAGONAL 
SEAM 

Will riot split I Nor tear fn 
In the Seams 1 the Fabric, 

ftlatk, nod nil ttn? 

imil Shndlls fn 
mid Coutil: 4 11, 
imLr and. upward* 

THREE GOLD MEDALS* 

“This bert make vt Corwto ie tin.- 
IP k fL"— 


;ON. 

See that the Registered Trade Mark, 

" Y & H Diagonal Seam," 

Is imprinted on every conet and box, 
No others are genuine. 

idiefc' Outfitter.! 
Kingdom and 


Colonies 
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I Illustrated Art Supplement 

| And CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS OF ART, ' 


ARRANGED TO BE 


Presented to the Subscribers of the 

“STRAND MAGAZINE,” 

As a Souvenir of the New Departure in the Art World, Organised 
and Founded solely by the NATIONAL ART SOCIETY, 

■o, Lancaster Place, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

0 WING to -the recent abuse of the Coupon System of advertising, it is the intention of the 
National Art Society in future to rely solely upon their Illustrated Catalogue to 
recommend their works to the notice of the public, and also upon Order forms, which 
shall expressly state the title of the Newspaper or Magazine from which such Order Form 
was obtained. 


Up to the present time, and since 1876, the National Art Society has published no less 
than sixty-seven Standard Works of Art as per Illustrated Catalogue, which will be forwarded 
post free for 2 stamps, the actual cost of postage, and of these thirty-six (illustrations of which 
appear on pages LXI., lxil, lxiii., and lxiv.) have been produced in such a cheap form 
that they may practically be termed Christmas or New Year’s Gifts to ever^ Subscriber 
to the “ Strand Magazine ” who may send the few pence at which they are published, 
viz., as follows :— 


Oiie Single Engraving 
Any Three Engravings ... 
Any Six Engravings 
Any Twelve Engravings ... 


28 . 6d. 
53. od. 
10s. od. 
17s. 6d. 


Including packing case , copyright charges , use of steel plates (the sole property of /hf National Art 
Society ), carriage and expenses . (Colonial and Foreign , 2/- extra .) 


If they are specially printed by ham. direct from the Plate, and upon Plcfte paper, the 
charges will be double. Many of these specially printed Engravings have been published at 
from one to three guineas each copy, and, in some instances, they have been sold by public 
auction at considerably more than the published prices. 


1 


t 


t 


We are aware of the difficulty in selecting subjects suitable for the homes of our Subscribers 
by mere description of the works, consequently we give herewith on pages I.xt. to lxiv. small 
photographic blocks of each subject with title, size, and artist, so it will l>e easy (at -any time you 
may require to add to the' decoration of your home) to make a selection, and enclose the 
“ Strand Magazine ” Order Form found on the next page, and forward it with the small 
remittance to the National Art Society, 10, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 



Digitized by UOOQ 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The prints have been engraved by the following eminent engravers: George Zobell, 
A. C. Alias, J. J. Chant, and W. II. Simmons, after the works of Sir E. Landseer, R.A. ; 
Thomas Faed, R.A. ; S. J. Carter; T. Dyck mans ; W. C. T. Dobson, R:A. ; and Edwin 
Douglas. The general distribution of the beautiful prints recently given away has created 
the greatest satisfaction, and thousands of letters of thanks have l>een received from all parts 
of the world from many who have long desired such high-class art for the adornment of their 
homes at so nominal a figure. 

If the instructions above are faithfully carried out, and the “ Strand Magazine” Order Form 
sent (with name and address carefully written), the National Art Society (under Royal and 
distinguished patronage), of io, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C., undertake to forward 
the prints, carriage paid, to all parts of the world (Foreign and Colonial, 2s. extra) in a stout 
case, and they will arrive in good condition for framing. 


ft- 



We have not lost sight of the importance of the Framing Question, and we 
have made arrangements with several wholesale firms of Frame Makers to 
supply our Clients with Frames at prices varying from 5/6 to 9/6 each. A 
beautiful Frame in i}in. solid oak, with jin. gold slip, glass, and back, can be had 
for 5/6, or 16/6 the set of three, with 3/- for large packing-case (1/6 returnable). 

Illustrated Samples of the Mouldings will be sent on application, and 
those who wish to have their Engravings Framed will please notify the 
same on the Order Form below. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

Cut out the Order Form found below—write your name and address distinctly, and give j 

the numliers and titles of the subject or subjects you require—also state whether they are to l»e 
framed or not; whether you require ordinary prints, or those specially printed direct from 
the plates by hand, and amount remitted. 1 


“STRAND MAGAZINE” ORDER FORM. 


Please forward me the following subjects : - 
Nos: ..:. '.7 .. 


Name 

Address 



6 o 


Si 


£g| 

q 

i"J 
.§"2 r/) 
«§7 


Amount remitted . 

Date . t . 

If , to be Framed ( Yes , or No). 




Ji c w 
~ O o 

2 ! 

• 1-3 

11 


N.B.—As this Illustrated Art Supplement will not again be printed, please put it 
aside in case you want to refer to it in the future. 


Early Application, however, is advisable, as you will then secure better impressions of the 
specially printed engravings. The cheaper prints will always remain the same, and in some 
subjects', notaoly Nos. i, 6, n, 12, n 14, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26, and 28, they are as good, 
i r not better than the tetter class. 


0 

- - 

-—- —i.-h'pf — 1 ■ fWvUrt 1 -— 
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No. 2 . 


41 THE SHEPHERD OF 
JERUSALEM.” 

After P. R. Morris, A.R.A. 
Size ; 35 M 1 . by sain. 



No. 7. 

-LA Vi ERG E AU ROSAIRE/' 

After Ml'KtLLft. 

Sire' 35111, by aain. 




No I. -MADONNA DEI AN5IDBL" 

After RAPdAHT.. SMe : 35111* by a am. 



No. 9 , "THE HOLY FAMILY/’ 
After Morillo* Ske : 35m, by »4iri* 



No. 6. 

-THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN, * 

After Las’DSEER. 3 Ue: 35111. by a^n. 



No. 3. 

“THE GOOD SHEPHERD/' 

After W. C. T. Dobson, R + A, 
Size ; 35111. by 22m. 



No. a. 


“THE GOOD SHEPHERD/’ 

After MURILLO* 

Sire ; 35111, by aain 



No. 4. “THE SANCTUARY/ 


After La^psEek, Sfte: anm, by 37 jin- 



Nor 6 - “ THE CHALLENGE/- 


After Lan dseer, ifj q j |-| | ffQ | Si*e : 30b. by jrfin- 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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No. 13 - “PEACE.'* 

After LANPStfcfc. Size: earn. Try ^oin. 




. NO, 14 

After Landseer. 


1 WAR." 

Size: 35 in. by join. 



No, iU 11 LOW LIFE*'* 
After Landseer. 

Size: 351 a* by aain. 



No. 15. 

14 THE WILD CATTLE OF 
C HILLINGH AM / 1 

After LamunJ-^iu 5 ke : 301a, by sain. 





No 18. "A PIPER AND A PAIR OF 
NUTCRACKERS/’ 

After Landseer. Sue : 30111 , by aaiiu 


No 10, r“ HIGH LIFE/' 
After Landseer. 

Size: 3510 , hy sain. 


No* 16. -RED DEER AT 
CHILLING HAM/' 

After Landseer. Size: join, by 


No, 12. 

44 DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE/ 1 
After Landseer. Size : 35m. by aain* 


No. 17. "HOME, SWEET HOME/’ 
After Landseer. Sire : *410, by vjayi, Q c 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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No. 26. 

‘■THE GILLIE." 
After Ansdell, TLA. 
Size ; jqin. by 22m. 


No. 26, No. 23, 

'THE GAMEKEEPER. 1 * “ EVENING LIGHT.** 

After An shell, R.A, After tfJTtlttr Charles Fox, R.B,A, 

skc: 3 nm. by ^UNIVERSITY OF MlittICWN hy a + i,L 


No, 24. 

“THE BAGGED FOX-'* 

After Edwin Douglas. 
Size : 341 * 1 . by a^in. 


No- 30. 

M MID DAY ON COVERT SIDE. 1 ' 
Photogravure after A KTttUfi WaKdeli.. 
Size : join, by sain. 


No. 20. 

“THE PLOUGH," 
After W # C T. Dobson, R.A 
Size: 301 ^. by rein. 


No, 27 , 

“WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
THERE'S A WAY/ 3 
Photogravure aftsr Las LETT J. Pott. 
Size : 3510. by 34m. 


No. 33. 

-THE ROSARY/* 

After Luke Fildes, R*A, 
Sue: join. by rein. 


SEDIA/' 

r After Raiiiael. Sire: join, by sain- 
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no. 21 . 

“THE BLIND BEGGAR.”, 
After OvcKHAN'S, Sire! 32m. by 24111. 



41 HIS ONLY PAIR .* 1 

Thomas Faed, R,A+ Si«; by 3410, 



NO. 3a 

■‘NAPOLEON’S FIRST LOVE 
Photogravure after Laslett J+ Pott, 
Size l join* by aaip. 



NO. 35, 11 THE HOLY WOMEN.*’ 


After Leonardo da Vikci. 
Size: join, by aavn. 



After S. J. Cawtej*. 
Size : join, by sain. 



No 20. " COMING FROM THE HORSE FAIR.” 
After Rosa Honheujc. Size: 25111+ by 41 in. 



No. 31- “JESSICA. 1 ' 
After Ylend King. 
Size ; i^in. by »in. 



No 22 11 BOTH PUZZLED 11 No. 32. “EILEEN* 1 

Aiiw Ekbkine Nicoi-t A.R. A * Tl l E. MAWSiiALL. 

sue; j+’ n ‘ w UNIVERSITY OF ^ 
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The weather at Xmas 

being often severe, 
surely there could 
be no better 
present than 
a mild 
Cigar. 



/ 


The 

‘Psyche’ Brand 
of Borneo Cigars 
have all the charm 
which connoisseurs 
have learned to associate with 
the best Borneo leaf. They are 
of delightful flavour, thoroughly 
well made, and undoubtedly the best 
substitutes extant for Havanas, which in 
good oonditlon are now practically unobtainable. 


PRICES |m boxes of BO) : Total cost to buyers, 20/- per 100. SAMPLES: 6 for P.O, 
1/O f Post Free, or 18 Cigars of various brands for P.O. 3/6, 6/-, or 10/-. 

TERMS : Net Cash with order. NOTE t Illustrated Price List, Post Free. 


MARTIN BROS., Cigar Specialists, 5, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

{and HAVANA and OUBRNSEY). 



Richly Chased 
SoJ w Silver 
_ Hair Brush. 
Medium size ... 10 9 
large Size ... 21 h 
Silver mounted Comb io 
match, 7/0* 


OETZMANN & GO., 

62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, and 79, 

HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 

\Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road,) 

61. GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN. 75, UNION ST., RYDE. 
202, RUE ROYALE, & 12, RLE DE LA POM PE, BRUSSELS- 

USEFUL AND DECORATIVE NOVELTIES 
SUITABLE F0R~ PRESENTS. 

SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 



Very Hand^me Massive 
Solid Silver Cabinet Photo* 
Frame, mourned on velvet 
back, 2T/6. 

Do. Do. T ‘simpler design, 

ii/e, si/*' 


Solid Silver Handle Button Hook, 
61itL long, 1/9. 



Solid Silver I land It Bread Knife^ wheat-ear 
design, fitted with best steel blade, 1 / 11 . 




Sterling Silver Salt Spoon, Albany 
or Old English pattern, 1/10 each. 



lutf.SiK 

Saits and Spoons, Gilt inside, iu 
handsome lined case, com¬ 
plete, 23 6 - Set of two do., 

in ea*e, li/tOi Sail Cellar and 
Spoon, without case, 4/0 eath. 


11 eavy 

Solid Silver 
Apostle ■ 
Tea Spoons, 

■ 32- 

per dozen. 

Sugar Tonga 
to match, . 

4 /e."< 

per pair* 


Elegant real 41 Dog Toby" Douftoii Ware 
Sterling Silver - mounted Tea Pot, Sugar 
Basin, and Cream Ewer,. in lour sizes. 
Capacity of Tea Pot— 

J pint ... 8.-11 the of 3 pieces. 

I 1t ... 10/6 M Tl 

i| „ 13/11 

17/6 

Hot Water 
above; 


, »7/e v„ „ . %»M fcA fchly 1 

'aler Jugs and Cofije Pots to match Llu^cdi'i^hiitj'Sall G 



ly Pierced and 
Cellars, with 
SpoOO*, in 

17 ( 8 . 
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FLORILINE 

FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH. 

Is the BEST LIQUID DSNTIFRICE In the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 

Render* the Teeth Pearly White. 


Is partly composed of Honey and Extracts from 
Sweet Herbs ana Plants* 

la Perfaotljr HARMLESS and DELICIOUS la the TASTE* 

Of aU Chemitts aiuf Perfumer* throughout the Wo**hi. 

£s. 6d. /er Bottle. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 

Prevents the Hair from falling nfL 
Restores Grey or White Hair to 
its Original Colour. 

Being; delicately perfumed, it 
leaves no unpleasant odour* 

Is not a dye, and therefore does 
not stain the skin, or even 
white Linen* 

Should he in every house where a 
Hair Renewer is needed. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER 
In Glass Jars. Price Is. 


Of afl Chemist* & Hairdressers, 
Price 3s, 6<b 



■ 'l,‘Wl. *i- l l,J*0h Vh.t 1 Hi'lyt s p| |. - *iV'kWli 1 W % VVVV*V %%% * %% 

GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. > 

CAN’T CAN’T CAN BE 
i e . v DRY CARRIED IN > 

LtAK. up. ANY POSITION. 


CAWS ’SAFETY" FOUNTAIN PEN 


VIEW ov rw jicjj.PT m ult 


rwp-rimtpf inrit tree 



Tirw or rza closed. 


«. IlftR Vf IliP Ul^.rjulFi 

€ One twist of the wrltt apm it Jor fill in* ; another twitt. and the rotd nib comet up. out of the ink chamber ntdj to write whe n tnu cbwdk 1 
r When cjdMd 6a-fh* pocket CAW’S SAFETY FOUNTAIN PEN an be carried in any position with perfect SAFETY* 

f APPLY XQ tOVR STATtQtfKR OR THU MAKERS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

£ CAW'S PEW :* INK CO., 24. Phllpot Lane, Tnxghnrthl SL, LONDON, 



ml( 





















MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING 
BAKERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


say?: 

eaten by all who are in any way affected by digestive ailments. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 

And 114 , IBS, A 17 B, RECKHT ST., LONDSH, V. 

[Awarded Grand Diploma of Hanaur, Edinburgh* 1800; 

Two Price Medela, Paria, IftJ&J, 

Collar** Linin' tfoM from 3/fl dm. 

m flwrs 1 4-faltl I/ll per dm. 
Gulf ft for I Allies or Gantlemen from 
B/ll per linjion. 

I Writ* for 

I of 

I Damtuta, tf/ + 


Linen 


SAMPLES 
I POST PILES. 


Collars, 


Cuffs, & Shirts. 

■atetiloe Shirt*. I’ine quality Ixmg Cloth, with 4 fold 
Pun LSeirti F rente, 85/a per fr-idoL IU> runwurfl 9/- ritnV 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUIENs 
To prevent delay* aff Letter-Orders and Inquiries 
for Samples should he sent dfrett to 


Kkqvah 


Scud tit juur gracur'a name 
and addrecc, mention this 
mp itflaiiQ we will forward, 
Free and peat pud. a trial 
packet value 2*d. Writ* at 
once, a potl cam will do. 


TRIAL 


WIRE CYCLE SADDj 


(WOODS' PATENT.) 

AN IDEAL SADDLE FOR 
LADX OR GENTLEMAN. 

NO MORE CHAFING, 


SADDLE SORENESS 
ENTIRELY 
PREVENTED. 


fitted with Leather Com. 


ONE MONTH’S TRIAL 
ALLOWED. 


WOODS' PATENT GALVANIZED 

STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS 

Carriage Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount a lit 

Guarantee 3 l -f EXHIBITED 

FOR Fivu. Years, MI _ r ^ _ _. 

Carrying ONE TON 

AT 

Liverpool, 

Manchester, 

and other 


Frilled Butter Muslin 

White, Cream, Ecru. and 1U Art Shade* CURTAINS, frilled two 
■iilri and bottom, Jlyila limn, Min. wide, Q/ft per itair: 3] yd*. 7/8 per 
pair. Jfaif of*? be And hv tks. vard, wvU, /rilled iuili rirfej, Hid. 
lord. Hairnle Hook nf Plain ami Fancy Mind ilia Cant on approval, 
ROLLER BLINDS, edged with lee* nr fringe, 4/fl. tUiiuplt Book 
of M&fcmU cm approval. CARPETS* topeifriu, CretoniM, 
Veiiifitf, A ri Mika, A rt Liruns, PlutheUct, A n Serge ■ dc. Patterns lent 
on approval Table Covers* Cushion Square*, Mantle Bonier* picture 
JJook of u ICF Cpiriilfn*, /Wfar ISHmim. llr.npy Curtain* Carpels, Hugr, 
Mat*. Martin#, Kelts, itair /'Hiiir, llianirt*. c te. k poll fr**. 

H. CO^Kl flE A CO*. SSa Dftpt? NOTTINGHAM, 


Mtt IB 


*!Tp JIEAT> NOISES riuitd bt txim 

WILSON'S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS. 

A new scientific Invention, entirely different In 
construction from bl) ether devices. Aieiit the dnf 
when all other deirkec fail, and where medical ikill 
hai given no relief. They an cafe, comfortable, 
and invicibl* j hare no win or tiring attachment 
Writs/or FamphUL Jtonitm this Mapntim* 

”AH-DRUM CO M 

Rirnd. fforrbrnuH 
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Exhibitions. 

Catalogues ami Prices free on 
Application to the 

LONGFORD WIRE GO., LD., Warrington. 

London Office i 61, St Mary Axe, 

Liverpool Show Room*: 15©, Duke Street 
Plea.ee mention Lhli Hagaxine, 


COAL FREE! 
COAL GRATIS 1 

For half the winter. Send width of back of grate 
or fttove, and P.O. for B/*, and we will send you, 
carriage paid, our Patent AUTOMISCR, which Mill 

SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL, 
DOUBLE THE HEAT, 

PREVENT SMOKE AND DUST, 
SAVE LABOUR, 

LAST A LIFETIME. 

Send for "FACTS," Frte. ACtNTS WANTED. 

The AUTOMATIC FUEL ECONOMISER Co., 

_ i,io. Queen Victoria Strwt, B.C- _ 
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6d. and is, Sample* of Bread and Biscuits will be 
sent on receipt of Stamps by The Hovjs-Bkead 
Flour Co., Ltd., Millers, Macclesfield. 

If the HoviS supplied is not satisfactory, please 
send tis sample. We will pay all expenses and 
arrange for the Bread to he better baked In future, 


“ Ffree. from adulterants : of 
very pleasaiitflavour.”— 

British Medical Journal, 


VOU KNOW? 


GIVES’ , 
Permanent 
Stiffness, 
Brilliancy, 

and rJ *. 

Beau ty 

to all 

STARCHED 
ARTICLES, 


Imparts 
Enamel- 
Like. 
GLOSS 

to 

MUSLINS. 
LACE and 
LINENS, . 
Equal to New, 


MAKES 
Stoning a pleasure* 


Staid In Forketa 1>) Groffr*. Oilman, and at Mona mrjwian; 1 - 


JSe Special 
Appointment 


flftafccrs to 
Ibcr /OSaiestc. 


The Patent Borax Co., Ld., JSSESSHSl 


PROTECTION FROM CHILL. 


Clothing. 


The JAEGER Name & Trade Marfc guarantee Pure Week 
HEALTH CULTURE 
and illustrated Price List sent free. 

126, Regent Street, W., 

30, Sloane Street, S.W., 
456, Strand, Charing Cross, W.C., 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C., 

Pure Wool Tailors—42, Conduit 
Street, W, 


THE dAEGER GOODS ARE 
SOLD IN MOST TOWNS. 


Address sent from Head Office: 

95, Milton Street, LONDON, E.C. 


frames the form and 
forms the frame. 
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GOOD & UNSHRINKABLE 

8An.ltz.ry, Wgflitn, viA Cotton / 

UNDERCLOTHING /A 

y&wK For Ladies, Gentlemen, and * 
gOTfML Children lor oil Climate*, 

■§f££\ IMPROVED KNITTED 
\^rV\ CORSETS, 

Ni^EiCITTID Gtusi 

v m \p f ClATBUfaCo.* md 

Y Jlfl.Wuiriojd K4.M 

BAPt®, AJ n 6 ttinghj-- 


Serge Koiekoro. B/g* 


ShErta from lAl. 

The *' HolWm” Ball, Gtf- 
IV M Kefenm ” Brill, ]fy& 

K [r iukcrs from 1/4. 

Shin trintnlK from &)& 
Leather iCA r L'ejw^ 1.1D; 
Cape, 2, 8. 

Foothill GouIm from Ilf- set. 
Boundary Sticks, ij if- do®-, 
including Flag®, 
Football I’lapi (*ny calourj, 
4/6 per doc. 


G /11 ILLUSTRATION. 

SPECIAL CHEAP LINE, 6/11 

\ Chrome Waterproof Leather, 

\ m t Aft and 9/11, 

\ _ The ** Referee * Hu &sefc Calf, m 1. 

(W ith or Without Ankle ProttfuGjraJ. 
The “ Forwa rda." uitf* I ight* 

■- Chrome Leather, a/li, 

Block Calf, iii, 

\ Pottage. (kL 

J m Sand particular of size when 
- ■ - order inf bj post 


ORDERS OVER 10/- 
CARRIAGE PAID, 

unless otherwise ttoisd 


GAM ACE, Ltd., 126 to 129 , H 0 LB 0 RV, E.C. 


PLUHITREE’S 
POTTED 
MEATS 

RECOMMENDED BV THE FACULTY. 

EXCELLENT QUALITY. DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. ALWAYS THE SAME. 

Can be had Irani most Grwrent, or *<m4 Vld. for Sample Jar 
and name of Local Agent in your district to— 

PLUMTREE. B ht'ukkt y SOUTH PORT. 


OUR 
SPECIALTY :— 

I KMHTEPCAPES. 


Writ* 


Lilt , 
P»tt*mi Free ' 


GLACIER 

Window Decoration. 

PERMANENT SUBSTITUTE ^ STAINED GLASS. 


■‘CAW, STtTlNBOH, * ORE, LIMITED, 
♦ Cannon fftreet. E.C.. and Bolfait, 


Royal National Life-Boat Instititlan 

incorporated by royal charter.—supported solely by voluntary contributions, 

patron—Der Abort Gracious ynajertg tbc Queen* 


?r n T n ^ National Lile-Boal Institution earneslly appeal to the British 

JUibiic tor f unds to enable ihem to maintain ihdr 295 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their 
Urews in the most perfect slate of efficiency. Thi* can only l>e effected by a large and 
permanent annual income. The Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Dividends are quite inadequate 
or the purpose. The Committee are confident that in their endeavour to provide the brave Life- 
iMatmen, who nobly hazard their lives in order that ihey may save others, with the best possible 
means lor carrying on their great work, they w ill meet with the entire approval of the people of this 
the greatest maritime country in the world, and that their appeal w ill not be made in vain, so that 
the scope and efficiency of our great life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so 
proud* may not have to be curtmied. 

\ 

t A 

hu ?!? r th ® saying of 534 live? by the Life-Soatl in 1807, and of Wlivet 

Institution™?t!l5 P ™ 0at *J lur:,n Sii? S u me *5* total number of lives, for the laving of which the 

-n1897 b^mg 059. Total of live* saved, for which reward* have been 
granted. Tram the Establishment of the Institution in 1854 to 3Tst December, 1807, 441,474. 

niiiAll nW pL So Sf?i2! U ffXi 1 **2f Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, Charles 
lnatlwinn^ili.?* th ■"* tltutl 5 n « "4i John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; by the Bankers of the 
■ndby.H * 9 ’ *' by th * 0th « f Banker3 in fh « United Kingdom; 


Che a 

. and 


gSB”) FOOTBALL OUTFITS 
GAMAGE’S of HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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Nurse flarrod, 

' , 1 

IvyHOLME, Maple Road* Surbiton, writes on Seplemoer 14th, 1898 

t( Enclosed is the photo. df Mildrjd Victoria Sargant, taken at the 
age of ten months* As a nurse I am very proud of her* I have 
brought her up entirely on your ‘Frame Food J Diet from the age 
of three months* and now at the age of fifteen months she has 
twelve teeth, runs well, and has had no illness whatever 1 indeed, she 
is a bonny girl, and I am repeatedly asked what I feed her on," 

AH testimonials published by the Frame Food Co - are absolutely unsolicited and gratuitously given.) 




PRESCRIBED AND RICHLY RECOMMENDED 
BY DOCTORS. 


INFANTS, INVALIDS, & EVERYBODY. 

Most lffutifltiou£i. Very X>ig > estlt>le- 

"FRAME FOOD" DIET supplies the ORGANIC PHOSPHATES, ALBUMINOIDS, and other constituents 
necessary for the fu]I development of the bone*and muscles of young INFANTS and growing CHILDREN ; it builds up the 
strength of the INVALID wasted by disease. To expectant and nursing mothers it is invaluable, as it help to replace the 
loss in the maternal system, and adds largely to the value of the milk as a food \ and as “ FRAME. FOOD - DIET is com¬ 
posed of all the constituents forming a perfect food, it should be taken by all who seek to preserve their health, 

Sold Everywhere in Tine, lib. si la., 41b*. at 3s 9d. 


Xlb, Sample 44 FRAME FOOD ** DIET, or Sample Sox. Jar 4 * FRAME FOOD " JELLY p sent FREE on receipt 
of 3d. to pay postage; both Samples tent ior 44, for postage. (Mention thla Magazine.) 

* FRftME FOOD CO,, Ltd*, Lombard Road* Battersea* London^ 5.W. 


Established 1S4JL incorporated 1886* 

WRITE FOR CYCLE LIST. 



SALTLEY 

CYCLES 

A CYCLE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Their Motto: “HONEST VALUE,” 

A J stilted by Agent* and Riders, " Best Value 
In the Market." 


THOMAS SMITH * SONS, of Saltley, Ltd., 
BIRMINGHAM. 

{KINDLY ADDNflaa III FULL.] 


ilized by kjOi 


NOT a Patent Medicine. 

Free Sample 

OF VITjE-ORE, 

Sufficient for 16 doses, 

Together with a V-O pamphlet giving full 
particulars and ANALYSIS of this PURE 
NATURAL PRODUCT, the most marvellous 
DISEASE DESTROYER ever discovered, 
will be 

SENT POST FREE 

to any reader of this Magazine, on receipt of 
post-card, addressed as below' 


VITTORE CO., LTD*, 

39 N, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 

LONDON, E.C. 

These Free Samples will be sent 
to all applicants who mention this 
Magazine, during a month from 
date of issue. 

F-0 h rrtfrf h MU ?,t zt Z;9 & 4/6 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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*iJcx^»Kj ta anaocxx]a Hiaa 


for Mo Blood It Mo Ufe. n -0£UT. »il„ 23. j 

Clarke’s 
Blood 
Mixture 

THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER! 

Ia warrantee! to dganae the Blood from all im-Si 
Pj™i< from whatever caufle arising. In casesfr 


are marvel 1 our , Tho ma wdt of TtitimoniaU .! 
ild by all Chemiata, price 2a, &d* per bottle, s 



THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 

RHEUMATISM, LUMBMio, 
BRONCHITIS, SKUXR'iZ 


SMEDLE Y'L 

^ Chilli^ 

PASTE 


mi. 1/9. 

19, q f all Cjknwii 


s, 


Qlv«t Instent Relief. 
Docfl net Blister. 


Lascelles’ Pills 


Bottles, tn\ and IV, of all Chemist*. 


A 

Good 
SHOT! 

X 0 f t 

r , is^.-^ftREDt i J v 




all s, U/, / 

~JjS5M0KCRSr//./. 

“ ^ ' ; s/t _ 

7 " - 


JJFIRED, 
TO Htr j 

ALL 


■ "vit 

■ r -=r 


I_. 

WTClark>& Son 




CLARKE’S “ CARLTON ” TOBACCO 

is a sweet and fragrant Virginian Tobacco 
— generously mild. Ask for it at all 
Tobacconists, Stores, etc., in ioi. foil 
Packets and ™., 402 ,, and H 07 * Tins. If 
any difficulty h experienced in obtaining, 
please write to Win, Clarke <5-* Son, Liverpool 



MOIR’S 


A NEW 
SPECIALITY. 


GRANULATED 


SOUPS 

la Handaome Decorated Tins, to make a plat sad a half of Rich Soup4 
MULLIGATAWNY KIDNEY JULIENNE VEGETABLE GREEN PEA 

TAPIOCA HOUSEHOLD TOMATO VERMICELLI GRAVY 

OF ALL GROCERS 4 STORES. JOHN M01R 4 SON, LTD.* LON UniIK, ABERDEEN, & SEVILLE* 

^OOW»OOOOOOOOOOSOOOO«OOlMH>00<H^ah|Hi(ll 
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Millais’ Great Xmas Heart I 

" Millais himself was occasionally Induced 
to repeat the following anecdote, which ts 
said by a personal friend to be new: I found 
myself (said the late P.R.AG seated one 
evening at a rather grand dinner, next to a 
very pretty, gushing girl, to whom 1 had not 
been Intrcduced. She fired Into conversation 
directly she had finished her soup, and as It 
was May began It with Lhe Inevitable question* 
‘I suppose you've been to the Academy ? * I 
replied that I had, ‘And did you notice the 
Millais' ? Didn't you think they were awful 
daubs ? I can't Imagine how such things ever 
get hung—1 ’ She was going on gaily in the 
same strain, while 1 sat silent, when suddenly 
the amused smiles of those around her and 
the significant hush brought her to a sudden 
stop . She coloured rather painfully, and 
whispered to me in a frightened voice, ‘For 
Heaven's sake what have 1 done? Have l 
said anything dreadful? Do tell me/ ‘Not 
now/ 1 replied- ‘Eat your dinner in peace, 
and I'll tell you by-and-by/ She did so, rather 
miserably, vainly trying to extract from me 
at intervals what the matter was, and when 
the dessert came I filled up her glass with 
champagne, and told her to gulp It down 
very quickly when 1 counted three- She 
obeyed without protest, and I took the opportunity when she couldn't speak. I grasped her hand and 
said , '/ am Millais, let's be friends."* 

Never to blend our Pleasure or our Pride, with 
Sorrow of the Meanest Thing that fte/t.—WouPs worth. 

And such is Human Life—So Gliding On; It Glimmers like a Meteor, and is Gone \ 

WHAT HIGHER AIM CAH MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 

IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME ANI) ABROAD.—“ Did the world stand still or 
^ ditf the generaiiun lhai is tu be benefit very fully by the experience gathered by their predecessors, 
but little necessity would exist far dwelling upon the special recommendations of EWCFS world-famed 

4 FRUIT SALT, ft Is not too much to say that its merits have been published* tested , 
and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to - day 
presents one of the most signal Illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in 
OUT trading records „ In view of the constant and sturdy influx of new buyers into all the markets 
of the world, it is impossible to rest on laurels, however arduously won or freshly gathered; and for this 
reason f have pleasure in again, though briefly, directing the attention off coders of this Magazine lo the 
genuine qualities possessed by ENG’S 4 FRUIT SALT/ Residents in fever*haunted regions 
to be found in some of our colonial possessions, travellers at home and abroad, 
dwellers In the tropics t the bon vfvant no loss than the man to whom i]ie reponuncpdation, 

1 Eat and be merry/ is a sarcasm and a gibe—one and all q&ay, with advantage tq themselves, be 
reminded of a remedy that meets their special requirements with a success approaching the tDineukm 11 

—European Mail\ 

ONLY TRUTH CAN Cl YE TRUE REPUTATION- ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS^SlERUNG HONESTY OF PURPOSE ’ WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM! 

Tlic effect of ENG'S * FRUIT SALT f on any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH Condition Is SIMPLY 
MARVELLOUS, ll Is, lo tact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 

CAUTION.—Set Capsule marked ENO S 1 FRUIT SALT,' Without it ?#u have a twHUcu imitation, 

PREPARED ORLY BY J. C. ENO, LTD.,' FRUIT SALT' WORKS, LOHDOS, BY 4. 0. END'S PATENT. 


MORAL: 


What Do We Live For, If Not To Make Life 
Less Difficult For Each Other h-OEOKOE ELIOT, 

r. 

We shut our^eyes, the flowers bloom on; We choose the shadow, but the sun j 

We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; That casts It shines behind us still. 

And each good thought or action moves the dark world nearer fo the sun.—W hittier. 

. Light When Thou Else Wert Blind! 

SYMPATHY !—Strength When Life’s Surges Rudest Roll. 
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